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2.  TTie  Mofrmng  Chronicle  on  the  State  of  Ireland.    No- 

vember and  December  1846. 

3.  Mr.  Trevehfon's  Letter  of  December  15th,  to  the  Com- 

missioners of  Public  Works  for  Ireland. 

Wb  should  scarcely  Mfil  to  tHe  Public  the  duties  of  a 
quarterly  Periodical^  if  we  excluded  from  our  pages  the 
subject  of  Ireland :  yet  there  are  many  things^  in  ap- 
proaching it^  which  hang  so  heavy  round  the  hearty  that 
we  are  ready  to  drop  the  pen.  Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  is 
the  fear  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  parallel  cases,  the 
current  of  events  will  prove  too  violent  and  self-willed  for 
control,  and  that  wisdom  is  not  merely  impotent,  but  un- 
seasonable. Before  the  lines  which  we  write  can  appear 
before  the  public,  we  know  not  whether  the  malady  to  be 
dealt  with  may  not  have  displayed  new  forms  of  evil,  de- 
manding different  treatment  from  that  which  we  prescribe : 
yet  unhappily,  (such  is  the  complication  of  affairs,)  it  was 
never  to  be  expected  that  the  English  public  would  under- 
stand, or  an  English  ministry  dare  to  apply,  the  remedies 
which  are  required,  until  the  symptoms  were  highly 
alarming.  Much  progress  however  has  been  made  in  the 
last  year,  in  convincing  an  influential  minority  of  the 
Christian  Teacher. — No.  35.  b 
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urgency  of  the  case  and  establishing  its  true  nature. 
Whatever  are  our  fears,  there  is  still  room  for  hope ;  and 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  folly  of  dogmatizing,  where  the 
opinions  of  the  most  thoughtful  are  divided,  it  seems  to 
be  incumbent  on  us  to  contribute  our  part  towards  the 
general  deliberation  of  the  English  people,  on  what  is  now 
the  first  and  most  yital  question  of  Politic?,  Hota  is 
Ireland  to  be  saved  ? 

A  slight  survey  of  the  past  should  suffice  to  dispel  the 
fond  fancy  that  things  will  wear  round  comfortably  without 
convulsion  and  without  cutting  remedies.     How  far  back 
indeed  our  retrospect  should  extend,  we  know  not ;  per- 
haps to  the  hour  when  Norman  adventurers  first  set  foot 
on  Irish  ground,  and  commenced  the  unwilling  union  from 
which  Ireland  has  reaped  misery,  England  weakness  and 
disgrace.     The  mutual   atrocities,   which   constitute  for 
ages  the  chief  events  of  Anglo-Irish  history,  came  to  a 
head  in  the  great  war  of  religion  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.     The  English  had  discarded  their  king,  the 
last  of  the  Stuarts,  because  he  was  using  the  prerogative 
unconstitutionally    against    the    established    Protestant 
Church.     To  the  Romanist   Irish   such  conduct   cannot 
have  seemed  very  blameable,  nor  could  any  one  have  ex- 
pected them  to  submit  without  a  struggle  to  the  superior 
will  of  England,  and  receive  for  their  monarch  a  Dutch- 
man of  whom  they  knew  nothing,  except  that  he  had 
specially  been  called  in  as  an  enemy  to  their  religion. 
The  war  was  inevitable ;  but  if  England  could  have  been 
wise,  its    wounds   might    speedily  have  closed.      Could 
bigotry  possibly  do  to  others  as  it  would  be  done  by,  mercy 
in  the  hour  of  victory  would  have  seemed  a  positive  right 
of  the  vanquished,  whose  sole  ofiPence  was  that  of  adhering 
to  a  legitimate  king.     On  the  contrary,  not  only  were 
there  sweeping  confiscations  of  estates,  but  a  far  more 
permanent  and  cruel  infliction  in  the  execrable  Penal 
Code.     The  mischiefs  which  it  worked  have  not  been  un- 
done by  its  repeal.     The  spirit  which  originated  the  Civil 
War  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  was  its  legitimate 
offspring;   and  the  same  spirit  still  lives,  burning  with 
hatred  against  England,  and  grimly  waiting  for  the  hour 
of  vengeance. 

In  such  feehngs  the  peasantry  at  large  do  not  share ; 
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tliey  are  too  light-hearted  and  too  circumscribed  in  thought 
and  knowledge  to  cherish  historical  enmities :  but  as  they 
have  always  found  the  law  to  be  their  oppressor^  reverence 
for  law  is  a  sentiment  wholly  unknown  to  them;  and  a 
secret  code  of  honour  has  grown  up,  which  leads  them  to 
perpetrate  murder  at  the  command  of  an  invisible  tribunal, 
with  the  good  conscience  of  a  hangman  aud  the  heroism 
of  a  soldier.  The  chief  incitement  to  such  deeds  is  found 
in  the  agrarian  question.  Land  being  essential  to  life  in 
that  country,  to  be  driven  from  the  land  is  to  be  driven  to 
starvation  and  be^ary;  and  as  the  peasants  know  no 
right  by  which  others  than  themselves  are  called  owners  of 
the  soil,  they  pay  rent  only  by  force,  and  regard  ejection 
as  an  intolerable  cruelty.  Moreover,  they  are  not  without 
a  traditionary  remembrance  of  the  confiscation  of  the 
estates,  which,  truly  or  falsely,  many  of  them  believe  to 
have  belonged  to  their  ancestors:  and  they  understand 
pretty  well,  wky  it  is  that  there  are  so  many  Protestant 
landlords,  as  well  as  why  they  have  a  Protestant  Church. 

What  elements  of  confusion  and  violence  are  here  I  On 
the  one  hand,  we  see  active  and  fierce  minds,  panting  for 
revolution,  democracy,  and  that  elevation  which  they 
believe  themselves  to  deserve  as  well  as  a  FrankUn  or  a 
Jefferson;  on  the  other,  an  ignorant,  excitable,  half- 
starved  populace,  long  since  accustomed  to  despise  the 
public  law,  and  venerate  the  command  of  conspirators. 
Can  any  one  imagine  that  when  five  millions  of  men  are 
in  such  a  state,  we  may  leave  things  to  the  operation  of 
common  causes,  and  expect  all  to  come  right  ?  In  truth, 
we  are  disposed  to  pardon  the  ignorant  attacks  often  made 
on  Political  Economy,  when  we  hear  the  language  of  mere 
Economists  concerning  Ireland.  We  must  insist :  Ireland 
has  long  been  suffering  under  slow  fever, /rom  4Jie  wounds 
of  a  revolution  which  never  were  healed.  No  remedies 
therefore  can  be  effectual  but  such  as  will  (with  more  or 
less  plausibility)  be  called  violent,  unconstitutional,  revo- 
lutionary, confiscating,  unprincipled.  '  Inequitable  and 
oppressive  measures  have  long  since  obtained  legal  sanc- 
tion, and  have  not  to  this  hour  become  less  unjust  or  less 
oppressive.  To  give  justice  to  Ireland  without  offending 
the  claims  of  the  landlords  and  clergy  is  as  hopeless  as  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  slaves  without  offending  their  mas- 
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ters.  America  well  understands  that  although  we  could 
purchase  from  our  West  Indians  the  freedom  of  hundreds 
of  thousands^  there  is  no  one  to  give  compensation  for  her 
milliotis  of  slaves.  Equally  is  it  impossible  to  give  direct 
satisfaction  to  the  ruling  body  of  the  Irish^  while  rescuing 
the  peasants  from  their  wretched  degradation. 

In  order  to  see  the  question  from  all  its  sides^  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  run  over  the  different  remedies  which  have 
found  advocates.  First  of  all  we  ought  to  name  the 
Orange,  Clerical  or  Protestant  view ;  which  teaches  that  the 
cardinal  evil  of  Ireland  is  Popery,  and  that  the  only  cure 
is  found  in  converting  the  whole  land  to  Protestantism. 
It  is  vain  to  urge  upon  the  partizans  of  this  opinion^  that 
the  Irish  do  not  choose  to  be  converted ;  for  this  appears 
to  them  like  saying  that  a  drunkard  does  not  choose  to  be 
reformed :  they  only  moralize  on  the  heaven-sent  infatua- 
tion of  a  guilty  people.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  tell 
them,  that^  without  proselytism,  the  numbers  of  the  Catholic 
Irish  increase  immensely  faster  than  those  of  the  Pro- 
testants :  the  latter  therefore  must  submit  to  expect  that 
Protestantism  will  soon  be  swamped ;  and  if  they  once 
hoped  that  the  English  would  support  its  supremacy  at  the 
cost  of  civil  war,  the  dullest  Orangemen  must  now  have 
been  enlightened  by  the  discussions  on  the  Maynooth 
Orant.  Their  business  is  now  to  leave  religious  politics, 
and  do  what  can  be  done  from  other  sides.  So  much  to 
the  men :  but  as  to  the  question  itself,  it  is  obvious  to 
remark  that  no  other  "  Popish"  country  suffers  the  same 
depression  and  peculiar  features  of  misery  and  tumult  as 
Ireland ;  that  England,  in  spite  of  Popery,  grew  up  and 
worked  on,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  reign  of 
Heury  VIII.  We  are  no  admirers  of  Romish  religion ; 
but  it  is  an  evident  calumny  to  treat  this  as  the  one  su£S- 
cient  cause  of  Ii'ish  wTctchedness.  When  Ireland  is  as 
happy,  and  physically  as  prosperous,  as  CathoUc  Belgium, 
the  Rhine,  Lorobardy,  or  France,  it  will  then  be  time  to 
talk  of  the  Catholic  reUgion  as  impeding  any  higher 
advance. 

Next  to  this,  and  of  course  in  direct  contrast  to  it,  is  the 
favourite  Whig  theory,  that  the  grand  enemy  of  Ireland  is 
the  Protestant  Church  Establishment,  and  that  by  its 
abolition  or  abatement  some  great  and  unexplained  benefits 
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would  accrue  to  the  poor.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  none 
but  a  conquered  nation  would  endure  to  have  its  national 
revenues  bestowed  on  the  ministers  of  a  religion  to  which 
the  people  at  large  are  hostile.  The  Protestant  Church  is 
the  eflFect  and  the  symbol  of  conquest.  In  so  far,  it  aids  to 
exasperate  Ireland,  and  alienate  her  from  England ;  and 
it  assuredly  will  be  overthrown,  whenever  Ireland  gains 
her  co-ordinate  rights,  as  a  sister  country  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Nevertheless,  with  deference  to  our  great  Whig 
statesmen,  (many  of  whom  have  perhaps  already  learned  a 
new  lesson,)  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  immediate 
destruction  of  the  Irish  Church  would  in  itself  have  any 
eflFect  to  tranquillize  or  enrich  the  people.  If  tithe  were 
repealed,  the  landlord  alone  would  reap  the  benefit ;  or  if 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  Church  were  reserved  for  the 
people,  it  would  not  suffice  even  to  feed  the  permanent 
beggars.  To  transfer  indeed  the  estates  to  the  Romish 
clergy,  (if  such  a  thing  could  be  contemplated,)  would 
have  a  tranquillizing  tendency,  unless  it  appeared  to  be 
extorted  by  agitation ;  but  this  last  condition  could  not  be 
fulfilled ;  and,  in  any  case,  there  would  still  remain  mort- 
gaged landlords  tied  up  by  entails  and  very  long  leases, 
troublesome  middlemen,  poor  and  ignorant  farmers,  and  a 
starving  swarm  of  conacre-men  and  cottiers, — ^indolent, 
thoughtless,  turbulent,  lawless ;  ready  tools  for  faction,  riot 
or  revolution. 

An  actual  Whig  measure  was  the  enacting  of  a  Poor 
Law  for  Ireland,  some  seven  or  eight  years  back.  Of  this 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  has  totally  failed ;  yet  without 
it,  perhaps,  the  English  Public  would  never  have  been 
satisfied.  There  would  still  cleave  to  us  a  fond  belief,  not 
only  that  the  want  of  such  a  protection  to  the  poor  had 
been  a  main  cause  of  Irish  suffering,  but  that  a  remedy 
for  it  would  be  found  in  this  quarter.  The  new  law,  of 
course,  was  borrowed  from  our  own  more  recent  enact- 
ments. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  our  legislators 
would  inflict  upon  Ireland  a  system  which  we  had  our- 
selves been  forced  to  root  up  as  ruinous  to  industry  and 
morality, — flowering  the  wages  of  the  hardworking  man  in 
order  to  pamper  the  indolent,  and  doUng  out  a  slaveys 
allowance  to  the  independent  freeman.  Nevertheless, 
strange  to  say,  the  minds  of  some  are  really  running  in 
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this  direction,  whether  they  distinctly  know  it  or  not. 
This,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the  upshot  of  Mr,  Poulett 
Scrope's  Letters  to  Lord  John  Russell.  For  this  gentle- 
raau^s  sincere  intentions  we  have  a  high  respect.  We 
believe  that  he  looks  at  the  great  Irish  problem  with  much 
singleness  of  mind  and  true  philanthropy ;  and  he  deserves 
credit  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  has  held  it  up  to 
the  view  of  an  unwilling  ParUament  and  nation.  At  the 
same  time,  we  doubt  whether  he  distinctly  realizes  the 
meaning  of  his  own  proposals,  if  indeed  he  is  altogether 
consistent  with  himself.  His  series  of  letters  (while  we 
write)  is  as  yet  unfinished,  and  we  cannot  further  allude 
to  them  than  to  say  that  whatever  modification  hia  views 
may  receive,  whatever  explanations  he  may  give,  or  how- 
ever ill  we  may  have  understood  details,  a  fundamental 
error  seems  to  us  to  pervade  his  main  principles,  which 
must  be  fatal  to  their  success.  Disguise  it  as  he  may,  he 
desires  to  feed  a  nation  on  public  charity.  What  can  be 
more  self-contradictory  than  this?  We  have  heard  of  the 
tall  Lishman,  who  finding  his  feet  to  reach  beyond  his 
blanket,  sought  to  lengthen  it  by  cutting  a  piece  from  the 
top  to  sew  on  to  the  bottom.  This  is  a  true  type  of  every 
attempt  to  stay  the  tide  of  public  beggary,  by  making  the 
beggars  pensioners  on  the  public.  The  funds  which  are 
to  support  them  must  necessarily  be  drawn  off  from  other 
uses :  an  army  of  functionaries  is  needed  for  distributing 
and  controlling  the  public  expenditure ;  the  waste  is  great ; 
work  is  negUgently  exacted,  or  of  little  profit,  however 
vigorous ;  the  flood  of  misery  swells  higher  and  higher, 
while  the  barriers  that  are  to  resist  it  are  crumbling  away. 
Indeed,  the  experience  even  of  the  last  two  or  three  months 
might  suffice  to  show  how  questionable  even  for  temporary 
purposes  is  the  system  of  Public  Works.  It  is  now 
notorious  that  the  hopes  of  next  year's  crop  have  been 
grievously  neglected,  and  that  the  labourers  who  are  en- 
gaged on  private  estates  leave  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  employment,  calculating  on  greater  indulgence  of 
indolence  when  no  longer  subjected  to  the  oversight  of  a 
master  who  will  lose  by  it.  As  sure  as  slave  work  is 
slacker,  and  worse  done  than  the  work  of  a  freeman,  so 
surely  is  parish  work  wasteful  and  unprofitable ;  and  to 
prescribe  this  as  a  cure  for  a  nation  which  is  overrun  with 
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pauperism,  whose  indolence  and  improvidence  is  almost 
proverbial^  and  in  which  the  most  distressing  feature  is 
their  readiness  to  cast  their  burden  on  any  one  who  will 
be  kind  enough  to  bear  it, — this,  after  what  we  have  re- 
cently seen,  may  appear  an  extraordinary  blunder. 

Mr.  Scrope  however  has  hit  upon  one  point,  on  which 
he  has  encountered  a  rather  tumultuous  opposition,  with 
little  real  argument.  He  maintains  that  it  is  folly  to  call 
want  of  food  the  great  disease  of  Ireland,  as  long  as  food  is 
exported.  To  this  it  is  replied  that  Polish  serfs  cannot 
a£P6rd  to  eat  the  corn  which  they  raise,  or  English  opera- 
tives to  wear  the  cloth  which  they  manufacture.  If  the 
alleged  parallels  rested  on  truth  of  fact,  they  would 
merely  prove  that  injustice  and  oppression  existed  else- 
where no  less  than  in  Ireland.  Kohl  however  declares 
that  the  serf  of  Russia  or  the  boor  of  Himgary  lives  like  a 
prince  in  comparison  with  an  Irish  peasant ;  and  as  for 
our  operatives,  the  proportion  of  their  own  work  which 
they  receive  as  wages  is  large  and  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease ;  insomuch  that  we  may  safely  say, — since  the 
world  began,  there  never  was  a  class  of  manual  labourers 
who  have  so  great  facility  of  clothing  themselves  as  the 
workers  of  the  cloth ;  except  where  scarcity  of  food  or 
deamess  of  rent  intercepts  the  funds  which  ought  to  pur- 
chase clothes.  The  Jewish  statute  which  forbids  to  muzzle 
the  ox  which  treadeth  out  the  com,  and  the  apostolic 
denunciation  on  defrauding  the  labourer  who  had  reaped 
the  fields, — appeal  to  principles  as  old  as  heaven  and 
earth,  immutable  by  parliaments  or  lawyers.  The  com- 
plaint of  low  wages  here  takes  a  form  cognizable  by 
morality.  A  master  who  produces  cotton  or  woollen  stujSfs, 
except  when  he  is  himself  under  oppression,  is  blameable  if 
his  workmen  cannot  clothe  themselves  from  their  own 
work.  While  they  can  get  plenty  of  it,  to  blame  him  be- 
cause they  cannot  command  othisr  things,  is,  primd  facte, 
unplausible :  but  if  their  great  want  is  of  the  very  articles 
which  they  produce,  and  those,  articles  of  the  first  necessity 
to  human  life,  they  are  evidently  subjected  ^to  the  grossest 
injustice ;  and  the  fault  ostensibly  rests  on  their  masters, 
until  these  shall  explain  under  what  pressure  they  are 
themselves  suffering.  So  too  when  the  Irishman's  toil 
produces  oats,  wheat  and  barley,  and  is  remunerated  by 
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the  free  use  of  a  bit  of  laud  on  "  conacre/'  on  whicb^ 
forsooth^  he  has  the  privilege  of  growing  his  own  potatoes, 
— the  cry  of  his  starvation,  we  say  deliberately,  "  enters 
into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth/'  and  the  guilty 
system^  which  perpetuates  such  oppression^  will  work  con- 
fusion and  immorality,  (whatever  economists  say  in  its 
defence,)  until  sad  retaliation  comes  on  a  comparatively 
innocent  generation.  WTio  is  to  blame,  is  quite  another 
question :  but  when  the  producers  of  food  see  the  food, 
which  they  need,  sent  away  to  another  land,  there  is  some 
one,  or  some  thing,  to  blame.  If  it  be  not  the  farmer,  nor 
the  middle  man,  nor  the  landlord,  nor  the  mortgagee, 
(each  of  whom  separately  the  political  economist  justifies, 
and  perhaps  quite  rightly,)  it  only  follows  that  the  whole 
tenure  of  property  is  to  blame.  This  is  a  far  more  fearful 
conclusion,  no  doubt,  and  takes  us  beyond  the  economist's 
science ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  blink  the  matter.  Exculpa- 
tion and  recrimination  are  vain:  the  mischief  exists,  and, 
unless  obviated,  will  bring  ruin  on  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty  ahke;  it  will  therefore  be  wisely  amended  even 
by  what  may  seem  large  sacrifice.  Our  objection  to  Mr. 
Scrope's  measure  is  grounded,  not  on  its  general  moral 
aspect,  but  on  its  special  inadequacy,  and  even  mischievous- 
ness ;  in  regard  to  which,  the  objections  which  political 
economists  have  to  urge,  do  appear  to  us  to  be  fatal. 

But  this  leads  us  to  the  remedy  of  the  Economical  School, 
According  to  them,  the  introduction  of  Capital  and  Manu- 
factures is  to  be  the  panacea,  first  for  Irish  poverty,  and 
next  for  crime  and  degradation  :  and  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  doubt,  that  at  some  future  time  much  benefit  may 
be  gained  from  this  quarter.  Yet  we  cannot  overlook  the 
tendency  to  desire  that  Ireland  may  become  a  second 
England;  which  we  hold  to  be  a  great  mistake.  Our 
lowest  and  unrepresented  classes  have  been  variously  op- 
pressed by  aristocratic  and  mercantile  legislation ;  nor  can 
we  regard  the  state  of  the  poor  in  our  manufacturing 
towns  with  any  such  complacency  as  to  desire  to  transplant 
it  across  St.  George's  Channel.  We  have  much  to  learn, 
and  much  to  improve.  After  we  have  ascertained  how  our 
own  chief  difficulties  are  to  be  removed,  it  will  be  then 
time  to  make  ourselves  a  model  for  a  people  so  unlike  us 
as  the  Irish.     It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  England 
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has  been  very  eccentric  in  her  social  history.  Her  people 
grew  up  from  a  state  of  villeinage  into  a  belief  that  they 
were  politically  free,  although  the  heavy  hand  of  authority 
continued  to  mete  out  their  wages  and  compel  their  work. 
They  never  gained  fixed  rights  in  the  soil,  (without  which 
permanent  freedom  might  have  seemed  impossible,)  and 
were  saved  from  sinking  back  into  a  second  serfdom, 
partly  by  a  traditionary  belief  in  English  liberty,  and 
partly  by  the  rise  of  manufactures  and  machinery.  We 
give  due  honour  to  the  service  which  the  last  have  done ; 
not  because  an  operative  population  such  as  that  of  London, 
Birmingham,  or  Manchester,  is  in  a  very  desirable  state, 
but  because  there  are  many  far  greater  depths  below  them. 
However,  let  a  man  rate  as  high  as  he  pleases  the  felicity 
of  an  English  manufacturing  town,  it  is  not  the  less  cer- 
tain that  at  present  insuperable  obstacles  present  them- 
selves to  the  introduction  of  capital  and  machinery  into 
the  worst  parts  of  Ireland.  The  construction  of  Railroads 
may  give  a  temporary,  and,  we  fear,  unhealthy,  stimulus 
to  the  wages  market ;  but  when  they  have  been  made, 
will  the  private  capitalist  risk  his  fortune  by  investing  it 
in  places  where  it  is  dependent  on  (he  caprice  of  a  restless 
and  indolent  population  ?  It  surely  is  not  needful  to  argue, 
that  the  tranquillization  of  Ireland, — with  an  increased 
respect  for  property,  and  for  law  and  for  human  life,  and 
an  increased  willingness  to  undergo  continuous  labour  at 
the  command  of  a  superior, — must  precede  any  general 
introduction  of  English  capital.  To  this  event  we  might 
confidently  look^  t^ter  peace,  contentment  and  orderly 
habits  should  be  established ;  but  as  no  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture  can  compel  capital  to  go  where  it  does  not  choose, 
its  introduction  is  no  more  to  be  regarded  as  a  remedy 
which  can  be  proposed,  than  conversion  to  the  Protestant 
faith. 

When  the  argument  is  brought  to  this  point,  we  often 
meet  with  persons  who  seem  to  lose  all  patience  with  the 
Irish, — ^and  justify  themselves  in  so  doing,—  their  despair 
venting  itself  in  an  invective  against  Celtic  blood.  As  with 
some  it  is  Popery,  so  with  othera  it  is  Original  Sin,  which 
dooms  the  Irish  to  factious  indigence,  and  exculpates  the 
English  nation.  The  doctrines  current  in  our  first  histo- 
rians give  plausibility  and  even  an  appearance  of  philosophy 
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to  the  self-complacent  opinion ;  and  the  speculation  creeps 
in,  whether  Oliver  Cromwell  would  not  have  done  well  by 
carrying  his  massacres  a  little  further,  and  making  as  short 
a  tale  of  Irishmen,  as  we  have  made  of  the  Tasmanians. 
There  may  seem  room  here  for  the  old  Greek  proverb, 

"  Silly  is  he,  who  slays  the  father  and  leaves  the  child ;" 

for  by  our  partial  severities  we  have  irritated  without  de- 
stroying; and  the  Irish,  like  the  Hebrews  under  Egyptian 
bondage,  worsted  in  war,  have  revenged  themselves  on  ua 
by  fecundity.*  Yet  in  truth  the  con&tation  of  this  spurious 
philosophy  is  so  close  at  hand,  that  its  professors  deserve 
severe  castigation  for  its  heartlessness  and  stupidity.  The 
Highland  Scotch  are  Celts,  closely  allied  to  the  Irish,  or 
rather,  even  in  historical  record  derived  from  them.  The 
Welsh  and  Cornishmen  and  men  of  Cumberland  (not  to 
press  other  parts  of  England)  are  Celts,  as  nearly  related 
to  the  Irish  as  the  old  Italians  to  the  Greeks,  and  closer 
than  the  Danes  to  the  Germans,  according  to  our  best 
means  of  research.  The  mass  of  the  French  population  is 
also  Celtic,  although  it  is  controverted  whether  the  Irish 
or  the  Welsh  are  their  nearer  relatives.  Now  when  not 
one  of  these  Celtic  nations  (whatever  else  in  sprightliness, 
testiness  or  caprice  it  may  have  in  common  with  Ireland) 
has  indolence,  barbarism  and  misery  in  common,  it  is  un- 
worthy of  thoughtful  men  to  impute  these  evils  to  Celtic 
blood  as  the  sufficient  and  critical  cause.  Celts  may  need 
different  treatment  from  Saxons :  let  that  teach  us  not  to 
wish  to  force  them  into  uniformity  with  ourselves :  but  let 
it  not  make  us  callous  to  their  sufferings  and  degradation, 
as  predestined  and  inevitable. 

But  it  is  time  to  advert  to  Mr.  Eyre  Evans's  views  con- 
cerning the  disease  and  the  remedy  for  Ireland.  This 
gentleman  in  his  historical  stateilient  goes  £eir  more  simply 
and  boldly  to  the  root  of  the  evil  than  is  usual  among  our 
commercial  circles.  He  concisely  recapitulates  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland,  and  the  oppressive  enactments  which 
foUowed  it ;  and  dwells  upon  the  distribution  of  estates 
and  laws  of  entail  as  the  real  causes  of  permanent  mischief. 
Absenteeism  he  regards  as  only  a  necessary  result,  under 

*  This  18  generally  ascribed  to  early  and  "  improvident  "  marriages ;  but 
a  part  of  it  at  least  is  due  to  the  chastity  which  honourably  distinguishes  both 
aeies  of  the  poor  Irish  Catholics,  as  of  the  ancient  Germans.  ^ 
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the  attraction  of  the  English  monarchy ;  and  to  attribute 
permanent  evils  to  it  (says  he),  is  ^'  to  mistake  effects  for 
causes/'  (p.  10).  We  hardly  know  how  to  reconcile  this  with 
his  reply  to  the  objection,  that  if  entails  are  the  cause  of 
Irish  poverty  and  degradation,  England  ought  to  be  in  an 
equally  miserable  condition.  He  finds  '^  a  sufficient  an- 
swer, in  what  has  been  stated  of  absenteeism ;  the  destruc- 
tive influence  of  which  is  now  too  universally  admitted  to 
require  further  exposition/'  (p.  17).  If  we  do  not  mistake^ 
he  must  believe,  what  he  barely  hints,  that  the  subordinate 
state  of  Ireland,  as  rather  a  dependency  than  an  integrant 
part  of  the  monarchy,  is  a  fundamental  evil  of  great  mag- 
nitude. He  develops, — convincingly,  as  we  think, — the 
unsound  principle  inherent  in  entails,  and  their  sinister 
commercial  tendencies ;  and  the  general  conclusion  which 
he  draws,  is  that^r^e  trade  in  land  is  the  cure  for  all  abuses 
of  land;  and  is  a  principle  of  sufficient  energy  for  the  re- 
lief of  Ireland.  That  it  must  take  time  to  operate,  he  does 
not  deny ;  but,  (he  remarks,)  when  in  1832  the  abohtion 
of  entails  had  been  mooted,  a  Dublin  paper  of  that  day  ob- 
jected, on  the  ground  that  Ireland  could  not  wait,  and 
needed  a  more  speedy  remedy.  Since  then,  nearly  fifteen 
years,  or  half  a  generation,  has  expired :  a  period  which 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  extirpate  the  worst  causes  of 
suffering,  which  on  the  contrary  have  ever  since  been  ac- 
quiring increased  virulence. 

Mr.  Eyre  Evans,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  touches 
on  so  many  topics,  that  in  consideration  of  our  limits  we 
must  refrain  from  following  him.  He  propounds,  as  es- 
tablished truths,  doctrines  concerning  early  marriage  and 
rent,  which  we  cannot  receive  without  some  modification ; 
and,  by  inference,  he  entitles  measures  ^'  spoliation  of  the 
landlords ''  which  the  progress  of  events  might  lead  him 
to  regard  as  mercy  to  them  and  justice  to  others.  But  we 
must  address  ourselves  to  his  main  point, — ^free  trade  in 
land.  That  this  is  every  way  desirable  for  England  and 
Scotland  as  well  as  for  Ireland,  appears  to  us  too  clear  and 
obvious  to  need  proof.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  many 
Irish  landlords  are  already  beginning  to  wish  for  it  on 
economical  grounds,  however  their  pride  or  prejudices  may 
be  enlisted  on  the  other  side.  But  the  immediate  question 
before  us,  is,  not  whether  the  abolition  of  entails  would  be 
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a  fit  and  important  measure,  but  whether  it  contains 
within  itself  such  elements  of  positive  good^  that^  after 
accomplishing  it^  we  might  wait  for  the  operation  of  ordi^ 
nary  causes  to  bring  Ireland  round  from  her  present  ruin. 
We  may  concede  to  Mr.  Eyre  Evans,  that  if  the  abolition 
had  been  carried  in  1832,  so  great  a  change  might  have 
been  effected  in  this  fourteen  years,  as  greatly  to  clear  our 
present  path.  But  (as  he  urges  himself)  the  SybiPs  books, 
when  once  rejected,  return  the  second  time  with  sterner 
demands ;  and  our  prospect  is  too  threatening  to  allow  us 
to  infer,  that  what  once  would  have  been  is  now  an  ade- 
quate remedy.  His  aphorism,  that  '*  free  trade  in  land  is 
subversive  of  all  abuses  in  laiad,''  is  true  in  long  time; 
and  would  serve  well  enough  if  we  could  kill  off  from  half 
to  two  thirds  of  the  Irish  population,  and  then  start  afresh 
with  such  free  trade  for  the  rest.  But  unhappily,  we  have 
to  deal  at  once,  both  with  the  appallingly  urgent  question, 
how  to  feed  three  or  four  millions  of  people, — and  the 
equally  difficult  but  less  urgent  one,  how  to  provide  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  calamities.  Altogether,  Mr.  Eyre 
Evans's  conclusions  coincide  more  nearly  with  those  of  the 
mere  economical  school  than  we  expected  from  his  com- 
mencement ;  and  it  somewhat  surprises  us  that  he  does 
not  see  more  force  in  the  objection  to  which  he  has  himself 
given  prominence.  If  entails  are  in  such  sense  the  grand 
cause  of  Irish  suffering,  as  alone  to  call  urgently  for  imme- 
diate removal,  why  is  not  England  equally  depressed?  He 
replies.  Because  Ireland  is  a  dependency,  and  that  causes 
absenteeism:  and  England  possesses  capital,  mines,  and 
factories.  But  why  then  is  not  Scotland  as  badly  off  as 
Ireland  ?  and  why  has  not  Ireland  capital,  mines  and  fac- 
tories ?  Mr.  Eyre  Evans  has  in  fact  plainly  told  us  why, 
in  the  opening  of  his  pamphlet: — Ireland  is  a  conquered 
country,  and  Scotland  is  not.  It  is  not  from  purely  anti- 
economical  causes  that  the  disorders  of  the  former  country 
have  arisen,  and  it  is  only  in  length  of  time  that  a  merely 
well-regulated  economy  could  remove  them.  Such  reforms 
are  most  necessary ;  but  no  one  by  itself,  we  fear,  can  at 
present  be  adequate. 

This,  however,  leads  the  way  to  mention  another  most 
desirable  object,  which  some  have  proposed  to  effect  imme- 
diately,— the  extinction  of  mortgages.  Such  encumbrances 
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on  land  are  to  the  full  as  great  an  impediment  as  entails, 
to  vigorous  cultivation  and  improvement ;  and  the  abolish- 
ment of  entails  would  be  an  essential  pre-requisite  to  the 
removal  of  the  other  burden.  The  warmest  stickler  for 
primogeniture  must  admit  the  extreme  evil  of  fixed  and 
large  mortgages ;  and  where  they  exist,  it  is  an  intolerable 
usurpation  on  the  community  to  allow  political  power  to 
the  nominal  and  shadowy  landlords.  In  this  we  find  a 
new  argument  for  an  immediate  abolition  of  entails  :  but, 
to  form  a  notion  as  to  what  would  follow  from  the  com- 
pulsory and  sudden  removal  of  mortgages,  it  is  necessary 
to  set  before  our  eyes  some  definite  outline.  To  fix  ideas, 
then,  let  us  imagine  the  following  enactments : — "  Entail 
having  been  abolished,  it  is  ordered  that  every  estate,  the 
average  rental  of  which  for  the  last  [7]  years,  has  not  ex- 
ceeded [7]  per  cent,  in  relation  to  the  sum  for  which  it 
is  mortgaged,  shall  become  the  property  of  the  mort- 
gagees, unless  the  debt  be  paid  off  before  [the  1st  of  July, 
1847]  :  that  where  the  rental  exceeds  [7],  but  does  not 
exceed  [10]  per  cent.,  the  time  of  payment  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  [the  1st  of  March,  1848]  ;  and  where  it  exceeds 
[10],  but  is  less  than  [15]  per  cent.,  the  debt  must  be 
paid  off  by  [the  1st  of  January,  1849].  No  mortgages 
in  future  to  be  lawful,  when  so  large  that  the  rental  is  less 
than  15  per  cent,  of  the  sum  borrowed."  As  a  majority  of 
landlords  will  need  to  sell  parts  of  their  estate  in  order  to 
liberate  the  rest,  it  is  important  to  assure  the  purchaser  of 
the  validity  of  his  title,  and  also  of  his  freedom  from  the 
claims  of  the  mortgagees;  otherwise,  there  would  be  an 
increased  difficulty  of  selling,  and  greater  depreciation. 
Suppose  then  (for  the  landlord's  benefit)  a  declaratory  act 
to  remove  such  doubts :  and  then,  for  the  mortgagee's 
security,  that  the  purchaser  should  be  ordered  to  convey 
the  money  directly  to  the  mortgagee,  and  only  the  surplus 
(if  any)  to  the  landlord.  We  inquire.  How  would  such 
enactments  (which  are  the  least  exceptionable  which  we 
can  devise)  practically  work  ?  Much  will  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  funds  which  will  be  repaid  to  the  mortgagees. 
We  presume  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  consists 
of  money  held  on  trust,  and  that  not  much  of  them 
belongs  to  enterprising  capitalists,  who  would  be  likely  to 
make  an  active  yet  prudent  use  of  them  when  returned  on 
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their  hands.    The  purchase-money  for  the  new  estates  will 
certainly  not  come  from  Trustees^  nor  from  old  ladies^  nor 
from  any  who  desire  fixed  and  small  interest  without  risk 
and  trouble ;  but  from  active  agriculturists^  able  and  en- 
terprising managers^  or  speculators  of  worse  and  better 
kind.     The  capital  thus  withdrawn  from  other  uses  will  be 
seriously  missed^  and  cause  stagnation  and  distress  in  the 
money  market^  unless  replaced  as  fast  as  it  is  withdrawn, 
by  the  funds  which  it  liberates.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
purchasers  of  the  estates  are  deficient,  great  depreciation 
will  ensue  as  the  time  of  payment  draws  nigh.     Indeed,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  bidders  would,  for  that  reason,  pur- 
posely hold  back ;  (and  this  makes  it  of  little  avail  to  give 
six  months  or  a  year  more  time  to  the  landlord;)  and 
when  the  depreciation  seemed  to  be  reaching  its  maxi- 
mum, a  rush  after  the  estates  would  be  made,  the  evil  of 
which   needs  not  to  be  insisted  on.    But  suppose  that 
early  and  willing  purchasers  are  found,  and  that  all  goes  on 
as  smoothly  as  could  be  desired ;  what,  at  last,  would  the 
mortgagees  do  with  their  money  ?     Few  of  them,  we  fear, 
would  carry  it  to  the  markets  whence  it  had  been  with- 
drawn.    Those  of  them  who  are  Trustees,  would  look  out 
for  new  mortgages :  at  best,  they  might  be  able  to  take 
up  railway-debentures  in  Ireland,  and  so  assist  a  profitable 
form  of  public  works.     To  obviate  the  objections  of  law- 
yers to  such  investment,  depending  on  the  wording  of  old 
trust-deeds,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  declaratory  clause 
were  framed,  authorising  Trustees,  (in  spite  of  prohibitory 
clauses  in  the  trust,)  under  certain  essential  stipulations, 
to  lend  their  funds  on  the  security  of  Railway  Property. 
But  what  of  those  mortgagees,  who  are  femsdes,  profes- 
sional  men,  younger  sons   of  families,    and   other  non- 
commercial persons  ?     These  will  be  generally  much  em- 
barrassed what  to  do  with  their  money.     Some  of  them 
may  find  at  once  a  good  and  prudent  use  of  it ;  many 
will  hold  it  back  and  live  on  the  capital,  while  fearing  to 
employ  or  lend  it:  and  many  will  be  caught  by  a  thousand 
bubble  schemes  which  are  sure  to  arise,  and  will  lose  or 
seriously  impair  it.     To  lessen  one  part  of  the  danger,  a 
more  minute  graduation  of  estates  might  be  attempted,  so 
as  to  throw  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  land  on  the 
market  at   once;   yet,  as   the  utility  of  these   artificial 
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methods  essentially  depends  on  the  accurate  adjustment  of 
figures  and  dates^  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  seldom 
succeed.     Altogether^  to  tamper  with  the  market  at  such 
a  time  does  appear  to  us  so  perilous^  that^  much  as  we 
should  value  the  end  aimed  at.  we  dread  to  huy  it  at  too 
serious  a  price.     Nor  do  we  know  how  troublesome  would 
be  the  new  complication   arising    from  the  middlemen 
(whom  we  have  not  here  noticed) ;  nor  again^  what  pro- 
portion of  the  lands  would  be  bought  up  by  mere  specu- 
lators^ who  would  mean  to  hold  them  only  till  they  could 
sell  again ;  or  by  over  zealous  land-fanciers,  who  would  buy 
too  closely  up  to  their  frdl  amount  of  capital.     Such  pro- 
prietors would  be  of  no  greater  service  to  the  soil  than  the 
present  holders,  and  little  fruit  would  then  be  reaped  frt>m 
the  conyulsive  process  of   transference.     Looking  at  all 
these  points,  we  have  not  been  able  to  convince  ourselves 
that  any  immediate  relief  to  Ireland  can  be  gained  in  this 
quarter.     After  aboUshing  entail,  we  think  severe  restric- 
tions on  future  mortgages  might  follow,  with  facilities  only 
for  the  paying  off  those  which  exist,  if  any  can  be  de- 
vised.    Perhaps  the  more  deeply  mortgaged  estates  might 
be  forced  to  commute  a  part  of  the   mortgage  into   a 
terminable  annuity :  but  as  we  are  forced  to  look  on  the 
removal  of  these  burdens  as  only  in  distant  prospect,  we 
turn  away  from  the  subject. 

But  to  what  then  are  we  to  look  for  guidance  towards 
a  cure  ?  We  reply,  We  must  study  the  course  of  natural 
development,  under  forces  which  operate  on  a  great  scale. 
A  homogeneous  population,  counted  by  the  million,  five- 
sixths  of  which  is  in  an  unhealthy  and  dangerous  state, 
cannot  be  raised  except  by  grand  and  simple  agencies. 
Such  miffht  be  moral  ones.  If  a  great  prophet  (or  one 
believed  to  be  such)  were  to  win  the  ears  and  hearts  of 
Ireland,  he  might  truly  regenerate  the  land :  but  this  lies 
in  the  hand  of  God,  and  is  no  matter  for  deUberation. 
Such  miffht  again  be  economic  ones,  only  by  slow  steps. 
Such,  finally,  may  be  fiercely  revolutionary  methods.  Sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  the  English  people  were  to  take 
the  Irish  at  their  word,  and  consent  to  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union  :  suppose  that  after  this  an  agrarian  or  a  religious 
war  broke  out,  and  the  English  were  to  preserve  a  strict 
neutrality :  suppose  (what  is  far  from  improbable)  that  all 
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the  horrors  of  the  French  reyolution  were  renewed,  and 
that  the  Catholic  democracy  were  left  triumphant :  who 
can  doubt  that  the  Irish  peasants  would  become  freeholders, 
and  that  in  a  single  generation  they  would,  like  the  French, 
rise  to  a  much  higher  and  better  position  than  that  in 
which  the  revolution  had  found  them  ?  It  cannot  be  ima* 
gined  that  they  would  become  manufacturers,  or  in  any 
respect  socially  like  the  English  operatives  or  English  pea- 
sants. A  self-developed  system  would  thus  cure  their 
present  misery,  by  establishing  them  as  freeholders  and 
lords  of  the  soil.  We  infer,  that  our  wisdom  will  consist 
in  aiming  at  a  result  as  near  to  this  as  possible,  but  with- 
out the  crimes,  agonies  and  lingering  enmities  which 
inhere  in  a  violent  and  uncontrolled  revolution. 

But  we  must  digress,  to  deal  with  a  preliminary  objec- 
tion, common  from  the  mouths  of  Political  Economists. 
They  assure  us,  that  by  the  known  Laws  of  Population,  a 
nation  of  agricultural  freeholders  is  sure  to  sink  into 
greater  and  greater  indigence :  that  their  little  estates 
become  subdivided  to  the  minimum  that  will  support  life: 
that  half  the  people  is  oppressed  by  permanent  debt  to 
money-lenders,  owing  to  the  intense  desire  to  purchase 
land :  that  scientific  cultivation  and  improved  tools  cannot 
be  used :  that,  as  a  general  law,  large  and  little  properties 
cannot  co-exist ;  for  either  the  large  properties  swallow  up 
the  little,  or  the  Uttle  tear  asunder  the  large :  that  no 
middle  class  would  be  formed,  nor  great  capital  exist: 
that  such  a  population  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  sufferings 
from  famine,  and  is  always  likely  to  sink,  never  to  rise, 
with  the  progress  of  time,  as  their  numbers  and  their 
helplessness  increase.  We  have  not  overlooked  and  do  not 
despise  these  objections,  though  we  think  them  in  part 
overcharged,  in  part  false  in  fact,  and  in  part  either  here 
inapplicable  or  capable  of  being  obviated.  We  say,  here 
inapplicable;  for  one  might  think  the  objector  was  un- 
aware that  his  deplorable  picture  of  what  Ireland  unmld 
come  to,  is  not  half  so  bad  as  the  state  in  which  she 
already  is.  Not  estates,  but  patches  of  land  held  at  rack- 
rent  or  conacre,  "  have  been  reduced  to  the  minimum  that 
will  support  life :"  the  mass  of  the  people  is  "  oppressed  by 
permanent  debt^^  to  middlemen  or  landlords:  ^^ scientific 
cultivation'^  at  present  cannot  be  used  :  no  "  middle  dass'' 
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of  magnitade  is  formed^  nor  does  '^  great  capital^'  exist : 
the  population  is  exposed  to  intense  suffering  firom  famine: 
it  ffoes  on  increasing  with  great  rapidity^  and  with  it  help- 
lessness and  hopelessness.  We  mighty  therefore^  safely  tell 
the  Malthusian,  that  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past.  But 
this  is  not  all.  At  present^  the  Irish  are  a  people  who 
have  no  home  on  their  native  soil;  who  are  liable  to  be 
cast  forth  on  the  highway^^  because  their  landlord  wishes 
to  "  improve^^  his  estate ;  a  people  who^  having  found  the 
law  to  be  a  stepdame^  have  no  pious  attachment  to  any 
ideal  of  a  Constitution ;  who,  in  consequence,  are  ready 
for  tumult,  innovation  and  violence,  at  the  excitement  of 
any  demagogue.  Now  supposing  that,  as  little  freeholders, 
they  might  sink  to  the  same  level,  physically^  as  that  in 
which  they  now  are;  yet,  morally,  we  maintain,  they 
would  be  far  higher,  and  in  every  true  sense  happier  and 
better.  Each  man  would  then  have  that  '^  stake  in  the 
country^'  of  which  Englishmen  talk  so  much ;  each  would 
respect  property,  from  feeling  the  value  of  his  own  :  each 
would  discern  that  his  indigence  was  no  infliction  of  his 
superiors,  but  rose  (if  not  from  his  own  fault)  from  the 
limited  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  from  the  caprices  of  the 
seasons.  Suffering  would  be  guarded  against  by  fore- 
thought and  industry,  or  endured  with  resignation,  not 
with  stupor  or  ferocity.  In  short,  if  the  day  on  which  a 
man  is  made  a  slave  takes  away  half  his  virtue,  the  day 
on  which  a  nation  of  conacre-men  or  tenant-cottiers 
wins  the  soil  as  its  own,  is  one  in  which  angels  may 
rejoice. 

Besides  this,  the  Malthusian  is  throughout  one-sided,  in 
our  judgment.  Why  is  he  to  assume,  that  after  a  genera- 
tion of  quiet,  manufactures  will  not  rise  in  such  a  nation, 
as  soon  as  land  begins  to  fail  ?     In  France,  Switzerland, 


*  People  ask, — "  Why  then  does  no  one  blame  an  English  landlord  for 
similar  conduct? "  The  question  itself  is  a  clue  to  a  large  part  of  the  misery 
of  Ireland.  That  country  is  in  a  different  stage  from  England.  Her  feudal 
age  is  not  passed.  Once  upon  a  time,  to*' clear"  an  English  estate  would 
have  been  as  calamitous  and  unrighteous  a  process  as  now  in  Ireland.  Besides, 
our  clearances,  (when  justified  by  public  feeling,)  are  those  of  tenants  who 
have  failed  to  pay  reasonable  rent.  But  Irish  landlords  eject  men  who  are  in 
arrears,  when  the  rent  is  such  that  debt  was  inevitable ;  or  again,  they  "  evict" 
whole  villages  without  reference  to  solvency,  from  the  abstract  desire  to  lessen 
the  numbers  on  the  estate. 

Christian  Teacher. — No.  35.  c 
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Oermanj,  imd  even  North  America,  no  contemptible 
commencement  has  been  made  of  manufacturing  industry, 
although  in  all  these  nations  the  system  of  small  agricid- 
tnral  freeholds  is  predominant.  In  Norway,  (Mr!  Laing 
tells  us,)  the  consolidation  of  properties  is  as  common  as 
division,  so  that  the  average  siae  of  them  remains  always 
much  the  same.  We  know  no  reason  for  imagining,  that, 
if  the  connection  of  England  and  Ireland  continues,  great 
properties,  and  middling  ones  too,  might  not  co-exist  in 
both  countries  with  an  immense  extension  of  little  freeholds. 
If  by  a  magician^s  wand,  one  quarter  of  erery  landed  estate 
in  Ireland  were  converted  into  peasant-holdings,  we  see 
not  the  least  tendency  in  this  to  hinder  the  owners  of  the 
three  quarters  from  cultivating  it  in  pure  English  fashion, 
and  transmitting  it  to  their  eldest  sons.  Much  less  do  we 
see  how  this  would  lessen  any  now  existing  tendency 
towards  the  formation  of  a  middle  class. — When  the 
follower  of  Malthus  insists  on  the  depths  into  which  free- 
holders will  at  length  sink,  he  seems  not  only  to  forget 
how  much  happiness  is  first  enjoyed,  but  to  wink  at  the 
fact,  that  his  master's  doctrine  applies  as  much  against 
manufactures  and  commerce  as  against  small  freeholds. 
It  maintains,  that  unless  population  is  repressed  by  prudence, 
it  will  outrun  the  powers  of  the  soil :  but  how  is  this  to 
the  purpose,  unless  it  is  further  shown  that  prudence  as  to 
marriages  is  less  observed  by  small  freeholders  than  by 
manufacturing  operatives  ?  Now  without  endeavouring  to 
establish  any  general  rule,  obvious  cases  to  the  contrary 
present  themselves.  No^one  will  think  of  asserting  that, 
either  in  marriage  or  in  any  part  of  household  economy, 
an  English  manufacturing  population  displays  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  prudence  of  German,  Italian  or  French 
petty  fireeholders.  We  cannot  therefore  see  how  "the 
doctrine  of  population^'  at  all  concerns  the  present  ques- 
tion. 

Nothing  is  further  from  our  intention  than  to  depreciate 
Political  Economy ;  which  we  regard  as  of  absolutely  first- 
rate  importance  to  a  country  in  a  settled  state ;  where  the 
preliminary  questions  of  Politics  have  received  a  practical 
solution,  and  where  property  has  assumed  a  just,  yet  a 
complex  and  artificial  character.  But  Economists  damage 
their  own  science,  when  they  wish  to  make  it  rule  beyond 
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its  sphere.    It  cannot  take  cognizance  of  national  enmities, 
of  an  immoral  and  demoralizing  state  of  property,  and  of 
a  thousand  passions  of  the  soul,  which  overpower  that 
tranquil  regard  for  one's  own  pecuniary  welfare,  on  which 
alone  Economy,  as  a  science,  must  presume.    Bat  of  all 
the  topics  which  it  has  ventured  to  treat,  there  are  none 
on  which  it  has  so  palpably  miscarried  as  those  which 
directly  affect  the  state  of  the  poor,  viz.  the  Law  of  Wages, 
and  the  Law  of  Population.     Bicardo  taught,  and  all  pro- 
fessed.Economists  for  years  believed,  that  (population  being 
given)  wages  rose  and  fell  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
food.     Now  that  this  has  been  fully  confuted  by  facts, 
every  tyro  can  see  that  it  amounts  to  the  absurdity  of 
saying,  that  however  short  the  supply  of  food,  the  labourer 
shall  still  eat  as  much  as  when  it  was  abundant.     It  is 
now  understood  that  Bicardo  generalized  from  a  narrow 
observation,  made  upon  a  population  of  virtual  serfs; 
whose  food  was  artificially  adjusted  under  the  Old  Poor 
Law.     Economists  should  not  forget  what  evil  uses  Bicar- 
do's  doctrine  has  served,  in  discouraging  just  measures 
without  which  the  wages  of  the  poor  cannot  rise.    But 
the  errors  concerning  the  law  of  Population  have  been  to 
the  full  as  glaring,  and  yet  more  shockingly  an  excuse  for 
hardheartedness.     Malthus  regarded  it  as  an  axiom,  that 
what  he  called  ''  misery''  tended  to  repress  the  numbers 
of  a  community ;  his  three  "  checks"  to  population  con- 
sisting in  Prudence,  Vice,  and  Misery.    This  doctrine 
having  been  dressed  up  in  an  imposing  form  by  an  im- 
mense apparatus  of  historical  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  and  by  a  scientific  and  quasi-geometric  series  of 
propositions  from  the  able  James  Mill,  became  even  to 
kind-hearted  or  well-meaning  persons  a  justification  for 
the  cruel  and  unrighteous  clearmg  of  estates,^  by  which 
the  Scotch  Highlands  and  Ireland  have  been  scourged. 
In  the  hands  of  more  than  one  Economist  the  doctrine  of 
Population  was  a  perpetual  argument  against  every  mea- 

*  SisiDondif  we  believe,  declared  that  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  had  no  more 
right  to  drive  his  tenants  off  his  estates,  than  any  king  of  France  to  push  hit 
vassals  into  the  sea.  Our  landlords  inherit  the  rights  of  the  feudal  barons  ; 
and  those  certainly  were  not  greater  than  the  rights  of  a  feudal  king.  Law 
becomes  immoral,  when  it  justifies  such  proceedings.  But  people  call  land 
**  property,"  and  then  reason  about  it  as  if  nobody  had  rights  in  it  but  the  (so 
called)  proprietor. 

c  2 
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sure  which  could  benefit  the  lower  orders.  "  If  you  make 
them  better  off"  (was  the  virtual  reasoning,)  "  their  num- 
bers will  increase  rapidly ;  and  then  they  will  be  again  as 
badly  off  as  now,  perhaps  worse;  and  by  reason  of  their 
increased  numbers,  their  case  will  be  harder  to  deal  with/' 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  effect  of  this  doctrine  was,  to 
make  men  look  with  apprehension  and  sorrow  at  the  in- 
crease of  a  population,  to  fill  the  imagination  with  gloomy 
images,  and  the  heart  with  despondency.  Such  a  philoso- 
phy tends  to  realize  its  own  sad  predictions,  by  paralyzing 
benevolent  action ;  like  the  wizard,  a  belief  in  the  power 
of  whose  curse  blights  the  health  and  happiness  of  his 
victim.  A  first  blow  to  this  theory  came  from  Ireland 
herself;  who  exhibited  a  half-fed  population  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  in  the  known  world  which 
had  no  new  land  to  spread  over.  This  showed  that  the 
Malthusian  word  ''  misery^'  must  be  understood  in  a 
shocking  intensity  before  his  axiom  could  be  physiologi- 
cally true.  It  has  since  been  distinctly  understood  that 
of  the  two  extremes, — luxurious  feeding  and  semi-starva- 
tion,— ^the  former  is  by  far  the  greater  physiological  foe  to 
a  rapid  increase*  of  numbers;  and  some  reasoners  are  now 
running  into  an  opposite  error,  by  asserting  it  as  a  univer- 
sal law,  that  a  well-fed  nation  cannot  increase  fast.  To 
these,  the  United  States  of  America  are  a  confutation. 
But  we  have  in  all  this  a  sufficient  warnings  how  delicate 
and  complicated  are  the  causes, — physical,  political,  and 
moral, — which  determine  whether  a  nation  shall  increase, 
and  at  what  rate.  Surely  Economists  ought  not  to  wish 
that  part  of  their  science  which  is  in  so  rudimentary  a 
state,  to  rule  in  questions  of  Politics  or  of  Benevolence. 

In  some  able  Lectures  which  were  published  separately. 
Professor  Lawson  of  Dublin  pointed  out  other  practical 
flaws  in  the  Malthusian  doctrine.  If  we  may  venture  to 
present  the  result  of  his  views  as  we  have  translated  them 
for  ourselves,  it  is,  that  in  discussing  the  difficulty  of  feed- 

*  We  believe  it  is  also  certain  that  marriage  which  is  rather  late  than 
eurly  tends  to  produce  larger  and  more  vigorous  families.  Hence  another  of 
the  Malthusian  checks  to  population,  prudence^  loses  no  small  part  of  its  eCB- 
cacy.  Perhaps  It  will  at  length  appear  that  ric«  and  dista$e  are  the  on\y  real 
checks.  The  large  families  of  the  Germans,  in  Tacitua's  opinion,  arose  from 
late  marriage.  Sera  juvevum  fenut,  eoqu*  inerkamtta  pmberta*.  But  perhsfc 
juvenum  applies  to  males  only,  and  sera  does  not  mean  what  wc  call  late. 
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ing  a  population,  Malthus  and  his  followers  haire  attended 
solely  to  the  producing  power  of  the  soil,  forgetting  to 
estimate  the  expense  of  distribution.  Let  us  neglect  to 
aUow  for  possible  advances  in  scientific  cultivation  and 
economy  of  materials.  Compare  the  Greek  colonist  on 
the  Dnieper  or  the  Bong,  tilling  the  fairest  lands  of  the 
Ukraine,  with  the  same  Qreek  at  Miletus  or  Samos :  or 
compare  the  Scotch  agriculturist  in  the  Lothians  and  in 
Upper  Canada :  and  it  wiU  be  seen  that  whatever  may  be 
gained  by  tbe  greater  fertility  of  the  virgin  soil,  is  lost 
twice  over  by  the  difficulties  arising  from  want  of  roads 
and  distance  of  markets,  in  feeding  a  scattered  population. 
As  a  result  (we  apprehend)  of  this  principle,  Mr.  Lawson 
contends  for  it  as  a  fact,  that  hitherto,  in  every  known 
nation,*  the  denser  the  population,  the  less  proportion  of  its 
hands  have  been  needed  in  agriculture.  If  the  truth  of  this 
be  admitted,  it  will  follow  that  no  known  nation  was  ever 
so  fully  peopled,  as  not  to  gain  more  by  economy  of  dis- 
tribution (joined  with  industry)  than  it  lost  by  the  failing 
powers  of  the  soil;  so  that  it  not  only  never  reached  the 
Malthusian  goal,  but  never  turned  the  corner  so  as  to  get 
a  distant  glimpse  of  it.  Indeed,  if  we  do  not  mistake, 
those  practical  men,  who,  like  Mr.  Chadwick,  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith,  and  Dr.  Arnott,  have  peculiarly  busied  them- 
selves with  the  inquiry  how  the  state  of  our  lowest  classes 
may  be  improved, —  are  more  and  more  brought  to  a  con- 
viction, that  the  densest  population  practic^y  known  to 
us  affords  the  greatest  economic  facilities.  Barbarism  and 
immorality,  not  mere  multitude,  are  the  foes  so  difficult  to 
contend  against. 

We  fully  admit  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  population 
which  the  earth  can  feed;  nay,  to  that  which  can  stand  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  Should  our  readers  be  disposed 
to  make  the  calculation,  we  think  they  will  find,  that  if 
the  English  people  went  on  increasing  at  their  present 
rate,  supposing  all  other  nations  annihilated,  their  pos- 
terity would  in  less  than  1100  years  have  to  stand  on  one 
another's  heads,  allowing  that  each  person  needs  only  one 

*  The  argument  deduced  from  this  fiict  is  incomplete^  from  a  neglect  to 
ettimate  the  proportion  of  food  importtd^  to  say  nothing  of  ibe  immensely 
greater  number  of  hours  in  the  year  during  which  tbe  members  of  dense  com- 
munities worlc. 
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square  foot  to  stand  on.  We  therefore  decline  to  take  ad* 
vantage  of  any  flaws  in  Malthus's  doctrine  about  the 
limited  fertility  of  the  soil :  ure  freely  admit  the  utmost 
which  could  be  fairly  deduced,  supposing  his  fundamental 
▼iew  correct.  Neyertheless,  we  assert  that  as  none  but  a 
lunatic  would  abstain  from  marrying^  lest  fiye  hundred 
years  hence  the  earth  should  be  over-peopled,  so  a  lunatic 
deserves  as  much  attention  as  the  philosopher,  who  pleads 
the  danger  of  over-population  as  a  reason  against  pro- 
moting by  a  particular  measure  the  present  welfare  of  a 
distressed  community.  To  return  to  the  country  in  ques- 
tion ;  Ireland  is  not  over-peopled,  but  her  soil  is  ill-cultU 
voted.  If  the  Irish  would  be  indolent  when  freeholders, 
we  may  confidently  infer  that  they  are  still  more  indolent 
and  wasteful  now ;  so  that  without  forming  high  anticipa- 
tions of  advance  in  their  intelligence  and  industry,  we  may 
regard  it  as  indubitable,  that  the  evil  feared  by  the  econo- 
mist would  be  diminished,  and  not  increased,  if  the  pea- 
santry attained  a  fixed  tenure  of  their  lands. 

This  digression,  though  long,  has  seemed  necessary; 
since,  if  it  were  possible  plausibly  to  maintain,  as  a  truth 
of  science,  that  the  end  which  we  propose  is  intrinsically 
undesirable,  it  would  be  useless  to  inquire  by  what  means  it 
is  to  be  aimed  at.  But  we  proceed  to  another  objection. 
It  may  be  said  by  some,  who  fully  estimate  the  desirable- 
ness of  our  end,  that  (unhappily)  it  is  unattainable  except 
by  violent  revolution ;  that  as  no  nation  can  be  politically 
free,  but  by  its  own  activity,  or  independent  of  foreigners, 
but  by  its  own  might,  so  the  lower  orders  of  a  nation  can 
never  rise  from  the  position  of  serfs  or  tenant  cottiers  to 
that  of  freeholders,  unless  they  win  the  result  by  industry 
or  bravery.  We  lament  to  concede  that  there  is  much 
general  truth  in  the  remark ;  though,  if  all  history  pro- 
claimed it  to  have  been  true  in  the  past,  that  would  be  no 
reason  against  trying  to  falsify  it  in  the  future.  Until 
England  had  by  a  single  act  voluntarily  freed  her  West 
Indian  slaves,  history  fiirnished  no  precedent  of  such  a 
deed :  yet  this,  happUy,  did  not  daunt  the  spirit  of  the 
Abolitionists,  and  it  has  been  their  honour  to  teach  a  new 
lesson  on  the  subject.  In  the  matter  before  us,  however, 
we  have  been  forestalled  by  the  Prussians ;  and  so  close  at 
home  as  this,  in  very  recent  times,  we  have  a  precedent 
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farbidding  any  one  to  despair  on  such  general  gronnds. 
No  detailed  account^  aa  far  as  we  are  aware^  exists  in  our 
language,  of  the  summary  measure  by  which  Von  Stein 
conyerted  into  freeholders  the  degraded  masses  of  the 
Prussian  peasantry.  A  pamphlet  to  give  information  of  that 
remarkable  and  sucoessful  proceeding  would  at  present  be 
extremely  well-timed.  To  the  nobility  or  other  landholders 
it  probably  appeared  an  act  of  spoliation ;  but  if  it  saved 
them  from  the  convulsion  and  destruction  which  had  come 
upon  the  French  aristocracy,  and  strengthened  the  na*- 
tional  patriotism,  they  were  great  gainers  by  the  measure. 
Not  that  the  Irish  landholders  alone  have  to  make  sacri- 
fices, though,  for  special  reasons  to  be  named,  it  is  peculiarly 
to  be  called  for  from  them.  But  England  is  every  year  en- 
during much  for  their  sake.  Ireland  is  very  lightly  taxed,  and 
is  yeiy  expensive  to  govern.  We  keep  on  foot  large  bodies 
of  troops,  to  defend  the  persons  and  the  rents  of  the  Irish 
landholder;  and  the  more  disturbed  the  country  becomes, 
the  greater  is  the  demand  upon  us.  Nor  Lb  this  the  worst. 
Our  foreign  ill-wishers  become  bold  and  aggressive,  when- 
ever they  hope  that  we  are  about  to  be  embroiled  with 
Ireland.  As  France  and  Spain  made  war  upon  us,  because 
the  American  colonies  had  revolted,  so  no  one  can  predict 
what  would  now  be  the  conduct  of  Canada,  America,  and 
France,  if  a  civil  war  were  to  break  out  in  Ireland*  The 
aspect  of  the  last-named  country  is  more  and  more  threat- 
ening. The  desire  of  the  farmers  and  peasantry  to  possess 
themselves  of  arms,  is  mounting  into  a  passion.  Of  late, 
being  ourselves  in  the  shop  of  a  London  gunsmith,  we 
asked  what  was  the  chief  market  for  certain  small  pistols. 
He  replied,  that,  shocking  as  it  might  seem,  they  were 
used  by  Irish  gentlemen  to  protect  their  gun^  while  out 
shooting;  for  without  them,  as  soon  as  the  gun  was  dis- 
charged, they  were  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  man  with  a 
bludgeon,  in  order  to  wrest  away  the  gun.  In  short,  we 
believe  it  is  too  well  attested,  that,  next  to  food,  arms 
are  becoming  the  thing  most  coveted  in  Ireland.  Many 
of  those  who  are  possessed  of  them  may  mean  to  defend 
their  own  little  properties,  and  others  may  have  no  distinct 
idea  what  they  are  to  do  with  them ;  but  every  one  must 
see,  with  such  materials,  how  dreadful  an  explosion  a  spark 
may  cause.    What  then  can  the  Ihsh  landholders  expect 
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of  us  f  Are  we  to  take  on  ourselyes^  for  the  sake  of  their 
rents,  an  unhmited  expense  in  standing  armies,  in  order  to 
keep  down  a  starving  country  by  force?  Will  they  be 
satisfied  to  haye  the  charge  of  all  regiments  quartered  in 
Ireland  defrayed  by  a  tax  on  their  estates  ?  Do  they  not 
know  that  if  a  civil  war  like  that  of  1801  were  to  break 
out,  the  loss  in  property  (to  say  nothing  of  Protestant 
life)  would  be  most  calamitous  to  them ;  and  the  hearts 
burnings  left  behind,  productive  of  new  troubles,  with  firesh 
and  fresh  depreciation  of  their  estates?  And  what  end 
can  there  be  of  this  miserable  process,  until  on  the  one 
hand  revolution  sweeps  them  off  and  leaves  the  peasants 
victorious,  or  on  the  other  the  English  parliament  enforces 
a  settlement,  which  shall  tranquillize  the  peasantry?  It 
is  surely  better  to  adopt  some  decisive  measure  in  good 
time,  before  the  crimes,  horrors,  danger,  loss  and  per- 
manent mischief  of  a  new  civil  war  surprise  us,  in  which 
if  we  conquer  we  shall  be  far  worse  off,  and  every  way 
more  embarrassed,  than  at  present. 

These  pages  are  not  addressed  to  Irish  landlords,  who 
are  not  likely  to  see  them;  though  it  is  requisite  to  exhibit 
the  form  of  the  argument  as  addressed  to  them.  There  is 
however  another  topic,  besides  that  of  danger,  which  we 
think  is  by  no  means  adequately  taken  into  account.  The 
landlords  of  Ireland,  as  a  class,  have  by  no  means  equal 
moral  rights  in  the  soil  with  those  of  England.  Their 
right  as  towards  the  peasantry  and  farmers  is  solely  that  of 
conquest.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  while  stoutly  defending 
"  the  rights  of  property '^  against  the  confiscating  tendency 
of  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope^s  proposed  Poor  Law,  makes  admis- 
sions which  prove  that  in  a  moral  and  historical  view  the 
(so-called)  property  has  no  rights  at  all.  The  Irish  land- 
owner, they  say,  has  invested  no  capital  in  the  soil.  He 
has  built  no  farm-houses,  dug  no  ditches,  made  no  roads, 
set  up  no  fences  and  gates.  His  agent  makes  no  deduc- 
tions from  the  rent  under  the  name  of  *^  outgoings.''  As 
the  tenant  was  the  first  constructor,  so  he  also  is  the  re- 
pairer, of  every  thing  constructed  or  repaired.  If  Mr. 
Eyre  Evans  had  duly  weighed  this  point,  we  hardly  think 
he  would  speak  of  tenant-right  and  fixity  of  tenure  as  in* 
vasion  of  the  rights  of  landlords,  nor  have  taken  credit  to 
head  landlords  for  the  moderation  of  their  rents;   nor 
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would  he  regard  it  as  a  morbid  phsenomenon  in  Ireland^ 
that  it  is  there  "  more  discreditable  to  take  a  high  rent  far 
land^  than  to  exact  the  highest  possible  price  for  the  grain 
or  cattle  produced  from  it/^  What  we  have  stated  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review  of  course  is  not  true  of  every  estate ;  but 
it  characterizes  Ireland  as  a  whole :  and  as  war  or  revolu« 
tion  will  not  spare  the  just  and  humane  who  are  mingled 
with  the  less  worthy  mass^  so  neither  can  that  legislation, 
which  aims  to  avert  these  calamities,  except  their  case 
from  its  operation. 

When  a  conquest  made  by  violence  has  been  succeeded 
by  intimate  moral  and  commercial  relations  between  the 
vanquished  and  the  victors,  all  trace  of  the  straggle  be- 
comes obliterated :  but  such  has  not  been  the  case  in  Ire- 
land. At  no  one  point  of  time,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
till  now,  could  the  Anglo-Irish  landlords  give  to  their 
tenants  a  better  reason  why  the  law  should  enforce  the 
payment  of  rent  and  all  the  other  claims  of  the  landholder, 
than  the  bare  fact  of  the  conquest.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  landlords  have  purchased  their  estates  of  certain  pre- 
decessors ;  and  this  brings  in  the  same  complication  as  a 
system  of  slavery  does.  If  one  planter  has  bought  slaves 
of  another,  so  much  the  worse  for  him  if  he  loses  the 
purchase-money  by  a  revolution  or  a  forced  enfranchise- 
ment :  yet  his  liability  to  loss  cannot  prejudice  the  rights 
of  the  slave  to  freedom.  In  one  respect  the  case  is  not 
parallel, — and  it  is  an  important  distinction, — ^inasmuch 
as  we  all  know  to  what  each  slave  is  entitled,  viz.  his  per- 
sonal freedom ;  but  as  the  individuals  whom  successive 
conquest  dispossessed  are  long  since  dead^  no  one  knows 
distinctly  who  is  the  rightful  owner  of  lands.  For  this 
reason  (and  indeed  for  every  reason)  the  claims  of  existing 
proprietors  are  to  be  maintained  as  folly  as  the  public 
exigency  admits :  but  when  it  is  most  certain  that  the 
landholders  did  not  make  the  land,  and  a  general  truth 
that  they  have  not  improved  it,  we  maintain  that  (what- 
ever a  Court  of  Law  may  be  foorced  to  pronounce)  a  Legis- 
lator should  not  forget  the  moral  rights  of  the  tenants 
and  labourers,  the  actual  subduers,  improvers^  and  tillers 
of  the  soil.  If  means  can  be  found  of  achieving  the 
.  desired  end,  while  compensating  the  landowner,  so  much 
the  better:  but  the  utmost  limit  of  expense  which  the 
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imperial  government  can  fitly  take  on  itself,  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  saving  which  would  accrue  to  it  from 
the  amelioration  of  so  important  a  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  (for  example)  it  were  believed,  that  by  the 
lessening  of  the  army  and  the  greater  productiveness  of 
Irish  taxes,  the  imperial  Treasury  would  be  ultimately  a 
million  a-year  the  richer,  in  consequence  of  the  measure 
about  to  be  enforced,  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  spend 
annually  another  half  million  in  order  to  effect  the  change 
more  satisfactorily.  But  no  condensation  is  to  be  thought 
of  except  that  wluch  accrues  naturally:  the  veiy  name  will 
otherwise  produce  endless  grumblings  and  disappointment. 
The  risk,  such  as  it  is,  of  ultimate  loss  or  gain,  must  be 
taken  up  by  the  Irish  landlords,  who  have  most  to  lose  by 
public  convulsion. 

What  we. have  just  expressed,  is  no  mere  sentiment  or 
opinion  of  our  own,  but  has  all  the  force  of  a  principle 
deliberately  acted  on  by  the  British  Legislature  and  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  avoid 
leaving  the  mere  legid  and  investigating  the  mond  rights 
of  landlords.  A  crisis  has  arrived,  at  which  we  are  driven 
off  from  the  ground  of  prescription  on  to  earUer  princi- 
pies ;  an  undesirable  and  dangerous  contingency,  but  one 
which  has  actually  come  upon  us,  and  which  we  cannot 
evade  by  dissembling. 

Since  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Drummond  wrote  to  inform 
the  Irish  landlords  that  "  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as 
its  rights,^'  a  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  public 
feeling  of  England  as  to  the  necessity  of  exacting  these  du- 
ties; and  certainly  the  recent  measures  of  the  government, 
which  met  with  little  or  no  opposition  in  Parliament,  have 
put  forward  beyond  all  mistake  the  axiom  that  Ireland  is 
to  feed  the  Irish,  Nor  only  so;  but  as  Ireland  has  only 
two  great  classes,  those  who  receive  rent  of  land,  and 
those  who  pay  it,  the  parliamentary  measure  has  so  em- 
bodied the  principle  in  action,  that  we  may  translate  it 
into,  the  Irish  landlords  are  to  feed  the  Irish  poor.  ^'  Spo- 
liation'' has  already  commenced,  though  under  deceptive 
legal  colours.  Let  this  Great  Fact  be  duly  considered  by 
all  who  are  anxious  for  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
landed  gentry  of  that  unfortunate  country.  Mr.  Eyre 
Evans,  with  no  small  reason,  deplores  their  position;  con- 
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sidering  that  the  great  landlords  or  their  predecessors  have 
so  often  let  their  estates  on  very  long  leases^  so  as  to  have 
no  control  over  what  is  called  their  property^  and  no 
chance  of  increased  rent^  that  in  many  cases  they  actually 
receive  no  payment^  and  yet  are  expected  by  the  govern- 
ment "to  fulfil  the  duties'^  of  property;  which  means,— 
to  feed  swarms  of  people  for  whose  presence  on  the  estate 
they  had  no  responsibility.  As  for  their  mortgages,  they 
are  certainly  not  to  be  blamed.  Their  predecessors  did 
not  choose  to  give  their  whole  substance  to  their  eldest 
sons,  and  leave  their  other  children  in  indigence ;  and  as 
the  law  did  not  allow  them  to  sell,  they  of  necessity 
encumbered  the  property.  The  repetition  of  this  process, 
in  a  few  generations,  turns  the  nominal  landlord  into  a 
shadow ;  and  Mr.  Evans  correctly  deduces  that  we  ought 
to  get  rid  of  this  system,  and  lay  the  "  duties''  of  pro* 
perty  on  the  real,  not  on  a  pseudo-landlord.  When  he 
adds,  that  it  is  no  fault  of  the  present  holders  that  their 
predecessors  had  not  the  foresight,  by  covenants  in  their 
^rents.  to  forbid  subletting,  we  think  he  cannot  mean  that  ^zSHf 
any  others  than  the  representatives  and  heirs  are  to  bear 
the  consequences  of  their  want  of  wisdom.  If  he  will 
regard  it  as  a  concession,  we  distinctly  admit,  or  rather 
maintain,  that  the  present  government-measures  are  ex- 
ceedingly severe  upon  the  landed  interests.  The  cheapest 
way  woidd  certainly  have  been,  to  let  the  people  starve  by 
thousands  or  tens  of  thousands,  and  pay  no  heed  to  their 
cries,  provided  that  their  despair  could  have  been  braved, 
while  their  strength  and  spiritswere  unbroken.  Most  deeply 
does  it  concern  us  to  add,  we  are  far  from  certain  that  this 
would  not  have  involved  less  suffering  to  the  masses  as 
well  as  loss  to  the  landlords,  than  the  course  which  has 
actually  been  pursued.  Instead  of  stimulating  the  pea- 
santry to  make  unusual  exertions  to  increase  their  own 
agriculture,  the  ministerial  measure  has  practically  enticed 
and  encouraged  them  to  abandon  it.  This  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  foresee.  What  was  to  make  them  plant  potatoes, 
which  had  failed  for  two  years  together,  even  if  they  had 
had  any  left  for  seed  ?  Or  did  any  one  dream  that  they 
would  cultivate  Jerusalem  artichokes,  parsnips  or  other 
vegetables  unknown  to  them  ?  Evidently  nothing  but 
new  facilities  and  inducements,  under  a  stem  conviction 
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that  thej  had  no  altematiye  but  to  plant  or  to  starve^ 
could  possibly  lead  them  to  make  the  effort  of  raising 
food  for  themselves.  To  hold  out  to  them  even  the  hope 
of  employment  in  public  works^  was  at  once  to  ensure  the 
non-cultivation  of  their  patches  of  land ;  and,  under  such 
circumstances^  to  employ  them  on  anything  else  but  raising 
food  (or  producing  what  is  instantaneously  convertible  into 
food)  is  not  only  an  obvious,  but  a  most  calamitous  error. 
Their  folly  and  wickedness  in  leaving  crops  unreapedon  the 
ground  to  go  after  government  work,  has  appeared  amaa* 
ing  to  many :  but  we  wish  to  know  whether  the  farmer 
whose  crops  they  so  left,  was  ready  to  pay  them  in  money, 
or  only  by  the  loan  of  a  bit  of  land. — We  fear  it  is  now 
too  late  to  retrace  this  false  step,  and  after  the  next  har- 
vest it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  get  back  into  the  position 
in  which  things  were  last  year.  The  peasants  have  simul- 
taneously lost  confidence  in  their  own  agriculture  and 
gained  experience  that  the  government  will  cast  on  the 
landlords  the  responsibility  of  supporting  them.  They  are 
to  be  fed,  it  seems,  at  the  landlords'  expense,  whether 
their  work  is  wanted  or  not,  whether  rent  is  paid  to  the 
landlords  or  not.  No  limit,  that  we  can  see,  is  set  to  the 
demands  which  are  to  come  on  this  doomed  class,  once 
the  fat  and  flourishing  kine,  and  now  to  be  eaten  up  by 
the  lean  ones,  whom  they  had  so  long  driven  off  from  the 
grass.  Through  the  neglect  of  cultivation,  next  winter 
must,  in  all  probability,  be  more  destitute  than  the  pre- 
sent. The  same  argument  will  recur  as  is  now  valid,  and 
will  be  backed  up  by  precedent, — so  important  in  English 
politics;  and  as, without  some  new,  great  and  decisive  mea« 
sure,  enabling  and  commanding  the  peasants  to  feed  them- 
selves, there  seems  no  chance  of  extricating  ourselves 
from  the  present  tangle, — ^what  other  prospect  have  the 
landlords,  but  that  their  estates  will  be  engulfed  in  one 
enormous  mortgage  to  the  English  government  ? 

With  their  usual  recklessness,  they  aggravated  the  error 
which  had  been  committed,  and  betrayed  their  behef 
that  repayment  would  never  be  exacted  of  them,  by  the 
exaggerated  sums  which  they  proposed  to  grant,  and  by 
the  utter  carelessness  often  manifested  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  public  works  to  be  executed.  Add  to  this,  many  land* 
lords,  who  had  previously  employed  labourers  produc* 
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tivetyj*  declared  that  they  must  discontinue  their  opera- 
tions, because  the  public  works,  to  which  they  were 
obliged  to  contribute,  absorbed  their  capital.  How  far 
this  evil  has  actually  been  felt,  we  do  not  know;  because 
the  minute  of  the  Treasury  which  allowed  of  loans  for 
the  draining  of  private  estates  may,  in  part,  have  obvi- 
ated the  difficulty.  To  complete  the  hideous  spectacle  of 
infatuation  trifling  with  a  starving  people,  several  railway 
companies,  which  were  able  of  themselves  to  employ  all 
the  labourers  of  the  neighbourhood,  have  complained 
that  by  reason  of  the  preposterous  demands  of  the  land- 
holders for  the  land  on  which  the  rails  are  to  rest,  they 
eannot  get  to  work  at  aU. 

In  regard  to  the  improvement  of  private  land  by  help 
of  public  loans,  where  this  is  to  be  done,  not  because  the 
proprietor  wishes  it,  but  because  the  government  orders 
it,  and  prescribes  the  moment  of  effecting  it;  all  must 
see  how  little  chance  there  is  that  any  proportionately 
enhanced  value  will  accrue  to  the  estate.  Mr.  Eyre 
Evans,  commenting  on  what  he  understood  to  be  the 
ministerial  scheme  for  draining  lands,  remarks,  that  the 
landlord  is  made  to  pay  85  per  cent,  of  the  capital  ad- 
vanced, with  only  a  possibility  that  the  advance  of  rent 
may  ultimately  repay,  not  himself,  but  the  future  possessor 
of  his  entailed  estate.  The  calculation  is  simple.  In 
fact,  the  result  is  less  favourable  than  this  to  the  landlord; 
since  he  has  to  repay  the  loan  by  instalments  every  half- 
year;  and  Mr.  Eyre  Evans  supposes  he  is  to  get  it  at  34 
per  cent,  instead  of  4.  This  we  allow  is  highly  unsatis- 
factory ;  yet,  it  appears  to  us,  there  are  only  two  ways 
in  which  he  can  exonerate  himself.  The  one  is  by  grant- 
ing land  in  fixed  tenure  to  the  labourer,  on  terms  so 
easy  that  the  rent  may  be  only  a  fair  average  return  on 
capW  actually  spent  or  an  allowance  for  very  superior 
sod:  the  other,— if  his  contract  with  the  middleman  hinders 
this, — to  claim  that  his  burden  be  shared  with  the  middle- 
man. In  short,  wherever  the  land  has  been  subjected  to 
(what  may  be  called)  a  temporary  sale,  depriving  the  head 
landlord  of  his  power  over  it,  it  does  seem  to  us  an  in- 
equitable thing  to  make  him  responsible  for  the  poor. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  burthen  so  shared,  as  to  stimu- 

*  If  we  do  not  mistake,  Lord  Monteagle  wai  one  !^ho  said  thit  publicly. 
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late  the  middleman  equally  with  the  landlord  to  bring 
about  a  fixed  tenure  for  the  cottier  or  conacre-man.  Un- 
til this  is  done,  they  must,  between  them^  submit  to  the 
burden  of  the  poor,  be  it  what  it  may ;  yet  we  are  bound 
to  use  every  secondary  method  of  relieving  them  by  open- 
ing the  labour-market  to  capitalists,  and  by  energetically 
repressing  all  unlawful  attempts  to  cripple  industry. 

From  Mr.  Trevelyan's  letter  of  Dec.  15,  it  appears  that 
ministers  are  intending  to  press  severely  for  the  instal- 
ments when  due,  and  on  a  second  failure  of  payment  to 
sell  up  the  land  even  when  entailed.  In  proportion  as 
this  shall  be  carried  out,  the  results  will  be  similar  to 
those  which  we  traced  from  an  attempt  suddenly  to  pay 
oflF  the  mortgages;  but  they  will  be  far  less  in  extent 
and  intensity.  Some,  indeed,  hope  that  it  will  at  once 
bring  the  waste  land  into  the  market  and  hereby  into 
cultivation.  But  wastes  will  often  sell  only  for  sporting 
ground,  or  be  bought  by  speculators.  Moreover,  the 
chief  pressure  will  be  on  small  estates  which  have  no 
extent  of  waste;  and  considering  the  uncertainties  now 
more  than  ever  hanging  over  an  Irish  rental,  we  fear  that 
when  many  small  properties  are  suddenly  thrown  into  the 
market,  even  the  advantage  of  a  parliamentary  title  wiU 
not  prevent  a  great  depreciation.  The  only  hope  that  we 
see  of  avoiding  this,  is,  in  case  the  separate  tenant- 
farmers  should  prove  able  to  buy  their  farms  as  freeholds. 
They  would  be  security  to  themselves  for  the  payment  of 
rent;  and,  therefore,  could  afford  to  give  more  than 
others.  Every  facility  ought  surely  to  be  given  to  such  an 
arrangement. 

In  any  case,  the  prospect  to  the  existing  landowners  is 
so  gloomy,  that  if  our  own  interests  were  bound  up  in 
theirs,  we  should  offer  the  strongest  remonstrances  against 
the  present  course  of  proceeding.  Kill  us  not,  we  would  say, 
by  small  bleedings ;  cut  off  a  limb,  if  so  it  must  be,  but 
let  us  know  at  once  what  is  to  be  the  limit  of  your  ampu- 
tations. Take  away  at  a  single  stroke  one  twentieth,  one 
tenth  or  one  fifth  of  our  land:  it  may  be  hard  to  bear; 
but  at  least  we  shall  know  the  worst.  Give  land  to  the 
labourers,  and  tell  them  to  feed  themselves  from  it ;  but  to 
command  us  to  feed  the  millions,  whether  we  want  their 
work  or  not,  is  cruelty  imder  the  guise  of  charity.    All 
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tliat  we  thus  pay^  is  likely  to  be  pure  loss  to  all  parties. 
If  persevered  in^  the  system  will  certainly  ruin  ttSj  and  can 
bring  no  permanent  good  to  them:  on  the  contrary^  it 
turns  the  labourers  into  parasitical  paupers^  who^  after  de- 
vouring us,  must  perish  themselves. 

In  contrast  to  all  these  schemes  of  misguided  charity, 
the  Morning  Chronicle  has  perseveringly  advocated  a  mea- 
sure for  settUng  freeholders  on  the  waste  lands.  As  we 
understand,  they  wish  the  government  to  buy  up  the  lands 
at  theii*  present  (or  rather  past)  value.  The  experience 
of  the  Waste  Lands  Society  suffices  to  show  that  large 
tracts  may  be  easily  reclaimed :  that  if  certain  preliminary 
operations  were  performed  by  a  capitalist,  the  land  would 
readily  be  bought  again  in  small  portions  as  garden-fEirms, 
and  would  yield  a  maintenance  to  the  cultivator.  In  this 
way,  it  is  maintained,  a  new  area  of  soil  would  be  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  a  large  body  of  independent  free- 
holders would  be  formed. — To  tiaa  scheme  we  wish  all 
success,  and  we  see  not  a  shadow  of  ground  to  doubt  that 
it  will  be  beneficial  just  in  the  degree  in  which  it  can  be 
carried  into  effect.  But  nothing  short  of  trial  can  ascer- 
tain what  proportion  of  the  wastes  will  repay  cultivation, 
and  this  is  a  pnmd  facie  objection  against  buying  them 
with  public  money :  moreover,  if  an  immense  area  should 
prove  tractable,  it  is  very  doubtful  how  many  candidates 
for  such  small  farms  will  be  foand  possessed  of  capital 
sufficient  to  buy  and  enter  upon  them.*  One  thing  only 
is  clear  to  us;  that  the  Irish  ought  to  be  made  to  feed 
themselves,  and  not  expect  to  be  fed  gratis  by  others ;  and 
that  the  right  direction  to  work  in,  is,  to  set  them  on  the 
land,  and  say  to  them.  Work  at  this;  and  live  or  die,  ac- 
cording as  you  can  make  it  bear  crops  or  not. 

However^anguine  we  may  be  concerning  the  ultimate 
productiveness  of  waste  lands,  it  appears  impossible  to 
expect  that  they  can  effect  any  speedy  increase  in  the  total 
quantity  of  food.  But  that  is  no  objection  to  an  imme- 
diate attempt  at  reclaiming  them.  For  the  last  three 
months,  labour  has  been  wasted  on  unproductive  works, 
which  might  have  done  much  service  in  this  quarter.    Ne- 

*  When  the  Morning  Chronicle  proposes  to  part  with  the  farms,  (1)  to 
those  who  can  afR>rd  the  fair  price,  (2)  to  those  who  can  afford  something,  (3) 
to  the  wholly  destitute ; — w^fear  the  details  are  impracticahle. 
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vertheless^  for  immediale  relief,  to  enforce  cultivation  of 
the  old  grounds  appears  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
other  object :  and  we  can  see  no  mode  of  effecting  this, 
without  holding  out  at  once  a  boon  and  a  threat.  The 
boon  must  consist  in  some  new  inducement  to  agricultural 
industry,  forethought  and  economy;  the  threat  must  be  in 
the  fixed  refusal  to  allow  public  alms. 

The  moral  right  of  the  poor  to  a  legal  provision,  protect- 
ing them  from  starvation,  depends  solely  on  the  fact  of 
their  being  driven  by  law  off  the  land.  Once  give  them 
land  of  their  own,  and  the  idea  of  Poor  Laws  is  absurd ; 
and  if  even  it  be  burdened  with  a  small  rent,  their  claim  is 
exceedingly  lessened,  and,  under  the  absolute  necessity  of 
enforcing  cultivation,  would  be  rightly  disallowed.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  way  of  relief  to  the  poor  is  likelv  to  be 
BO  little  distressing  to  the  present  proprietors,  as  the  gift 
of  lands ;  on  which  we  add  certain  general  considerations. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  incident  to  the  present  condition  of 
England,  to  regard  land  as  an  article  intrinsically  of  great 
pecuniary  value.     On  the  contrary,  land  is  like  water  or 
air.     When  it  is  essential  to  life  or  to  the  conducting  of 
business,  there  is  no  sum  that  may  not  be  given  for  it : 
hence  those  who  have  an  artificial  and  unjust  command 
over  it  may  often  extort  large  prices  for  the  use  of  it  out 
of  the  necessities  of  their  fellows.     But  except  where  it  is 
peculiarly  fertile,  its  price  in  the  mai'ket  for  the  mere  sake  of 
cultivation  approximates  closely  to  the  value  of  the  capital 
actually  invested  upon   it.     Where  land  adjoining  to  a 
cultivated   estate   has   long  remained   waste,  in  a  well- 
peopled  community,  it  is  generally  a  fair  inference  that  it 
is  worth*  nothing  to  a  landlord,  though  it  might  reimburse 
a  tenant  who  paid  no  rent.     This  is  indeed  maintained  by 
Mr.  Eyre  Evans ;  who  finds  in  it  a  reason  (p.  14)  why  the 
gift  of  waste  lands  to  a  peasantry  would  be  absurd  and 
useless  to  them,  and  an  unwarrantable  spoliation  of  land- 
lords.    We  draw  precisely  the  reverse  inferences.     As  the 
land  has  never  yet  borne  anything  to  the  landlord,  nor 
is  likely  so  to  do  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  to  take  it  fix>m 
him  outright  is  the  least  imaginable  infliction,  and  is  a  very 
minute  spoHation  compared  with  the  lightest  Poor  Law 

*  Improvements  in  agricultural  science  may  of  course  often  interfere  with 
the  truth  of  this  statement. 
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that  can  be  proposed  for  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand^  it  is 
notorious  that  such  land  is  exceedingly  ooyeted  by  Irish^  by 
Welsh,  in  fact  by  every  peasantry.  Soil  which  farmers  dis- 
dain, is  laboriously  tilled  by  the  members  of  a  cottier  family, 
and  will  often  yield  them  a  happy  independence.  Until  the 
Irish  have  had  the  offer,  let  no  one  say  that  they  would 
not  value  the  gift.  Of  course  there  is  a  limit,  where  bar- 
renness defeats  human  industry.  Between  this  and  the 
land  actually  under  cultivation,  a  considerable  portion  must 
exist.  The  whole  of  the  wastes  might,  we  think,  not  only 
with  justice  but  with  benefit  to  the  landlords,  be  resumed 
by  the  Government ;  and  after  expending  upon  portions 
of  it  the  smallest  sum  which  will  prepare  them  for  occu- 
pants, they  might  be  sold  to  bond  fide  cottiers  for  their 
personal  tenancy.  So  much  for  the  wastes,  concerning 
which  we  differ  from  the  Morning  Chronicle  chiefly  in  not 
being  wiUing  to  pay  the  landlords  for  them:  and  this, 
first,  because  nothing  is  morally  due,  and  we  are  at  present 
forced  to  waive  all  but  moral  considerations;  secondly, 
because  it  would  endanger  the  success  of  the  plan  to  ask 
any  but  very  low  prices  of  the  cottiers ;  thirdly,  because 
the  very  name  of  compensation  would  excite  inordinate 
hopes  and  claims,  which  could  not  be  fulfilled ;  lastly,  it  is 
certain  that  large  portions  of  such  lands  (as  mountain 
tops)  could  under  no  case  bring  any  but  a  fancy-price.^ 
— Mr.  Evans  indeed  asserts,  that  all  the  same  ends 
would  be  still  better  served,  by  allowing  the  landlords,  in 
spite  of  entails,  to  sell  these  wastes  freely  in  the  market. 
But  he  brings  nothing  to  prove  his  assertion.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  no  purchaser  would 
offer  any  price  worth  accepting,  unless  the  land  was  first 
subdivided  and  prepared  for  cottier  tenants.  This,  the 
present  holder  might  have  done  long  ago,  if  he  had  had 
the  will  and  the  capital.  Bather  than  sell  it  for  a  trifle, 
he  will  retain  it  for  pride  and  for  pleasure.  Or  again,  he 
may  either  keep  it  or  sell  it  for  the  sake  of  the  game,  and 
it  will  still  remain  wild  land. 

Next,  as  to  the  small  cottier  holdings ;   which  we  may 

*  It  might  be  proper  for  the  go?ernment,  after  fully  ascertaining  what 
tracts  could  be  of  no  use  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  lands  are  resumedi  to 
restore  them  to  the  present  proprietors.  But  to  except  these  in  the  first  in- 
stance, would  cftune  too  much  ^lay. 

Christian  Teacher. — No.  85.  n 
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define  as  garden  ground  attached  to  cottages, — in  Ireland 
named  cabins.  On  these  an  inordinate  rent  is  very  gene- 
rally set,  and  much  larger  than  is  actually  paid.  Until 
the  cottier  is  &eed  from  debt,  and  subjected  to  a  reason- 
able rent,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  energetic  industry  from 
him ;  but  in  any  case  there  should  be  a  maximum  sum 
per  acre,  never  to  be  exceeded. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  unless  the  rent  is  very 
low,  we  do  not  get  rid  of  the  moral  claims  of  the  holder  to 
public  relief,  and  if  fresh  necessities  arise,  the  present  diffi- 
culties will  recur.  To  say  therefore  that  he  ought  to  have 
it  at  a  farmer^e  rent  (as  the  maximum)  is  erring  on  the 
side  of  partiality  to  the  landlord.  To  charge  a  cottier  at  a 
greater  rate  than  a  farmer,  (except  so  much  as  may  be  al- 
lowed for  increased  risk  and  trouble  in  collecting,)  however 
it  may  be  disguised,  is  taking  advantage  of  a  man^s  neces- 
sities, and  not  receiving  the  fair  value  of  the  land : — it  is 
like  a  shopkeeper  asking  different  prices  of  different  cus- 
tomers:— and  when  the  State  is  forced  to  interfere^  it  should 
not  sanction  such  extortion. 

Not  to  enter  into  details  as  yet,  we  allege,  that  such  a 
general  arrangement  would  be  one  for  which  the  landlord 
ought  to  be  thankful.  First,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  was  carried,  it  would  free  him  from  the  pressure 
of  paupers :  next,  it  would  give  hope  of  increased  tran- 
quillity, improved  industry  and  general  well-being  of  the 
peasants :  and  in  so  far  as  it  effected  any  or  all  of  these 
objects,  it  would  make  the  landlord's  whole  estate  more 
valuable  to  him :  lastly,  it  would  touch  only  a  small  fixed 
fraction  of  his  property,  and  would  assign  to  that  an  equii- 
able  present  value. 

The  peasants  who  hold  land  on  conacre,  remain.  This 
is  a  system  somewhat  similar  in  principle  to  that  which  in 
England  is  called  truck.  A  Devonshire  or  Herefordshire 
farmer  discharges  his  men's  wages  partly  by  money,  but 
partly  also  by  cider :  just  so,  an  Irish  farmer,  instead  of 
paying  all  in  money,  lends  his  labourers  small  patches  of 
his  fiurm,  which  they  cultivate  for  themselves,  as  of  old  a 
West  Indian  slave  his  provision-ground.  We  fear  that 
what  is  called  the  ^^  allotment  system ''  in  England  has  a 
like  tendency  to  lower  wages  and  cast  the  labourer  on  the 
cheapest  food.  . 
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This  moment,  however,  the  Irish  system  is  to  a  great 
extent  suspended,  and  thereby  increases  the  existing  diffi- 
culties. Few  labourers  could  at  any  time  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept  the  money-wages  of  the  Public  Works,  and  live  on 
grain,  rather  than  receive  the  farmer's  miserable  wage, 
eked  out  by  the  use  of  a  bit  of  land  to  grow  potatoes  on. 
But  at  present  they  have  no  choice ;  for  they  not  only 
have  no  confidence  in  the  potato  crop,  but  most  of  them 
have  no  seed,  and  no  stock  of  food  to  live  on  till  the  har- 
vest; hence  they  can  only  work  for  those  farmers  who  can 
I»y  entirely  in  money.  No  wonder  if  the  little  farmers 
cry  out  that  they  cannot  get  labourers  for  the  most  neces- 
sary purposes.  Here  also  perhaps  we  have  an  explanation 
of  a  fact  which  has  been  thought  to  prove  universal  rascality 
in  the  farmers ;  viz.,  that  while  prices  are  so  high,  they 
pay  rents  so  ill.  This  may  be  the  case  with  many ;  but 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  others  are  suffering  a  most 
unusual  drain  of  money,  in  paying  wages  instead  of  con- 
acre, while  the  Public  Works  compete  with  them,  and  give 
prices  which  are  to  supply  the  people  in  grain-food. 

It  is  just  possible  that  this  very  conjuncture  of  affairs 
may  of  itself  nearly  annihilate  conacre :  to  forbid  it  by 
law,  might  chance  to  aggravate  disorder.  The  prohibi- 
tion would,  we  suppose,  directly  affect  the  rents  of  middle- 
men, to  whom  the  farmers  would  no  longer  be  able  to  pay 
so  much,  when  forced  to  give  money-wages  to  their  la- 
bourers; but  the  loss  would  reach  the  head-landlord,  if 
the  middleman  proved  insolvent :  and  this  is  perhaps  a 
process  already  at  work.  As  no  cottages  are  attached 
to  conacre  land,  it  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  cottiers;  and  our  impression  is,  that  it 
would  be  wisest  to  leave  this  part  of  the  Irish  system 
untouched,  until  it  appeared  what  results  followed  from 
other  changes. 

After  this  preliminary  exculpation  of  our  plans  from  the 
charge  of  bearing  hard  on  the  landed  interest,  we  proceed, 
with  much  diffidence, — ^because  in  such  details  one  is  pecu- 
liarly apt  to  err  from  want  of  statistical  knowledge, — to 
suggest  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  present  dreadful 
crisis.  Three  objects  need  to  be  kept  simultaneously  in 
view: — ^to  increase  or  economise  the  stock  of  food; — to 
free  the  landlords  as  fuickly  as  possible  from  the  present 

d2 
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pressure ; — ^to  put  the  labourers  in  the  way  of  permanent^ 
independence. 

To  increase  or  economize  the  food.  (1.)  Every  farthing 
of  the  four  shillings  duty  on  wheat  should  be  forthwith 
taken  off.  This  is  requisite,  if  it  were  only  as  a  pledge  of 
earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  government^  and  as  a  proof 
that  they  understand  the  awful  struggle  between  life  and 
death  which  is  going  on.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
four  shillings  turns  away  many  com  ships  from  our  ports ; 
and  when  dl  Ireland  is  suddenly  become  a  grain-eating 
nation^  and  is  actually  drawing  food  from  England,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  keeping  up  a  penny  of  duty.  At  least 
equally  essential  it  is,  to  abolish  the  absurd  and  now  suici- 
dal enactment,  which  forbids  foreigners  to  become  carriers 
to  us  of  food  produced  in  a  third  country.  (2.)  Leave 
should  be  given  to  use  Sugar  for  brewing  and  distillation 
in  place  of  Grain,  without  any  of  the  existing  limita- 
tions. This  has  been  long  since  advocated  by  various 
journals,  and  the  case  is  so  plain,  that  it  is  discouraging  to 
find  nothing  of  the  sort  yet  done.  (3.)  A  Queen's  Letter 
should  invite  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  hold  meetings  and 
form  associations,  binding  themselves  to  abstain  from  all 
wastefid  use  of  esculents  in  mere  appurtenances  of  luxury, 
and  to  enforce  all  possible  economy  on  their  servants.  All 
persons,  in  any  of  the  three  kingdoms,  who  have  gardens, 
large  or  small,  should  be  urgently  entreated  to  stock  them 
in  due  season  with  whatever  can  be  used  for  food ;  remem- 
bering that  next  autumn  there  is  little  chance  of  more 
than  a  half  crop  of  potatoes,  and,  whatever  the  supply 
from  abroad,  it  will  be  a  hard  battle  to  escape  another 
year  of  equal  suffering.  At  such  a  time,  every  little  orna- 
mental garden  should  be  made  to  yield  crops  of  homely 
vegetables  or  grain,  and  consumption  should  be  the  more 
economized,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  supply  of  seed. 
(4.)  Landlords  should  be  invited  to  co-operate  voluntarily, 
in  offering  land  rent-free  and  seed  to  labourers,  in  time  to 
raise  an  adequate  crop  before  the  autumn.  (To  save  a 
month  is  here  to  save  a  year;  and  as  we  write,  we  know 
not  whether  the  suggestion  can  come  in  time  to  be  worth 
making.)  But  every  labourer  so  provided  for  should  be 
put  to  the  landlord's  account,*  as  if  he, had  been  employed 

*   Suppose  this  labourer  nveds  tu  receive  bix  thillings  a  week   from  the   1st 
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on  the  estate ;  and  a  labourer  to  whom  snch  an  offer  has 
been  made^  should  have  no  title  to  public  relief  after  next 
autumn,  unless  he  bring  proof  that  the  oflfer  was  unsuit- 
able, untimely,  or  inadequate. 

To  free  the  landlords  from  present  pressure.  (1.)  It 
should  at  once  be  declared,  that  the  goyernment  assumes 
a  title  to  all  lands  in  Ireland  which  have  remained  waste 
for  twenty  years  preceding  Jan.  1st,  1847.  With  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  wherever  Public  Works  are  found  to  be 
near  enough  to  cultivable  parts  of  such  wastes,  the  Works 
should  be  suspended,  and  the  labourers  transferred  to  the 
waste  land ;  where  they  should  be  occupied  in  preparing  it 
for  tenant  cottiers,  by  draining,  by  marking  out  the  ground, 
by  erecting  the  most  necessary  buildings  and  forming  the 
roads  essential  for  eifective  cultivation.  (2.)  To  give  the 
foUest  facility  to  railway-works,  a  maximnm  price  should  be 
put  on  the  ground  needed  for  their  rails  and  stations;  a  price, 
in  which  no  account  is  taken  of  the  factitious  value  set  on 
land  by  the  caprice  of  country-gentlemen ;  it  being  under- 
stood, that  the  Stations  are  not  to  exceed  certain  limits, 
nor  to  be  erected  on  town-land  without  special  compensa- 
tion. All  railway-companies  which  have  already  obtained 
parliamentary  establishment  should  be  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed to  work  at  once  in  any  part  of  their  line,  without 
regard  to  legal  technicalities.  (3.)  Parliamentary  prece- 
dence should  be  given  to  promoters  of  new  railways,  fishing 
companies,  or  any  other  schemes  which  would  employ  the 
Irish  people.  (4.)  The  wages  of  the  Public  Works  should 
be  strictly  kept  a  little  below  the  current  rate  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  full  amount  of  labour  which  private 
proprietors  would  exact,  should  be  rigorously  enforced. 
Nothing  but  taskwork  should  be  permitted.  (5.)  The 
most  energetic  enactments  should  be  made  against  those 
who  interfere  with  the  beneficial  use  of  Capital.  Our  old 
laws  against  the  combinations  called  Strikes  should  be  re- 
vived, experience  having  proved  that  the  Irish  are  unripe 
for  a  liberty  which  has  borne  very  mixed  fruits  even  in 

of  February  to  the  Ist  of  October;  about  34  weeks.  The  expense  is  above 
1010.  Suppose  the  real  value  of  bis  work  to  be  half  of  this  to  the  landlord ; — 
quite  a  large  enough  allowance,  we  fear.  Then  such  an  arrangement  as  we 
imagine,  would  be  equivalent  to  allowing  the  landlord  £5  for  the  year's  rent 
and  the  seed. 
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England.*  In  every  case  of  violence  done  or  threatened 
with  a  view  to  impede  labour^  the  jury-system  should  be 
set  aside,  and  the  decision  of  the  judge  should  be  formed 
by  the  best  moral  aids,  discarding  all  technical  rules  about 
evidence.  The  best  judge,  we  think,  would  be  a  military 
man,  with  a  lawyer  to  advise  him.  "When  the  perpetrator 
of  crime  has  been  undiscovered,  the  village  er  neighbour- 
hood should  be  punished,  by  a  sort  of  frankpledge.  The 
English  minister  who  is  to  do  Ireland  good,  must  be  able 
to  despise  the  outcry  of  the  false  patriots,  as  well  as  of  the 
gentry :  but  it  is  a  necessary  condition,  that  in  giving  in- 
creased powers  to  the  executive,  the  Protestant  gentry  be 
not  the  persons  to  use  them.  English  or  Scotch  mihtary 
officers  would,  we  believe,  succeed  best,  (6.)  Any  landlord 
should  be  at  liberty  to  employ  the  number  of  labourers 
who  may  be  called  *'  his  contingent,''  on  his  own  estate ;  or, 
by  agreement  with  his  farmers,  on  their  farms,  when  they 
complain  of  inability  to  find  workmen.  To  facilitate  the 
latter  operation  is  of  extreme  importance;  but  where 
middlemen  exist,  it  becomes  complicated.  We  venture  to 
point  to  this  as  an  object  to  be  gained,  but  it  needs  exact 
acquaintance  with  details  to  suggest  the  equitable  mode  of 
arrangement.  (7.)  Entails  should  be  at  once  and  entirely 
abolished  in  Ireland ;  with  a  clause  however,  to  provide, 
by  compromise,  for  the  interests  of  an  heir  to  an  entail, 
who  is  already  of  age,  by  considerations  depending  on  the 
market  value  of  the  reversion.  (8.)  The  Catholic  clergy 
should  be  especially  called  upon,  not  only  to  enforce  a 
return  to  profitable  cultivation,  but  to  direct  the  charity  of 
their  people  into  the  channel  of  providing  seed  for  the  next 
sowing  time.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  of  Mr.  P,  Scrope's 
letters  has  suggested  the  desirableness  of  organizing  the 
vohmtary  alms  of  Ireland.  None  but  the  priests  coidd  do 
this ;  and  if  these  were  definitely  addressed  by  public  autho- 
rity, their  zeal  would  be  called  out,  more  perhaps  than  by  any 
other  imaginable  stimulus.  (9.)  Government  should  encou- 
rage emigration  of  the  destitute  to  the  utmost  extent,  which 
the  experience  of  the  past  suggests  as  prudent.  It  is  but 
lately,  that  in  many  parts  of  Australia, — West,  South  and 
South  East, — the  dearth  of  labourers  was  great.     The  pre- 

*  Skibbereen,  of  which  we  have  of  late  beard  accounts  lo  horrible,  U  one 
of  the  placet  where  the  people  rioted  to  raise  wages  a  few  months  back. 
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■ent  may  be  an  important  time  for  supplying  the  deficiency. 
Nor  is  it  any  objection^  to  say  that  it  is  as  cheap  to  bring 
a  year's  provision  to  an  Irishman,  as  to  carry  the  man 
to  the  provision :  for  when  carried  there^  he  can  do  work 
which  abundantly  earns  the  provision ;  but  at  home  the 
means  are  deficient  of  emplojdng  so  many  at  once  pro- 
ductively. (10.)  Where  lands  have  been  held  on  long  lease 
for  more  than  14  years^  and  there  is  as  much  as  7  years 
more  to  run^  and  the  leaseholder  or  bis  predecessor  has 
underlet  them,  the  burden  of  the  poor  should  (it  seems  to 
us)  be  cast  on  the  underletter,  not  on  the  head-landlord. 
But  the  middleman  should  perhaps  have  the  option  to 
throw  up  his  leajse,  and  force  the  head-landlord  to  assume 
his  place  towards  the  actual  tenants.  We  make  this  sug- 
gestion with  diffidence.  (11.)  If  it  appear^  that  in  spite 
of  waste  lands  and  private  enterprise  and  railroads,  great 
numbers  still  must  needs  be  occupied  on  useless  public 
works, — (works,  we  mean,  which  cannot  for  a  length  of 
time  repay  the  community,  and  which  of  course  will  bring 
no  computable  benefit  to  the  individual  landlords,) — it 
appears  to  us  so  little  consonant  with  justice  to  continue 
this  pressure  on  the  latter,  that  we  could  wish  the  imperial 
government  at  its  own  expense  to  begin,  at  many  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  at  once,  various  important  works 
which  have  been  long  talked  of,  and  ship  off  labourers  and 
their  families  in  mass  to  the  places  in  question.  Harboars 
of  refuge  are  not  yet  made  on  the  scale  which  is  desirable : 
some  thousands  might  be  occupied  on  these.  Nay,  in  Ire- 
land itself  the  government  might  either  undertake  or  aid 
many  great  works  of  real  importance,  among  which  we 
name  those  which  would  establish  Valentia  as  the  harbour 
for  the  American  mails.  To  carry  the  labourers  to  the  spot, 
even  when  it  is  a  little  expensive,  appears  a  much  cheaper 
plan  than  to  employ  them  close  at  home  in  doing  what  is 
worth  nothing. — Nevertheless,  we  look  on  all  forced  ope- 
rations of  this  kind  as  in  themselves  very  bad^  though  not 
of  all  things  worst. 

Lastly,  to  put  the  labourers  in  the  way  of  permanent  tn- 
dependence,  we  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  grant  to  the 
cottiers  fixity  of  tenure.  We  are  aware  of  the  tedini- 
cal  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  we  see  no  moral  ones.  A 
certain  degree  of  dictatorial  power  would  be  needed  in  the 
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commissioners  who  had  to  carry  the  measure  into  effect : 
but  landlords  might  be  allowed^  or  rather  encouraged,  to 
avoid  their  disagreeable  interposition,  by  effecting  the 
object  themselves  beforehand :  and  we  are  sanguine  enough 
to  hope,  that  many  would  think  this  their  cheapest  way  of 
disposing  of  their  poor,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  plan  ap- 
peared to  succeed,  landlords  would  carry  it  beyond  that 
which  the  government  should  have  enforced.  We  have 
already  said,  that  the  middleman  should  be  put  under  the 
same  inducement  as  the  landlord.  To  give  definiteness  to 
our  notions,  we  will  suppose  the  following  resolutions  to 
have  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  "  It  is  expedient,  that 
that  portion  of  the  Irish  population  which  is  expected  to 
raise  its  own  food  from  provision-grounds,  should  have  a 
fixed  tenure  of  such  grounds,  subject  only  to  a  very  rea- 
sonable rent. — It  is  not  expedient,  that,  after  they  have 
received  such  tenure,  any  claim  of  support  from  public 
funds  should  be  allowed  them. — It  is  expedient  to  address 
the  Crown  to  appoint  three  High  Commissioners,  with  ab- 
solute power  to  be^ow  Irish  land  and  tenements  on  pea- 
sant cultivators :  the  restrictions  and  conditions  to  be  as 
follows.  1.  No  man  to  receive  more  than  [3]  acres 
[Irish],  nor  less  of  good  land  than  will  yield  food  for  a 
full-sized  family.  The  Commissioners,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  establish  each  cottier,  as  proprietor,  on  the  very  ground 
which  he  had  previously  tilled  for  rent.  Nevertheless,  on 
the  request  of  the  person  to  whom  his  quit-rent  is  to  be 
paid,  they  may  give  possession  to  any  other  bond  fide 
labourer,  whose  industry  and  fideUty  may  be  more  ap- 
proved. 2.  Every  man  to  pay  a  small  fixed  rent  to  the 
immediate  holder  of  the  land,  both  for  the  land,  and  for 
the  house.  The  land-rent  never  to  exceed  [30s.]  per  acre 
^or  the  best  soil,  and  to  be  proportionably  lower  for 
inferior  soil :  this  and  the  house-rent  to  be  settled  by  the 
Commissioners  on  a  fair  estimate  and  without  appeal.  All 
arrears  of  rent  due  from  cottiers  to  be  canceUed,  when  the 
rent  has  been  set  higher  to  them  in  past  years  than  this 
valuation  would  give.  3.  The  holder  to  have  a  right  at 
any  time  to  convert  his  tenure  into  freehold,  by  redeeming 
the  quit-rent  both  from  the  immediate  and  from  the  ulti- 
mate luudlord  at  a  stipulated  rate.  4.  On  no  estate  is 
more  than  [ouo  tenth]  of  the  hitherto  cultivated  soil  to  be 
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thus  conferred  by  the  Cotnmissioners.  5.  If  on  any  estate^ 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  any  peasants  shall  have  re- 
ceived tenures  of  land,  fulfilling  the  objects  and  conditions 
here  specified,  they  shall  be  counted  as  having  had  the 
land  from  the  Commissioners.  6.  Cheap  and  summary 
tribunals  to  be  established,  whereby  the  quit-rent,  when 
one  year  in  arrear,  can  be  recovered.  These  courts  to 
consist  of  persons  having  no  local  interest; — ^and  to  be 
empowered,  but  not  commanded,  to  sell  the  land  for  ar- 
rears of  rent,  whenever  they  judge  that  perversity  or  wilful 
idleness  has  caused  the  non-payment.  Neither  the  imme- 
diate nor  the  head-landlord,  or  their  heirs,  to  be  capable 
of  owning  the  property  for  at  least  20  years  to  come, 
and  all  sales  or  conveyances  of  it  to  them  to  be  null  and 
void,  and  their  money,  if  paid  for  that  object,  forfeited  to 
the  receiver.  The  small  estates  thus  formed,  not  to  be 
subdivided  for  at  least  100  years  ;*  and  any  clause  of  a  will 
or  deed  ordering  such  subdivision,  to  be  null  and  void,  as 
if  never  written.  Creditors  are  forewarned,  that  the  land 
is  not  available  security  to  them.  The  new  proprietor  to 
have  no  power  to  sell  it  for  20  years  from  the  date  of 
the  grant.  7.  If  the  Commissioners  report  that  in  any  dis- 
trict the  new  proprietors  will  be  necessarily  unable  to  pay 
the  first  year's  rent,  that  rent  to  be  discharged  to  the  land- 
lord from  the  imperial  Treasury.  8.  The  Commissioners 
to  be  persons  who  do  not  possess  estates  or  mortgages  on 
Irish  soil.''  Moreover,  all  legal  technicalities  should  be 
overruled ;  a  public  register  made  of  the  lands  so  granted, 
which  the  Commissioners'  signature  should  make  valid  for 
all  purposes  of  titles ;  and  evidence  to  the  limits  of  the 
smaU  estates  should  be  admitted  from  the  most  elementary 
and  least  embarrassing  process.  Future  similar  grants 
issuing  from  the  landlords  voluntarily  for  20  years  to 
come,  to  be  inserted  in  the  same  register. 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
call  out  the  industry  of  the  Irish  to  an  extent  quite  un- 
known in  their  own  land  hitherto,  and  would  invite  the 
charity  of  the  English  also,  to  furnish  the  destitute  ones 
with  the  means  of  planting  various  esculents.     A  single 

*  It  is  objected,  that  elder  brothers  will  nevertheless  let  whole  families  of 
their  younger  brothers  live  with  them.  To  this  no  reply  can  be  given;  yet 
neither  does  it  seem  to  deserve  any. 
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year  would  then  enormously  increase  Irish  produce.  After 
the  first  start  of  improvement^  it  would  become  clearer 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  shoals  of  beggars,  and  whether 
the  conacre-system  is  likely  to  decrease  and  vanish  of  itself. 
Perhaps  the  influence  of  the  CathoUc  clergy  might  be  en- 
gaged to  divert  the  alms  of  the  small  farmers  from  the 
beggars  to  the  Church  purse,  out  of  which  the  aged  and 
disabled  should  be  reUeved.  If  this  could  be  done,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  beggars  would  before  long  be  taken  up  anew 
into  the  ranks  of  working  men,  and  Ireland  would  begin 
a  course  in  which  every  year  would  be  more  hopeful  than 
the  preceding. 

Yet  we  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  if  all  were 
done  which  we  suggest,  and  done  immediately,  great  diffi- 
culties would  still  remain.  How  the  new  proprietors  could 
be  fed  till  their  harvest  came,  (if  their  usual  food  has  been 
potatoes,  of  which  they  have  now  no  stock,)  is  a  question 
hard  to  resolve.  For  such,  no  pubhc  works  would  avail 
which  took  them  far  from  home,  and  forced  them  to  neglect 
the  crop ;  yet  in  this  respect  our  plan  does  not  incresuse 
the  existing  embarrassment,  but  simply  leaves  it  as  it  is. 
Again,  it  is  hard  to  foresee  whether  the  little  farmer  will 
ever  be  able  to  recover  the  labourer  for  his  service.  Even 
if  their  confidence  in  conacre  revives,  yet  he  will  need  to 
maintain  them  himself  (it  would  seem)  for  the  first  year, 
which  will  not  facilitate  his  payment  of  rent.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  he  leaves  his  fields  half  cultivated,  the  evil  is  dou- 
bled. If  inordinate  rent  be  that  which  cripples  the  farmer^ 
we  have  a  dim  hope  that  the  imiversal  inability  either  to 
pay  both  rent  and  wages,  or  to  pay  rent  taithout  wages, 
may  force  the  landlords  into  moderation :  for  the  farmer 
has  little  to  distrain  upon,  and  to  convert  him  into  a  pau- 
per will  only  make  the  case  worse  for  the  rate-payer.  We 
seem  to  have  made  numerous  suggestions,  but  we  fear  they 
are  still  too  few,  and  will  only  move  us  one  step  towards 
so  vast  an  undertaking.  We  believe  that  something  should 
be  done,  as  we  have  hinted,  to  facihtate  or  even  enforce 
the  liberation  of  mortgages,  as  weU  as  the  disengagement 
of  long  underlettings ;  but  such  topics  must  be  postponed. 
In  so  universal  an  embarrassment, — ^in  the  crash  of  a  rot- 
ten system  involving  evils  so  inveterate,  so  intense  and  so 
complicated, —  it  seems  vain  to  expect  that  anything  but 
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a  series  of  decisive  and  persevering^  as  well  as  just  and 
considerate  measures^  can  retrieve  a  fallen  country.  But 
unless  the  pettinesses  of  law  are  overruled^ — unless  the 
same  broad  view  of  public  necessities  is  taken^  as  every 
man^s  conunon  sense  dictates  in  a  storm  at  sea  or  a  fire 
on  land^ — unless  processes  at  once  speedy  and  effective  are 
employed,  though  called  despotic,  unconstitutional,  or 
confiscating ;  we  shall  too  late  mourn  our  rulers^  incapa- 
city, when  confusion,  desolation,  and  crime  run  riot  over 
one  third  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


P.S.  We  have  just  seen  the  result  of  the  first  meeting 
of  Parliament ;  and  suppose  we  may  regard  it  as  certain 
that  the  Com  Laws  and  Navigation  Laws  will  now  at  last 
be  put  aside,  and  Sugar  for  brewing  be  allowed  without 
restraint.  We  must  be  thankful  for  the  boon,  however 
late.  We  are  glad  also  to  find  Lord  Carew  declare  posi- 
tively that  the  purchase  of  arms  in  Ireland  has  been 
exaggerated. 

Jan.  20th. 
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Aet.  II.— MONTE  CASSINO. 

Storia  delta  Badia  di  Monte  Casino  di  D.  Luigi  Tasti  Cos- 
sinese,  A  History  of  Monte  Cassino,  with  Notes  and 
Documents.  8  vols.  Svo.  Illustrated  Edition.  Naples  : 
1842,  1843. 

Fifteen  years  have  barely  elapsed  since  the  heroes  of 
July  were  heard  along  the  Booleyards,  singing  confidently 
in  the  first  flush  of  victory, 


Non,  non,  donnons  nous  1*  bras, 
Les  J6suites  ne  reviendront  pas! 


But  the  dead  alone  never  return,  and  Jesuitism  is  im- 
mortal. Behold  now  all  France  convulsed  at  the  sight  of 
the  resuscitated  bugbear: — Zwinglian  Switzerland  raving 
and  bleeding  to  ward  it  o£f  its  boundaries;  and  Oeneva, 
the  old  cradle  of  Calvinism,  after  in  vain  exorcising  it 
with  provident  precepts  and  precautionary  admonitions, 
resorting  to  the  more  carnal  arguments  of  fire  and  sword, 
and  plunging  into  a  civil  war  of  which  Religion  is  either 
cause  or  pretext  I 

There  are  those  amongst  us  who  would  make  us  equally 
uneasy  about  England  and  her  hundreds  of  Churches. 
There  are  Jesuits,  we  are  told,  by  thousands  in  this  coun- 
try. We  know  it.  Jesuitism  is  something  manifold.  Pro* 
tei'form.  It  thrives  under  many  a  name,  many  a  garb 
and  costume — ^under  broad-brim,  surplice  and  gown. 
What  of  that?  England  is  cased  in  her  panoply  of  un- 
bounded &eedom  of  inquiry.  She  lives  by  it,  or  is  un- 
worthy to  live. 

England  drove  out  the  Jesuits  in  1604.  All  Europe 
was  rid  of  them  in  1767.  The  Pope  disavowed  them  in 
1773  : — and  yet,  behold  them,  here  and  there,  and  every 
where  !  Where  is  the  good,  then,  of  proscribing  edicts  ? 
What  can  France  hope  from  Papal  interference  ?  Silly 
forces  that  have  not  even  the  merit  of  novelty ! 

From  the  depth  of  our  heart  we  pity  the  people  on 
whom  Jesuitism  is  laid  by  despotic  rule.  Maria  Louisa, 
Duchess  of  Parma,  palms  it  on  her  subjects,  in  expiation 
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of  her  own  sins.  In  vain  do  school-boys  storm^  honest 
citizens  protest^  even  her  Italian  Ministers  remonstrate. 
In  the  Loyola  ravens  come^  croaking^  with  Austrian 
bayonets  to  back  them — their  broad  cloaks  screening  their 
patronesses  throne^  and  the  stains  with  which  her  follies 
and  frailties  have  soiled  it. 

These  are  odions  measures — and  yet  the  proscriptions 
of  France  and  the  proceedings  of  Switzerland  are  even 
more  illegal — ^by  far  more  contemptible.  In  countries 
blessed  with  freedom  of  discussion^  an  appeal  to  force 
betrays  the  impotence  of  all  other  arguments.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  cannot  confute  the  Jesuits  without  the 
authority  of  Gregory  XVI. !  A  Papal  Bull  and  not  the 
Charte  is  now  the  palladium  of  the  liberties  of  France ! 
These  faux-paSy  and  these  alone^  satisfy  us  of  the  real 
progress  of  Jesuitism  on  the  Continent ;  and^  until  Eng- 
land is  driven  by  idle  fears  to  similar  resources^  we 
are  in  no  dread  of  Monkhood  and  Popery.  Convents  and 
nunneries^  we  are  told,  are  rising  on  every  side  about  us. 
The  College  at  Stonyhurst  numbers  above  500  students. 
Very  true,  perhaps,  very  melancholy  I  But  would  any 
violent  measure  cure  a  few  enthusiasts  of  their  delusion? 
The  Yankee  republicans  tried  it.  Set  up  by  a  fire-and- 
brimstone  Orthodox  preacher,  the  Boston  Puritans  made 
a  bonfire  of  the  Cloister  at  Mount  Benedict,  and  spirited 
away  the  nuns  in  their  night-gown  and  slippers,  driving 
them  all  over  the  country.  What  was  the  result  ?  More 
than  thirty-one  convents,  male  and  female,  are  now  flou- 
rishing in  Yankee-Land :  even  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Shakers'  establishments,  promiscuous  monasteries  for  both 
sexes, — a  refinement  upon  the  ancient  cenobium,  where 
the  sanctity  of  the  recluse  is  put  to  the  test  of  constant, 
immediate  temptation. 

There  is  in  man  an  innate,  deep-seated,  ineradicable 
tendency  to  insanity.  How  many  years  is  it  since  Lo- 
renzo de  Medici  pointed  to  the  Convent  as  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  of  a  Christian  community  ?  How  long  since  a 
German  Monk  turned  his  back  upon  his  cloistered 
prison ;  and,  Samson-like,  carried  its  iron  gates  along 
with  it? 

Insanity  is  but  indifferently  cured  by  the  horse- whip 
and  straight-jacket.    Error  must  be  reasoned  out  of  man. 
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be  he  neyer  so  stubborn  and  idiotic.  In  the  face  of 
ranting  alarmists  and  no-popery  terrorists^  we  are  still  for 
universal,  unlimited  toleration.  It  is  the  wadded  cuirass 
against  which  the  shafts  of  bigotry  are  sooner  blunted  than 
against  the  rigid  but  brittle  shield  of  persecution. 

Toleration,  we  said,  not  concession.  We  would  not  so 
far  befriend  Monkhood,  and  that  most  unnmiable,  most 
dangerous  system  of  Monkhood — Jesuitism,  as  to  build 
up  its  convents  or  endow  its  seminaries.  But  fair-play 
should  be  allowed  even  to  the  most  detestable  foe. 

*'  BAgioni,  ov  '  ei  pur  n  '  abbia,  esponga." 
No  war  between  us  but  of  words. 

It  is  with  these  views  we  have  taken  up  tliis  Monkish 
book — a  monkish  history  of  the  most  ancient  and  re* 
nowned  religious  community — the  cradle  of  monachism. 
We  have  all  heard,  we  are  all  disposed  in  favour,  of 
Monte  Cassino.  The  Benedictines  were  gentlemen-monks. 
They  never  were  looked  upon  with  the  feelings  of  mistrust 
or  hatred  that  fell  to  the  share  of  the  bloody-minded  Do- 
minicans, or  more  ambitious  Jesuits.  The  past  is  con- 
siderably to  their  credit.  The  world  has  done  justice 
to  their  refined,  scholarly  habits.  Whether  by-gone  great- 
ness and  usefulness  may  be  raised  into  a  plea  for  their 
present  continuance,  is  a  question  of  a  different  nature 
— a  question  into  which  we  think  it  would  be  idle  to  enter. 
It  is  only  the  past  that  interests  us.  A  review  of  their 
sayings  and  doings  in  more  benighted  ages  will  enable  us 
to  judge  of  the  validity  of  their  claims  to  our  gratitude. 
Our  sympathy  for  the  order  will  be  commensurate  to  our 
knowledge  of  our  obligations : — and  for  our  estimate  of 
facts,  for  the  amount  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict,  on  the  cause  of  civilisation  and 
literature,  we  will  even  take  the  words  of  a  Benedic- 
tine, abide  by  the  authority  of  Don  Luigi  Tosti,  himself 
a  Cassinese,  a  member,  obviously  a  panegyrist,  of  the 
Order. 

Benedict  of  Norcia,  begins  our  chronicler,  born  in 
480,  early  in  life  made  aware  of  the  vanities  of  this 
naughty  world,  and  following  the  dictates  of  that  best 
part  of   valour,  discretion — turned    his  back  upon  the 
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enemy  and  sought  his  refuge  in  a  lonely  caye  on  the  hills 
of  Snbiaco.  The  odour  of  his  sanctity  spread  abroad, 
and  the  inmates  of  an  adjoining  monastery,  in  an  evil 
hour  for  both  parties,  laid  their  abbatial  mitre  at  the  feet 
of  the  reluctant  solitary. 

The  monks,  however, — good  easy  souls, — were  ill-fitted 
for  the  tight  rule  of  a  saint.  They  plotted  against  him — 
spiced  his  soupe-maigre  for  him.  Their  fiendish  desires 
were,  however,  baffled  by  the  powers  above.  At  one  sign 
of  the  cross,  the  poisoned  bason  was  shivered  to  atoms,  as 
if  it  had  been  made  of  the  far-famed  Venetian  glass  of 
olden  times.  Benedict  made  his  escape  from  these  cowled 
murderers,  and  shook  the  dust  from  his  sandals  on  their 
sacrilegious  threshold. 

New  penitents  soon  after  flocked  around  him  in  his 
den.  They  clustered  together ;  they  organized  themselves 
into  new  religious  communities;  no  less  than  twelve  of 
which,  all  in  the  same  region  of  Subiaco,  acknowledged 
his  rule. 

These  holy  fraternities,  however,  could  not  thrive  without 
the  ill-will  of  rival  establishments.  A  priest,  by  name 
Florentio,  whose  church  waxed  thin  and  cold  from  lack  of 
customers,  vowed  vengeance  against  the  Benedictines  and 
their  inoffensive  Archymandrite.  Arsenic,  it  was  well 
proved,  would  be  out  of  the  question :  but  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  were  not,  perhaps,  as  thoroughly  proof  against 
poison  as  the  body  of  the  master.  One  fair  summer-day, 
the  Demon-priest  led  a  bevy  of  blooming  Houris,  picked 
among  the  courtezans  of  Borne,  to  revel  and  carol  on  the 
green,  before  the  cloister  gates.  There  was  an  instant 
rash  from  the  choir — and  the  discomfited  saint  found  him- 
self nearly  alone  in  his  holiness ;  and  with  no  more  than 
two  followers  went  forth  a  wanderer  over  the  land. 

Led  by  two  angels,  or  induced  by  the  donation  of  Ter- 
tnllus,  a  Roman  senator,  Benedict  took  up  his  quarters 
near  the  old  town  of  Cassino,  in  Compania,  together  with 
his  two  disciples,  Mauro  and  Placido,  who  became  in  their 
torn  pillars  of  the  Order,  founders  of  new  houses,  and 
saints.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  in  529. 

Anything  more  meek  and  humane,  more  rational  and 
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liberal  than  the  Benedictine  role^  as  laid  down  by  the  holy 
founder  of  the  Order^  coidd  not,  in  those  days  of  ignorance^ 
be  imagined.  The  cloisters  were  a  refuge,  and  no  prison. 
The  monks  made  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obecUence ; 
but  these  vows  were  neither  perpetual  nor  irrevocable. 
The  portals  of  the  monastery  were  indiscriminately  open 
to  all  applicants,  independent  of  age  and  rank.  The  dress, 
food,  and  tenor  of  life  of  the  monks,  were  firee  from  the 
rigour  of  oriental  asceticism.  Labour,  study,  and  the 
duties  of  hospitality,  together  with  prayers  and  psalm- 
singing,  constituted  the  daily  routine  of  the  house. 

With  the  exception  of  the  costume,  of  the  weight  of 
bread  and  measure  of  wine — ^in  short,  of  the  outward 
seeming — ^none  of  the  fundamental  rules  were  literally 
complied  with  by  the  aristocratic  disciples  of  Benedict,  in 
after  ages. 

Benedict  himself  achieved  but  little  worthy  of  note,  after 
thus  lapng  the  corner-stone  of  the  Order.  His  sister, 
Scholastica,  also  built  a  nunnery  somewhere  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  an  almost  daily  intercourse  was  established 
between  the  two  saints  to  their  dying  day.  So  great  was 
the  comfort  the  pious  woman  derived  from  her  brother's 
exhortations,  that  she  often  urged  him  to  prolong  his  stay 
after  sunset,  and  "  make  a  night  of  it.^'  And  b^use  the 
saint  pleaded  the  rules  of  his  Order,  (his  own  rules  forbid- 
ding his  absence  &om  home  by  night,)  the  good  sister, 
who  had  her  own  share  of  the  family  knack  of  miracle- 
making,  called  down  such  a  raiu  and  thunder-storm  by 
her  prayers,  that  the  holy  abbot  was  fain  to  shelter  hi» 
head  under  the  slate  roof  of  the  nunnery  3  the  war  of  the 
elements  thus  empowering  Scholastica  to  have  her  own 
way,  of  which,  saint  as  she  was,  she  appeared  to  be  as 
fond  as  any  of  the  more  erring  daughters  of  Eve. 

The  year,  day,  and  even  hour  of  his  deaths  were,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  prophetically  appointed  by  Benedict: 
neither  did  he  fail,  with  equal  accuracy,  to  warn  his  bre- 
thren of  impending  calamities, — the  destruction  of  the 
abbey  and  dispersion  of  the  flock, — events  which  came  to 
pass  in  589,  flve-and-forty  years  after  the  decease  of  the 
saiut.  Southern  Italy  was  in  that  year  invaded  by  a 
Lombard  detachment,  whose  leader,  Zotto,  the  first  Duke 
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of  Beneventum^  a  Pagan  or  a  heretic^  no  matter  which, 
drove  the  monks  from  their  cells,  and  levelled  the  abbey 
with  the  f^round. 

The  fugitive  monks  found  a  refuge  at  Borne,  under  the 
patronage  of  Pope  Pelagius,  who  built  them  a  home  near 
the  Lateran,  and  there  lodged  and  boarded  them  for  130 
years. 

It  was  from  amongst  these  Cassinese  refugees  (our  monk 
asserts)  that  Pope  Gregory  selected  his  apostles  of  the 
Gtospel  for  England.  The  mission  took  place  under  the 
Abbot  Yalentinian,  successor  to  Bonito. 

According  to  this  tradition,  then,  Augustin  and  his  forty 
monks  were  Benedictines.  Why,  in  that  case,  the  Augus- 
tinians  should,  in  after  ages,  have  been  like  cat  and  dog 
with  the  parent  order,  might,  perhaps,  be  a  matter  for 
curious  speculation. 

Meanwhile,  the  day  was  at  hand  for  the  restoration  of 
Monte  Cassino.  A  few  stray  brethren  (our  author  con- 
jectures) had,  during  that  long  desolation,  tarried  on  the 
spot  hallowed  by  the  remains  of  Benedict  and  his  sister, 
who  rested  side  by  side  under  the  marble-floor  of  what  had 
once  been  the  abbey-church.  Pope  Gregory  II.  packed 
off  the  Lateran  monks  to  the  original  seat  of  their  Order. 
On  those  sacred  relics  the  shrine  was  once  more  reared 
up.  Around  their  native  fold,  in  718,  the  Abbot  Petronace 
gathered  the  scattered  flock.  He  carried  with  him  the 
Book  of  the  Rule,  Benedict's  own  autograph,  and  the 
weight  of  bread  and  the  wine  mug  appointed  by  the  Saint 
as  the  daily  allowance  of  the  Ceuobites.  That  mug  and 
that  weight  have  ever  since  been  the  safeguard,  the  most 
valued  heir-loom,  of  the  Order. 

And  now,  the  favours  of  Heaven  and  Earth  were  show- 
ered upon  the  blessed  hill  of  Cassino.  Gisulph,  Duke  of 
Beneventum,  most  amply  atoned  for  the  sacrilegious  spo- 
liations of  his  predecessor  Zotto.  An  estate  nearly  equal 
to  one-half  of  his  principality  was  made  over  to  the 
abbey;  and  this  handsome  donation  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  Pope  Zachary,  who  visited  Cassino  in  748,  and  con- 
ferred the  most  extravagant  privileges  upon  it,  declaring 
it  independent  of  all  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  giving  it 
a  most  unlimited  precedence  over  all  monastic  institutions 
in  existence. 

Christian  Teacher. — No.  35.  s 
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Ab  if  with  a  view  to  test  the  faith  of  the  pious^  neither 
the  deed  of  Gisulph's  donation  nor  the  bull  of  Pope  Za- 
chary  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  abbey. 
The  leaden  seal  of  the  latter  document  is,  however,  there 
still,  to  silence  all  scepticism ;  and  what  important  matters 
may  have  been  comprehended  under  that  pontifical  seal, 
who,  at  this  day,  shall  be  daring  enough  to  determine  7 
That  enormous  wealth  and  sovereign  power,  per  fas  out 
nefaSy  fell  to  the  share  of  the  abbey,  is  matter  of  incontro- 
vertible fact  3  and,  that  being  the  case,  why  should  St. 
Benedict  be  expected  to  produce  his  titles  to  his  rich 
dowry,  any  more  than  his  apostolical  brother  St.  Peter  ? 

The  remainder  of  the  eighth,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  following,  century,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  pabny 
days  of  Cassino.  Benedictine  missionaries  spread  the 
Order  over  all  Christian  Europe.  The  famous  abbeys  of 
La  Cava  and  Farfa  in  Italy,  of  Fulda  in  Bavaria,  and 
lona  in  the  Hebrides,  were  either  founded  or  modified  in 
imitation  of  the  Cassinese  prototype.  It  was  the  age  when 
the  cowl  superseded  the  helmet  and  cassock  through- 
out Christendom.  Carloman,  brother  of  Pepin  of  Prance, 
Kachis,  King  of  the  Lombards,  Adelard,  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Charlemagne,  and  other  rulers  of  nations^  laid 
down  their  treasures,  together  with  their  sins,  at  the  gates 
of  Cassino,  where,  to  test  their  humility,  they  were  ap- 
pointed rulers  over  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  monastery. 
The  mightiest  monarchs,  Desiderius  of  Lombardy,  Charle- 
magne, sued  for  the  abbot^s  blessing.  The  French  Em- 
peror himself  was  the  more  liberal  in  his  largesses  to  St. 
Benedict,  as  he  gave  what  never  belonged  to  him.  Monte 
Cassino  frequently  interposed  as  a  peace-maker  and  arbi- 
trator, in  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  the  quarrels  of 
rival  potentates. 

Too  soon,  however,  it  became,  in  its  turn,  a  potentate. 
Moral  ascendancy  was  thrown  aside  in  a  vain  strife  for 
political  supremacy.  The  Abbot  Bestario,  a  Frenchman, 
a  quarrelsome  busybody,  took  too  active  a  part  in  the  con- 
test that  raged  around  lum  between  the  rival  Princes  of 
the  house  of  the  Benevento,  and  found  himself  thus  in  col- 
lision with  the  Saracens  of  Sicily,  who  were  then  spreading 
their  ravages  on  the  adjacent  main-land. 

Storms,  inundations,  imperial  armies.  Papal  benedictions. 
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processions  and  briberies^  for  a  long  time  warded  off  the 
formidable  enemy  from  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  abbey. 
But  as  the  warlike  abbot  was  rash  enough  to  engage  single- 
handed  with  them^  the  incensed  Moslems  turned  against 
him  in  good  earnest^  und  the  Abbey  on  the  Hill^  together 
with  its  dependencies^  the  princely  palace  of  St.  Gter- 
mano^  and  the  rich  structure  of  San  Salvatore,  were  laid 
in  the  dust;  Bestario  and  the  bravest  of  his  monks  intre- 
pidly meeting  their  doom  on  the  threshold  of  the  violated 
sanctuary,  a.d.  884. 

"From  the  epoch  of  that  bloody  catastrophe  to  the  year 
949^  the  abbey  was  left  to  motdder  on  its  ruins,  silent  and 
desolate.  The  surviving  fraternity  repaired  first  to  one  of 
their  minor  monasteries  at  Teano,  and  thence  to  Capua, 
where  they  built  their  splendid  Abbey  of  St.  Benedict. 

But  the  enervating  climate  of  that  Campanian  Babylon, 
proved  no  less  fatal  to  the  saintly  fortitude  of  these  Mo- 
nastic champions,  than  it  had  proved  to  the  thews  and 
sinews  of  the  warriors  of  Hannibal.  The  Abbot  Aligerno, 
yielding  to  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  much-scandalized 
Agapetus  II.,  removed  the  flock  from  fiirther  infection,  and 
restored  them  to  the  bracing  air  and  frugal  life  of  their 
native  home  on  the  hill. 

Henceforth  the  Benedictines  built  more  castles  than 
churches;  their  abbots  were  warriors  and  princes;  the 
whole  Order  was  a  well-organized  militia.  Their  wealth 
and  sovereignty  were  in  the  ascendant.  Ponte  Corvo, 
Terracina,  Aquino,  and  other  thriving  towns,  were  brought 
under  allegiance  either  by  spontaneous  surrender,  or  by 
bequest,  by  purchase,  by  conquest.  A  line  of  frowning 
citadels  towered  on  the  heights  all  along  the  line  of  the 
abbatial  domains.  The  abbot  said  mass  in  his  coat  of 
mail.  He  kept  his  court,  his  body-guard,  Italian  and 
foreign,  and  his  stud  of  war-horses. 

Such  a  height  of  prosperity  was,  of  course,  attended  with 
frequent  and  serious  difficulties.  The  Saracens  had  now 
been  happily  removed;  but  the  Lombard  barons,  the 
Greek  Catapans,  and  more  lately  the  Norman  adventurers, 
proved  no  less  troublesome  neighbours,  though  Christians. 
The  latter,  a  cunning  no  less  than  a  brave  race,  were  for 
some  time  in  the  pay  of  the  Monastery ;  but  no  sooner 
had  they  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  the  country,  than  they 
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evinced  the  greatest  affection  for  the  fat  lands,  fatter 
cattle,  and  rich  treasury  of  the  monastery.  Domestication 
had  engendered  familiarity,  and  this  again  contempt,  for 
their  weak  and  vicious  spiritual  lords.  There  arose  a  long 
series  of  hostilities,  in  which  craft  was  more  often  resorted 
to  than  strength. 

The  vassals  of  the  abbey,  demoralized  and  ill-fed  boors, 
unfit  for  the  battle-field,  were  often  employed  in  ambushes 
and  cold-blooded  massacres,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
the  Sicilian  vespers.  It  was  by  such  an  exploit  of  monkish 
strategy,  that  a  troop  of  stalwart  Norman  soldiery  w^ere 
disposed  of  in  1038.  Long  in  the  pay  of  the  Abbot  Richerio, 
a  Bavarian,  they  had  first  become  rebelKous,  then  hostile. 
They  were  invited  to  a  reconciliation  in  the  Church  of 
St.Germano,  and  there  slaughtered  to  a  man,  by  the  monks 
and  the  lawless  rabble  encouraged  by  their  example. 

The  abbot,  even  if  he  was  not  the  author  of  this  deed 
of  blood,  did  not  fail  to  reap  signal  advantages  from  it. 
He  led  the  murderers,  backed  by  his  German  Guard,  to 
the  extermination  of  the  remaining  mutineers,  and  stormed 
the  castles  where  they  had  entrenched  themselves,  one  by 
one — St.  Benedict  himself  with  a  heavenly  host  of  his 
disciples  hovering  on  the  clouds,  in  support  of  his  faithful 
flock. 

But  these  external  hostilities,  incessant  as  they  were, 
were  less  fatal  to  the  morals  of  the  monks,  than  their 
excesses  in  days  of  prosperity.  The  intrigues  and  treach- 
eries, the  riots  and  squabbles,  inseparable  from  their  abba- 
tial  elections,  the  stabbing  and  poisoning,  the  abductions 
and  other  secret  crimes,  were  indeed  erils  characteristic  of 
the  age,  and  equally  stained  the  annals  of  every  court  and 
family,  of  every  community. 

Still  there  is  something  so  base,  so  perverse  in  the  atro- 
cities of  these  cowled  murderers,  their  crimes  are  so  much 
less  than  manly,  so  exquisite  and  elaborate  in  their  preme- 
ditation, as  to  justify  the  saying  that  a  priest  is  a  something 
between  man  and  woman,  uniting  all  the  violence  and  evil 
passions  of  the  one  sex,  with  the  subtlety  and  pusillanimity 
of  the  other. 

'*  The  Bishop  of  the  Marsiaiis,*'  to  quote  only  one  out  of 
many  instances  of  monkish  villany,  and  to  relate  it  in  the 
quaint  language  of  our  chronicler  himself,  "  was,  at  the 
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time,  one  Alberico,  who^  even  in  those  days  of  general 
dissoluteness  of  the  clergy,  was  looked  upon  as  by  no  means 
the  cleanest  of  bishops.  This  man  had,  through  an  evil 
connection,  become  father  of  a  son  for  whom  he  was 
anxious  to  build  a  splendid  fortune.  He  resolved  to  place 
him  on  his  own  See,  and,  umadcUing  Mansone,  the  incum- 
bent abbot,  to  secure  for  himself  the  Mitre  of  Monte 
Cassino.  See,  what  a  mad  idea !  He  plotted  with  the 
Capuans,  perhaps  with  Pandolfo  himself  {the  Prince  of 
Capua,  a  patron  of  the  abbey,  but  who  had  reason  to  fear 
Mansone^s  ambition);  he  plotted  with  the  monks,  and  he 
found  them  all  rotten  to  the  very  bone,  and  open  to  bribery 
and  corruption.  Bishop  and  monks  soon  came  to  a  good 
understanding.  The  latter  were  to  contrive  to  get  the 
abbot  out  of  the  monastery,  take  him  to  Capua,  blind  him, 
and  accept  a  hundred  pounds,  Pavia  currency,  as  a  reward 
for  their  services.  The  brutish  monks  did  all  that.  By 
dint  of  perjuries  they  induced  the  poor  abbot  to  follow 
them  to  Capua ;  nor  was  this  an  easy  task,  for  he  had 
somewhat  smelt  a  rat :  but  ^  quem  perdere  vult  Deus, 
prius  dementat.'  Mansone  suffered  himself  to  be  taken 
to  town,  where  he  no  sooner  arrived,  than  those  felons  of 
monks  took  him  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Benedict ;  and 
there,  dreadful  to  relate  I  they  tore  his  eyes  out,  and  having 
carefally  pickled  and  wrapped  them  up  in  a  handkerchief, 
they  went  to  present  them  to  the  bishop,  claiming  their 
own  reward.  The  abbot  died  of  grief;  but  Alberico  had 
no  leisure  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  enormous  wickedness, 
as  he  fell  dead  the  very  hour  in  which  Mansone  was 
bereft  of  eye-sight :  so  neither  did  he  get  the  abbey,  nor 
the  monks  the  wages  of  their  crime.'^  (a.  d.  996.) 

The  tone  of  this  narrative  would  induce  us  to  class  it 
among  the  fabulous  legends,  in  which  the  annals  of  all 
monasteries  are  sufficiently  rich.  There  is,  however,  no 
lack  of  other  atrocities  in  the  same  style,  which  we  might 
look  upon  as  the  contrivance  of  the  enemies  of  monachism, 
were  they  not  faithfully  and  minutely  registered  in  the 
three  volumes  which  have  been  compiled  for  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  Order. 

The  half-pompous,  half-droll  and  vulgar,  style  of  our 
monk,  who  professes  to  belong  to  the  school  of  Botta,  gives 
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these  tales  of  blood  a  rich  tone  of  humour^  which  might 
lead  us  to  doubt  the  earnestness  of  his  convictions.  His 
authorities  are^  however,  always  diligently  quoted^  and  his 
seal  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Order  cannot  be  questioned. 

Meanwhile  a  momentous  revolution  had  been  operated 
at  the  head  quarters  of  Catholicism.  The  Vatican  councils 
had  begun  to  feel  the  electrifying  influence  of  the  daring 
spirit  of  Hildebrand.  The  great  contest  between  the 
Altar  and  the  Throne,  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy, 
between  Guelphism  and  Ghibelinism,  was  raging  in  north- 
ern Italy.  Monte  Cassino  was  now  compelled  to  acton  a 
wider  field.  She  was  henceforth  the  han£naiden  of  Rome. 
St.  Benedict  became  St.  Peter's  shield-bearer.  The  Ab« 
hot  Desiderio,  aided  by  his  former  enemy,  the  Norman, 
proved  the  right  arm  of  a  militant  body,  of  which  Gregory 
YII.  was  the  head.  More  than  once,  in  1077  and  1085, 
the  haughty  Pope  would  have  succumbed,  without  the 
timely  aid  of  his  unshrinking,  uncompromising  ally.  Monte 
Cassino  became  even  a  refuge  for  Gregory,  when  the  whole 
world  was  leagued  against  him*  Alter  the  death  of  that 
pontiff,  the  Abbot  Desiderio  was  unanimously  raised  to 
the  Papal  chair. 

All  these  events  are  matters  of  Euroq[)ean  histcnry.  But 
the  league  between  Rome  and  Monte  Cassino  was  fraught 
with  mortal  perils  for  the  weaker  party.  The  friendship 
of  the  Normans  was  of  greater  moment  to  the  abbot,  who 
found  himself  at  their  mercy,  than  the  precarious  support 
of  the  Popes.  Involved  in  the  lamentable  vicissitudes  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  monks  of  Monte  Cassino  were 
unable  to  pursue  a  straight  and  consistent  course.  They 
shifted  their  policy  as  if  with  a  determination  to  survive 
the  fate  of  all  around  them.  They  hastened  the  downfall 
of  the  Normans  in  1194,  when  they  perceived  that  fortune 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Suabians.  They  deserted  the 
cause  of  the  latter  family  in  1260,  when  they  saw  the  star 
of  Charles  of  Anjou  in  the  ascendant.  They  conspired 
against  the  Angevins  in  1384,  when  the  Arragonese 
dynasty  hurled  its  rivals  from  the  throne. 

Meanwhile  every  change  brought  with  it  the  decline  of 
the  power  of  the  Monastery  and  the  waning  of  its  splen- 
dour.    Charles  of  Anjou  dealt  the  first  blow  agaiust  its 
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temporal  power  by  depriTing  the  abbot  of  the  Jus  Sanguinis 
in  matters  of  erimiual  jurisdiction.*  His  successors  allowed 
tbem  no  rest,  till  they  had  stripped,  them  of  all  their  rights 
and  immunities. 

The  Cassinesehad  also  long  since  fallen  from  that  popu- 
larity for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  sanctity  of  their 
institutions.  Numberless  rival  fraternities,  the  ranting 
Carthusians,  the  sanguinary  Dominicans,  the  squalid  Fran- 
ciscans, were  more  to  the  taste  of  the  grovelling  multitude, 
than  the  accomplished  and  aristocratic,  spruce  and  tidy, 
Benedictines. 

The  vassals  of  the  Monastery  had  lost  all  reverence  for 
these  spiritual  masters.  The  revolts  of  the  people  gave  the 
monks  more  uneasiness  than  the  wrath  of  their  powerful, 
royal  antagonists.  More  than  once  the  lazy  rabble,  whom 
they  had  trained  to  riot  and  bloodshed^  broke  in  upon 
their  councils,  and  carried  an  election  by  knives  and 
cudgels.  More  than  once  a  baronial  marauder,  after  the 
fiishion  of  Julian  Ayenel,  like  Jacopo  da  Pignatero  or 
Loffredo,  or  a  popular  demagogue,  like  Francesco  Blanco 
and  other  Cassinese  Jack  Cades,  led  the  incensed  peasantry 
of  St.  Oermano  against  the  sacred  walls,  plundered,  burnt 
and  demolished,  and  for  months  and  years  usurped  the 
titles  of  Prince-Abbot  and  Bishop.  More  than  once  the 
whole  fraternity  was  led  into  captivity  by  those  lawless 
rioters.  As  feudal  lords,  they  had  their  share  in  the  hatred 
so  early  developed  in  Italy  against  feudalism ;  and,  owing 
to  their  weakness  and  division,  they  even  made  a  more  in- 
eflfeetual  stand  against  popular  movement,  than  the  lay 
barons  around  them. 

The  last  attempt  to  popularise  the  Cassinese  was  made 
not  long  after  the  invasion  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  at  the 
epoch  of  the  revived  fervour  for  monachism,  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  monks  had  almost  been  induced 
to  change  their  habits,  and  it  was  hoped  such  an  alteration 
might  be  attended  with  a  salutary  modification  of  disci- 
pline. 

There  lived  then  in  a  hermitage  on  Mount  Majella,  a 
meek  and  holy  monk,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  yclept 
Pietro  Morone,  afterwards  a  Pope  and  a  Saint,  under  the 

*  The  privilege  of  the  gibbet,  of  which  these  pious  monks  (our  author 
informs  us)  *'  were  extremely  fond/*  erano  tenerissimi. 
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name  of  Celestine.  This  man  had  taken  holy  orders  in  a 
Benedictine  monastery,  and  even  dwelt  in  a  cell  of  Monte 
Casaino.  Later  in  life,  however — what  saint  ever  was 
free  from  ambition  ? — ^he  aspired  to  found  an  Order  of  his 
own,  to  which  posterity  gave  the  name  of  the  Celestines. 

The  Cardinals  in  Conclave  assembled,  seized  with  a  rare 
fit  of  piety,  were  on  the  look-out  for  a  saint  to  be  placed 
on  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter :  their  chmoe  fell  on  St.  Celestine. 
They  forced  him  from  his  gloomy  solitude ;  they  flung  a 
scarlet  mantle  over  his  bristling  sackcloth ;  they  mounted 
him  on  an  ass*— for  even  the  milk-white  ambling  ckmea, 
or  state  palfrey  of  the  Popes,  was  too  dangerous  a  charger 
for  the  lowly  friar — and,  dwarfish,  mean-looking,  and 
squalid,  they  paraded  him  through  the  country^  amidst 
the  shouts  of  the  delighted  populace  (1294). 

The  new  Pope  had  but  one  idea  in  his  head :  how  he 
could  Celestinize  the  world.  On  his  journey  from  Naples, 
he  came  to  a  halt  at  Monte  Cassino.  He  summoned  the 
monks  around  him,  read  them  a  long  homily,  and,  much 
we  should  fancy  in  the  style  of  the  tfulless  fox,  inculcated 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  changing  their  black,  for  his 
grey,  robes.  The  monks  demurred;  but  the  Pope  was 
inexorable.  Tailors  were  summoned;  and  a  long  order 
for  grey  cowls  and  tunics  peremptorily  issued. 

The  rest  of  the  pontificate  of  poor  Celestine  is  too  well 
known.  The  weak-nerved  saint  felt  giddy  on  the  throne. 
The  deadly  tumults  of  the  Roman  barons  frightened  his 
soul  out  of  his  meagre  frame.  One  morning  early  he 
ordered  out  his  trusty  donkey,  resigned  his  crosier  into  the 
hands  of  his  treacherous  adviser  and  ruthless  successor, 
Boniface  YIII.,  and  trotted  back  to  his  ceU,  where  Boniface, 
desirous,  no  doubt,  to  help  him  in  his  work  of  mortifica- 
tion, threw  him  into  a  dungeon  with  Abbot  Angelario,  his 
Cassinese  friend,  where  they  both  died  a  martyr's  death  of 
hardship  and  sidSering,  in  1296. 

The  monks  at  Cassino  no  sooner  heard  of  the  Pope's 
abdication  and  their  abbot's  misfortunes,  than  they  tore 
their  grey,  unseemly  frocks  from  their  backs,  and  put  on 
their  soft,  luxurious  black  gowns,  resuming  their  sinful 
habits  and  worldly  passions  with  them. 

Not  long  after  these  events,  the  constitution  of  the 
Monasterv  suffered  considerable  modifications.    Soon  after 
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the  death  of  Boniface,  in  1804,  the  Church  was  led,  as  the 
priests  term  it,  into  captivity,  in  Avignon :  and  after  a  long 
exile,  and  still  longer  schism,  it  was  restored  to  Borne,  a 
mere  spectre  of  its  former  greatness.  The  world  had  to 
witness  something  more  base  and  wicked  than  the  Popes 
of  Rome ;  and  this  was  a  series  of  French  Popes.  Monte 
Cassino,  deprived  of  the  support  of  Borne,  hemmed  in  by 
the  lands  of  the  House  of  Anjou,  had  sunk  into  utter 
helplessness  and  insignificance.  John  XXII.,  himself  a 
slave  of  Philip  of  France,  sent  a  Bishop  and  a  Frenchman 
to  rule  over  the  community  of  St.  Benedict,  which  was 
thus  reduced  to  a  mere  diocese  and  gallicized  for  more 
than  half  a  century  (1821—1873). 

During  this  period  the  Abbey  was  a  prey  to  all  the 
horrors  of  incessant  devastations  both  from  foreign  invaders 
and  turbulent  vassals.  The  treasury,  the  churches,  the 
library,  and,  misery  of  miseries !  the  very  refectory,  were 
visited  by  all  the  scourges  of  war,  fire,  storms  and  earth- 
quakes. 

The  abbots  were  re-installed,  and  the  Monastery  re- 
organized under  the  auspices  of  Urban  V.  and  Joan  II. 
after  1870.  Its  independence  was,  however,  at  an  end. 
The  Vatican  and  the  House  of  Anjou  conspired  for  the 
spoUation  of  St.  Benedict.  Towns  and  territories  were, 
one  by  one,  seized  upon  by  the  two  rival  powers,  and  the 
abbots  themselves  managed  to  strip  the  Order  of  its  most 
important  possessions,  by  a  claunish  feeUng,  analogous  to 
the  Nepotwn  of  Home,  enriching  their  families  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  community. 

The  election  of  the  abbot  had  long  since  become  an  un- 
meaning ceremony.  The  supreme  ruler  of  Monte  Cassino, 
under  the  name  of  Abate  Cammendatore,  was  either  a  Papal 
Legate  or  a  Boyal  Viceroy :  and  the  Monastery  had  thus 
become  a  mere  dependency  in  the  hands  of  the  rival 
powers.  In  some  instances  the  Pope  himself  (as  Paul  II. 
in  1465)  declared  himself  the  abbot;  in  others,  a  Prince 
of  the  reigning  house  of  Naples,  as  in  the  case  of  John 
of  Arragon,  a  mere  boy  of  IS,  was  invested  with  that  nomi- 
nal dignity. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  dynasty  of  Arragon,  the  wars  of 
Charies  VIII.,  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  V.,  inflicted 
still  more  dreadful  disasters  on  the  falling  Abbey;  and 
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during  its  pfecarious  existence  for  the  three  following 
oentoriea^  it  gave  constant  symptomB  of  gradnal  diaaolution. 
By  a  compact  of  general  confederacy,  it  was  incorporated 
with  and  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  Benedictine  fira^ 
temities  in  Europe :  but  even  that  meagre  privilege  was 
disputed  by  Citeaux  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  when  the 
abbot  of  Cassino  magnanimously  consented  to  waive  his 
rights  of  precedence  in  favour  of  his  arrogant  Qalhc  rival. 

The  Abbey  was  already  crumbling  in  consequence  of  its 
decrepitude,  when  there  came  the  repeated  strokes  of  the 
French  Republic  and  Empire.  Championnet,  the  Sans 
culotte,  was  hard  upon  the  monks  in  1798,  and  the 
Neapolitan  Royalists  were  harder  still,  during  their  short 
restoration  of  1799.  Joseph  Bonaparte  at  last  suppressed 
it  in  1805,  appointing  fifty  of  the  brethren,  uncowled,  as 
keepers  of  the  archives  and  library.  In  1814,  Pope  Pius 
VII.,  himself  a  Cassinese,  re-consecrated  it.  Ferdinand  IV . 
re-endowed  it.  The  abbey  recdves,  now,  a  pension  of 
14,000  ducats  (little  more  than  £2,000).  A  score  of  Ceno- 
bites  wander  ghost-like  about  the  silent  cloisters.  The  col- 
lege numbers  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pupils :  two  thousand 
old  women  frequent  the  confessionals — nc  tranrii,  &c. 

Don.Luigi  Toati  is  welcome  to  pour  out  his  jeremiads 
on  the  departed  greatness  of  his  renowned  Monastery  on 
the  Hill.  Such  of  our  readers  as  feel  disposed,  may  also 
tender  him  their  sympathy  and  condolence.  They  may 
even  go  so  faras  to  lament  the  down&U  of  similar  institutions 
in  this  country,  and  regret  the  monkish  broth,  and  other 
liberalities  of  the  refectory,  for  which  our  imperfect  poor- 
laws  offer  BO  inadequate  a  substitute.  For  our  own  part, 
we  have  heard,  and  the  Monk  has  revealed,  enough  to  satisfy 
us  of  the  real  merits  of  his  fraternity.  By  the  perpe« 
tuation  of  their  tows,  by  their  exdusion  of  idl  candidates 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  by  their  wealth  and  luxury, 
the  Monks  of  St.  Benedict  have  most  shamefully  broken 
through  the  soundest  rules  dictated  by  their  benevolent 
founder.  They  have  proved  themselves  the  most  un* 
brotherly  conmmnity,  the  weakest  and  most  improvident 
masters,  the  most  inhuman  and  unprincipled  poUtieians. 
Like  the  Popes  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  potentates,  they 
hastened  their  fall,  even  whilst  striving  to  avert  it  by  the 
sacrifice  of  all  about  them.     Never  was. power  more  on- 
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lawfttUjj  mare  hypocritically^  more  umu^ottntably  usurped ; 
neyer  was  it  more  flagrantly  abused.  For  all  this  glaring 
evidence  of  misconduct  on  their  part^  the  Benedictines^ 
especially  the  Brethren  of  Monte  Cassino^  allege^  by  way 
of  atonement,  their  signal  services  to  the  cause  of  science 
and  literature. 

We  are  not,  indeed,  prepared  to  admit,  even  were  such 
services  ten  times  as  great  as  is  generally  pretended,  that 
their  misdeeds  as  monks  could  in  any  manner  aid  their 
work  as  treasurers  of  learning.  Had  their  vows  been 
more  strictly  adhered  to,  had  they  carefully  abstained  from 
pofitical  broils  and  turmoils,  had  they  employed  in  libraries 
only  one  tenth  of  the  wealth  they  lavished  on  the  erection 
of  fortresses,  had  they  consecrated  to  writing  one  tenth  of 
the  time  they  wasted  in  their  pitiful  intrigues — ^their  very 
poverty  and  humility  would  have  secured  the  inviolability 
of  their  sacred  retreat— books  and  parchments,  had  they 
been  their  only  riches,  would  hardly  have  tempted  the 
cupidity  even  of  Hungarians  and  Saracens.  Strange  and 
melancholy  to  reflect  upon  I  Had  the  Benedictines  been 
true  to  St.  Benedict,  we  should  hardly  have  any  of  our 
classical  losses  to  lament  1 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  Monte  Gassino  was  long  look* 
ed  upon  as  the  Ark  of  Literature  during  the  ravaging  flood 
of  medisBval  barbarism.  The  few  illustrious  men,  whose 
names  glimmer  through  the  faint  twilight  of  that  gloomy 
period,  from  Boethius  and  Symmachus,  visiters  at  the 
Abbey  in  the  days  of  Benedict  himself,  to  Thomas  Aquinas, 
a  pupil  in  the  Convent-seminary  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Frederic  II.,  are,  in  some  manner  or  other,  con- 
nected with  that  old  Monastery  on  the  Hill.  As  every 
saint,  every  founder  or  reformer  of  monasteries,  to  begin 
by  Mauro  and  Placido,  the  beloved  disciples  of  Benedict, 
even  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  who  prayed  and  fasted  for  fifty 
days  in  one  of  the  adjacent  chapels — was  either  a  novice, 
a  friar,  or  at  least  a  worshipper  at  the  Cassinese  shrine — 
so  every  man  of  learning,  from  Paul  Warnefridi,  in  the 
days  of  Charlemagne,  to  Boccaccio,  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century — was  either  a  reader  or  else  a  writer 
within  the  venerable  halls  of  the  Cassinese  library. 

Ere  the  latter  of  these  scholars  had,  by  his  own  experi^ 
eoce,  broken  the  spell  of  ignorance.  Fame  had  magnified 
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the  value  and  extent  of  the  literary  treasures  resting  on 
those  time-honoured  shelves^  till  they  were  thought  to  con- 
tain all  the  monuments  of  genius^  all  the  scibUe  of  the 
human  race.  The  lamp  of  classical  lore^  it  was  fondly 
surmised^  had  been  fed  in  silence  and  obscurity  by  those 
pious  recluses: — to  them  all  thanks  and  praise  were  due, — 
if  it  was  now  to  blaze  forth  with  renovated  lustre,  if  the 
world  was  now  to  feel  all  its  genial  warmth,  its  redeeming 
influences.  Boccaccio  —  we  have  said  —  partly  dispelled 
the  illusion.  That  second  champion  of  Classicism,  yielding 
in  success  only  to  his  accomplished  friend  Petrarch,  in 
zeal  to  no  one — Boccaccio  called  on  the  monks,  in  the 
name  of  the  re-awakened  world,  to  claim  the  common 
treasure  of  which  they  were  the  reputed  depositories* 

'^  Being  in  Puglia,''  it  is  related  by  Benvenuto  da  Imola, 
''that  is  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  he  repaired  to  the 
Cassinese  Monastery,  and,  anxious  to  see  the  library,  which, 
as  he  had  heard,  was  a  most  noble  collection,  humbly 
asked  of  a  monk  to  show  the  way  and  open  the  door  for 
him.  But  the  friar,  with  an  evil  grimace,  rudely  answered, 
'  Walk  up,  it  is  open.' 

"  Open  enough,  to  be  sure,  it  was  j  having  neither  door 
nor  window-shutters :  the  dismantled  casements  were  over- 
grown with  rank  weeds,  whilst  books,  shelves  and  benches, 
were  buried  in  a  common  litter  under  thick  layers  of  dust. 
As  the  poet  took  up  now  one,  now  another  volume,  he 
found  them  all  miserably  torn,  cut  up,  and  destroyed  in  a 
hundred  different  guises,  most  of  them  without  beginning 
or  end. 

''  Hence  taking  his  departure,  sorely  grieved  at  heart, 
he  questioned  a  monk  as  to  the  reason  of  that  ill-usage  of 
the  precious  books.  The  friar  made  answer,  that  some  of 
the  brethren,  wishing  to  turn  a  penny,  had  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  cutting  off  the  margins  of  the  larger  works,  of 
which  they  made  little  prayer  and  psalm-books,  to  be  sold 
to  the  women  and  children  of  the  neighbourhood.^' 

Against  this  charge  of  shameful  neglect  and  wilful  waste 
of  their  invaluable  deposit,  our  Cassinese  monk  urges, 
that  the  lamentable  state  of  the  library  at  the  time  of 
Boccaccio's  visit,  was  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  troops  of 
Lewis  of  Hungary  and  the  lawless  partizans  of  Jacopo  da 
Pignatero,  whose  incursions  coincide  with  the  epoch  alluded 
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to  (1848),  when  the  monastery  had  besides  severely  suf- 
fered from  plagues  and  earthquakes.  The  mutilation  and 
destruction  of  classical  works  for  the  manufacture  of  penny 
breviaries,  he  rejects  as  a  deliberate  falsehood^  attributing 
it  to  Boccaccio^s  notorious  malevolence  towards  monks  of 
all  colour  and  habit,  and  refutes  it  by  a  most  satisfactory 
statement  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  library  at  the 
present  time,  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  most  wonderful  state  of  preservation. 

The  worlds  however,  has  always  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
Boccaccio's  tale,  and  the  idea  that  the  Cassinese,  not  less 
than  all  other  monks,  either  through  ignorance  or  bigotry, 
suffered  to  perish  or  wilfully  destroyed  more  of  the  profane 
classics  than  they  actually  preserved,  is  not  to  be  counter- 
acted  by  mere  assertions. 

The  time  of  Boccaccio's  visit  is  not  satisfactorily  stated 
by  Benvenuto ;  and  we  should  rather  incline  to  name  the 
year  1360,  the  epoch  of  his  third  visit  to  Naples,  or  even 
later,  when  Boccaccio  was  rather  a  scholar  than  a  poet, — 
when  he  had  long  since  been  converted,  and  his  ideas  on 
monks  and  monasteries  were  so  far  altered,  that  he  had 
long  contemplated  a  retreat  into  a  Carthusian  convent, 
and  wore  the  church  dress  to  his  dying  day.  It  is  also 
well  to  observe,  that  the  honest  novelist,  even  in  his  bitterest 
invectives  against  monkhood  in  his  juvenile  productionsj 
never  departed  from  that  uprightness  and  truthfulness 
which  were  the  most  prominent  features  in  his  amiable 
character :  nor  can  we  suppose  that  he  would  have  con- 
sidered the  charges  of  unfaithful  or  careless  librarians  as 
likely  to  weigh  much  against  the  reputation  of  the  monks 
in  an  age  in  which  books  were  mere  caviare  to  the  multi- 
tude. Surely  the  author  of  Frate  Cipolla  could  invent 
something  more  to  the  purpose,  if  he  wished  to  malign  the 
monks,  than  the  mere  mutilation  of  books ;  a  fable,  which 
would  hardly  have  made  any  sensation  amongst  a  genera- 
tion as  yet  so  supine  to  the  interests  of  literature. 

The  books  which  came  into  the  hands  of  Boccaccio,  de- 
filed and  dismembered  beyond  recognition,  may  have  been 
removed  by  the  repentant  and  shamed  monks ;  and  the 
manuscripts,  quoted  as  patterns  of  Cassinese  industry 
and  diligence,  may  either  have  escaped  the  notice,  or,  from 
their  sacred  character,  commanded  the  respect,  even  of 
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illiterate  dealers  in  breriariea — or  may  have  been  added  to 
the  collection  hj  subsequent  acquisition. 

For  the  rest^  oar  Monk  himself  repeatedly  assures  us 
that  the  Cassinese,  up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  only  busied 
themselves  with  theological  literature;  and  the  account  he 
gives  of  the  oldest  works  still  extant  in  the  library,  afford 
no  great  idea  of  its  importance  to  any  but  a  divinity  stu- 
dent. A  few  medical  treatises,  the  works  of  Oalen,  and 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  are  almost  the  only  books  men- 
tioned, besides  a  host  of  Origens,  Ambroses  and  Augus- 
tines : '  the  one  half-pennyworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable 
deal  of  sack'  in  Falstaff's  aocount.*!^ 

*  For  the  benefit  of  the  curioiu  in  bibliography,  we  ■obmit  the  titles  of  the 
most  valued  MSS.  in  Monte  Cassino,  as  given  by  our  monk  ;  be  only  notices 
those  that  are  either  wholly  or  partly  ioedited,  or  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  and  rarity. 

MSS.  copied  or  collected  by  the  orders  of  the  Abbot  Theobald  towards  1022  : 

346.  Origenes,  in  Epistolas  PauU :  451  leaves ;  a  part  of  it  written  in  the 
Vlth  century. 

4.  Ambrosius,  contra  Arianos :  207  leaves  ;  Vllth  century* 

10.  Augustinus,  De  Trinitate,  lib.  zv.,  and  epistles. 

S02.  Sozomenus  et  Theodoretas  Hist.  Tripart  The  Tersionby  Cassidoras : 
Xth  century. 

299.  Ars  Hilderici  magistri,  eruditissimi  viri.  Hilderic's  grammar :  IXth 
century. 

79.  Medical  miscellany.  Hippocrates,  Oalen,  ftc :  875  leave* ;  Xth  cen- 
tury, 

69.  The  works  of  Galen  :  303  leaves  ;  IXth  or  Xth  century. 

49.  The  Code  of  Justinian;  Xth  or  Xlth  century. 
57.  Attgustin's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms. 

28.  De  civitate  Dei. 

74.  Gregorii  Homilise,  XL. 

— — —  Moralia. 
48.  Claudius,  in  Epistolas  Pauli. 

97.  Rabanus,  De  Origine  Remm. 

98.  Beda,  Super  Marcum. 
461.  Pontificate  Romanum. 

300.  Historia  Recuperationis  Hierusalem  et  Antiochise,  et  alia ;  Xllth  cen- 
tury. 

Collected  under  the  Abbot  Desiderio  in  the  XTth  century. — A  catalogue  of 
the  works,  given  at  the  time  by  Leo  Hotbensis,  numbers,'among  others,  some 
works  of  Cicero,  Ovid,  Terence,  and  Seneca,  now  no  longer  extant : 

29.  Auxilii  Presbyteri  Etymologjcon  Linguss  Latinss. 

50.  Aux.  Presb.  Questiones  in  Genesim,  etc. 
60.  A  commentary  on  Paul's  epistles  :  anon. 

69.  Homilies  of  the  holy  fathers,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Origen, 
Maximus,  etc 

124.  Jewish  Antiquities  by  Joecphus :  a  Latin  version  by  Rufinus. 
218.  A  Latin  Lexicon  :  anon. 
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We  have  frequent  aUusiona^  but  no  distinct  infonnation^ 
respecting  the  state  of  literature  amongst  the  Casa&nese 
community  in  the  earliest  ages.  We  are  only  vaguely  told 
that  Abbot  Petronace^  the  restorer  of  the  abbey  in  718^ 
Abbot  Aligemo,  its  re-builder  in  949,  and  others  of  the 
high-minded  mitred  prelates,  were  zealous  promoters  of 
all  liberal  studies.  But  the  golden  age  of  learning  in  the 
Monastery  took  place  during  the  govemment  of  that  same 
Desideiio  (1058-1087)  whom  we  have  seen  strenuously 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  Church  by  the  side  of  Gregory 
YII.  This  brave  monk,  by  birth  a  Lombard,  of  the  princely 
house  of  Benevento,  restored  all  the  edifices  belonging  to 
the  Abbey,  adding  a  library,  and  opening  a  school  on  the 
most  liber^  university  plan,  for  scient^  no  less  than 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  most  distinguished  names  in 
the  Cassinese  annals  are  those  of  his  contemporaries. 
Constantino  AfHcanus,  the  physician  and  astronomer, 
hunted  &om  land  to  land  as  a  heretic  and  a  sorcerer,  driven 
by  envy  and  ignorance  even  from  the  famous  school  of 
Salerno,  to  whose  lustre  he  had  so  powerfully  contributed, 
found  bis  last  shelter  under  the  patronage  of  the  liberal- 
minded  abbot.  Leo  Marsicanus  and  Amatus  wrote  their 
historical  works  at  this  period,  and  the  annals  compiled  by 
their  predecessors,  by  several  learned  abbots  and  other 
monastic  chroniclers,  were  now  carefully  collected  and 

225.  Medical  Miscellany. 

321,  The  book  of  Job ;  with  a  commentary  by  the  monk  Philip,  a  disciple 
of  St.  Jerome. 

318.  JohannU  Presbyter),  De  Mnsicft  antiquft. 

387.  Sermones  et  Colloquia  inter  Virtutes  et  Vitia :  anon, 

359.  Concilii  Ephesini  Translatio,  etc. 

351.  De  curatione  partium  totius  corporis. 

467.  Psalteriam  scriptum  quinque  modis. 

Etc  etc.  etc. 

As  a  specimen  of  monkish  scholarship,  as  well  as  of  their  charity  and  forgive- 
ness, we  transcribe  a  note  prefixed  to  some  of  their  books  by  way  of  warning 
to  literary  thieves : — "  Si  quis  vel  unum  de  os  libros,  qui  'superius  scripti  sant 
de  predieta  Ecclesia  S.  Benedict!,  quolibed  modo  auferre  molierit,  vel  tempta- 
verit,  oon  habeat  pars  neqne  sors  in  resurrectione  Justorum.  Sed  sit  pars 
ejus  cum  his  qui  ad  sinistram  positis  in  setemo  igne  daronandi  erunt,  et  hie 
cum  advixerint  anathematis  yincnlo  sint  innodati.  Dicite  omnes,  qunso  : 
Fiat,  Fiat.  Et  similiter  patiatur  qui  banc  anathemam  de  hunc  librum  avolare 
studierit." 

In  plain  BngKsh  :  "  If  any  man  takes  a  fancy  to  any  of  these  books,  and 
dares  to  steal,  or  even  thinks  of  stealing,  it,  let  him  do  so  and  be  d — d. 
Amen."     Such  Latin  and  such  feelings  flourished  at  Monte  Cassino  in  1028.  . 
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neatly  tranBcribed.  '^  We  must  not/'  observes  the  bisto^ 
rian  Oiannone,  a  man  never  accused  of  extreme  partiality 
towards  monks  in  general,  "  defraud  the  Cassinese  monks 
of  the  well'deserved  praise  of  having,  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  darkness,  made  the  first  efforts  towards  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  the  learned  professions  in  these  provinces.  The 
diligence  of  the  famous  abbot,  Desiderio,  afterwards  Pope 
Victor  III.,  enabled  us  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  Justinian,  &c.'' 

The  famous  Pietro  Diacono,  and  that  monk,  Alberico, 
whose  vision  was  supposed  to  have  inspired  Dante  with  the 
first  thought  of  his  mysterious  journey,  flourished  about 
thirty  years  after  the  above  period  :  and  their  names  are 
almost  the  last  occurring  in  our  author's  enumeration  for 
a  long  lapse  of  years,  corresponding  to  the  disastrous  times 
of  the  dominion  of  the  houses  of  Suabia  and  Anjou,  rife 
with  the  most  dire  calamities  ^  the  Abbey  as  well  as  to 
the  progress  of  learning. 

It  was  only  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  classical 
literature  had  reached  its  zenith  all  over  Italy,  that  a  few 
of  the  Cassinese  monks  attained  some  degree  of  notoriety 
as  Greek  or  Latin  scholars,  and  Italian  writers.  But  such 
names  as  Benedetto  DelF  uva,  Onorato  Fascitelli,  Angelo 
de  Faggis,  and  Leonardo  degli  Oddi,  are  lost  in  the  blaze 
of  light  emitted  by  the  great  luminaries  of  that  ever-me- 
morable era.  In  the  same  manner  the  historians  Erasmo 
Ghittala,  Placido  and  Giovanni  Federici,  the  Cassinese  con- 
tributors to  the  colossal  works  of  Muratori,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century — ^and  the  Irish  antiquarian, 
Joseph  McCarthy,  and  the  philologist,  Casimiro  Correale, 
towards  its  close — are  not  calculated  to  give  a  very  exalted 
opinion  of  the  splendour  of  Cassinese  literature  towards  its 
setting. 

The  arts,  likewise,  seem  to  have  derived  more  substan- 
tial advantages  from  the  munificence  of  the  wealthy  Mo- 
nastery in  olden  than  in  recent  times.  The  abbey  church, 
its  extensive  cloisters,  the  abbatial  palace  at  St.  Germano, 
the  castles,  chapels,  churches  and  hospitals,  which  cover 
the  grounds  for  miles  and  miles  around  the  base  of  the 
consecrated  hill,  were  reared  again  and  again,  and  always 
with  the  grandeur  that  signalizes  all  the  edifices  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.    The  treacherous  ground   on 
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whicli  they  rose^  no  leas  than  the  rage  of  mthleas  invaders' 
frequently  contributed  to  rase  those  several  buildings  to 
the  ground ;  so  that  they  received  at  different  periods  such 
additions  and  improvements  as  might  well  recommend 
them  to  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  fabrics  of  the  abbey  appeared  at  last  to  have  reached 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection  under  the  cares  of  the 
abbots^  Ignasio  Squarcialupi^  and  Angelo  de  Faggis^  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Unfortunately,  towards  the  year  1640, 
and  down  to  the  middle  of  the  following  century — a  Spanish 
abbott,  Quesada,  leading  the  way — ^the  monks,  as  if  re- 
solved not  to  leave  well  alone,  undertook  a* complete  re- 
construction of  their  splendid  Basilica.  Italy  was  then  at 
the  lowest  degree  of  corruption  of  all  the  arts,  and  we  can 
readily  believe  our  historian,  when  he  assures  us,  that  every 
•tone  within  the  temtoiy  of  St.  Benedict  was  irrepHrably 
disfigured  by  gaudy  ornaments,  tinsel  and  trumpery,  in 
accordance  with  the  false  and  baroque  taste  of  the  times. 

Monte  Cassino  has  thus,  at  the  present  time,  little  worthy 
of  our  attention  in  an  architectural  point  of  view.  The 
master-pieces  of  Bassano,  Luca  Giordano,  and  others,  are, 
however,  still  hanging  on  the  altars  of  the  abbey  church. 

Thus  the  literary  influence,  no  less  than  the  political 
importance,  of  Monte  Cassino,  even  magnified  to  the 
utmost  power  of  its  panegyrists,  belongs  altogether  to  the 
gloomiest  period  of  the  ages  of  darkness.  An  edifice  of 
barbarism,  its  mission  was  fulfilled,  and  its  useAilness 
became  more  than  questionable  at  the  first  dawn  of 
modem  civilization.  AH  the  following  centuries  of  its 
lingering  decay  only  tended  to  exhibit  the  vices  of  the 
system  on  which  it  was  based.  Monachism,  at  the  best, 
could  perhaps,  in  its  own  times,  be  looked  upon  as  the 
least  of  evils ;  but  it  became  the  worst,  when  it  outlived  the 
general  demolition  of  all  others.  The  existence  of  monastic 
asylums  may  have  been  expedient,  may  have  been  provi- 
dential,  amidst  prevailing  anarchy  and  violence.  Nay 
more^  St.  Bemard^s  Hospice  on  the  Alps,  and  the  Beguines 
of  Belgium,  have  been  spared  by  the  boldest  innovators. 
Temporary  houses  of  refuge,  so  long  as  they  are  based  on 
poverty,  meekness  and  charity,  such  as  Benedict's  brother- 
hood in  the  first  generation^  might  be  viewed  without 
suspicion  even  in  more  enlightened  days : — but  if  men,  in 
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the  nineteenth  century^  will  submit  to  be  rough-ridden  by 
arrogant  despots  like  the  Benedictines,  or  roasted  alive  by 
cowled  fiends  like  the  Dominicans,  or  eaten  out  of  house 
and  home  by  such  begging  locusts  as  the  Franciscans — or, 
finally,  led  by  the  nose  by  such  shallow  hypocrites  as  the 
Jesuits — then,  may  Heaven  have  mercy  on  human  blind- 
ness and  perverseness  1 

But  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  monachism  in  its 
various  shapes,  it  seems  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that  the 
Order  of  Benedict  has  lost  the  sympathies  even  of  the 
Catholic  world ;  for  even  in  the  so-called  revival  of  piety 
throughout  France,  Italy  and  Germany,  establishments 
like  Monte  Cassino  are  su£Fered  to  lie  in  comparative  inac- 
tivity and  insignificance,  the  more  strenuous  miUtia  of 
Loyola  engrossing  all  the  maternal  tenderness  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recollect,  that  the 
relics  of  monkish  saints,  their  miraculous  images,  their 
endless  legends  and  traditions,  have  done  more  towards 
deepening  the  chaotic  night  of  the  middle  ages,  than  all 
their  manuscripts,  their  chronicles  and  homilies  could  ever 
achieve  towards  its  ultimate  dissipation.  The  almost  daily 
visits  of  pontiffs  and  monarchs,  the  arrival  of  some  stray 
saint  from  far-off  countries,  the  consecration  of  a  new 
chapel  or  church-yard,  the  installation  of  a  new  abbot,  or 
the  burial  of  an  old  one,  besides  the  annual  solemnization 
of  the  festivals  of  a  host  of  patron  saints  and  benefactors, 
had  ended  by  hallowing  almost  every  day  in  the  Calendar. 
Life  at  the  abbey  had  the  air  of  a  perpetual  holiday,  and 
the  seasonable  performance  of  a  miracle,  the  exhibition  of 
a  bone  or  a  lock  of  hair,  the  gift  of  some  allied  fraternity, 
and  the  crowding  of  a  host  of  pilgrims, — never  failed  to 
give  a  new  zest  to  the  usual  church  mummeries,  whenever 
their  sameness  appeared  to  pall  on  the  senses  of  the  weary 
multitude. 

The  vassals  at  Cassino,  no  less  than  the  populace  at 
Borne,  no  less  than  the  beggarly  mob  at  Malta,  or  wherever 
priestly  rule  prevailed,  were  invariably  ingrafted  with 
an  inveterate  sluggishness,  that  ages  of  a  better  govern- 
ment will  not  be  able  to  cure. 

We  shall  abstain  from  quoting  any  of  these  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  ceremonies,  which  however,  described 
as  they  are  by  the  reverend  Father  Tosti  with  such  grave 
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sanctimoniousness  and  would-be  heroic  magniloquence^ — 
enlivened  by  the  excellent  illustratioas  with  which  his  three 
handsome  volumes  abound, — ^might  prove  sufficiently  edify* 
ing  and  amusing. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  bodies  of  Benedict  and  Scholastica 
alone^  might  famish  the  subject  of  an  epopee.  The  founder 
of  Monte  Cassino  and  his  sister  were,  it  is  well-known, 
buried  under  the  pavement  of  the  humble  chapel,  which 
the  former  erected  on  the  hill  to  the  Divinity.  On  the 
first  demolition  of  the  Sanctuary  by  the  Lombards,  in 
589^  the  terrified  monks  left  those  precious  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pagans.  Some  of  the  fugitives,  however, 
returned  soon  after  that  sudden  dispersion,  and  stationed 
themselves  as  keepers  of  those  unviolated  sepulchres, 
during  the  whole  exile  of  the  iratemity  at  the  Lateran. 

The  French  Benedictines,  however,  who,  since  the  first 
mission  of  St.  Maur,  had  raised  several  flourishing  esta* 
blishments  throughout  their  country,  were  as  anxious  for 
the  possession  of  those  lUustrious  carcases,  as  their  Italian 
brethren  could  be ;  and  knowing  very  well  that  such  trea* 
sures  were  not  to  be  had  for  mere  asking,  they  resorted 
to  the  obvious  expedient  of  stealing  them. 

A  monk,  by  name  Aigulph,  instructed  by  Momulus, 
Abbot  of  Fleury,  was  seen  prowhng,  like  a  hungry  wolf, 
about  the  ruins.  The  watc£fulness  of  the  guardians  was 
lulled  asleep  by  his  show  of  fervent  devotion — an  op- 
portunity was  offered — and  the  pious  theft  was  accom- 
plished. 

As  the  cunning  Frenchman  was  smuggling  his  prey 
along  the  Appenines,  and  across  the  Alpine  defiles,  the 
Pope,  Sergius,  who  had  received  a  miraculous  warning  of 
the  treasonable  sdieme,  raised  the  hue  and  cry  after  the 
thief,  and  hurried,  but  too  late,  on  his  track ;  the  whole 
Italian  priesthood  in  vain  joining  in  the  pursuit  (a.  d. 
690). 

It  was,  however,  all  labour  lost  for  the  French.  Be- 
hold, at  the  restoration  of  the  abbey  in  718,  the  conse- 
crated bodies  were  found  snug,  safe  and  sound  at  their 
place,  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  and  breathing  the 
never-£aihng  odour  of  sanctity. 

At  the  consecration  of  the  Church  by  Pope  Zachary, 
in  748,  that  good  Pope  saw  them  with  his  own  eyes, 
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though  he  knew  better  than  touch  them  with  his  own 
hands ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  leave  a  precise  and  circumstantial 
account  of  the  whole  transaction  in  that  fiimous  bull^  the 
leaden  seal  of  which  is  still  there  to  convince  the  most  in« 
credulous.  Pope  Alexander  II.  also  saw  those  bodies^  and 
fresher  than  ever,  in  1071, — an  incontrovertible  proof 
that  they  had  equally  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens 
in  884. 

Yet,  who  would  believe  it?  the  French  never  ceased 
all  the  time  to  crow  and  to  bray  over  the  success  of  their 
thievish  trick.  They  contended  the  corpses  of  the  saints 
had  actually  reached  Fleury  in  perfect  safety,  and  had 
been  lodged  in  the  abbey-vault  of  that  renowned  sanc- 
tuary, where  they  gave,  by  frequent  miracles,  the  most 
irrefragable  proof  of  their  presence. 

Those  venerable  bones  thus  became  a  very  bone  of  con- 
tention for  the  monasteries  of  both  nations.  Discussions, 
exhortations,  tracts,  anathemas,  and  finally  squibs,  pas- 
quinades, and  all  sorts  of  ribaldries,  were  launched  at 
each  other's  heads,  by  those  fiery  belligerents. 

The  faithful  were  mystified  and  bewildered.  The  bodies 
might  be  here,  might  be  there — might  possibly  be  every- 
where. 

At  length,  in  1478,  the  young  Prince,  John  of  Arragon, 
being  raised  to  the  supreme  dignity  in  Monte  Cassino, 
would  have  the  matter  settled  by  ocular  demonstration. 

Earthquakes,  whirlwinds,  and  Egyptian  darkness,  were 
resorted  to  by  the  outraged  saints  to  protect  their  holy 
relics  from  profane  molestation.  But  the  young  abbot 
was  not  to  be  daunted.  His  masons  dug  deeper  and 
deeper,  till  lo  I  under  the  main  altar,  under  a  slab  of  black 
marble,  in  a  coffin  of  fragrant  cedar — ^with  their  head  to 
the  choir,  and  the  feet  towards  the  shrine  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist — side  by  side,  with  their  hands  crossed  on  their 
breast,  the  brother  and  sister  were  reposing.  "  From  their 
still  living  flesh,''  continues  our  authority,  '*a  kind  of 
manna^  was  seen  continually  dripping,  and  depositing 
itself  on  a  table  of  porphyry,  where  it  immediately  clotted 
and  hardened." 

The  rash  abbot  and  his  abettors  and  accomplices,  the 
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Arragonese  viceroy  who  had  countenanced  the  sacrilege^ 
and  the  Pope  who  permitted  it^  dearly  paid  for  the  grati- 
fication of  their  wanton  curiosity.  Sudden  deaths  plagues^ 
and  civil  wars^  visited  the  guilty  generation. 

So  that^  when^  at  the  last  repairs,  in  1637,  the  double 
coffin  was  again  unwarily  exposed  to  view,  the  Abbot 
Caffarelli  and  his  monks,  made  wise  by  terrific  experience, 
hastened  to  lay  bricks  and  ^lortar  upon  it,  fully  satisfied 
that  the  evidence  of  our  own  eyes  may  not  unfirequently 
mislead  us  — ^but  faith,  never ! 
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Art.  III.— sacred  POETRY. 

1.  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual  So^fs.    By  Isaac  Watts, 

D.D.     London,  1846. 

2.  Anthologia  Davidiea ;  or  a  Metrical  Translation  of  the 

whole  Book  of  Psalms, selected  from  unfnAKshed  versions, 
with]  alterations,  by  Presbyter  Cicestrensis.  London : 
F.  &  J.  Rivington,  1846. 

Of  all  the  various  expressions  that  Religion  has  won  from 
man,  none  is  so  entirely  religious  as  the  Hymn ;  nor  in 
the  soul's  manifold  intercourse  with  God  has  she  put  forth 
any  utterance  so  exclusively  His  as  the  Song  of  Praise. 
In  prayer  our  business  is  with  Ood,  but  in  our  own  behalf: 
for  ourselves  we  strive ;  the  strictest  self-regard  is  no  im- 
pertinence here.  But  with  the  Hymn  it  is  not  so ;  that 
belongs  to  God,  both  as  its  subject  and  object :  there  we 
ascend  to  Him,  we  aspire  for  Him.  Self-forgetfulness  is 
our  fitting  posture  nowhere  more  than  here ;  our  concern 
is  not  merely  ft^f^A  Him  but /or  Him. 

In  prayer  our  concern  is  too  pressing,  too  immediate, 
for  our  utterance  not  to  be  of  the  simplest  sort ;  we  are  no 
weighers  of  words,  we  make  no  long  demand  upon  the 
fancy,  stay  for  no  glowing  images,  wait  for  no  happy  er- 
pressions.  We  speak  as  we  feel,  earnestly,  warmly,  vividly : 
out  care  not  to  take  pains  with  our  speech.  But  the  Song 
of  Praise  demands  that  diligence ;  the  Almighty  is  to  be 
magnified ;  we  stretch  owe  faculties  to  the  uttermost ;  we 
give  God  aU  we  have,  exalt  Him  with  all  the  strength  of 
our  intellect,  adorn  Him  with  all  the  wealth  of  our  imagi- 
nation ;  refuse  all  forms  of  expression  that  seem  unworthy 
of  the  theme,  linger  over  the  homage  till  we  are  better 
pleased  with  it ;  work  upon  it  with  ardour ;  perfect  it  with 
care;  and  then  feel  our  greatest  carefulness  insufficient, 
and  our  best  diligence  idleness. 

Not  but  that  whole  classes  of  Hymns  express  the  very 
spirit  of  prayer,  are  as  suppliant,  as  direct,  as  personal : 
not  but  that  many  lofty  Songs  of  Praise  have  sprang  at 
once  into  being,  immediate  creatures  of  the  affections, 
without  carefulness  or  painstaking.     But  this,  the  essence 
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of  the  prayer,  is  only  the  accident  of  the  Hymn.  For,  un- 
doubtedly, Sacred  Poetry  has  been  most  glorious,  when  it 
has  most  closely  adhered  to  its  characteristic ;  when  it  has 
dwelt  upon  divine  perfection  rather  than  upon  mortal  want. 
Most  nobly  have  those  Sacred  Singers  done,  who  have 
looked  most  to  God  and  least  to  themselves;  who  have 
filled  themselves  to  greatest  fulness  with  the  light  of 
Heaven^  and  cast  no  utilitarian  eye  upon  things  divine; 
who  gather  their  faculties  most  closely  around  the  divine 
attributes,  linger  most  fondly  about  the  divine  glories,  and 
give  themselves  most  unreservedly  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Saviour. 

Full  vindication  for  these  remarks  is  furnished  by  the 
highest  genius  that  ever  took  up  the  Sacred  Lyre.  As 
translator  of  the  more  prayerful  Psahns,  Milton  often  finds 
his  match  in  Sternhold  and  Hopkins ;  while  as  the  poet  of 
Christmas  Day,  he  has  no  peer  among  mortal  bards.  The 
Angels  who  informed  the  Shepherds  could  not  but  be  out- 
sung  by  the  sweet  singer  of  the  Nativity.  An  all-tasking, 
all-aUuring  occupation  did  his  surpassing  facidties  regard 
it ''  to  celebrate  in  glorious  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage 
of  Ood's  Almightiness,  and  what  he  works,  and  what  he 
suffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  providence  in  his  Church.^' 
And  yet  against  these  high  themes  a  wrongful  charge  has 
been  brought — ^they  have  been  calumniated  as  insufficient 
for  lofty  poetry,  as  unattractive  of  Genius.  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  had  the  surprising  folly  to  say  of  "  Lycfdas'^  that "  the 
diction  was  harsh  and  the  numbers  unpleasing,'^  presumed 
so  say  of  Devotional  Poetry,  "  the  paucity  of  its  topics  en- 
forces perpetual  repetition,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  matter 
rqects  the  ornament  of  figurative  diction.'^  The  barren- 
ness of  fancy  which,  in  conjunction  with  political  aversion, 
80  strangely  slandered  that  sweetest  of  sad  elegies,  could 
not  help,  in  company  with  conventional  piety,  becoming 
the  defamer  of  Sacred  Song. 

Ts  Religion  incapable  of  moving  a  very  high  utterance 
because  God  '^inhabits  the  praises  of  Eternity?*'  From 
the  world's  beginning  there  has  been  doting  and  self-im- 
molation in  the  Mother,  ardour  and  truth  in  the  Lover, 
fondness  and  fidelity  in  the  Spouse;  yet,  despite  this 
sameness,  the  poet  has  been  ever  ready  with  his  celebra- 
tion.   AU  human  affection  has  remained  in  essence  the 
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same^  yet  Genius  has  never  murmured  against  it  for  scan- 
tiness  of  topic,  but  thanked  it  for  most  various  and  bounti-* 
ful  inspiration.  Again ;  Man  from  his  Creation-day  has 
been  strong  and  beautiful,  has  done  great  things,  and  yet 
that  strength,  and  beauty,  and  greatness,  though  essen- 
tially the  same,  has  never  lacked  any  variety  of  commemo- 
ration. Is  "  The  First  Good,  First  Perfect,  and  First  Fair/' 
a  feeble  prompter,  because  with  him  Might,  and  Fairness^ 
and  Glory,^are  everlasting  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  though  human  affections  and 
endowments  are  the  same  in  all  ages  at  bottom,  yet  the 
difference  that  exists  between  man  and  man  affects  them 
differently.  Each  heart  gives  Love  a  different  entertain- 
ment ;  Strength,  Beauty  and  Goodness  are  holden  under 
a  variety  of  tenui  e.  Here,  it  may  be  urged,  Poetrjr  pos- 
sesses advantages  which  she  does  not  find  with  Him,  the 
absolutely,  the  entirely  Unchanging  One.  To  what 
thousand  accidents  is  Human  Love  subject  I  how  various 
its  degrees !  how  delicate,  how  numberless,  its  shades  I 
There  is  its  doubt,  its  sadness,  its  subtle  growth,  its  in- 
creasing fervour,  its  trembling  joy,  its  passing  rapture. 
There  are  rich  materials  for  Poetry  which  she  misses  in 
the  august  stillness,  the  enduring  evenness  of  Love  Divine, 
watching  us  ever  with  serenest  smile,  holding  us  always 
in  kindest  embrace,  ignorant  of  degree,  sublime  above 
circumstance. 

All  this  may  seem  at  first  sight  in  the  way  of  the  heart's 
manifold  utterance  in  Sacred  Song :  but  against  this  uni- 
formity of  the  Creator  we  must  set  the  variety  of  the 
creature.  For  every  filial  spirit  the  Father  has  a  manifes- 
tation of  Himself  separate  and  by  no  means  similar.  Love 
Divine  meets  with  a  somewhat  different  reception  in  every 
grateftd  heart ;  one  cleaves  to  Gt)d  in  sadness,  and  gives 
Him  a  mournful  constancy :  another  loves  and  trembles : 
another  clings  to  Heaven  softly,  tenderly,  humbly :  the 
fidehty  of  another  is  fond  and  familiar :  this  man  wears  a 
calm  and  quiet  piety ;  that  is  all  energy,  all  aspiration,  one 
perpetual  rapture.  Surely  it  is  impossible  for  a  mighty 
master  of  the  human  heart  to  find  more  various  exercise  of 
his  power  than  in  the  analysing  and  giving  forth  of  this 
manifold,  mysterious,  awful  intercourse  of  the  heart  with 
Heaven,  to  murmur  about  "  scantiness  of  topic.'' 
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And  when  has  Grenius  such  a  call  to  be  larish  of  its 
strength  and  riches  as  when  lending  itself  to  the  utterance 
of  ''the  First  Good,  First  Perfect,  and  First  Fair/'— as  in 
the  endeavour  to  spring  towards  the  Infinite,  the  Ever- 
lasting? According  to  the  height  of  the  flight  should  be 
the  strength  of  the  wing. 

Religion  can  furnish  Imagination  with  employment  to 
perplex  its  manifold  activity,  to  task  its  utmost  strength. 
Shall  Imagination  unlock  stores  of  undiscovered  wesdth^ 
at  every  fresh  demand  the  inferior  afifections  make,  and 
shall  it  plead  poverty  and  emptiness  to  each  summons  of 
the  loftier  love  ?  shall  the  ties  of  Earth  be  ever  provoking 
Poesy  to  new  and  dehcious  utterance,  and  no  reinforce- 
ment arrive  to  the  hosts  of  sweet  strains  that  master  round 
our  bond  with  Heaven?  Shall  Man's  petty  greatness, 
Man's  dusky  splendour,  always  win  noble  celebration,  and 
the  Almighty,  the  all-glorious,  prove  less  successful  ?  Shall 
the  halting  progress  of  Mortality  rejoice  in  the  company 
of  lofty  songs  of  joy,  and  shall  the  stately  march  of  the 
Eternal  Providence  be  less  augustly  attended  ? 

But  no  more  of  this  superfluous  questioning.  Man  has  in 
every  age,  in  every  land,  under  every  faith,  bravely  answered 
"  No."  Man's  noblest  and  most  precious  affections  have 
ever  allured  his  loftiest  genius,  ever  prompted  it  to  sweet- 
est and  Bublimest  utterance.  We  must  not  judge  of  their 
power  merely  from  the  multitude  of  Hymns  and  Odes  that 
they  have  inspired ;  we  must  not  set  down  as  their  only  ser- 
vants, the  Masters  of  the  Sacred  Lyre :  they  have  not 
alone  given  their  genius  to  God  who  have  called  their 
genius  by  His  name.  He  and  all  that  appertains  to  Him 
have  not  merely  been  exalted  in  songs  expressly  dedicated  to 
Him  and  His  :  songs  of  wider  range,  of  no  exclusive  in- 
^iration,  have  contributed  to  His  glory :  Epic  Poetry  has 
lent  itself  to  this  service,  has  always  leaned  reverentially 
upon  Religion,  invoked  her  presence,introduced  her  themes, 
borrowed  interest,  animation  and  energy  from  her;  re- 
caived  a  subject  at  her  hands ;  welcomed  her  as  principal 
or  auxiliar  influence.  The  great,  the  universal  character- 
istic of  the  Hero  of  Epic  Song,  is  his  religious  aspect.  He 
comes  most  prominently,  most  impressively,  before  us  as 
the  friend  or  foe  of  Hearen, — ^its  chosen  or  its  abhorred. 
What  do  we  soonest  find  out  of  Achilles,  Ulysses,  ^neas. 
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Godfirey, — ^but  that  they  are  the  favotirites  of  the  sky? 
In  the  Iliad^  Odyssey,  and  ^neid,  Religion  is  admitted  as 
an  auxiliar  agency :  the  fflory  of  the  Grods  is  not  the  end  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  bnt  the  honour  of  their  Hero.  Heaven 
is  introduced  as  the  Minister  to  his  glory,  as  the  labourer 
for  his  advancement.  A  Greek  might  call  them  Sacred 
Poems,  though  their  sacredness  is  not  their  chief  charac- 
teristic. But  our  peerless  Epic  is  altogether  a  holy  soug : 
Milton  would  not  make  free  with  Heaven  for  the  honour 
of  his  own  creations,  but  created  to  glorify  the  Deity. 
There  has  been  much  dispute  about  the  Hero  of  Paradise 
Lost.  Some  stout  sticklers  for  Epic  precision  have  been 
nnable  to  discover  auy  Hero  at  all :  others  have  awarded 
that  eminence  to  Satan.  The  true  Hero  is  Divine  Provi- 
dence. For  its  honour  does  each  character  conspire, 
each  incident  combine.  For  this  end  strive  ignorantly 
the  opposing  fiends,  wittingly  the  helping  angels.  The 
horror  of  Hell,  the  charm  of  Paradise,  but  commend  and 
glorify  it.  Exactly  and  augustly  fulfilled  was  his  early 
hope  and  prayer,  ^'to  take  up  a  harp  and  sing  thee  an 
elaborate  song  to  generations.''  Obviously  religious  too 
is  the  JerussJem  Delivered ;  but  its  religiousness  is  not 
so  peculiar  as  that  of  Paradise  Lost.  The  Crusade,  though 
undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  Cross,  overtowers  it ;  the 
enterprise  is  greater,  more  prominent,  than  the  inspiration  ! 
The  characters  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  Heaven ; 
yet  Heaven  appears  to  minister,  rather  than  be  ministered 
to, — honours  them,  rather  than  is  honoured  of  them. 

Than  the  divine  song  of  Dante,  where  can  song  more 
divine  be  found?  If  as  Villemain  would  have  it,  it  is  Epic 
(inasmuch  as  an  Epic  according  to  him  is  the  exactest  ex- 
pression of  the  age,  the  Cyclopsedia  of  all  its  knowledge, 
the  receptacle  of  all  its  ideas,  the  shrine  of  all  its  feelings), 
never  except  in  Paradise  Lost  has  Epic  Poetry  been  more 
of  a  sacr^  song  than  in  the  Divina  Comedia.  Dante, 
though  never  standing  as  Milton  often  does, 

"  Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere," 

has  much  more  to  do  with  men,  has  a  much  greater 
variety  of  human  interest,  is  not  so  directly,  intentionally, 
religious,  declares  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  his  song  in 
no  solemn  dedication,  nor  selects  no  less  august  a  patron 
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than  the  Holy  Spirits.  The  Hero  of  the  Divina  Comedia 
18 — ^not  Divine  Providence^  but  the  personal  religion  of 
Dante ;  and  glory  is  gathei^sd^  not  so  much  around  God's 
attributes,  as  about  his  own  spiritual  aflPections ;  and  among 
these  we  may  surely  reckon  his  love  of  Beatrice,  fix>m 
which  all  mortal  mixture  has  departed. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  all  great  upliftings  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, Religion  has  borne  her  part  and  received  her  recom- 
pense ;  that  Epic  Poetry,  so  far  as  in  it  lies,  has  consented, 
has  exulted  to  become  a  Sacred  Song. 

And  the  songs  which  Religion  has  especially,  professedly 
inspired, — ^her  train  of  swelling  Odes,  her  retinue  of 
duteous  Hjrmns,  to  what  songs  do  they  yield  7  In  multi- 
tude the  songs  of  Sion  have  probably  as  much  to  boast  as 
war-songs  or  love-ditties.  And  in  excellence  how  can 
amorous  or  warlike  Poetry  be  compared  with  Religious  7 
Beside  Milton's  unapproachable  "  Hymn  to  the  Morning  of 
Christ's  Nativity,"  and  Crashaw's  amazing  "  Hymn  to  the 
Name  above  every  name,  the  Name  of  Jesus,"  Pindar 
is  inglorious,  Horace  impotent,  Dryden  faint,  Gray  feeble. 
The  pen  of  amourist,  whether  '^  vulgar"  or  refined,  (to  pass 
by  "  the  trencher  fury  of  rhyming  parasite,")  even  *'  the 
invocation  of  Dame  Memory,  and  her  Syren  Daughters," 
can  produce  but  ignoble  poetry  in  comparison  to  that  ob- 
tained by  "  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit  who  can 
enrich  with  all  utterance,  and  sends  his  Seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of 
whom  he  pleases." 

Sacred  Poetry  is  a  wide,  vast  realm,  divided  into  many 
provinces,  with  room  for  every  soil  and  every  climate.  The 
variety  of  our  Faith,  the  dissimilitudes  of  Christendom, 
have  contributed  to  diversify,  and  enrich  it ;  each  portion 
of  the  Universal  Church  has  its  own  peculiar  feelings  and 
ideas  to  express,  its  own  special  events  to  commemorate. 
The  Roman  Church  has  done  her  duty  amply  here, — 
has  famished  Christianity  with  much  of  its  objective 
Poetry.  She  has  appropriately  expressed  herself,  seized 
upon  the  outward  occurrences  of  her  faith,  woven  her  his- 
tory into  song,  hymned  her  graceful  and  alluring  Idolatry, 
poured  out  many  a  sweet  strain  for  the  Virgin,  grown 
melodious  over  every  saint,  borrowed  inspiration  from 
every  ordinance,  and  given  a  voice  to  her  chief  character- 
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istics^  her  unity^  endurance  and  tinchangingness.  Poetrjr 
boweyer  has  not  been  her  favourite  expression ;  she  has 
preferred  the  language  of  picture  and  statue;  their 
power  over  the  senses^  their  allurement  for  the  eye^  are 
more  after  her  heart  than  the  feebler  attractiveness  of 
numbers. 

The  spirit  of  song  has  fallen  fully  on  Protestantism : 
her  peculiar  soul  has  upsprung  on  thousands  of  noble 
songs.  She  has  gone  straight  with  her  homage  to  Qod, 
has  burst  into  singing  over  the  glories  of  his  nature,  de- 
vised many  a  fair  celebration  of  his  general  providence, 
hymned  rapturously  his  special  grace,  broke  forth  into 
strains  of  passionate  gratitude  to  the  Saviour,  exalted 
the  high  estate  of  each  spirit  chosen  of  God,  and  congratu- 
lated the  individual  soul  on  its  personal  acquaintance,  and 
close,  unfettered  intimacy  with  the  Lord. 

Thus  we  possess  an  objective  and  subjective  Sacred 
Poetry :  Holy  Song  is  divided  between  the  great  external 
peculiarities  of  Faith  and  its  deep  intemd  necessities; 
between  the  striking  events  of  its  outward  history,  ita 
worldly  glory,  its  power  over  nations ;  and  the  still  more 
solemn  incidents  of  its  reign  within  the  soul. 

The  essential  necessities  of  Religion  impress  upon  the 
Poesy  that  ministers  to  her,  another  division.  The  Soul 
loves  to  utter  itself  alone ;  it  also  delights  to  mingle  utter- 
ance with  others.  Poetry  then  has  to  provide  for  the 
solitary  worshipper  and  for  the  multitude  of  worshippers. 
It  has  to  suit  itself  to  the  necessities  of  one  lonely  looker 
upon  God,  telling  the  all-indulgent  Listener  his  own  tale, 
without  reference  to  the  story  of  any  fellow-being,  con- 
fessing sin,  beseeching  pardon,  giving  praise,  returning 
thanks,  expressing  admiration,  declaring  love,  with  the 
fond,  eager  exactness  of  one  whose  time  is  his  own,  who 
has  not  to  look  to  others.  Song  is  required  to  minister 
to  a  multitude  of  men,  to  give  utterance  to  the  common 
desires  of  all  without  offending  the  peculiar  disposition  of 
each,  to  adequately  express  the  universal  aspiration,  and 
not  sink  below  private  affection, — to  take  possession  of  the 
public  heart,  and  not  be  excluded  from  the  individual 
Soul. 

Thus  the  services  which  Poetry  renders  to  the  public 
and  private  Sanctuary  have  many  points  of  difference. 
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The  hymn  of  the  congregation^  and  the  hymn  of  the 
solitary  soul,  demand  Yariety  of  exertion  on  the  part  of 
Genius.  The  same  genius  that  is  competent  to  produce 
the  one^  may  fail  altogether  in  the  other.  Between  these 
two  sorts  of  hymns  there  does  not  exist  merely  a  diversity 
of  inward  character,  but  also  a  difference  of  outward  ex- 
pression. With  what  we  commonly  call  the  Hymn,  the 
lines  are  short  and  but  slightly  varied,  the  rhymes  rapidly 
recur,  the  measure  is  uniform,  the  whole  composition  brief. 
The  private  Hymn  or  religious  Ode  would  feel  itself  uneasy 
within  such  limits,  abhors  brevity  and  uniformity  of  line, 
likes  not  always  the  rhymes  to  be  near  neighbours,  delights 
to  pass  from  measure  to  measure,  to  spread  and  stretch 
itself  out  to  any  length  it  pleases.  Its  only  limitation  is 
the  boundless  affection  that  inspires  it ;  its  only  law  the 
taste  that  may  accompany  such  affection.  Its  necessities 
are  wholly  of  its  own  creation.  The  Mind  may  here  pour 
forth  all  its  wealth,  nor  be  accused  of  bootless  waste,  of 
pernicious  prodigality.  Imagination  may  rush  impetuously 
forth,  and  enjoy  all  fulness  of  glorious  liberty. 

Never  has  Imagination  so  grandly  fulfilled  this  duty, 
made  such  magnificent,  yet  such  befitting  manifestation  of 
itself,  as  in  the  Ode  we  have  more  than  once  mentioned, — 
Milton's  Hymn  to  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity, 
Hallam  with  seeming  hesitation  pronounces  it  the  greatest 
Ode  that  England  has  to  boast  of.  This  is  more  than  has 
been  heretofore  said  of  it ;  but  this  is  not  enough.  Such 
praise  is  poor  and  inadequate.  Why  not  go  further?  why  ^^ 
shall  not  England  challenge  the  World  to  produce  the  ^ 
fellow  of  this  Ode  ? 

It  is  as  it  should  be ;  the  greatest  event  in  history  has 
called  forth. the  utmost  strength  of  Genius.  The  most 
glorious  day  of  the  Six  Thousand  Years  has  been  sung  by 
the  Supreme  of  Human  Souls.  The  four  preluding  stan- 
zas— how  fervid,  how  swelling,  how  humble,  how  tender, 
how  intense  the  longing  to  honour  the  Saviour — ^to  exalt 
the  Morn  1  What  earnestness,  what  importunity  in  the 
question 

"  Hast  thou  no  verse,  or  hymn,  no  solemn  strand 
To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode  ?" 
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what  sweety  what  affectionate  eagerness  in  the  fancy  of 
getting  before  "  the  star-led  wizards/' 

"  0  run  I  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  Ode, 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet ; 
Have  thou  the  honour  first  thy  Lord  to  greet, 
And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel-quire, 
From  out  his  sacred  altars  touched  with  hallowed  fire." 

With  what  sweet  simplicity  does  the  Ode  begin^  what 
charming  use  is  made  of  Winter  and  its  circumstances ! 
One  would  cling  to  December  25th3  and  thank  Tradition 
for  fixing  thereon  the  Birth  of  Births  for  the  Ode's  sake 
alone^  nor  give  heed  to  objectors  who  would  defraud  our 
lips  of  the  words 

*'  It  was  the  winter  wild 
'VYhile  the  Heaven-bom  Child 
All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies." 

How  exquisite  the  fancy  of  bashful,  awe-stricken  Nature, 
ashamed  of  dalliance  with  the  Sun,  and  beseeching  the 
air 

"  To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow. 
And  on  her  naked  shame. 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 
The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw  : 
Confounded  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 


9> 


And  what  wonderful  tenderness,  what  amazing  beauty, 
in  the  removal  of  her  fears,  by  sending  down 

"  the  meek-eyed  Peace." 

What  has  himself  in  Comus,  or  Shakspeare  in  any  play, 
poem  or  sonnet,  to  surpass  the  fancy  that  accompanies 
the  downward  flight — 

"  With  turtle-wing  the  amorous  douds  dividing." 

History  too  is  sweetly  harmonised  with  Nature;  the 
peace  of  sky,  and  air,  ana  ocean,  is  most  charmingly  made 
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to  blend  with  the  peace  of  kings  and  peoples.     Can  that 
line  be  over-praised 


« 


While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave"? 


Stars  and  sun  are  put  to  most  delightftil  service.  How 
noble  and  poetic  is  the  astonished  lingering  of  the  former^ 
— their  attraction  to  the  manger^ 

"  Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence," 

their  heedlessness  of  the  Morning  Star's  repeated  sum- 
moning away, — ^followed,  how  harmoniously  I  by  the  tardy, 
timorous  Day-Lord,  ashamed  to  show  his  face  before  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  I 

And  the  simple  shepherds  I  every  thing  about  them  is 
in  such  graceful  consistency.  What  happiness  in  the  men- 
tion of  *^  the  mighty  Pan  ! "  The  singing  of  the  angels 
is  indeed  song ;  the  heavenly  music  is  most  musically  set 
forth ;  the  words  seem  a  gush  of  sound.  The  melody  of 
Milton's  soul  thus  early  showed  itself.  We  need  not  to 
be  told  that  our  Milton  was  given  to  Music.  These 
stanzas  declare  it  unmistakeably.  Eight  well  is  it  pro- 
claimed in  that  grand  invocation, 

"  Bing  out,  ye  crystal  spheres  1 
And  with  your  ninefold  harmony 
Make  up  Ml  concert  to  the  angehc  symphony  !  " 

One  would  imagine  the  theme  completely  set  forth, 
the  bard  utterly  exhausted ;  every  thing  that  could  be 
said  seems  said.  But  Milton  did  not  find  it  so.  Nature, 
the  season,  the  heavens,  the  angels,  had  been  all  called  in, 
had  rendered  most  excellent  service.  But  there  is  some- 
thing more  to  come.  Heathendom  does  homage  to  the 
day; — there  sighs  panting  Paganism.  To  what  a  wonderM 
intimacy  with  the  heart  and  spirit  of  heathendom  had  the 
boy  of  twenty-one  attained !  He  knew  it  all,  felt  it  all,  all 
its  beauty,  aU  its  glory,  and  brought  it  all  out  before 

«« The  rays  of  Bethlehem." 

The  oracles  dumb,  the  mountain  unpeopled,  the  fountain 
unhaunted,  the  dale  disenchanted,  the  hearth  abandoned, 
the  shrine  unsanctified, — all  are  here  I     Thus  early  too  his 
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miglity  lore  revealed  itself^  and  in  stieh  loyal  subserviency 
to  his  genius,  never  confusing,  never  overloading  it. 

The  grandeur,  too,  with  wHch  the  Gods  are  dismissed  1 
the  glorious  simile  that  exalts  their  dispersion  I  How 
sublimely  is  the  figure  brought  in !  Mark  the  softness 
and  delicacy  of  its  spreading  out — 

"  As  when  the  Sun  in  bed, 
Curtained  with  cloudy  red. 
Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave ; 
The  flockiiig  shadows  pale 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jail ; 
Each  fettered  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave ; 
And  the  yellow-skirted  Fays 
Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  the  moon-loved  maze." 

Could  there  be  devised  a  statelier,  a  more  exquisite^  con- 
clusion, than  the  shining  watch  of 

"  Heaven's  youngest-teemed  star 
Over  her  sleeping  Lord," 

the  guard  of 

"  Bright  harnessed  angels" 
"  All  about  the  cjourtly  stable  "  ? 

For  the  sake  of  the  surrounding  beauty,  we  are  ready  to 
forgive  the  false  humility  of  the  line — 

"  Time  is  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  ending.'* 

We  can  only  say  of  the  hymn  what  itself  says  of  the  an- 
gels' singing — 

"  For  if  such  holy  song 
Inwrapt  our  fancy  long, 
Time  will  run  back  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold/* 

And  this  peerless  Ode  has  scarcely  been  acknowledged 
among  us.  It  is  not  the  least  evil  sign  of  the  last  century, 
that  not  merely  this  Hymn's  pre-eminence,  but  even  its 
existence,  was  almost  forgotten.  Gray,  in  a  note  to  the 
Progress  of  Poetry,  says,  *'  We  have  had  in  our  language 
no  other  Odes  of  the  sublime  kind  than  that  of  Ihyden 
on  St.  Cecilia's  day."    Those  who  call  Alexander's  Feast 
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n  drunken  song,  grossly  revile  it ;  but  compared  with  *'  the 
Morning  of  the  Nativity,"  it  is  vulgar  enough. 

Still  more  unfortunate  has  been  another  great  Ueligious 
Lyric,  Crashaw's  "  Hymn  to  the  Name  above  every 
name,  the  Name  of  Jesus."  The  last  century  knew  him 
not,  or  was  wholly  indifferent  to  him.  And  no  wonder. 
Of  all  conceivable  poets,  Crashaw  was  the  one  least  likely 
to  find  favour  with  that  cool,  quiet,  undevout,  unimpas- 
sioned  time :  such  fervour  of  fancy !  such  daring  of  aspi- 
ration I  so  rapt  a  soarer !  so  absolutely  ethereal  I  His 
delight  is  to  express  religious  affection  with  all  possible 
energy  and  richness.  Perhaps  no  poet  was  ever  so  com- 
pletely a  reUgious  enthusiast.  His  diction  has  singular 
sweetness,  ease,  and  freedom;  no  archaisms  impede  it. 
For  nothing  do  we  more  admire  him  than  that  his  peculiar 
gorgeousness  of  fancy  and  intensity  of  feeling  have  almost 
always  uttered  themselves  with  such  unconstrained  strength, 
such  transparent  clearness.  His  "  Hymn  to  the  Name 
above  every  name,  the  Name  of  Jesus  "  (how  exquisitely 
entitled  I )  is  his  greatest  achievement.  It  is  a  gathering 
together  of  richest,  sweetest,  most  fragrant  fancies;  a 
genuine  endeavour  of  the  affections.  Herein  we  beliold 
the  sovereign  triumph  of  Enthusiasm  and  Fancy.  We  do 
not  meet  here  with  that  all-commanding,  all-harmonizing 
union  of  Intellect  and  Imagination,  characteristic  of  every 
work  of  the  highest  genius,  and  so  grandly  pervading 
the  Miltonic  Hymn ;  a  nameless  power,  as  it  were,  that 
bestows  a  lofty  completeness  on  every  production,  and 
so  powerfully  yet  imperceptibly  helps  our  memory  to  re- 
tain the  treasure.  This  highest  gift  was  not  Crashaw's — 
does  not  mark  the  Hymn.  But,  without  this,  it  has  enough 
to  fill  us  with  admiration  and  delight.  The  way  wherein 
he  celebrates  "the  Name  above  every  name,"  should 
be  pointed  out^.  He  does  not  concern  himself  with  the 
history  of  Jesus,  takes  no  particular  incident  of  the  divine 
story,  has  no  direct  thanks  for  the  heroic  life  and  the  still 
more  heroic  death,  glories  neither  in  the  spotless  example 
nor  in  the  reconciling  blood.  He  thanks,  without  stating 
the  matter  of  gratitude.  His  glowing,  rapturous  praise  will 
not  account  for  itself.  He  sings  in  all  imaginable  ways, 
"  I  love  the  Lord,"  without  declaring  why  and  wherefore. 
Clirist  was,  with  him,  too  wholly,  too  inwardly  present  to 

Christian  Teacher. — No.  35.  a 
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be  specifically  thanked ;  stood  for  all  might,  majesty,  purity, 
glory^  goodness ;  for  all  and  each  of  these,  he  felt  ^'  the 
Name  above  every  name^^  a  synonym.  His  gratitude 
will  let  him  tUter  only  what  we  feel  for  Christ,  The  first 
five  lines  alone  contain  just  a  hint  (a  very  fieunt  one)  of 
what  Christ  has  done  for  us  :— 


"  I  sing  tlie  Name  that  none  can  say, 
But  touched  with  some  interior  ray — 
The  Name  of  our  new  peace — our  good — 
Our  bhss — our  supernatural  blood — 
The  name  of  all  our  lives  and  loves : 
Hearken  and  help,  ye  holy  doves, 
The  high-born  brood  of  day,  ye  bright 
Candidates  of  blissful  light-- 
The  heirs  elect  of  love,  whose  names  belong 
Unto  the  everlasting  life  of  Song." 

The  instinct  of  praise  urges  him — he  must  be  all  praise : 
and  there  follows  even  a  brave  exhortation  to  his  soul  to 
sing,  accompanied  by  what  tender  self-distrust  I 

"  Awake,  my  glory  !  soul  (if  such  thou  be. 
And  that  fair  name  at  all  refer  to  thee). 

Awake  and  sing. 

And  be  all  wing  1 
Bring  hither  thy  whole  self,  and  let  me  see 
What  of  thy  parent  Heaven  yet  speaks  in  thee ! 

0 1  thou  art  poor. 

Of  noble  powers,  I  see. 
And  full  of  nothing  else  but  empty  me, 
Narrow  and  low,  and  infinitely  less 
Than  this  great  Morning's  mighty  business. 

One  little  world  or  two, 

Alas !  will  never  do — 

We  must  have  store ; 
Gro,  Soul,  out  of  thy  cell,  and  seek  for  more ! 

Go  and  request 
Great  Nature  for  the  key  of  her  huge  chest 
Of  worlds  (the  self-involving  set  of  spheres 
Wliich  dull  Mortality  more  feels  than  hears), 
Then  rouse  the  nest 
Of  nimble  art,  and  traverse  round 
The  airy  shop  of  soul-appeasing  sound ; 
And  beat  a  summons  in  the  same 
All  Sovereign  name, 
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To  warn  each  several  kind 

And  shape  of  sweetness — be  they  such 
As  sigh  with  supple  wind, 
Or  answer  artful  touch, 
That  they  convene  and  come  away. 
To  wait  at  the  love-crowned  doors  of  that  iUustrions  day !  ** 

When  was  Music  more  grandly,  more  musically  invoked  ? 
CrashaVs  soul,  like  Milton's,  was  a  right  melodious  one. 
He  is  the  yery  poet  of  the  Organ,  of  the  Cathedral.  It  has 
heen  said,  ^'  Go  deep  enough,  and  there  is  Music  every 
where/'  This  most  true  and  excellent  saying  is  but  a 
feebler  repetition  of  CrashaVs  assertion  and  invocation  of 
her  omnipresence : — 

"  Wake  in  the  Name 
Of  him  who  never  sleeps,  all  things  that  are. 
Or  what's  the  same, 

Jlre  musical. 
Answer  my  call. 
And  come  along. 
Help  me  to  meditate  mine  immortal  song." 

Watts  has  a  noble  hymn  entitled  '^  Asking  leave  to  Sing :" 
how  sweetly  does  Crashaw  rejoice  in  leave  given  I  When 
has  humble  gladness,  trembling  rapture,  met  with  a  richer, 
intenser,  tenderer,  more  glorious  and  flaming  utterance  than 
what  follows  f — 

**  Cheer  thee,  my  heart  T 
For  thou,  too,  hast  thy  part 
And  place  in  the  great  throng 
Of  this  unbounded,  all-embracing,  song. 
Powers  of  my  soul !  be  proud. 
And  speak  aloud 
To  all  the  dear-bought  nations  that  Bedeeming  Name, 
And  in  the  wealth  of  one  vast  word  proclaim 
New  smiles  to  Nature ! 
May  it  be  no  wrong, 
Blest  Heavens,  to  you  and  your  superior  song. 
That  we  dark  Sons  of  Dust  and  Sorrow 
Awhile  dare  borrow 
The  name  of  your  delights  and  our  desires, 
And  fit  it  to  so  far  inferior  lyres. 

Our  n^urmurs  have  their  music  too, 
Ye  Mighty  Orbs,  as  well  as  you  ; 
Nor  yields  the  noblest  nest 
Of  warbling  Seraphim  to  the  ears  of  Love 
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A  choicer  lesson  than  the  joyful  breast 

Of  a  poor,  panting  turtle-dove. 

And  we,  low  worms,  have  leave  to  do 
The  same  bright  business,  ye  Third  Heavens,  with  you  V 

From  a  multitude  of  fond  fancies^  wherewith  he  wel- 
comes the  Saviour,  none  are  more  strange  and  striking, 
yet  gracious  and  rich  withal,  than  this  : — 

"  Fair,  flowery  name,  in  none  but  thee 
And  thy  nectareal  fragrancy, 
Hourly  there  meets 
An  universal  synod  of  all  sweets ; 
By  whom  it  is  defined  thus — 
That  no  perfume 
For  ever  shall  presume 
To  pass  for  odoriferous. 
But  such  alone  whose  sacred  pedigree 
Can  prove  itself  of  kin,  sweet  name,  to  thee." 

Who  can  rebuke  the  tender  extravagance  that  succeeds? 

"  Sweet  name  !  in  thy  each  syllable 

A  thousand  blest  Arabias  dw^ell ; 
A  thousand  hills  of  frankincense, 

Mountains  of  myrrh  and  heaps  of  spices. 

And  ten  thousand  Paradises, 
The  soul  that  loves  thee  takes  from  thence! 

How  many  unknown  worlds  there  are 
Of  comforts  which  thou  hast  in  keeping  1 

How  many  thousand  mercies  there 
In  Pity's  soft  lap  lie  a-sleepingl  " 

"Which  is  more  to  be  admired — the  exceeding  beauty  of 
the  image  here,  or  the  profound  truth  uttered  by  the  last 
four  lines  ?  the  new  and  unexpected  stores  that  each  soul 
is  ever  finding  in  Christ — the  fresh  life  that  each  succeed- 
ing age  draws  from  him  ?  What  Christian  soul  does  not 
take  fire  beneath  the  eager  wish  expressed  below  the  great 
recollections  so  gloriously  set  forth  ? 

"  O,  that  it  were  as  it  was  wont  to  be  ! 

When  thy  old  friends  of  fire,  all  full  of  thee, 

Fought  against  frowns  with  snules  ;  gave  glorious  chase 

To  Persecution ;  against  the  face 

Of  death  and  fiercest  dangers  durst  with  brave 

And  sober  pace  march  on  to  meet  a  grave. 
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On  their  bold  breasts  about  the  world  they  bore  thee, 
And  in  the  teeth  of  Hell  stood  up  to  teach  thee ! 
In  centre  of  their  inmost  hearts  they  wore  thee, 
Where  racks  and  torments  strived  in  vain  to  reach  thee  1 " 

What  a  wonderful  antithesis  that  of  "  gave  glorious  chase 
to  Persecution  1"  Of  such  a  gracious,  such  a  subHme  sort 
is  this  slighted,  this  unknown  Hymn.  With  thought  and 
fancy  to  fit  out  twenty  long  Odes  with  riches  that  make 
the  lyric  eflFusions  of  Dryden,  Pope,  Gray  and  Mason  ap- 
pear poor,  it  has  been  disregarded  by  the  critics.  England 
has  not  recognised  it  as  one  of  her  chief  lyric  glories. 

A  devout  Englishman  may  be  justly  proud  that  for  sub- 
limest  Religious  Odes  he  has  to  go  to  the  literature  of  his 
country.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  a  piece  of  national  arrogance 
to  assert  that  in  Hymns  too,  commonly  so  called,  in  short 
religious  poems,  our  language  is  best  off.  With  us.  Poetry 
has  taken  best  and  kindest  care  of  the  solitary  soul,  has 
provided  most  fully  and  fittingly  for  the  congregation. 
This  simple,  undeniable,  and,  as  we  think,  unremarked 
fact,  says  much  for  the  religious  spirit  of  our  England,  pro- 
claims us  at  bottom  a  thoroughly  believing  nation.  The 
long  and  wide  popularity  of  Hymns  and  short  divine  Songs 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  prevalence  of  deep  devout- 
ness  of  feeling  among  the  people.  The  great  favour  en- 
joyed by  Herbert  and  Quarles  in  the  seventeenth,  by  Watts 
and  the  Wesleys  in  the  following  century,  shows,  that 
however  irreligion  and  corruption  may  have  befallen  cer- 
tain classes,  the  heart  of  England  was  earnestly  religious. 
At  no  time  has  she  refused  a  welcome  to  the  Hymn. 

It  was  remarked  above,  that  the  song  sung  in  company, 
and  the  strain  lifted  up  in  solitude,  require  to  be  carefully 
distinguished.  The  hymn  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
hymn  of  the  solitary  soul,  demand  variety  of  exertion  on 
the  part  of  Genius.  The  formal  peculiarities  of  the  hymn 
were  pointed  out — regular  and  rapid  recurrence  of  rhyme, 
uniformity  of  measure,  and  shortness.  Its  inward  charac- 
teristics must  be  drawn  out  at  length.  Ignorance  and 
neglect  of  them  has  spoiled  many  well-meaning  hymn- 
makers,  has  damped  the  devotion  of  many  an  assembly. 
No  region  of  Poetry  has  been  more  mercilessly  invaded  by 
pretenders  than  has  this  noble  one.  Materials  are  so 
readily  at  hand ;  the  brevity  too  demanded  by  the  occasion 
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is  so  encouraging.  The  incapable  aspirant  has  only  to  lay 
hold  on  the  common-places  of  religious  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression^ to  couple  (not  "  love*'  and  "  dove'*)  but  "  love'* 
and  ''  above/*  link  ''  give  and  hve/'  associate  "  die  and 
high/'  wed  "  given  and  Heaven/'  and  the  business  is  done. 
For  this  Ministry  of  Worship,  this  service  of  the  Sanctuary, 
to  be  fitly  performed,  requires  no  little  genius,  no  small 
command  of  such  genius,  right  conceptions  of  Worship,  a 
high  and  earnest  spirituality,  no  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  human  heart.  It  must  be  felt  that  *^  Worship  is  an 
attitude  which  our  nature  assumes  not  for  a  purpose  but 
from  an  emotion.''  Devotion  must  be  recognized  as  un- 
utilitarian,  as  the  most  uuutilitarian  of  things,  or  its  utter- 
ance in  the  hymn  will  be  well  nigh  powerless.  The  hymn 
should  contain  no  statement  of  doctrine,  no  enunciation 
of  principles,  no  enforcement  of  precepts ;  from  the  ex- 
pression of  the  affections  it  should  never  be  withdrawn, 
nor  a  foreign  service  imposed  upon  it,  for  which  it  has  no 
ability.  Sacred  Songs  should  be  wings  on  which  the  affec- 
tions soar  aloft ;  not  slow  and  deliberate  vehicles,  whereby 
instruction  travels  to  us.  The  hymn,  then,  should  be  ut- 
terly undidactic;  should  not  obviously  seem  to  teach; 
conventionalism  must  be  entirely  put  away.  But  Fancy 
must  not  therefore  be  too  forward,  must  not  presume  too 
much  on  this  exclusion  of  her  adversaries,  must  show  some 
reserve,  remember  that  she  is  not  engaged  about  the  Ode, 
that  she  has  not  to  adorn  and  beautify  the  devotion  of  a 
lonely,  fond  enthusiast,  but  to  help  many  sinners  to  re- 
pentance, many  mourners  to  comfort,  many  simple  but 
grateful  ones  to  praise.  The  business  of  Poetry  and  Music 
in  the  assembly  is  to  bring  our  souls,  formed  so  variously, 
disposed  so  differently,  as  near  as  possible  to  God ;  conse- 
quently no  unimaginative  hymn  can  be  of  much  avail. 
But  Imagination  must  take  care  against  excessive  indul- 
gence, or  the  worshippers  may  be  diverted,  and  dwell  upon 
the  manner  of  celebration  rather  than  upon  the  Being 
celebrated.  A  Song  of  Sion  cannot  be  too  intense,  glow- 
ing, vivid;  itt/ may  be  easily  too  figurative.  G cuius  must 
here  exercise  thrift,  but  a  thrift  conscious  of  riches,  careful 
only  not  to  misbestow  them.  Imagination  must  put  itself 
forth  with  power  but  with  reserve.  Its  strokes  must  be 
strong,  quick,  sharp,  decisive.     There  must  be  no  linger- 
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ing  orer  a  metaphor,  no  dilation  of  a  simile.  When  Na- 
ture is  introduced^  it  must  be  briefly,  swiftly.  There  must 
be  no  dallying  with  her,  no  prolonged  mention  of  her,  no 
shadow  of  description.  There  is  danger  that  the  worship- 
pers wiU  stay  with  these  things,  and  be  kept  from  the 
greatest  thing ;  that  the  fancy  will  be  entertained,  and  not 
the  soul ;  that  the  critic  will  be  charmed,  and  not  the  wor- 
shipper edified :  that  Genius  will  be  exalted  at  the  expense 
of  its  divine  employer ;  that  devotion's  greatest  help  may 
become  its  greatest  hinderance.  Directness  is  the  great 
virtue  of  a  hymn.  The  soul  should  spring  straight  to  God ; 
she  is  wronged  when  allowed  to  halt  upon  the  way,  how- 
ever fair  it  be. 

Of  all  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  this  service,  who 
have  sung  for  the  Sanctuary  among  us,  the  one  who  has 
endeavoured  most  successfully,  our  sweetest  singer,  is  Dr. 
Watts.  England  has  not  produced  a  sacred  poet,  so 
various,  so  earnest,  so  powerful,  so  vital,  so  abiding.  Cri- 
ticism has  not  recognized  him — has  not  recognized  indeed 
Holy  Song  as  a  separate  department  of  Poetry,  as  an  in- 
dividual glory  of  our  Literature.  Our  great  bards  have 
not  given  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  this  worthy  com- 
peer. This  sovereign  poet  of  the  congregation  has  not 
been  deemed  worthy  to  wear  a  wreath  among  the  laurelled 
brotherhood.  Ignorant  or  undevout  critics  have  presumed 
to  despise  him ;  reviewers  have  fltmg  their  sneers  at  him. 
Because  he  sang  so  sweetly  to  childhood,  moved,  and 
melted,  and  impressed,  and  won  it,  as  no  other  has  done, 
therefore  he  has  no  power  to  entertain  men;  therefore  we 
are  to  pass  by  his  strains  in  silent  good-natured  pity,  as 
the  impotent  endeavours  of  prosy,  well-meaning  piety.  So 
much  for  criticism.  What  have  the  people  thought  about 
him  ?  how  have  they  received  his  strains  ? 

How  mighty,  how  supreme,  has  he  been  here  !  what  an 
eager,  full,  eternal  welcome  have  the  people  given  him  I 
How  closely,  how  intimately,  how  abidingly  has  he  dwelt 
in  their  hearts  I  They  have  bought  him,  read  him,  learned 
him,  sung  him,  as  they  have  no  other  Englishman.  Is  it 
not  a  proud  thing  for  a  son  of  the  Puritans  to  think  on, 
that  three  Puritans,  John  Bunyan,  Daniel  Defoe,  and 
Isaac  Watts,  have  written  the  most  widely-read  books  that 
our  country  has  to  show  ?     Who  can  gainsay  this  of  the 
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Pilgrim's  Progress,  of  Robinson  Crusoe^  of  the  Psalms, 
Hymns^  and  Spiritual  Songs  ?  It  may  be^  without  ex- 
aggeration^ said  of  Watts,  that  no  man  has  been  so  often 
on  the  lips  of  private  devotion,  has  glorified  so  many  hours 
of  religious  solitude;  that  no  poet,  save  only  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel,  has  been  so  mighty  in  the  Sanctuary,  has 
furnished  so  many  assembhes  with  melodious  utterance  of 
praise,  thanksgiving,  confession,  humiliation,  fear,  hope, 
love  and  joy.  No  poet,  too,  has  glorified  so  many  death- 
beds— has  made  so  many  departing  souls  eloquent — has 
just  anticipated  for  such  multitudes  the  first  welcome  of 
the  Angels  !  none  of  whom  we  can  say,  as  we  can  of  him, — 

"  And  dj'ing-bed  confessed  his  precious  power 
To  graft  delight  upon  the  dreadful  hour/' 

The  time  and  circumstances  of  Watts  should  have  some 
mention  here.  His  life  extended  over  about  a  fourth  of 
the  seventeenth  and  nearly  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(1674—1748)  !  His  period  of  activity  was  that  of  Wal- 
pole's,  of  Bolingbroke's,  of  Pope's,  of  Voltaire's — lay  in 
the  world's  most  sceptical  age.  But  even  here  Faith  had 
her  green  spots.  On  the  greenest  and  fairest  of  these  was 
it  the  happiness  of  Watts  to  dwell  and  work;  his  glory  lay 
in  making  it  still  greener,  fairer  and  wider.  He  sung  to 
the  Puritans — no  longer  the  mighty  men  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  sufierers  under  Charles  and  Laud,  the  choosers 
of  the  western  waste  with  freedom  of  conscience  rather 
than  merry  England  with  fettered  faith,  the  heroes  of 
1642  and  1649,  tlie  great  public  doers,  victors  of  Marston 
Moor  and  Naseby;  slayers  of  kings,  expellers  of  bishops, 
righters  of  conscience,  establishers  of  commonwealths. 
The  grandsons  were  not  their  grandsires  in  any  but 
the  greatest  thing — in  faith;  in  being  the  intense  believers 
of  England — the  only  class  of  Englishmen — almost  of 
Europeans— who  lived  by  their  faithy — whose  belief  was 
verily  lord  of  their  hfe.  Theii*  religion  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Sanctuary ;  it  ruled  both  home  and  shop.  Amidst 
unbehef,  half-belief,  and  pretended  belief,  they  stood  forth, 
earnest,  thorough,  believers.  The  intelligence,  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  time,  were  but  slightly  theirs.  They  led 
not  their  age,  nor  followed  it.  They  were  at  once  above 
and  below   their   century.     They  had   lost   the   outward 
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greatness  of  tlieir  fathers.  They  had  no  Cromwell^  no 
Vane,  no  Milton  :  but  they  had  a  Watts.  He  gave  melo- 
dious utterance  to  their  great  concern ;  his  hymns  revealed 
their  life :  here  breathe,  and  glow,  and  tremble,  the  fears^ 
and  hopes,  and  aspirations,  of  the  most  religious  men 
then  living :  in  him  the  Religion  of  the  Time  found  a 
spokesman.  This  was  his  great  service,  and  a  right-glo- 
rious one  too :  not  that  this  was  all  his  work.  He  did 
many  other  things — all  good — all  of  some  note — of  some 
avail ;  but  nothing  like  this.  He  knew  much  and  wrote 
much.  Metaphysics,  Logic,  Natural  Science,  Astronomy, 
General  Literature,  employed  his  pen.  The  world  of  letters 
has  recognised  him  here  :  in  his  inferior  ofSces  has  given 
him  all  the  honour  due.  But  herein  he  was  an  under- 
workman^  guided  by  others,  repeating  others,  diffusing 
others.  In  his  peculiar  work  alone  he  has  not  been  con- 
templated :  his  great  business — that  which  no  other  man 
has  done — ^has  not  been  adequately  set  forth.  The  Lyric 
Poems,  the  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,  the  Imitation  of 
the  Psalms — these  are  his  monument,  his  glory  !  Thereby 
was  he  warmly  welcomed,  has  been  fondly  and  well  re- 
membered. 

As  a  sacred  poet  alone  is  Watts  great.  The  verses 
addressed  to  friends,  though  by  no  means  bad,  are  not  of 
much  worth.  He  owns  to  be  sure  one  very  happy  piece 
of  mingled  humour  and  seriousness  — "  Few  Happy 
Matches.^^  But  still  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  a  poet 
only  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  over  divine  things  only 
could  he  intensely  glow.  The  Scriptures  alone  had  power 
to  inspire  him ;  away  from  Christ  and  his  Cross,  salvation 
and  Heaven,  he  sadly  shrank.  In  praising  the  Creator,  no 
one  ever  soared  more  sublimely;  in  extolling  the  creature^ 
he  too  often  crept.  He  had,  indeed,  to  look  Heaven- 
ward ere  the  spirit  of  song  would  come  upon  him ;  and 
then  he  sung  out  to  the  joy  of  every  soul  that  heard 
him. 

We  may  call  Watts  the  great  Protestant  Singer,  the 
chief  Poet  of  the  Sanctuary,  the  most  melodious  revealer 
of  the  soul^s  intercourse  with  God.  For  this  business  he 
was  in  every  way  fitted.  Whatever  the  Hymn-writer 
ought  to  possess,  was  possessed  by  him.  A  man  more 
intensely  religious,  more  in  earnest  with  his  task,  more 
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in  love  witb  things  divine,  never  prayed,  never  aspired, 
never  toiled,  preached,  wrote  or  sung.  How  sweetly 
does  the  intenseness  of  his  piety,  the  fubiess  of  his  reli- 
gion, break  out  in  the  following  soft  and  holy  apprehen- 
sion (PrefSace  to  Hymns) :  "  I  confess  myself  to  have  been 
too  often  tempted  away  from  the  more  spiritual  design  I 
proposed,  by  some  gay  and  flowery  expression  that  grati- 
fied the  fancy.  The  bright  images  too  often  prevailed 
above  the  fire  of  divine  affection,  and  the  light  exceeded 
the  heat.  Yet  I  hope  that  in  many  of  them  the  reader 
will  find  that  devotion  dictated  the  song ;  the  hand  and 
head  were  nothing  but  interpreters  and  secretaries  to  the 
heart.^'  This  complete  avoidance  of  self-exaltation  and 
entire  devotion  to  his  theme  did  not  a  little  constitute 
^  his  power  and  assist  his  success.  In  truth,  this  absorption 
'  in  the  matter  makes  him  sometimes  heedless  of  the  ex- 
pression. He  now  and  then  becomes  careless,  negligent ; 
but  his  carelessness  is  that  of  strength ;  his  negligence  of 
the  best  sort— -what  we  can  readily  forgive — ^that  of  a  man 
unoccupied  with  himself. 

One  of  his  peculiarities,  as  a  sacred  poet,  to  which  his 
hymns  owe  much  of  their  power,  and  which  lifts  him 
above  other  masters  of  holy  song,  is  his  intimacy  with 
the  human  heart.  Our  inmost  nature  was  an  open  page  to 
him.  Pastoral  experience  to  him  was  something.  He  did 
not  merely  know  us  as  we  mostly  are — moderately  joyful, 
properly  sad,  decently  well-affected  towards  religion,  re- 
spectably in  earnest,  conventionally  assured  of  eternity^ 
agreeably  convinced  of  Heaven,  prudently  afiraid  of  Hell. 
He  knew  the  power  of  Religion  far  otherwise ;  had  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  us,  and  found  that  in  our  hearts  was 
the  brightest  adamant  of  faith  and  the  blackest  and 
most  choking  sand  of  doubt,  the  extremity  of  sadness  and 
the  excess  of  delight.  He  dived  into  the  darkness  of  our 
despair,  and  climbed  the  topmost  height  of  our  rapture. 
Hence  men  who  do  not  feel  deeply  or  consider  deeply, 
have  assailed  some  of  his  hymns  as  inhumanly  gloomy, 
and  unnaturally  exulting ;  as  untrue  to  Man  and  touch- 
ing no  heart-string,  and  provoking  no  sympathy.  Not 
a  few  mourning  soids  have  claimed  a  property  in  the 
forlornness  of  the  following  lines,  have  felt  the  desolation 
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and  clutched  at  the  comfort ;  looked  the  more  longingly  to 
Heaven  from  the  harshness  and  repulaiyeness  of  earth. 

"  A  thonsand  savage  beasts  of  prey 
Around  the  forest  roam ; 
But  Judah'a  lion  guards  the  way, 
And  guides  the  strangers  home. 

Long  nights  and  darkness  dwell  below, 

Without  a  twinkling  ray ; 
But  the  bright  world  to  which  we  go 

Is  everlasting  day. 

By  glimmering  hopes  and  gloomy  fears 

We  trace  the  sacred  road  ; 
Through  dismal,  deep  and  dangerous  snares 

We  make  our  way  to  God." 

Are  there  not  happy  pilgrims  too  who  own  to  the 
most  joyous  longings^  the  most  humble  rapture  of  this 
hymn? — 

**  Father,  I  long,  I  faint  to  see 
The  place  of  thine  abode. 
To  leave  these  earthly  courts,  and  flee 
Up  to  thy  seat,  my  Gbd. 

Here  I  behold  thy  distant  face, 

And  'tis  a  pleasing  sight ; 
But  to  abide  m  thine  embrace 

Is  infinite  deHght. 

I  'd  part  with  all  the  joys  of  sense 

To  gaze  upon  thy  throne ; 
Pleasures  spring  fresh  for  ever  thence, 

Unspeakable,  unknown. 

There  all  the  Heavenly  Hosts  are  seen  ; 

In  shining  ranks  they  move ; 
And  drink  immortal  vigour  in 

With  wonder  and  with  love. 

Lo  1  at  thy  feet  with  awful  fear 

The  adoring  armies  fall : 
With  joy  they  shrink  to  nothing  here 

Before  the  Eternal  All. 
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There  would  I  vie  with  all  the  host, 

In  duty  as  in  bliss, 
While  less  than  nothing  I  can  boast, 

And  Vanity  confess. 

The  more  thy  glories  strike  my  eyes 

The  humbler  I  shall  lie : 
Thus  while  I  sink,  my  joys  shall  rise 

Immeasurably  high." 

But  it  was  not  only  our  deepest  and  highest  secrets  that 
Watts  mastered ;  he  is  not  only  the  familiar  of  our  awful 
sorrow,  of  our  bursting  joy;  he  knew  us  altogether,  in 
every  conceivable  variety  of  feeling;  for  all  our  moods  pro- 
vided expression.  The  religious  man  can  be  in  no  condi- 
tion wherein  he  may  not  cry  out  in  the  words  of  Watts. 
The  varied  events  and  revolutions  of  our  spiritual  state 
have  found  a  voice.  The  soul  that  has  striven  with  sore 
temptation,  striven  sternly  and  conquered  bravely,  that 
glows  beneath  the  smile  and  reposes  in  the  embrace  of  the 
divine  forgiveness,  will  she  not  too  thank  Watts  for  sweetly 
telling  her  peace  and  joy  ? 

"  Lord  I  how  secure  and  blest  are  they,"  &c. — ^B.  II.  Hymn  57. 

To  the  soul  who  has  known  God,  and  delighted  in  His 
presence,  but  over  whose  joy  has  passed  the  thought  that 
one  day  she  may  be  separated  from  Him,  that  the  happiness 
may  close,  the  glory  be  darkened, — to  such  a  soul,  how 
naturally  comes  this  fond  beseeching,  this  tender  impor- 
tunity, of  Watts ;  too  beautiful  and  too  little  known  not  to 
be  given  entire  : — 

**  How  sad  and  dreadful  is  the  thought  I 
How  it  distracts  and  tears  my  heart. 
If  Grod  at  length,  my  sovereign  Judge, 
Should  frown  and  bid  my  soul  depart. 

Lord  1  when  I  quit  this  earthly  stage. 
Where  shaU  I  fly  but  to  thy  breast  P 
For  I  have  sought  no  other  home. 
For  I  have  learned  no  other  rest. 

I  cannot  live  contented  here 
Without  some  glimpses  of  thy  face, 
And  Heaven  without  thy  presence  there 
Will  be  a  dark  and  tiresome  place. 
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Wlien  earthly  cares  engross  the  day. 
And  hold  my  thoughts  aside  from  thee, 
The  shining  hours  of  cheerful  light 
Are  long  and  tedious  years  to  me. 

And  if  no  evening  visit's  paid 
Between  my  Saviour  and  my  soul, 
How  dull  the  night,  how  sad  the  shade  1 
How  mournfully  the  minutes  roll. 

My  Grod  I  and  can  an  humble  child 
That  loves  thee  with  a  flame  so  high, 
Be  ever  from  thy  face  exiled 
Without  the  pity  of  thine  eye  ? 

Impossible  ! — for  thy  own  hands 
Have  tied  my  heart  so  fast  to  thee. 
And  in  thy  book  the  promise  stands 
That  where  Thou  art  thy  friends  must  be." 

The  Christian^  feeble^  tender  and  sorrow-stricken^ 
with  Heaven  ever  provoking  his  desire^  but  sometimes 
half-hidden  from  his  faith,  what  fitter  utterance  can  he 
find  than  the  well-known  transcendent  hymn  beginning 

"  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight,"  &c.— B.  II.  Hymn  66. 

When  have  Love  and  Faith  conspired  to  provide  be- 
reaved aflfection  with  sweeter  consolation  than  in  that 
most  tender  strain — 

"  Why  do  we  mourn  departing  friends,"  &c. — ^B.  II.  Hymn  3. 

Are  we  strongly  beset  by  the  world,  yet  woiQd  alto- 
gether cling  to  God  ?  and  does  the  Outer  Life  look  sedn- 
cingly  fair,  yet  would  we  with  all  our  might  embrace  the 
Inner  ?  Here  also  Watts  is  singularly  helpful.  Witness 
the  noble  and  famiUar  hymn,  (Book  II.  Hymn  122,)  '^  My 
God  permit  me  not  to  he/'  &c.  The  following  hymn,  which 
is  too  magnificent  and  little  known  to  be  only  alluded  to, 
and  must  be  given  at  length,  is  the  mightiest  expression 
we  know  of  the  Faithfulness  of  God,  of  the  soul's  secure 
resting  in  the  Promise — that  idea  so  beloved,  so  intensely 
holden  by  the  Puritans,  and  which  in  some  form  or  other 
must  ever  be  the  delight  and  stronghold  of  every  devout 
spirit.  A  hymn  more  intense  and  passionate,  bolder  and 
humbler,  tenderer  and  more  sublime,  more  human,  more 
divine,  truer  to  the  All  Gracious,  Unchanging  God,  to  the 
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lowly,  trustful,  aspiring  soul,  we  cannot  conceive !     How 
sublime  its  opening  I 

"  Begin,  my  tongae,  some  heavenly  theme, 
And  speak  some  boundless  thing — 
The  mighty  works  or  mightier  name 
Of  our  Eternal  King. 

Tell  of  His  wondxx)us  faithfulness 

And  sound  His  power  abroad ; 
Sing  the  sweet  promise  of  His  grace. 

And  the  performing  Gk>d. 

Proclaim  salvation  from  the  Lord 

For  wretched  dying  men ; 
His  hand  has  writ  the  sacred  Word 

With  an  immortal  pen. 

Engraved  as  in  eternal  brass 

The  mighty  promise  shines ; 
Nor  can  the  powers  of  darkness  raze 

Those  everlasting  lines. 

His  very  word  of  grace  is  strong 

As  that  which  built  the  skies ; 
The  voice  that  rolls  the  stars  along 

Speaks  all  the  Promises. 

He  said,  '  Let  the  wide  Heaven  be  spread,' 

And  Heaven  was  stretched  abroad  I 
*  Abraham,  Til  be  thy  God,'  He  said— 

And  He  was  Abraham's  Gkxl. 

0  1  might  I  hear  Thy  heavenly  tongue 

But  whisper  '  Thou  art  mine ;' 
Those  gentle  words  should  raise  my  song 
To  notes  almost  divine. 

How  would  my  leaping  heart  rejoice. 
And  think  my  Heaven  secure  1 

1  trust  the  all-creating  Yoice, 

And  Faith  desires  no  more." 

Of  this  mastery  of  man's  heart,  this  acquaintance  with 
all  its  "  subtle  shining  secrecies,^'  many  more  melodious 
witnesses  might  be  produced.  But  it'  is  not  this  alone 
that  makes  the  songs  of  Watts  so  vital,  that  gives  them 
such  instant  access  to  our  hearts,  and  establishes  them  so 
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abidingly  there.  He  is  the  most  vivid  setter  forth  of 
things  divine ;  the  most  direct  exalter  of  Gk)d.  In  this 
greatest  happiness  of  a  sacred  singer  his  genius  is  singularly 
happy.  His  imagination^  though  ardent  and  impetuous^ 
never  indulges  itself  too  long.  We  may  sometimes  accuse 
it  of  excess  of  daring,  and  extravagance^  but  it  never  de- 
serts the  theme^  or  overshadows  the  thing  it  would  adorn; 
never  seduces  the  worshipper  firom  the  object  of  contem- 
plation and  reverence.  His  figures  are  never  ii\]uriously 
prolonged^  do  not  extend  themselves  into  feebleness.  His 
metaphors  never  set  up  for  themselves.  With  what  dose 
fidelity  they  attend  upon  their  duty^  how  submissive  is 
their  sweetness,  how  obedient  their  beauty,  the  lines  below 
sufficiently  declare. 


'^  My  God,  the  spring  of  all  my  joys. 
The  life  of  my  delight. 
The  glory  of  mv  brightest  days, 
And  comfort  of  my  nights ; 

In  darkest  shades  if  Thou  appear 

My  dawning  is  begun ; 
Thou  art  my  soid's  sweet  morning  Star, 

And  Thou  my  Eising  Sun." 

The  chief  fault  with  which  his  imagery  is  chargeable  is 
its  occasional  amorousness :  of  a  heart  most  tender  and 
passionate,  yet  never  a  husband,  he  spent  all  his  ardency 
upon  the  Saviour.  Religion  became  to  him  in  very  truth 
a  passion.    Not  in  vain  did  he  sing 

"  Devotion  shall  be  all  my  heart. 
And  all  my  passion.  Love." 

With  him  celestial  love  sings  sometimes  in  the  fashion 
of  earthly  love,  and  learns  its  way  of  speaking  :  he  bestows 
upon  Christ  what  properly  appertains  to  the  Mistress. 
This  amorousness  of  expression  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
Lyrics — ^witness  the  following : 

"  Sweet  muse,  descend  and  bless  the  shade, 
And  bless  the  evening  grove. 
Business,  and  noise,  and  day  are  fled. 
And  every  care  but  love. 
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But  hence,  ye  wanton  young  and  fair ; 

Mine  is  a  purer  flame ; 
No  Phillis  shall  infect  the  air 

With  her  unhallowed  name. 

Jesus  has  all  my  powers  possessed — 

My  hopes,  my  fears,  my  joys ; 
He  the  dear  sovereign  of  my  breast 

Shall  still  command  my  voice. 

I'll  carve  my  passion  on  the  bark ; 

And  every  wounded  tree 
Shall  drop  and  bear  some  mystic  mark 

That  Jesus  died  for  me." 

Not  a  few  similar  utterances  of  affection  are  scattered 
about  the  "  Horse  Lyricse.'*  These  Lyrics  were  the  oflF- 
spring  of  his  youth ;  daring  and  ardent,  they  reveal  the 
age  of  the  writer.  There  is  about  them  (such  at  least  as 
Religion  inspires)  an  exceeding  fervour  and  tenderness,  a 
boldness,  a  bravery  of  expression  that  signalize  no  other 
short  divine  songs — an  intense  idea  of  the  glory  of  the 
theme — a  panting  after  things  divine  truly  irrestrainable, 
a  mounting  toward  them  indeed  sublime,  an  absorption  in 
them  almost  seraphic.  They  are  in  truth  devout  songs. 
Never  surely  did  holy  aflfection  more  richly  utter  itself, 
never  was  resignation  more  sweetly  eloquent  than  in  *'  a 
Sight  of  Heaven  in  Sickness.^' 

"  Oft  have  I  sat  in  secret  sighs 
To  feel  my  flesh  decay ; 
Then  gi-oaned  aloud  with  frighted  eyes 
To  view  the  tottering  clay. 

But  I  forbid  my  sorrows  now ; 

Nor  dares  the  flesh  complain ; 
Diseases  bring  their  profit  too. 

The  joy  overcomes  the  pain. 

My  cheerful  soul  now  all  the  day, 

Sits  waiting  here  and  sings ; 
Looks  thro'  the  ruins  of  her  clay. 

And  practises  her  wings. 

Faith  almost  changes  into  sight 

When  from  afar  she  spies 
Her  fair  inheritance  in  light 

Above  created  skies. 
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Had  but  the  prison-walls  been  strong, 

And  firm,  without  a  flaw, 
In  darkness  she  had  dwelt  too  long, 

And  less  of  glory  saw. 

But  now  the  Everlasting  Hills 

Thro'  every  chink  appear ; 
And  something  of  the  joy  she  feels. 

While  she's  a  prisoner  here. 

The  shines  of  Heaven  rush  sweetly  in 

At  all  the  gaping  flaws ; 
Visions  of  endOless  bliss  are  seen. 

And  native  airs  she  draws. 

O  may  these  walls  stand  tottering  still. 

The  breaches  never  dose — 
If  I  must  here  in  darkness  dwell 

And  all  this  glory  lose. 

Or  rather  let  this  flesh  decay — 

The  ruins  wider  grow. 
Till,  glad  to  see  the  enlarged  way, 

I  stretch  my  pinions  through. 

Familiar  with  sickness  as  few  have  been^  lie  had  special 
opportunities  of  patience  and  resignation^  and  special 
right  and  power  to  give  them  utterance.  And  have  not  we 
the  right  of  asking — when  has  sickness  been  ever  thus 
glorified  ?  when  has  poetry  been  more  pious,  or  piety  more 
poetical? 

Save  this  sweetest  "  Sight  of  Heaven  in  Sickness/'  the 
chief  excellence  of  the  '^  Horse  Lyric»''  lies  in  songs  of 
praise,  in  glorifying  the  All-glorious,  in  magnifying  the 
Almighty,  in  humblest,  yet  bravest  endeavours  to  express 
the  IneflTable,  to  praise  Him  beyond  all  praise.  These  an- 
titheses exactly  set  forth  these  remarkable  hymns.  These 
songs  of  praise  are  in  fact  a  perpetual  proclamation  of 
their  own  impotence — a  declaration  that  God  cannot  be 
praised. 

"  Who  dares  attempt  the  Eternal  Name 
With  notes  of  mortal  sound  P 
Danger  and  gloiy  guard  the  theme 
And  spread  despair  aroxmd. 

Chbistian  Teachbb. — ^No.  35.  h 
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Ill  Thee  what  endless  wonders  meet ! 

What  various  glory  shines  ? 
The  crossing  rays  too  fiercely  beat 

Upon  our  fiednting  minds. 

Thy  works  the  strongest  Seraph  sings 

In  a  too  feeble  strain. 
And  labours  hard  on  all  his  strings 

To  reach  Thy  thoughts  in  vain. 

Created  Powers — ^how  weak  they  be ! 

How  short  our  praises  fall ! 
So  much  akin  to  nothing  we, 

And  Thou  the  Eternal  AIL" 

In  the  ''  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs/'  the  next  assem- 
bly of  melodious  utterances  that  Watts  provided  for  Chris- 
tian souls,  he  stands  forth  as  the  poet  of  all  Christian 
occasions,  and  not  least  conspicuously  as  the  ''Poet  of 
Praise/'     But  the  praise  offered  here  is  of  a  different  sort 
from  that  presented  in  the  "  Horse  Lyricse/'    The  celebra- 
tion here  is  more  particular,  more  specific.     Single  mer- 
cies are  dwelt  upon,  the  daily  incidents,  the  special  con- 
cerns of  the  Christian  Life,  have  all  and  each  their  appro- 
priate song.     From  this  teeming  treasury  of  confession 
and  thanksgiving  are  drawn  the  hymns  quoted  above. 
The  strain  of  the  "  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs''  is  tender, 
passionate  and  earnest  as  that  of  the  "  Horse  Lyriese," 
occasionally  amorous  too.     They  very  exactly  express  the 
belief  of  most  of  the  Puritans  of  Watts'  day,  and  continue 
still  the  favourite  utterance  of  the  CaMnistic  Dissenters. 
But  though  perhaps  frequently  too  theological,  they  almost 
always  contrive  to  be  poetical ;  and  many,  very  many,  q£ 
them,  will  delight  the  devotion  of  all  ages,  and  all  Churches. 
Their  great,  their  almost  exclusive,  theme  is  the  Redemp- 
tion of  Christ.    The  Saviour  is  set  forth  in  every  conceiv- 
able way :  the  various  attitudes  of  his  mighty,  his  ev^- 
lasting  love,  are  all  caught  and  brought  most  touchingly 
and  tenderly  before  our  eyes ;  all  manner  of  affection  is 
expressed  towards  him — all  manner  of  honour  devised  for 
him ;  his  work,  his  Ufe,  his  cross,  his  tomb,  are  most  cun- 
ningly glorified.    Witness  that  summoning  of  all  the 
beauty  and  riches  of  Nature  to  adorn  and  enrich  him — 
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that  gathering  together  of  every  glorious  image  wherewith 
the  Book  of  Life  has  endeayoured  to  express  the  Lord. 

"  Gk>,  worship  at  Emmannel's  feet. 
See  in  his  face  what  glories  meet : 
Earth  is  too  narrow  to  express 
His  worth,  his  glory,  or  his  grace. 

The  whole  creation  can  afford 
But  some  faint  shadows  of  my  Lord ; 
Nature,  to  make  his  beauties  known. 
Must  mingle  colours  not  her  own. 

Is  he  compared  to  wine  or  bread  P 
Dear  Lord,  our  souls  would  thus  be  fed ; 
That  flesh,  that  dying  blood  of  thine, 
Is  bread  of  life — ^is  heavenly  wine. 

Is  he  a  Eose  P  not  Sharon  yields 
Such  firagrancy  in  all  her  fields ; 
Or  if  the  Lily  he  assume. 
The  vaUies  bless  the  rich  perfume. 

Is  he  a  Bock  P  how  firm  he  proves  1 
The  Bock  of  Ages  never  moves  I 
Yet  the  sweet  streams  that  from  him  flow 
Attend  us  all  the  desert  through. 

Is  he  a  Temple  P  I  adore 
The  indwcUing  Majesty  and  power, 
And  still  to  that  most  Holy  Place 
"Whene'er  I  pray  I  turn  my  face. 

Is  he  a  Star  P  he  breaks  the  night. 
Piercing  the  shades  with  morning  light ; 
I  know  his  glories  from  afar ; 
I  know  the  bright — ^the  Morning  Star. 

Is  he  a  Sun  P  Ids  beams  are  grace, — 
His  course  is  joy  and  righteousness ; 
Nations  rejoice  when  he  appears 
To  chase  their  clouds  and  dry  their  tears." 

The  work  of  Watts'  middle  age  was  the  Lnitation  of  the 
Psalms;  perhaps  his  master-work — perhaps  the  greatest 
kindness  ever  done  an  assembly  of  Christian  souls.  There 
is  a  greater  richness  and  glory  over  many  of  his  earlier 
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songs.  Imagination  is  stronger  and  more  absolute  in  the 
Lyrics  and  Hymns.  The  FsaJms  are  fortunate  for  peculiar 
elegance  and  harmony  of  expression.  They  are  not 
chargeable  with  the  extravagances  which  some  may  now 
and  then  quarrel  with  in  his  after-poems^  while  the  same 
depth  and  intensity  and  tenderness  await  us  here.  There 
is  a  most  fond  and  faithful^  yet  a  most  Christian  following 
of  David.  All  the  great  king's  passionate  supplication, 
rapturous  thanksgiving,  and  unfathomable  remorse,  live 
and  glow  and  bum  over  again  in  Watts.  The  intense, 
earnest  soul  is  all  there;  but  the  Jew  has  departed. 
Watts  has  made  these  glorious  utterances  sovereignly  and 
most  sweetly  Christian.  Every  special  piece  of  Judaism 
has  been  removed  for  some  fair  Christian  peculiarity  to 
smile  in  its  place.  Over  the  coarser,  harsher,  more  carnal 
portions  of  David's  nature,  he  has  poured  wonderful  refine- 
ment and  spirituality.  The  Psalmist's  enemies  become  ovr 
sins ;  his  revenge  is  our  self-reproach ;  his  imprecation  of 
misfortune  upon  a  cruel  and  impious  foe  is  our  invocation 
of  purity  upon  a  stained  soul.  Earthly  wishes  grow  into 
heavenly  aspirations.  With  no  Psalm  does  Watts  deal 
more  happily  than  with  Psalm  cxxxviii.,  which  begins  thus 
— "  I  will  praise  thee  with  my  whole  heart ;  before  the 
Gods  will  I  sing  praises  unto  thee :  I  will  worship  towards 
thy  holy  temple :"   and  stands  thus  with  Watts  :— 

"  With  all  my  powers  of  heart  and  tongue 
I  'U  praise  my  IVIaker  in  my  song : 
Angels  shall  hear  the  notes  I  raise. 
Approve  the  song,  and  join  the  praise — 
Angels, — that  make  thy  Church  their  care, 
Shall  witness  my  devotion  there ; 
Wiile  holy  zeal  directs  my  eyes 
To  thy  fair  temple  in  the  skies." 

What  a  delightful  expansion — ^what  an  exquisite  exalta- 
tion of  the  sentiment  is  here  I  Is  not  D«ivid  sometimes 
bettered  here  ?  He  has  equal  reason  to  bless  his  imitator 
in  Psalm  Ixxi.,  where  his  gratitude  sings,  ''  Thou  art  my 
hope,  O  Lord  Grod :  Thou  art  my  trust  from  my  youth  up. 
By  Thee  have  I  been  holden  up  even  from  th»  womb :  my 
praise  shall  be  continually  of  Thee.  I  am  as  a  wonder 
unto  many.    Thou  art  my  strong  refuge.     Let  my  mouth 
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be  filled  with  thy  praise  and  thy  honour  all  the  day.  Cast 
me  not  off  in  the  time  of  old  age :  forsake  me  not  when 
my  strength  faileth/^    Now  for  Watts. 

"  My  God,  my  everlasting  hope, 
1  live  upon  thy  truth : 
Thy  hands  have  held  my  childhood  up, 
And  strengthened  all  my  youth. 

My  flesh  was  fashioned  by  thy  power, 

With  all  these  limbs  of  mine ; 
And  since  my  mother's  painful  hour, 

I  've  been  entirely  thine. 

Still  has  my  life  new  wonders  seen 

Repeated  every  year : 
Behold  the  days  that  yet  remain — 

1  trast  them  to  thy  care. 

Cast  me  not  ofif  when  strength  declines, 

VVlien  hoary  hairs  arise ; 
And  round  me  let  thy  glories  shine 

"Wliene'er  thy  servant  dies. 

Then  in  the  histoiy  of  my  age. 

When  men  review  my  days. 
They  *11  read  thy  love  in  every  page. 

In  every  line  thy  praise." 

These  three  Psalms  are  no  happy  exceptions;  most  of 
the  others  are  as  freely  yet  loyally  imitated — ail  the  na- 
tive mighty  all  the  original  glory,  preserved  and  enhanced  by 
a  most  gracious  and  harmonious  mingling  of  Christianity. 

Disallowed  of  critics,  and  unrecognised  of  literature^ 
Watts  has  won  a  nobler  life  than  is  in  their  gift — done  a 
work  far  beyond  their  praise.  He  has  done  more  than 
entertain  the  fancy,  or  iaform  the  mind ;  he  has  been,  if 
ever  man  was,  a  builder  up  and  nourisher  of  souls ;  master 
of  man  in  his  holiest  and  most  awfiil  hours.  He  has  met 
US  hardly  out  of  the  cradle,  and  guided  us  along  our  way  to 
the  very  gate  of  Heaven.  From  him  Childhood  has  learned 
piety — Worship  drawn  fresh  life  and  sanctity — and  dying- 
beds  caught  a  new  and  surprising  glory.  Than  him  in 
these  latter  times  Heaven  has  known  no  mightier  helper 
upon  Earth.     He  can  stand  without  the  critic^s  prop. 
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But  shall  not  the  day  come  when  CritiGbm  shall  stretch 
out  its  armSj  not  in  patron  guise,  but  reverently  towards 
this  slighted  one — ^when  literature  shall  be  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge and  adorn  him — ^when  England  shall  confess 
that  he  has  done  a  noble  work,  and  give  the  honour  due  to 
one  of  her  mighty  sons  ? 

In  the  only  recent  publication  that  helps  to  head  this 
article,  the  ''  Anthologia  Davidica/'  there  is  nothing  pe- 
culiarly significant  as  to  the  progress  and  present  state  of 
Sacred  Poetry :  the  work  is  a  modest,  laborious  and  well- 
deserving  aS^mpt  by  a  Clergynum'  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  form  as  perfect  a  metrical  Version  of  the 
Psalms  as  may  be,  from  the  endeavours  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  very  many  who  have  lent  these  greatest  of 
Sacred  Poems  the  dress  of  English  Poetry.  The  anonymous 
Editor  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
has  evidently  spent  much  time  and  pains  upon  the  work ; 
the  book  contains  a  list  of  sixty-five  entire  and  more  than 
a  hundred  partial  versions.  What  wonderful  power,  what 
everlasting  attraction,  resides  in  these  awful  utterances ! 
Genius  of  the  highest  order,  ability  of  the  humblest 
soul,  faith  of  every  complexion,  have  alike  felt  the  strong 
allurement,  alike  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  translating 
the  Psalmist.  The  great  aim  of  the  present  Editor  is  to 
present  the  Psalms  as  near  to  the  original  as  a  good 
metrical  version  can  make  them  ;  to  secure  exact  transla- 
tion, he  carefully  avoids  all  imitations,  all  versions  which 
seek  to  spiritualise  the  Psalms,  cast  out  the  Judaism,  lay 
Christian  hands  on  David,  So  that  when  he  introduces 
Watts,  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  Spiritualisers,  he  lays  Hebrew 
hands  upon  him — ^the  Puritan  restores  the  Judaism,  brings 
back  the  Psalm  to  David.  Many  mighty  spirits,  and  some 
fine  poems  are  gathered  together  here.  "  A  member  of  the 
University  of  Oxford''  (Mr.  Keble,  we  believe)  has  done  good 
service ;  Psalm  Ixxxv.  is  most  worthily  rendered  by  him.* 
But  we  feel  persuaded  that  this  demand  of  exact  translation, 
ministers  neither  to  noble  poetry  or  noble  worship.  Single 
Psalms  may  remain  in  all  fulness — our  Songs  Divine; 

*  The  Editor  introduces  the  beautiful  rendering  of  Psainu  xliv.  and  Ixxi.  by 
the  Countess  ofPembrokei  and  might  well  have  taken  more  from  the  noble 
Sidneian  version — the  joint  endeavour  of  the  peerless  Sir  Philip  and  his 
sister. 
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bat  we  cannot  reoeiTe  them  altogether ;  cannot  endure  a 
strict  translation  of  them  in  our  worslup.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  Paalma  may  well  pass  into  Christian  worship.  If 
they  may  not  wholly  be  our  hymns^  yet  our  hymns  should 
breathe  of  them.  This  is  the  peculiar  happiness  of  Watts' 
Imitation;  his  Psalms,  without  being  those  of  David, 
breathe  their  yery  breath.  He  mingled  souls  with  David, 
made  all  possible  appropriation,  caught  all  the  glory  that 
would  come,  which  was  not  a  tittle ;  for  there  esasted  a 
sublime  kindred  between  them.  Each  had  a  deep  Inner 
Life,  a  widely-betieved  religion  to  express.  And  naturally 
did  the  Hebrew  pour  himself  into  the  Puritan  :  right  gra- 
ciously did  the  intense  utterer  oi  one  great  spirituidity 
lend  himself  to  the  earnest  utterer  of  another  still  more 
mighty. 

It  is  true  of  aU  great  popular  Sacred  Poets,  as  of  David 
and  Watts,  that  they  both  reveal  themselves  and  give 
expression  to  the  religion  prevalent  around  them,  belong 
to  their  own  age  and  to  all  ages.  The  hymns,  wher^ 
they  pour  forth  the  depths  of  their  soul,  their  own  Innisr 
Life,  we  clasp  as  eternal  utterances ;  these  speak  to  the 
soul  at  once  and  for  ever.  The  hymns  which  seek  to  exalt 
a  particolar  form  of  spirituality  then  powerfu],  thereby 
receive  a  timit,  become  partial,  historical.  Great  indeed 
is  the  historical  worth  and  significance  of  Sacred  Poetry. 
A  Church- History  might  be  woven  almost  from  the  Songs 
of  Sion.  Every  potent  spirituality  has  created  its  own 
Poetry — Poetry,  rich,  mighty,  glorious,  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  with  which  the  religion  has  been  hidden,  to  the 
sway  it  has  won  over  men's  hearts:  according  to  that  most 
true  saying  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  in  her  glorious 
rendering  of  Psalm  cxxxix., 

"  Needs  in  my  praiae  thy  works  must  shine, 
So  only  them  my  thoughts  have  felt :" 

* 

so  that  we  may  in  some  measure  judge  a  religion  by  its 
poetty ;  and  if  its  Hymns  be  few  and  feeble,  pronounce  it 
to  be  wanting  in  power :  the  greatness  of  a  spirituality  has 
a  faithful  witness  in  the  grandeur  of  tlie  Hymns  which  it 
has  inspired.  Look  at  the  great  Hebrew  faith  and  its  com- 
pany of  glorious  Psalms.  We  have  been  earnest  to  show 
what  a  right  worthy  utterer  did  awful  Puritanism, ''  that 
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culmination  of  Protestantism/'  as  Carlyle  calls  it^  find  in 
Watts.  Some  of  his  Hymns  must  have  been  too  intense 
for  his  generation,  and  were  just  too  late  for  the  intense 
Cromwellian  age ;  calling  for  the  saintly  warriors  to  start  up 
again  and  sing  them.  Methodism  did  not  lack  a  sweet 
singer;  Charles  Wesley  was  ready  with  his  noble  genius 
to  help  it  to  harmonious  utterance. 

The  Church  of  England,  well  defined  as  a  compromise 
between  jarring  spiritualities,  has  of  necessity  been  de- 
ficient in  great  Hymns,  has  required  some  one  conviction 
to  get  peculiar  strength  for  a  true  Sacred  Poet,  like 
Herbert  and  Keble,  to  appear.  In  its  most  languid  state 
during  the  last  century  it  has  not  we  beUeve  given  birth  to 
one  Hymn  worth  remembering.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending the  birth  of  Uuitarianism,  that  recoil  from  the 
extravagance  of  other  Churches  in  doctrine  and  feeling, 
and  its  generally  unaspiring,  unimpassioned  and  purely 
rational  character,  have  of  course  effectually  hindered  it 
from  inspiring  any  great  Sacred  Poetry. 

We  will  make  an  end  of  this  (we  fear)  too  long  article  by 
venturing  to  declare  that,  notwithstanding  the  countless 
great  and  glorious  hymns  that  Christianity  has  hitherto 
produced,  we  do  not  despair  of  a  nobler  Sacred  Poetry 
than  ever  yet  has  been,  to  be  bom  of  the  liberal  intense 
Catholic  Christismity  which  is  slowly  and  quietly  springing 
up.  Rich  indeed  and  ever-flowing  will  be  the  fount  of 
Inspiration  open  to  Genius,  when  Intellect  dwells  in  full 
harmony  with  Religion,  when  Faith  and  Love  have  kissed 
one  another. 
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Art.  IV.— ACTON'S    SERMONS. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Acton,  of  Exeter^  with  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William 
James,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Reynell  Wreford,  P.S.A. 
London :  Chapman,  1846. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  review  Sermons,  for  they  are  a 
species  of  communication  with  the  public,  which  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  are,  for  the  most  part,  better  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  ear  and  the  heart  than  the  eye  and  the 
judgment.  The  matter  of  Sermons  is.  besides,  now  reach, 
ing  us  in  more  attractive  forms :  and  the  manner,  the  ear- 
nest, possessed  and  speaking  address,  has  come  to  consti- 
tute so  great  a  portion  of  the  influence  of  this  kind  of 
ministration  to  the  public  wants,  that  we  can  seldom  re- 
cognise the  original  thing,  except  by  a  very  faint  likeness, 
in  the  printed  portrait  that  is  presented  to  us.  This,  too, 
is  an  age  impatient  of  the  treatment  of  subjects  in  sermons. 
It  cannot,  as  Coleridge  says,  carry  in  its  head  a  long 
sentence,  but  must  have  it  cut  down  into  short  portions, 
and  so,  the  thorough,  exact,  and  studied  treatment  of  a 
whole  subject  in  one  sermon,  is  a  matter  which,  to  most 
modem  audiences,  occasions  groanings  that  cannot  be 
uttered.  When  it  is  attempted  to  convey  information  in 
Sermons,  it  is  astonishing  (if  they  are  to  preserve  the  cha- 
racter of  Sermons)  how  little  they  wiU  carry,  and  how 
diluted  that  little,  too,  becomes.  Couard's  Sermons,  on 
the  '^  Life  of  Christians  during  the  First  Three  Centuries 
of  the  Church,"  founded  principally  on  Neander's  History, 
though  excellent  of  their  kind,  are  an  illustration  of  tins 
want  of  material,  bulk  and  fulness,  and,  perhaps,  the  same 
principle  may,  in  part,  account  for  the  poverty  of  such  pro- 
ductions as  Dr.  Ireland^s  Lectures  on  Christianity  and  Pa- 
ganism compared.  We  are  curious  also  to  see  whether  Mr. 
Maurice's  Boyle  Lectures  do  not  confirm  this  impression. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  most  eifective  preachers 
now  give  up  the  idea  of  treating  subjects  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  services,  reserving  the  discussion  of  them  for 
times  when  special  occasions,  or  a  well-chosen  audience,  offer 
them  the  guarantee  of  greater  patience  and  more  thought : 
and  they  usually  take  up  points  rather  than  subjects— fix 
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upon  some  one  important  idea,  and  work  this  np  into  a 
temporary  prominence — ^trosting  to  the  result  effected  by 
a  succession  of  such  services  for  the  totality  of  a  just  and 
comprehensiye  impression.  Indeed,  what  else  can  weekly 
Preachers  do,  when  the  adequate  treatment  of  almost  any 
one  of  the  subjects  they  select,  in  order  to  be  satisfactory 
to  themselves,  would  require  at  least  a  month's  study  and 
digestion  ? 

But  the  Sermons  before  us  are  fit  to  be  published — in- 
deed perhaps  almost  more  so  than  to  be  ddivered.  They 
are  emphatically  comprehensive — well-laboured — well-di- 
gested— ^well-arranged — ^well-defined — and  as  far  as  the 
grasp  of  the  preacher's  own  mind  (which  was  a  thoughtful 
and  a  manly  one)  extended,  they  are  Sermons  that  are 
exhaustive  of  their  topics.  They  are  a  worthy  monument 
of  Mr.  Acton's  powers.  It  is  intimated  in  the  memoir 
prefixed  to  them,  that  the  Author  was  fonder  of  his  study 
than  of  morning  calls  among  his  people.  And  if  the  Ser- 
mons are  at  all  a  sample  of  his  usual  style  of  preaching, 
the  fact  would  be  evident  enough  from  themselves.  If  we 
had  the  dates  of  their  composition,  we  feel  as  if  we  could 
almost  follow  the  course  of  his  studies,  in  reference  to  them. 
Thus  we  should  say — he  had  not  improbably  been  reading 
Lorenz  Bauer,  when  he  prepared  the  Sermon  on  "  The 
supposed  or  apparent  contradictions  respecting  Gk>d  in 
the  Old  Testament* ' — ^that  the  great  work  of  Benjamin 
Constant  was  engaging  his  attention  when  he  wrote  the 
Sermons  on  ^'  The  inward  spiritual  nature  of  man  com- 
pared with  his  outward  spiritual  history." 

But  neither  in  these  nor  in  any  other  of  the  Sermons  is 
there  the  slightest  pedantic  reference  to  the  study-lamp. 
He  had  evidently  gathered  up  his  materials,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  into  the  garner  of  his  own  mind,  and  they 
came  forth  from  thence  as  treasures  of  his  own  careful 
gathering,  and  wise  selection.  Indeed  we  should  suppose 
that  few  of  the  Sermons  were  written  except  by  consider- 
able effort,  and  that  he  usually  had  to  gird  up  his  loins  to 
a  subject,  as  necessarily  requiring  all  the  powers  he  could 
bring  to  bear  upon  it.  There  is  little  spontaneousness — 
no  gushing  warmth — no  ready  flow  about  them.  They 
are  all  cast  in  the  same  type.  They  all  open  in  the  same 
way — with  a  direct  reference  to  the  words  of  the  text. 
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They  are  all  well-proportioned^  and  logically  developed. 
They  are  directed  to  the  Reason  and  the  Conscience — ^and 
manly^  impressiye,  thoughtful  compositions  they  are.  The 
last,  though  written  in  the  same  dignified  and  high- wrought 
strain  as  the  others,  partakes  less  of  the  student-character 
than  many  others,  and  more  of  the  soul  in  communion 
with  itself.  But  it  is  the  soul  of  a  lofty  and  self-sustained 
man.  He  still  does  not  speak  firom  observation  of  the 
world  without — it  is  still  the  Christian  Thinker  in  his  own 
closet.  We  cannot  doubt,  by  the  remarkable  coincidence 
of  the  subject  and  the  manner  of  treating  it,  that  the  hand 
of  Death  was  on  him  as  he  wrote,  and  that  though  he 
might  not  recognise  them,  the  mysterious  prsemonitions  of 
that  dread  power  had  taken  hold  of  the  frame,  and  were 
directing  the  thoughts  of  his  mind.  We  could  quote  very 
largely  from  these  Sermons ;  but  we  think  they  will  be 
widely  read — at  least  by  all  who  knew  anything  of  the 
Author.  They  indicate  more  power  of  maturing  thought, 
than  of  originating  thought :  and  suggestive  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  and  Aill  as  they  are  of  wisdom,  and  the  most 
acute  and  thoughtful  discrimination,  they  do  not  to  men 
of  the  same  school  introduce  anything  decidedly  new.  Of 
Sermons  indeed  we  know  of  none  like  them.  As  such,  they 
are  certainly  svi  generis.  The  Sermon  we  have  mentioned 
''on  the  spiritual  history  of  man,''  and  the  first,  ''on  the  simi- 
larity of  human  nature  in  the  souls  of  all  mankind,''  indi- 
cate the  large  spirit  in  which  the  author  studied,  and  could 
bring  before  his  audience,  the  philosophy  of  religion — and 
the  last  Sermon,  "  on  being  faithful  unto  death,"  is  the 
most  impressive  and  improving  in  a  practical  sense.  We 
point  attention  especially  to  these— because  to  those  who 
only  knew  Mr.  Acton  as  the  able  opponent  of  the  Bev. 
Daniel  Bagot,  (while  the  latter  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
crusade  against  Heretics  and  Infidels,  and  before  he  had 
taken  the  quiet  Jerusalem  of  his  living  in  Ireland,) — ^these 
Sermons  will  exhibit  his  powers  in  a  new  and  wider  field. 
We  commend  the  whole  volume — with  its  interesting  and 
touching  memoir — and  its  massive  and  thoughtful  sermons 
— to  all  readers  of  grave  things.  It  adds  to  the  reputation 
and  character  of  the  Author,  which  was  high  while  he 
lived.  The  Denomination  to  which  Henry  Acton  belonged 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  him. 
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Art.  v.— EUCLID'S  ELEMENTS  OP  GEOMETRY, 

Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  chiefly  from  the  text  of  Dr. 
Sirnson^  with  explanatory  notes ;  together  with  a  Se- 
lection of  Geometrical  Exercises  from  the  Senate- 
house  and  College  Examination  Papers  :  to  which  is 
prefixed^  an  Introduction^  containing  a  brief  outline  of 
the  History  of  Geometry.  By  Robert  Potts,  M.A., 
Trinity  College.  London :  John  W.  Parker,  445, 
West  Strand. 

This  valuable  work  having  lately  issued  from  the  press, 
we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
making  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  and  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats. 

The  principal  new  feature  of  the  work  consists  in  this, 
that  it  affords  a  kind  of  ocular  analysis  of  the  proof  of 
every  proposition  in  the  Elements  of  Euclid;  the  text 
being  so  arranged  as  ^^  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  the  student 
the  successive  steps  of  the  demonstrations,  and  thus  to 
facilitate  his  apprehension  of  the  reasoning.'^  In  other 
respects  the  text  differs  Httle  from  that  of  Dr.  Simson,  ex- 
cept that  the  process  of  reasoning  is  in  many  instances 
slightly  abridged,  and  all  unnecessary  repetition  in  the 
language  of  the  demonstrations  is  avoided.  These  altera- 
tions, however,  are  so  slight  as,  in  no  instance,  to  injure  the 
true  spirit  of  the  original.  The  author  has  used  extreme 
caution  in  interfering  with  a  work  which,  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, has  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  almost 
all  civilized  countries ;  and  has  accordingly  reserved  for 
the  notes  all  suggestions  relative  to  alterations  in  the 
text. 

The  notes  appended  to  each  book  contain,  in  a  very 
clear  and  concise  form,  many  valuable  remarks  on  the 
fundamental  conceptions,  definitions,  axioms,  postulates, 
and  propositions  of  elementary  Geometry.  The  connec- 
tion between  number  and  magnitude  is  also  carefully  dis- 
cussed on  every  proper  occasion.  The  notes  on  the  second 
book  contain  an  excellent  development  of  the  simplest 
notions  relative  to  the  application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry, 
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including  algebraical  demonstrations  of  all  the  proposi- 
tions in  the  second  book.  In  the  notes  to  the  fifth  book 
the  conceptions  of  Arithmetical  and  Oeometrical  Katios 
are  carefully  distinguished^  and  the  definitions  are  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  at  considerable  length.  In  our 
judgment  the  Author  might  have  here  improved  his  book 
by  establishing  algebraically^  in  a  condensed  form^  the 
principal  propositions  in  the  theory  of  proportion ;  as  by 
substituting  this  for  the  accurate  but  prolix  method  given 
by  Euclid^  the  student  would  be  enabled  to  save  time 
which  might  be  more  advantageously  devoted  to  other  re- 
searches. 

The  introduction  contains  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Geometry,  in  which  the  Author  gives  a  concise 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  science,  and  the  names  of  the 
men  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  principal  improve- 
ments and  discoveries.  In  this  outline  the  Author  confines 
himself  principally  to  the  ancient  and  middle  eras  of  Geo- 
metry, as  being  more  intimately  connected  with  his  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  has  also  added  a  few  brief  notices  of  the 
modem  Geometry.  The  Author  has  also  illustrated  the 
nature  and  application  of  the  ancient  Geometrical  Analysis. 
In  addition  to  its  own  intrinsic  excellence,  this  method 
possesses  the  additional  interest  of  being  the  discovery  of 
Plato  himself.  It  is  principally  used  in  the  solution  of 
problems.  The  problem,  when  submitted  to  analysis,  is 
at  first  assumed  so  be  solved,  and  from  this  assumption  a 
train  of  consequences  is  deduced,  and  continued  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Geometer  until  he  arrives  at  a  proposition 
previously  known  to  be  possible  or  impossible.  Thus  the 
final  conclusion  shows  whether  the  question  be  possible  or 
impossible,  and  by  retracing  the  steps  of  the  analysis  a 
synthetic  solution  is  easily  obtained.  The  work  terminates 
with  a  most  valuable  collection  of  problems  and  theorems, 
from  the  Senate-house  and  College  examination  papers,  a 
few  of  which  are  accompanied  with  solutions. 

The  Elements  of  Euclid  seem  unquestionably  to  afford 
the  best  initiatory  exercise  of  the  reasoning  &culty.  They 
investigate  the  properties  of  quantities  almost  tangible, 
presented  not  merely  to  the  mind,  but  also  to  the  eye  of 
the  student.  Every  step  of  the  demonstration  refers  to 
some  line,  angle,  surfiMse  or  solid,  which  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
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tent  visibly  exhibited ;  and  the  proposition  is  made  to  de- 
pend on  one  or  more  propositions  previously  established  by 
means  of  the  clearest  principles.  This  lucid  development 
of  facts  is  undoubtedly  a  wholesome  exercise  to  the  mind^ 
more  especially  of  a  beginner^  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  habits  of  thought  thus  acquired  are  inca- 
pable of  being  appUed  to  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
This  important  fact  appears  to  have  been  distinctly  seen 
and  recognised  by  Plato,  who  is  accordingly  said  to  have 
placed  the  following  inscription  over  the  door  of  his 
school : — 

To  prepare  the  student  for  entering  the  higher  regions 
of  G-eometry  is  another  important  instance  of  the  utility 
of  Euclid^s  Elements.  To  do  this  with  advantage,  the 
simplest  properties  of  lines,  angles,  and  figures,  must  be 
carefully  engraved  on  the  mind.  When,  however,  this 
object  is  properly  accomplished,  we  would  by  no  means  re- 
commend the  student  to  follow  out  the  subject  through  the  • 
immense  details  of  Apollonius  and  Pappus  and  the  other 
great  geometers  of  antiquity.  The  ancient  Geometry  pro- 
ceeds upon  no  general  methods.  It  consists  of  proposi- 
tions arbitrarily  put  together  and  connected  by  no  general 
law.  It  investigates  special  properties  only  of  individual 
figures,  always  employing  different  processes  peculiar  to 
each  figure.  Thus  the  method  of  drawing  a  tangent  to 
one  curve  furnishes  no  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  same 
problem  for  a  different  curve,  and  the  same  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  more  difficult  problems  of  Rectification  and 
Quadrature.  Hence  we  cease  to  feel  the  surprise  which 
naturally  arises  from  the  fact,  that  from  the  time  of  Eudid^ 
ArdumedeSi  and  Apollonius,  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  an  interval  of  nearly  two  thousand 
years,  the  science  of  Geometry  made  no  very  considerable 
progress.  The  application  of  Algebra,  however,  at  once 
removes  these  defects.  It  determines  uniform  and  general 
roles  for  investigating  the  properties  of  all  curves  and  sur- 
facea  whatever,  and  even  supplies  the  place  of  invention  by 
exhibiting  curves  and  surfaces  in  infinite  variety,  the  pro- 
perties of  which  may  afford  matter  for  geometrical  inves- 
tigation. Every  sunace,  described  according  to  any  given 
law,  is  expressed  by  an  equation  between  three  variables. 
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dedncible  firom  that  law^  and  is  thns  bronglit  xuider  the 
dominion  of  Algebra.  This  equation  may  be  considered 
as  a  short  formtda,  in  which  all  the  properties  of  the  sur- 
face are  embodied^  and  from  which  the  analyst  is  able  to  de- 
duce them  by  fixed  rules,  not  peculiar  to  any  particular 
surface,  but  applicable  alike  to  all.  In  many  cases^  in- 
deed, a  single  equation  represents  an  immense  group  of 
surfaces ;  and  hence  the  investigation  of  any  property  of  a 
particular  sur&ce  leads  directly  to  the  similar  or  analogous 
properties  of  an  infinite  variety  of  other  sur&ces.  To 
Algebra  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  classification  of  curves 
and  surfaces  into  di£ferent  orders.'  The  importance  of  this 
classification  will  appear  in  a  striking  point  of  view  by 
considering  the  narrow  limits  within  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  greatest  geometers  of  antiquity,  relative  to  surfaces 
of  the  second  order  only,  was  probably  confined. 
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Art.  VI.— PATTERSON'S  ZOOLOGY. 

Introduction  to  Zoology :  for  the  Use  of  Schoob.  By  Ro- 
bert Patterson,  Vice-President  of  the  Natural  History 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Belfast.  Part  I.  Inver- 
tebrate Animals.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 
Edinburgh :  OHver  &  Boyd.  Dublin  :  John  Gum- 
ming.    Belfieist :  Simms  &  M'Intyre. 

We  are  informed  by  thd  Author  of  the  above  work,  that 
it  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  having  the  study  of 
Natural  History  introduced  as  a  branch  of  school  educa- 
tion, and  certainly  he  has  succeeded  admirably  in  bringing 
within  the  comprehension  of  youths  of  ordinary  acquire- 
ments, all  that  is  needful  to  be  known  on  the  subject, 
and  to  excite  a  desire  of  a  still  more  extensive  view  into 
this  department  of  science.  He  has  moreover  accom- 
plished his  object,  for  the  book  has  already  been  received 
as  a  Class-book  by  the  National  Board  of  Education  in 
Ireland,  and  by  some  well-known  establishments  for  the 
education  of  youth  in  this  country. 

We  are  glad  to  give  our  hearty  approval  to  the  under- 
taking. 

The  Author  adopts  the  system  of  Cuvier,  beginning  with 
animals  of  the  simplest  formation,  and  ascending  to  those 
the  most  perfect.  The  present  volume  is  confined  to  that 
great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  termed  the  Inver- 
tebrate. 

In  every  instance  where  it  is  tn  his  power  to  illustrate 
his  subject  by  British  specimens,  he  does  so ;  and  he  thus 
introduces  us  to  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  many 
of  our  old  friends,  with  whom  we  have  formed  an  inti- 
macy in  our  country  walks  and  strolls  along  the  sea- 
beach. 

The  language  is  clear  and  perspicuous,  and  he  recon- 
ciles the  reader  to  the  use  of  scientific  terms  which  are  un- 
avoidable in  the  study  of  the  subject.     He  says : — 

"  The  use  of  scientific  terms  has  something  in  it  very  repulsive 
to  the  young  naturalist.     But  this  oflen  arises  from  the  terms  being 
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used  without  any  precise  idea  of  their  meaning  being  conveyed  to 
the  mind  of  the  learner.  When  any  term  is  thoroughly  understood, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  difficulty ;  and  the  word  once  known,  is  not 
readily  forgotten. 

"  By  such  means,  we  can  indicate  to  a  person  in  a  remote  country, 
and  speaking  a  foreign  language,  the  very  animal  regarding  which 
we  have  any  fact  to  communicate ;  and,  in  like  manner,  we  can 
know  with  certainty  of  what  animal  observations  made  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  recorded.  The  terms  of  science  are  common 
to  the  men  of  science  in  all  countries ;  and,  if  the  terms  be  correctly 
applied,  no  doubt  or  ambiguity  can  arise.  They  furnish  us  with 
the  means  of  expressing  the  ideas  we  wish  to  convey,  with  a  preci- 
sion otherwise  unattainable ;  and  the  habitual  use  of  them  assists 
in  giving  precision  to  the  ideas  themselves,  and  thus  forms  a  help  in 
that  mental  process  which  the  mind  of  the  naturalist  must  undergo 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge." 

The  Author,  in  treating  of  any  particular  group  of  ani- 
mals, often  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  showing  its 
importance  to  man,  and  never  allows  a  popular  error  to 
pass  uncorrected.     Speaking  of  the  Medusae  he  says, — 

"  We  may  mention  an  anecdote  which  we  learned  from  an  emi- 
nent zoologist,  now  a  professor  in  one  of  the  English  universities. 
He  had,  a  few  years  ago,  been  delivering  some  zoological  lectures 
in  a  seaport  town  in  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  ad- 
verted to  some  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  the  economy  of  the 
Acalephse. 

"  Afler  the  lecture,  a  farmer  who  had  been  present  came  forward, 
and  inquired  if  he  had  understood  him  correctly,  as  having  stated  that 
the  Medusae  contained  so  little  of  solid  material,  that  they  might  be 
regarded  as  little  else  than  a  mass  of  animated  sea-water?  On 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  remarked,  that  it  would  have 
saved  him  many  a  pound  had  he  known  that  sooner,  for  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  his  men  and  horses  in  carting  away 
large  quantities  of  jelly-fish  from  the  shore,  and  using  them  as  ma- 
nure on  his  farm,  and  he  now  believed  they  could  have  been  of  little 
more  real  use  than  an  equal  weight  of  sea-water. 

"  Assuming  that  so  much  as  one  ton  weight  of  Medusae  recently 
thrown  on  the  beach  had  been  carted  away  in  one  load,  it  will  be 
found  that,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Professor  Owen  already 
mentioned,  the  entire  quantity  of  solid  material  would  be  only  about 
four  pounds  of  avoirdupois  weight,  an  amoimt  of  solid  material 
which,  if  compressed,  the  farmer  might,  with  ease,  have  carried 
home  in  one  of  his  coat  pockets." 
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Independent  of  its  usefulness  as  a  school-book^  we 
should  recommend  it  to  parents  visiting  the  sea-shore  in 
the  summer  holidays,  and  we  can  promise  that  they  will 
find  in  it  an  explanation  of  many  phenomena  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  difficulty  in  comprehending — and 
hints  for  the  observation  of  some  of  the  lower  forms  of 
animal  life  which  they  would  pass  by  unnoticed. 

"  The  cheapness  of  the  pleasures  which  natural  histoiy  affords 
should  of  itself  form  a  reason  for  the  general  cultivation  of  such 
pursuits.  They  are  within  the  reach  of  the  most  hiunble,  and  are 
not  dependent  upon  costly  or  complicated  apparatus.  By  means  so 
simple  as  a  glass  of  sea  water,  we  have  caused  the  Balani  or  acom- 
sheUs  to  exhibit  a  series  of  movements,  which  we  have  never  shown 
to  the  youth  of  either  sex,  without  hearing  from  them  expressions  of 
the  most  unfeigned  delight.  Let  the  reader  try  the  experiment. 
Go  at  low  water  to  a  rock  on  the  beach,  choose  a  few  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  limpets,  left  uncovered  by  the  receding  tide,  and  en- 
cnisted  by  the  acorn-shells.  As  the  enclosed  animds  have  then 
been  without  nourishment  for  two  or  three  hours,  they  will  be  quite 
ready  for  another  meal.  Throw  the  limpet-shells  into  the  glass  of 
sea  water,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  acorn-shells  upon  them  will 
begin  to  open.  Presently  a  beautiful  feathered  apparatus  wiU  be 
extended,  then  withdrawn.  It  will  again  be  put  forth,  and  again 
retracted ;  but  with  such  grace,  regularity  and  precision,  that  the 
eye  regards  it  •  with  ever  new  delight.'  And  when  the  same  exqui- 
site mechanism  is  exhibited  by  every  one  of  them,  either  in  succes- 
sion or  simultaneously,  and  when  we  consider  that  it  thus  ministers 
at  the  same  moment,  both  to  respiration  and  nutrition,  a  train  of 
ideas  is  excited,  which  rises  from  the  humble  shell  to  Him  by  whom 
it  has  thus  wondrously  been  fashioned." 

The  book  is  profusely  adorned  with  exquisite  illus- 
trations^ which  may  be  depended  upon  for  their  correct- 
ness ;  and  it  is  published  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
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Art.  VII.— national  EDUCATION. 

1.  On  the  means  of  rendering  more  efficient  the  Education 

of  the  People:   a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
David's.     By  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D. 

2.  Letters  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  John  Russell,  on 

State  Education.     By  Edward  Baines,  Jun. 

3.  Popular  Education  in  England,     By  Robert  Yaughan, 

D.D. 

4.  Companion  to  the  Almanac.    1847.     Progress  of  Educa- 

tion in  England. 

5.  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council  of  Ediccation,  1844- 

1846. 

The  first  step  towards  a  National  provision  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  People  must  be  to  establish  the  necessity,  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  supply  derivable  from  existing  and 
reliable  sources  is  hopelessly  short  of  the  demands^  and 
still  more  so  of  the  wants,  of  the  Country.  Mr.  Baines 
with  too  much  of  a  catch- word  oratory,  apt  enough  for  ex- 
citing prejudice  and  enlisting  ignorant  antipathies,  which 
characterizes  too  large  a  part  of  his  pleadings  on  what  he 
calls  State  Education,  and  has  influenced  him  in  the  selec- 
tion of  that  title,  calls  this  necessity  '  the  tyrant's  and 
the  robber's  plea.'  We  had  supposed  it  was  their  own 
necessities,  which  served  the  tyrant  and  the  robber  as  an 
excuse  for  oppression  and  plunder.  Whilst  '  Necessity' 
for  a  national  provision  for  Education  means  only,  that  a 
good  thing,  a  benevolent  thing,  a  righteous  thing,  a  reli- 
gious thing,  on  which  depend  the  future  well-being  and 
glory  of  the  great  English  people,  can  be  accomplished  in 
no  other  way  than  by  a  national  instrumentality.  Mr. 
Baines  has  a  full  right  to  dispute  the  fact ;  there  may  be 
no  such  necessity ;  but  to  call  the  ovdy  means,  for  that  is 
the  supposition,  of  effecting  the  greatest  blessing  that  can 
be  given  to  a  people,  and  of  effecting  it  too  by  the  con- 
stitutional consent  of  the  people,  ^  the  tyrant's  and  the 
robber's  plea,'  is  not  worthy  of  his  practised  intellect, 
nor  likely  to  avail  much  with  the  illustrious  nobleman  to 
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whom  his  Letters  are  superscribed.  Yet  this  is  the  kind 
of  writing  that  makes  partizans ;  and  unfortunately  it  is  a 
kind  of  writing  in  which  England  abounds.  Mr.  Baines' 
Letters  though  directed  to  Lord  John  Russell^  are  not 
addressed  to  him. 

Astounding  diversities  of  statement  and  opinion,  threat- 
ening one^s  faith  in  figures,  are  put  forth  just  now  upon 
these  two  points,  1st,  the  difference  between  the  existing 
amount  of  School  accommodation  and  the  amount  required 
to  meet  fully  the  wants  of  the  present  population ;  2iid, 
the  annual  extension  of  School  accommodation  required 
to  provide  for  the  constantly  growing  wants  of  an  increas- 
ing population. 

If  the  population  increased  by  a  constant  quantity,  if 
the  same  number  of  souls  were  yearly  bom  in  England, 
then  each  year  would  furnish  precisely  the  same  number 
of  children  requiring  for  the  first  time  accommodation  in 
our  Schools, — and  if  the  School  provision  was  once  ade- 
quately adjusted  to  the  population,  it  would  remain  right 
for  ever,  because  the  number  annually  seeking  admission 
to  the  lowest  form  would  also,  death  apart,  be  the  number 
annually  dismissed  from  the  highest  into  the  world.  But 
population  does  not  increase  by  a  constant  quantity ;  each 
year  shows  a  large  addition  to  the  increase  of  the  former 
year,  and  it  is  just  to  the  extent  of  this  amount  of  increase 
of  year  upon  year,  that  our  School  accommodation,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  right  for  any  one  year,  would  yet  have  to  un- 
dergo an  annual  expansion.  Thus  supposing  that  each  year 
England,  with  its  present  increase  made  constant,  furnished 
400,000  children  of  an  age  to  be  placed  under  instruction 
for  the  first  time,  which  is  not  for  from  the  truth ; — ^then 
whatever  number  of  years  is  fixed  upon  for  the  proper  du- 
ration of  Education,  by  that  number  must  you  multiply 
400,000,  to  give,  death  again  apart,  the  whole  number  of 
children  that  ought  always  to  be  found  in  the  Schools  of 
the  Country.  If  ten  years  are  taken  as  the  proper  period 
of  School-life,  then  for  this  very  year  we  ouffht  to  have  ac- 
commodation for  nearly  four  millions  of  Children,  which  is 
about  the  number  now  existing  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen ;  each  year  one-tenth  of  these  would  have  their 
education  completed  and  vacate,  leaving  their  room  for  the 
400,000  annually  rising  to  the  School  altitude ;    and  be- 
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yond  this,  each  succeeding  year  for  ever  would  have  to 
originate  a  new  provision  for  the  excess  of  the  numbers 
arrived  at  the  first  year  of  their  School^^life,  over  the  similar 
numbers  of  the  year  before.  In  these  statements  we  have 
reference  only  to  the  increase  of  Children  which  each  year 
arrive  at  an  age  ripe  for  instruction,  and  not  to  that  in- 
crease on  the  whole  population  which  is  ascertained  by 
striking  a  balance  between  the  deaths  and  the  births. 
Such  averages  are  too  rough  for  educational  statistics; 
whoever  may  die  after  fifteen,  it  is  the  number  that  live 
up  to  and  tlurough  the  School-period  that  is  alone  impor- 
tant in  this  relation. 

These  principles  of  calculation  have  been  strangely  over- 
looked* Dr.  Hook  takes  the  annual  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation as  365,000,  and  assumes  that  to  be  the  extent  to 
which  School-provision  in  this  Country  would  have,  every 
year,  to  be  supplemented  by  a  new  expansion.  There  are 
more  blunders  in  this  than  we  have  time  to  set  right.  In 
the  first  place  it  woald  be  true  that  the  annual  permanent 
increase  to  the  population  was  the  measure  to  the  annually 
required  increase  of  School-accommodation,  only  upon  the 
supposition  that  people  went  to  School  all  the  years  of 
their  lives,  and  that  no  place  ever  became  vacant  on  a 
School-form  except  by  death.  Now,  whatever  may  be 
fixed  upon  as  the  School-period  of  human  life, — ^if  it  be 
from  five  to  fifteen,  then  a  tenth ;  if  it  be  from  five  to 
twelve,  then  a  seventh,  of  all  the  Children  in  School  this 
year  pass  out  of  it,  with  the  year,  into  the  various  Schools 
of  dsoly  work, — and  by  so  doing  make  way  for  the  whole 
of  that  yearly  new  accession  of  instructible  Children, 
which  proceeds  from  the  permanent  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  other  errors  of  Dr.  Hook  consist,  1st,  in 
taking  the  difierence  between  births  and  deaths  as  the 
measure  of  the  permanent  increase  of  Children,  instead  of 
the  numbers  that  yearly  arrive  at  the  age  when  Educa- 
tion should  commence,  which  is  considerably  more  than 
865,000;  2nd,  in  misstating  the  permanent  increase  to 
the  population,  taken  on  the  difference  between  births  and 
deaths,  which  is  very  considerably  less  than  365,000;  and 
Srd,  in  overlooking  the  only  material  consideration,  the 
excess  of  births  in  each  year  over  those  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding.— Mr.  Baines  falls  into  similar  errors.   He  takes  the 
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increase  of  the  population  as  200^000  a  year^  and  assigning 
one  scholar  to  eight  inhabitants^  concludes  25^000  to  be  the 
annual  increase  of  Scholars.  But  if  our  educational  ad- 
justments were  once  fully  made,  the  annual  increase  of 
Scholars  would  be  simply  the  difference  between  the  num- 
ber of  Children  then  reaching  the  age  of  five,  assuming 
that  as  the  commencement  of  School-life,  and  the  num- 
ber who  had  reached  the  same  age  in  the  year  before.  All 
the  rest  would  simply  take  the  vacant  places  of  those  who 
had  completed  their  School-course.  This  excess  would  be 
greatly  less  than  25,000,  and  clearly  bears  no  constant  ratio 
to  the  annual  increase  of  the  population,  as  measured  by 
the  difference  between  births  and  the  deaths  of  persons 
of  all  ages.  To  suppose  such  a  constant  ratio  implies  that 
an  increase  of  population  depending,  not  on  increase  of 
births,  but  on  a  prolongation  of  life,  would  yet  furnish  a 
corresponding  increase  of  Children  to  be  educated.  Mr. 
Baines,  in  fact,  slides  here  into  Dr.  Hook's  error  of  keep- 
ing those  who  are  at  School  at  School  for  ever,  though  he 
only  consigns  one  in  eight  to  the  scholastic  discipline.  On 
no  other  supposition  than  that  one  in  eight  of  the  whole 
population  go  to  school  and  remain  there  till  they  die,  can 
one-eighth  of  the  permanent  increase  of  the  population  be 
regarded  as  the  measure  of  additional  School-accommoda- 
tion annually  required. 

We  shall  now  attempt  to  clear  our  way  to  a  fair  and 
moderate  view  of  the  important  points  of  this  great  ques- 
tion ;  commencing  with  an  estimate  of  what  ought  to  be 
the  Educational  Condition  of  England  and  Wales;  and 
proceeding  to  compare  this  with  the  extent,  quality,  and 
distribution  of  our  existing  School-provision.  If  a  defi- 
ciency appears  in  quantity  or  in  quality,  or  in  both,  we 
must  also  consider  on  what  are  our  reliances  for  a  future 
approximation  to  right  condition. 

1.  The  present  population  of  England  and  Wales  may 
be  taken,  in  round  numbers,  as  seventeen  millions.  How 
many  of  these  are  of  an  age  to  be  found  in  Schools  ?  And 
of  all  who  from  their  age  might  be  found  at  School,  how 
many  ought  to  be  in  actual  attendance  at  any  one  time  ? 
The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions  will  depend  on 
the  ages  between  which  we  suppose  School-attendance  to 
be  distributed ;   and  to  the  second,  on  what  we  suppose  to 
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be  the  desirable  length  for  the  whole  period  of  School-life. 
From  five  to  fifteen  has  been  regarded  by  common  consent 
as  that  portion  of  life^  within  which^  either  extending  over 
the  whole  of  it^  or  attaching  to  some  part  of  it^  elementary 
education  is  comprised.     We  omit  for  the  present  the  con- 
sideration of  Infant  Schools^  which^  however^  ought  not  to 
affect  the  question.     Now  if  it  is  a  desirable  thing,  and  in 
the  Social  Condition  of  the  country  a  practicable  thing, 
that  the  education  of  every  child  should  extend  over  the 
whole  of  these  years,  if  every  child  from  five  to  fifteen 
should  be  under  instruction,  then  the  proper  duration  of 
School-life  is  fixed  at  ten  years,  and  the  accommodation 
required  will  on  calculation  be  found  to  be  an  educational 
provision  for  (to  give  exact  numbers)  3,881,950  Scholars. 
But  ten  years  may  be  considered  an  unreasonable,  or,  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,   an  impossible  term. 
What  reduction  can  we  make  upon  it  without  destroying 
the  efficiency  of  the  Education  imparted, — so  as  not,  by 
impairing  its  thoroughness  and  quality,  to  defeat  its  very 
object  7    An  able  writer  in  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac, 
for  the  present  year,  fixes  upon  seven  years  and  a  half  as 
the  shortest  period  that  can  be  assigned  for  Education, 
without  a  sacrifice  of  its  efficiency.     But  it  must  be  re- 
membered, if  we  take  this  as  the  average  educational  Period 
for  cUl  the  children  in  the  community,  and  make  it  the 
basis  for  a  calculation  of  the  School-accommodation  re- 
quired,— that  as  many  children  as  attend  the  full  term  of 
ten  years,  which  will  be  at  least  all  belonging  to  the 
wealthier  and  middle  class,  occupy  their  places  for  two 
years  and  a  half  beyond  the  average,  and  so,  with  a  given 
accommodation,  practically  reduce  the  School  period  of  an 
equal  number  to  five  years.     Now  the  number  of  scholars 
paying  for  their  own  education  in  private  and  respectable 
Schools,  and  to  whom  therefore  the  longer  period  may 
reasonably  be  assigned,  is  calculated  to  be  upwards  of  a 
million,  not  inclu£ug  the  large  number  educated  in  en- 
dowed Schools,  and  consequently,  on  a  general  average  of 
seven  years  and  a  half,  many  more  than  a  milUon  of  the 
children  of  the  poorer  class  would  practically  be  reduced 
to  a  period  of  five  years.     It  is  clear  therefore  that  with 
no  safety  to  the  end  contemplated,  the  efficient  education 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  can  a  shorter  term  be 
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taken  as  a  basis  on  which  to  calculate  what  ought  to  be 
the  School  provision  of  the  country. 

Assuming  then^  seven  years  and  a  half  as  the  School- 
period,  how  many  should  we  have  under  instruction,  at  the 
same  time,  out  of  a  population  of  seventeen  millions? 
According  to  the  proportions  of  the  Population  Returns 
for  1841,  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  ten  will  now  be  2,033,200,  and  the  number  between 
the  ages  often  and  fifteen,  1,848,750.*  To  afford  to  each 
child  an  education  of  seven  years  and  a  half,  we  should 
have  in  School  at  one  time  the  whole  of  the  former  number 
and  the  half  of  the  latter,  making  a  total  of  2,957,575.  Mr. 
Baines  takes  a  School-period  of  five  years  as  the  basis  from 
which  to  calculate  the  educational  condition  at  which  the 
Nation  ought  to  aim,  and  consequently  would  require  ac- 
commodation for  only  one  half  of  the  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen, — that  is,  from  the  above  figures, 
for  1,940,975.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  state  of 
things  that  would  result,  if  we  were  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
School-provision  only  to  this  extent.  In  the  first  place, 
for  every  child  who  had  a  thorough  education,  a  schooling 
of  ten  years,  another  child  would  be  absolutely  deprived  of 
education ;  and  for  every  child  who  attended  seven  years 
and  a  half,  another  child  would  be  reduced  to  two  years 
and  a  half,  and  so  on, — accommodation  being  provided 
only  for  a  moiety  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen.  But  secondly,  the  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  ten  are  at  present  2,033,200,  which 
are  just  92,225  more  than  could  find  places  in  the  whole 
of  that  School-provision  which  Mr.  Baines  regards  as  suf- 
ficient for  England.  Will  the  country  look  upon  this  as 
an  adequate  supply  for  its  educational  wants, — a  supply 
that  would  require  to  be  supplemented  by  accommodation 
for  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  Scholars  before  it  could 
include  even  the  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten, 
^-leaving  totally  out  of  consideration  all  below  the  age  of 
five,  and  all  above  the  age  of  ten  ?  And  if  the  present 
state  of  things  is  as  bad  as  this,  or,  as  Mr.  Balnea  admits 
it  to  be,  much  worse  than  this,  then  how  can  we  be  satisfied 
with  the  past  workings  of  the  Voluntary  Principle?  Or 
if  we  are  satisfied  with  it  in  the  arithmetical  matter  of 

*  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  p.  24. 
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supply^  how  can  we  be  satisfied  with  it  in  the  moral  matter 
of  demand  7  And  ought  not  the  most  anxious  thoughts  of 
the  Nation  to  be  directed  to  this  question^ — 'By  what 
new  agencies  of  supply  and  encouragement  can  the  educa- 
tional requirements  of  the  country  be  expanded  and  stimu- 
lated?' 

2.  We  have  shown  that  we  ought  to  have  the  means  of 
education  for  at  least  2,957^575  scholars.  What  is  the 
amount  of  the  eansting  supply  ?  According  to  the  Educa- 
tion Reports  for  1833,  known  as  Lord  Kerry's,  there  were 
then  in  attendance  1,187,493*  scholars  of  the  ages  usually 
found  in  Daily  Schools.  To  these  Mr.  Baines  very  impro- 
perly adds  89,005  scholars  in  Infant  Schools.  By  this 
means  after  reducing  his  wants  by  reckoning  only  from  the 
ages  between  five  and  fifteen,  he  augments  his  supply  by 
taking  in  au  accommodation  made  for  89,005  children, 
for  the  most  part  below  the  age  from  which  he  begins  to 
reckon  his  requirements.  But  we  give  him  the  addition, 
to  make  up  for  omissions  in  the  Reports  of  1833,  and, 
granting  him  also  a  slight  difference  between  his  figures 
and  our  own,  the  source  of  which  as  he  only  gives  the  gross 
result  we  cannot  trace,  there  appear  in  the  Daily  Schools  of 
1833,  1,276,947  children,  out  of  a  population  which  from 
the  census  of  1831  may  be  calculated  at  14,169,026.  These 
numbers  give  a  proportion  of  something  less  than  one 
scholar  to  eleven  of  the  population, — whereas  the  desirable 
proportion,  calculated  on  a  schooluig  of  seven  years  and  a 
half,  is  about  one  to  six. 

In  1833  the  Parliamentary  Grants  in  aid  of  Education 
commenced.  At  first  it  was  £20,000;  in  1889  it  was 
raised  to  i£30,000,  and  committed  to  a  new  branch  of  the 
Administration,  the  Council  on  Education;  in  1843  it 
was  raised  to  £40,000;  in  1845  it  was  £75,000;  and  in 
1846,  £100,000.  So  that  since  1833  the  country  through 
its  Representatives,  including  the  grant  of  1846,  has  been 
aiding  Education  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million  of  money. 
It  is  calculated  by  Dr.  Hook  that  private  contributions 
have  been  stimulated  by,  or  have  accompanied,  these 
grants,  to  the  extent  of  three  times  their  amount ;  pro- 
viding, on  the  whole,  additional  accommodation  for  600,000 

*  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  pp.  17  and  19,  and  Mr.  Baines'  Letters, 
p.  33. 
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children.  These  calculations  are  adopted  both  by  Mr. 
Baines,  and  by  the  author  of  the  Article  on  the  Progress 
of  Education  in  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  and  may 
safely  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  We 
have  therefore  the  following  results : 

Numbers  at  School  in  England  and  Wales 

in  1833 1,276,947 

School-provision  since  1833  for       ...  600,000 

In  Workhouses* 50,000 

Estimated  increase  of  paying  Scholars  in 

private  Schools,  since  1833  f  .     .     .  250,000 

Total 2,176,947 

This  is  conceding  an  existing  provision  for  817,551  more 
than  Mr.  Baines  claims  for.  He,  moreover,  justly  remarks 
that  the  new  and  improved  Schools  established  since  1833 
must  have  swallowed  up  some  of  the  inferior  Schools  pre- 
viously existing;  but  he  makes  no  deduction  from  his 
estimated  supply  for  this  probability.  Neither  shall  we 
claim  any ;  let  it  also  go  to  fill  up  the  omissions  which  are 
said  to  exist  in  Lord  Kerry's  B.etums. — Let  us  now  strike 
the  balance  between  the  Accommodation  existing  and  the 
Accommodation  required : 

School  Provision  required  for     ...     .     2,957,575 
School  Provision  existing  for      •     .     .     .     2,176,947 

Present  Deficiency  in  the  School  Accom- 
modation of  England     780,628 

3.  Now  what  is  the  power  of  the  Voluntary  Principle  to 
make  good  this  large  deficiency?  Suppose  that,  with 
Government  aid,  it  accomplish  as  much  in  the  next  thir- 
teen years  as  it  accomplished  in  the  last.  It  would  then 
have  provided  accommodation  for  600,000  more.  But  this 
new  supply  would  come  gradually^';  in  the  first  year  ab- 
stracting only  about  46,000,  from  the  780,628  who  are 
now  schooUess.  Meanwhile  each  year,  on  an  average  of 
the  six  years  from  1838  to  1844,  %  shows  an  increase  of 

*  See  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  |>.  19. 

t  These  are  returned  in  1833,  as  691,728. 

X  See  Seventh  Report  of  the  Registrar  General. 
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12,829  births  over  those  of  the  year  preceding;  and  this 
annual  increase  must  also  be  provided  for^  in  addition  to 
the  formidable  amount  of  the  existing  arrears.  At  the  end 
then  of  these  thirteen  years  of  slowly-growing  improve- 
ment we  should  have  the  present  deficiency  of  780,628 
augmented  by  (taking  only  the  present  average)  166,777, 
the  accumulations  of  increase  of  year  on  year, — ^and  reduced 
by  600,000,  still  leaving  347,405  children  without  the 
means  of  education  in  the  year  1859.  To  this,  for  every 
year  backwards  from  1859  to  1846  we  should  have  to  add 
46,000,  to  ascertain  the  larger  deficiency  of  each  receding 
year.  Say  that  for  each  year  of  the  thirteen,  there  is  half 
a  million  of  children  without  Schools, — an  average  below 
the  truth.  Now  thirteen  years  comprise  two  School 
generations  of  six  years  and  a  half,  which  is  a  year  and  a 
half  more  than  Mr.  Baines  contemplates,  and  conse- 
quently under  the  Voluntary  Principle  there  will  by  1859 
be,  at  the  lowest,  a  million  of  children  thrown  upon  the 
world  without  any  education  at  all,  who  might  have  had  a 
schooling  of  six  years  and  a  half  each,  if  by  some  powerful 
instrumentality  the  provision  and  the  wants  of  the  country 
were  made  at  once  commensurate.  And  if  the  existing 
supply  is  more  thinly  distributed,  so  that  the  whole  injury 
shall  not  fall  on  any  one  person,  then  the  Education  of  all 
is  crippled,  and  its  efficiency  perilled. — But  what  reliance 
can  there  be  that  the  Voluntary  Principle  will  continue  to 
work  as  it  has  done  lately,  inflamed  and  quickened  by 
rivalry,  jealousy,  wounded  self-consequence,  proselyting 
zeal,  sectarian  pride,  and  a  State-Church  panic, — in  addi- 
tion to  the  pure  perennial  movements  of  its  Christian  love, 
on  which  alone  we  can  repose  for  continuous  service,  but 
which  stir  only  in  the  quiet,  earnest,  hearts  of  good  and 
thoughtful  men,  and,  alas,  are  of  no  avail  to  call  forth  the 
strained  exertions,  the  suddenly  expanded  munificence,  of 
a  popular  excitement  ?  Can  it  be  denied  that  a  just  dis- 
like, with  something  too  much  of  party  scorn  and  hatred, 
of  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Clergy,  and  an  impatient 
resentment  of  the  stupid  simplicity  of  Home  Secretaries, 
were  in  a  large  measure  the  stimulants  of  Dissenting 
activity, urging  to  spasmodic  efforts,  in  order  that  when  next 
the  Church  by  the  mouth  of  some  accommodating  States- 
man claimed  the  Education  of  the  Nation,  they  might  be 
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able  to  rise  up  and  say^ — '  You  are  forestalled,  the  woriL  is 
done  already'? — ^And  yet  the  work  is  not  done.  What 
confidence  can  we  have  that  the  constantly-growing  burdens 
of  popular  Education  will  be  permanently  borne  by  motives 
of  this  nature?  Will  a  zeal  quickened  by  anything  but 
love  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  ?  Can  Satan  cast  out 
Satan?  Are  we  to  trust  to  the  nettled  demon  of  party 
spirit  to  exorcise  the  dumb  demon  of  cloddish  ignorance, 
and  the  fierce  demon  of  brutal  passion  ?  Will  the  Inde- 
pendents^ animated  by  another  Sir  James  Graham,  pledge 
themselves  to  raise  another  iE100,000 ;  and  if  they  do,  how 
far  will  it  go  to  reduce  the  existing  deficiency  ?  Will  the 
Methodists,  under  another  slight  from  the  Church,  pledge 
themselves  to  raise  another  seven  hundred  Schools  in  an- 
other seven  years?  We  wish  the  Church  had  rebuffed 
them  sooner ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Mr,  Baines,*  that 
the  Day  and  Infant  Schools  in  connection  with  their  body 
amounted  in  May  last  to  370,  with  34,285  scholars.  Yet 
under  the  inspiration  of  a  cu£f,  they  engage  to  raise  700 
new  Schools  in  seven  years.  If  we  are  to  be  left  to  the 
Voluntary  Principle  then  the  best  thing  that  can  happen 
the  country  will  be  for  the  Home  Secretary  to  create  an  oc- 
casional Nonconformist  panic^  by  introducing  an  Education 
Bill  conferring  enormous  privileges  upon  the  Clergy.  We 
know  well  that  by  the  Dissenting  body  Education  has  been 
largely  promoted  from  the  purest  principles,  from  a  fra- 
ternal interest  in  the  elevation  of  their  fellow  men, — but 
we  agree  with  Dr.  Yaughan  in  thinking,  that  it  needs  only 
a  glance  at  the  present  condition  of  Education  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion^  that  neither  Church  Zeal,  nor  Chapel  Zeal, 
can  originate  the  full  provision  required,  distribute  it  pro- 
perly, and  for  ever  continue  its  sustenance,  as  it  ought  to  be 
sustained  in  Teachers'  Salaries  and  School  apparatus,  boun- 
tifully. For  if  the  Voluntary  Principle  can  do  all  this,  then 
why  has  it  not  done  it  ?  Surely  no  one  has  been  staying 
its  hand.  And  why  after  so  many  years  of  debate  and 
strife,  and  vigorous  exertion  too,  is  the  work  still  undone, — 
and  the  pressing  question  still  the  same,  'How  is  the 
Education  of  the  people  to  be  accomplished'? 
We  might  attempt  to  exhibit  the  existing  deficiency  in 

*  Letters,  p.  87. 
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Schools  for  the  labouring  claases^  by  separating  the  children 
of  the  wealthy  and  middle  order  from  all  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifteen^  and  being  content  with  Mr.  Baines' 
five  yeara^  schooling  for  those  who  remained.  The  Ketums 
of  1833  show  152,314  Scholars,  educated  by  Endowment : 
the  income  of  the  Grammar  or  Higher  Schools  being 
i£l  52,047;  and  the  income  of  those  of  the  endowed 
Schools  not  Classical,  and  therefore  intended  for  the  peo- 
ple, £141,385.  We  may  therefore,  considering  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  Education  in  Grammar  Schools  is 
not  gratuitous,  assign  about  one  half  of  the  Scholars  con- 
nected with  Endowments,  or  76,157,  to  the  wealthier 
classes.  Add  to  these  the  691,728  paying  Scholars  in 
private  schools  in  1833,  and  the  estimated  increase  upon 
these  since  that  time  of  250,000,  and  we  have  a  total  of 
1,017,885  under  instruction,  and  not  belonging  to  the 
labouring  class.  Subtract  this  from  the  whole  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  which  is 
3,881,950,  and  you  have  2,864,065  of  the  children  of  the 
people.  We  shall  require  accommodation,  at  one  time,  for 
only  one  half  of  these,  if  their  School-life  is  to  last  but 
for  five  years,  that  is  for  1,432,032.  Now  the  ewisting 
provision  for  the  children  of  the  people  stands  thus  : — 

One  half  of  the  endowed  Schools      .     .     .  76,157 

By  subscription  in  1833 165,436 

By  subscription  and  part  payment  in  1833  178,464 

Accommodation  since  1833  for     ...     .  650,000 


Total .  .  .  1,070,057 

So  that  the  provision  required  to  give  the  Children  of  the 
people  an  education  of  five  years  is  for  1,432,032,  which^ 
however,  would  always  leave  precisely  the  same  number 
out  of  school,  toiling  or  vagabond  at  those  tender  years; 
and  the  provision  existing  is  for  1,070,057,  showing  a  pre-» 
sent  deficiency,  even  on  this  reduced  scale,  for  361,975. 
Suppo9ing  the  Voluntary  Principle  every  year  to  provide 
new  schools  for  46,000  children,  and  to  continue  their 
bountiful  sustenance  for  ever, — and  thirteen  thousand  to 
be  the  present  annual  excess  of  those  just  attaining  the  age 
to  commence  their  School-life,  then  it  will  require  eleven 
years,  or  more  than  two  school-generations,  to  fill  up  the 
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present  deficiency.  And  after  all  this  has  been  accom- 
plished^ a  new  yearly  provision  will  still  be  required  for  the 
excess  over  the  preceding  year  of  those  of  an  age  to  make 
their  first  appearance  at  the  school  doors^ — which  is  now 
thirteen  thousand^  and  will  be  an  increasing  quantity  for 
ever. 

4.  The  necessity  for  an  organizing  and  regulating  power, 
to  direct  a  careful  eye  to  the  whole  of  the  population,  and 
to  raise  the  character  of  our  common  schools,  will  be  yet 
more  apparent  if  we  consider  the  defects  of  the  Voluntary 
Principle,  in  the  imperfect  distribution  of  its  forces,  and 
in  the  low  quality  of  the  instruction  it  supplies.     The 
present  distribution  is  entirely  accidental,  depending  not 
on  the  wants  of  the  whole  Nation  but  on  the  circumstances 
of  special  localities,  on  the  general  wealth  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  generosity  of  individuals^  the  rivalry  of  reli- 
gious bodies, — resulting  frequently  in  an  excess  for  some 
districts,  whilst  others  are  left  destitute.     Often  the  first 
stimulus  to  Educational  zeal  is  the  desire  of  counteracting 
the  influence,  or  the  popularity,  likely  to  be  acquired  by 
some  church  or  chapel  effort  in  the  same  direction ;  aud 
two  schools  spring  up  where  there  was  none  before,  not 
because  the  two  are  wanted,  but  because  neither  party 
must  suffer  itself  to  be  outbid.     An  effort  which  the  des- 
titution of  the  people  could  not  inspire,  religious  passions 
will  immediately  provoke.    Within  the  last  year  a  Sunday 
School  was  opened  by  a  Dissenting  Congregation  in  a 
large   village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool.     The 
Church  took  the  alarm,  retaliated  with  rival  offers  of  in- 
struction, canvassed  the  houses  for  pupils,  and  threatened 
parents  and  teachers  with  the  pains  and  penalties  which 
patronage  in  such  districts  has  at  command,  if  they  coun- 
tenanced the  obnoxious  school.    This  is  to  pollute  Educa- 
tion at  its  springs,  and  to  degrade  it  in  the  eyes  of  those 
for  whose  favours  it  canvasses,  and  who  in  fact  become  its 
patrons.     No  instruction  so  supplied  can  be  conceived  in 
a  right  spirit,  or  communicated  with  a  right  view.     It  has 
no  respect^  either,  to  the  general  wants  of  the  people.     It 
is  merely  a  bid  for  popularity  on  its  own  ground,  elicited 
by  fear  and  contention.    We  should  be  glad  to  assign  it  to 
the  more  respectable,  yet  pernicious,  motive  of  an  excessive 
anxiety  for  the  children's  spiritual  welfare^  growing  out  of 
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some  distrust  of  the  entire  soundness  of  their  neighbours' 
theology^  only  that  we  are  met  by  the  startling  fact,  that 
this  interest  in  their  spiritual  welfare  never  appeared  be- 
fore, and  the  Church  school  would  never  have  been  ori- 
ginated, had  there  been  no  Chapel  school  that  required  to 
be  suppressed.  We  have  not  the  least  intention  of  im- 
plying that  this  spurious  zeal  is  found  in  one  party  more 
than  in  another ;  it  is  found,  in  some  form,  in  almost  all 
parties,  and  it  poisons  a  large  part  of  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  the  country.  All  Schools  so  originated  and 
conceived  should  be  labelled,  '  Education  on  false  pre- 
tences.' Voluntaryism,  in  its  purest  state,  must  be  local 
in  its  efforts.  It  provides  for  its  own  neighbourhood,  yet 
has  no  means  of  thoroughly  ascertaining  whether  it  accom- 
plishes even  that.  It  has  no  comprehensive  care  of  the 
nation.  It  does  not  travel  out  of  its  own  district  to  act 
where  the  local  voluntaryism  fails.  If  the  inhabitants  are 
poor,  the  gentry  few  or  careless,  the  clergyman  indifferent, 
or  unsupplied  with  funds,  or  not  bom  with  a  school  genius, 
— ^nothing  is  done.  Yoluntarpsm  does  the  most  among  a 
rich  population,  and  the  least  among  a  poor  one.  Dr. 
Yaughan  declares  that  of  the  recent  Educational  contri- 
butions of  the  Independents,  less  than  a  tenth  will  go  to 
assist  the  more  destitute  localities.  It  will  mainly  be 
spent  in  the  wealthier  districts,  for  whose  wants  the  Yolim- 
tary  Principle,  that  claims  to  take  the  whole  country  under 
its  care,  is  still  insufScient.  What  prospect  then  has  it  of 
a  surplus  power,  and  of  a  wide  travelling  eye,  to  aid  the 
poorer  districts  and  search  out  the  wants  of  the  remote, 
seeing  that  is  now  inadequate  for  the  richer  districts, 
where  its  activity  is  the  greatest,  and  whose  claims  are 
pressing  and  at  hand  ?  The  Morning  Chronicle  very  re- 
cently gave  an  appalling  statement  of  the  deficiency  of 
the  means  of  popular  instruction  in  Devonshire.  Are  the 
people  of  Devonshire  to  be  abandoned  to  the  Yoluntaryism 
of  Devonshire;  and  if  that  continues  dead  and  sluggish, 
is  Devon  to  remain  for  ever  a  blotch  in  the  land  ?  What  is 
our  boasted  civilization,  if  the  Body  is  to  take  no  care  for  the 
Members  I  Does  any  one  suppose  that  there  is  an  in- 
curable prejudice  against  reading  and  writing  in  Devon- 
shire, or  that  any  thing  is  wanting  but  a  good  local  supply 
to  foster  a  local  demand  ?     We  agree  with  the  writer  in 
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the  Companion  to  the  Almanac^  that  though  there  was  no 
deficiency  in  the  aggregate  supply^  there  would  still  be 
necessity  for  a  comprehensive  system,  and  a  regulating 
power,  to  distribute  it  aright. 

'*  There  is  a  large  deficiency  of  the  means  of  education.  It  is  a 
deficiency  which  cannot  be  rightly  appreciated  except  under  an  or- 
ganized system.  The  deficiency  most  probably  exists  in  places 
where  no  enthusiasm  can  be  got  up  in  support  of  '  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  Church/  or  iu  resistance  to  what  have  been  called 
*  its  intended  usurpations.'  The  deficiency  for  the  most  part  exists 
in  the  capital,  and  in  scattered  agricultiu-al  districts.  But  wherever 
be  the  deficiency  in  the  numerical  amount  of  schools,  it  cannot  be 
remedied  without  an  organizing  power.  New  Educational  Returns 
might  show  that  there  was  no  aggregate  numerical  deficiency  of 
accommodation  for  scholars;  and  yet  there  might  be  an  absolute 
want  of  schoob  in  particular  localities." — P.  25. 

The  gualiiy  of  the  instruction  is  even  a  more  serious 
matter  than  the  impartiality  of  its  distribution.  Schools 
for  the  Children  of  the  people  are  of  three  classes^  charity 
Schools^  private  Schools^  and  dame  Schools. 

In  the  Charity  Schools  the  monitorial  system  prevails. 
One  man,  ill  paid,  ill  provided,  and  not  unfrequently  ill  qua- 
lified, has  the  charge  of  a  vastly  greater  number  of  children 
than  any  one  man  can  teach  or  even  manage ;  and  his  only 
assistants  are  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  them- 
selves ill  taught,  ill  disciplined,  and  with  no  aptitude  or  ca- 
pacity for  the  arduous,  delicate,  and  patient  work  of  in- 
structing very  young  children.  It  is  enough  to  condemn 
the  Volunta^  Principle  that  it  is  identified  with  this  po- 
verty-stricken system.  If  our  National  and  Lancasterian 
Schools,  which  yet  receive  Government  aid  in  their  erec- 
tion, were  required  to  provide  one  qualified  Teacher  for 
every  fifty  children,  and  to  give  him  a  remuneration  that 
would  retain  him,  the  means  could  not  be  found,  and  the 
doors  would  have  to  be  closed  if  the  condition  was  en- 
forced. As  it  is,  one  unhappy  man  struggles  dimly  with 
the  ignorance  and  disorder  of  hundreds ;  and  children  with 
little  gentleness,  and  much  conceit,  waste  their  own  short 
period  of  Education,  in  a  blimdering  and  wrangling  at- 
tempt to  impart  to  other  children  what  they  do  not  know 
themselves.    Children  have  very  little  interest  in  teaching 
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others.  They  have  none  of  the  qualities  that  fit  for  siich 
a  work.  It  is  a  robbery  of  their  own  brief  and  precious 
time.  Its  operation  is  very  seldom  favourable  to  their  own 
characters.  It  is  a  monstrous  absurditv,  that  children 
learn  themselves  by  teaching  others.  A  disciplined  mind^ 
or  a  conscientious  one,  will  clear  its  own  thoughts,  and 
enlarge  its  information,  under  the  responsibility  of  having 
to  convey  instruction  to  others;  but  a  child  with  small 
training,  and  no  conscience  about  the  matter,  will  only 
make  confusion  worse  confounded,  turning  its  half  know- 
ledge, its  floating,  misty,  notions  into  substantial  error  or 
nonsense,  in  the  eflfort  to  define  them.  Omniscience  would 
be  the  best  Teacher  even  for  a  child.  It  is  incredible  folly 
to  set  children  to  t6ach  children,  except  in  that  way  which 
is  natural  to  them, — of  good  fellowship  with  one  another, 
interchans^e  of  talk,  when  their  thoughts  roll  out  like  play- 
things.— The  moral  capacity  is  more  wanting  than  the  in- 
tellectual. Something  of  tender  reverence,  of  awful  love, 
should  mark  the  affections  of  very  young  children  towards 
their  teachers.  They  should  feel  full  upon  them  the 
mighty  influence  of  a  wise  and  clear  mind,  enforced  by 
calmness,  gentleness,  and  a  steady  purpose.  The  happi- 
ness of  Childhood  depends  largely  upon  the  successful  en- 
listing of  its  veneration.  It  never  works  well  until  this 
highest  sentiment  is  in  steadfast  operation,  and  often  what 
is  called,  and  treated,  as  naughtiness  is  nature^s  instinctive 
resentment,  her  indifference  where  no  respect  is  due.  A 
poor  child  subjected  to  a  pert,  petulant,  consequential 
monitor,  with  not  much  more  knowledge,  and  not  so  much 
good  feeling  as  the  child  he  snubs,  is  really  a  pitiable  being. 
The  Monitorial  system,  hatched  in  the  feeblest  infancy  of 
Educational  enterprize  to  stop  the  mouths  of  a  squirearchy 
who  would  have  made  its  cast  fatal  to  a  popular  instruction 
which  on  its  own  account  they  dreaded,  is  the  wretched 
substitution  which  national  niggardliness,  accompanied  by 
views  of  the  intelligence  proper  to  the  People  at  once  low 
and  insolent,  has  offered  for  a  real  Education,  a  true  cul- 
ture. That  some  modification  of  the  Monitorial  system 
might  be  usefully  retained  we  do  not  mean  to  deny.  Ap- 
prenticed teachers,  whilst  under  higher  instruction  them- 
selves, might  both  clear  and  fix  their  knowledge,  and  dis- 
cipline their  habits  and  their  tempers,  under  the  responsi- 
Christian  Teacher. — ^No.  35.  k 
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bilities  of  tuition.  But  mere  children  who  hare  no  view  to 
teaching  as  a  profession  should  never  be  set  to  instruct 
other  children^  as  a  means  to  make  the  school  work  cheaply. 
We  know  that  poverty  may  compel  this^  and  that  it  may 
be  better  than  nothings — often  indeed  the  best  thing  that  is 
attainable^  but  it  is  not  a  state  of  things  with  which  the 
Nation  should  rest  satisfied,  l^othiug  but  a  National 
system  will  ever  dhve  out  this  miserable  mechanism,  this 
parrotting  of  child  to  child^  and  introduce  the  clear>  livings 
moral  action  of  mind  on  younger  mind,  of  wisdom,  autho- 
rity, and  love.  We  trust  the  system  is  condemned  already. 
Mr.  BeUairs  in  his  Report  to  the  Council  of  Education 
(1844)  says : 

"  The  parents  of  the  teachers  complain,  for  they  say  their  children 
lose  a  great  portion  of  their  time  in  teaching.  The  parents  of  the 
taught  complain,  for  they  say  that  the  senior  children  are  incompe- 
tent to  fuMl  properly  the  task  assigned  tfaem,  and  that  thereout 
their  little  ones  receive  damage,^^ 

We  know  that  many  of  our  Charity  Schools  are  admi- 
rably conducted ;  but  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who  will 
deny  that  in  general  they  greatly  want  improvement,  and 
that  very  often  they  totally  fail  to  educate  efficiently.  And 
their  failure  mainly  arises  from  causes  which  a  compre- 
hensive national  system  would  be  most  effectual  in  re- 
moving;— from  awant  of  qualified  Schoolmasters,  and  awant 
of  means'to  retain  their  services,  if  they  were  to  be  had.  A 
good  Schoolmaster  makes  a  good  SchooL  But  a  good 
Schoolmaster  must  have  a  special  training;  and  when  he 
is  trained,  he  must  be  paid  up  to  that  measure  of  remunera- 
tion which  his  talents  and  accomplishments  would  readily 
command  elsewhere.  Some  devoted  men  may  take  to 
Education  as  their  special  mission,  and  every  good  teacher 
must  have  something  of  this  spirit ;  but  it  will  never  do,  as 
a  practical  scheme,  to  make  the  efficient  instruction  of  the 
People  depend  on  the  general  willingness  of  qualified 
teachers  to  undergo  martyrdom .  The  martyr-spirit  bloweth 
where  it  Usteth,  and  is  not  to  be  calculated  upon  for  daily 
work,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  by  those  who  are  no 
martyrs.  The  average  of  Salaries  in  our  Charity  Schook 
is  far  below  the  wages  of  skilled  labour.  Many  a  workao 
man  in  a  factory  working  on  raw  material,  clears  doublb'/^ 
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thtf  income  of  the  man  who  works  on  intellect  with  intel- 
lect, on  spirit  with  spirit.  But  all  ill-paid  labour^  unless 
entirely  unpaid,  soon  fidls  into  contempt.  The  Educator 
becomes  a  drudge,  and  is  treated  as  a  drudge.  Receiving 
small  honour  from  others^  he  ceases  to  honour  himself,  or 
he  takes  refuge  in  that  spirit  of  conceit,  with  which 
despised  men,  when  not  crushed,  avenge  themselyes  on 
the  neglect  and  indifference  of  the  world.  It  is  essential 
to  the  efficiency  of  our  Common  Schools  that  their  Masters 
be  more  honoured  and  better  paid^  and^  so,  less  open  to 
the  temptations  of  some  more  profitable  and  respected 
s^rice; — and  we  see  no  possible  means  by  which  this 
may  be  effected,  except  by  the  Nation  giving  the  Educator 
a  rank  and  station  in  society,  a  recognized  place  in  the 
national  Clerisy.^ 

We  might  extract  at  almost  any  length,  from  the  Reports 
of  Inspectors  and  Visitors,  evidence  of  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  our  Charity  Schools,  National  and  Laneas- 
terian.  One  Report  for  the  Midland  District  (1845)  cal- 
culates that  '^  probably  one  half  must  leave  the  Schools, 
and  be  absorbed  into  the  labouring  community  of  the 
countiy  not  able  to  read/'     Mr.  Baptist  Noel  attests  that 

"  The  masters  who  seem  generally  respectable  men  are  without 
assistants,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  children  whom  they 
have  to  teach.  The  monitors,  generally  boys  of  ten  or  eleven  years  of 
age,  who  have  only  been  two  or  three  years  in  the  school,  and  have  httle 
separate  instruction,  are  almost  as  ignorant  as  the  classes  whom  they 
instruct ;  scarcely  know  how  to  read  well  themselves,  and  are  utterly 
incapable  of  exercising  the  intellect  of  the  children  on  the  lessons 
which  they  read.  Instead  of  having  a  plentiful  supply  of  books  on 
all  the  subjects  most  likely  to  interest  them,  the  elder  Scholars  are 
generaUy  confined  to  the  Bible  for  their  common  school  exercise  in 
reading,  and  are  ill  supphed  even  with  Bibles.  To  masters  so  ill 
qualified,  the  School  Committees  afford  but  small  salaries,  and  the 
low  salaries  hinder  able  men  from  entering  on  the  profession  of 
Schoolmaster,  or  starve  them  out  of  it,  when  they  make  it  their 
choice." 

The  Dame-Schools,  and  the  private  Schools  for  the  Poor, 
are  in  a  worse  condition.     Mr.  Baines  indeed  does  not 

•  "  It  i»one  of  the  evil«  insefwrable  from  a  large  portion  of  our  daily  Scbooli, 
»     mooted  with  our  particular  places  of  worship,  that  being  shut  up  to  a  par- 
I      lar  place  and  sect,  they  can  rarely  afford  to  give  a  sufficient  salary  to  their 
Schoolmaster  or  their  Schoolmistress." — Dr,  FaughaHf  p.  57. 
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shrink  from  their  championship.  Schools  for  the  poor, 
however,  being  the  matter  in  question,  he  says  not  one 
word  about  them,  but  dexterously  glides  oft'  to  the  general 
character  of  private  schools  for  the  rich,  and  sums  up  in 
this  grand  style  : — 

"  Clergymen,  ministers  of  religion,  graduates  of  the  Universities, 
students  in  English  or  Scotch  colleges,  and  young  men  whose  pro- 
ficiency at  school  led  them  to  adopt  the  profession  of  teachers, — ^form 
the  classes  from  which  I  beUere  oar  private  schoolmasters  to  be  chiefly 
supplied.  Many  of  them  are  individuals  of  the  highest  character 
and  worth,  known  advantageously  as  autliors,  and  actuated,  hke  the 
late  Dr.  Arnold  and  the  late  Dr.  Tate,  by  a  lofty  ambition  to  train 
youth  for  eminence  and  usefulness.  To  set  down  our  private 
schools  generally  as  taught  by  inefficient  or  mercenaiy  persons,  is,  I 
am  persuaded,  a  calumny." 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand — ^the 
private  Schoolmasters  of  the  children  of  the  poor  ?  Mr. 
Baines  cannot  mean  to  say  all  this  of  them.  Of  the  Dame- 
Schools  he  gives  only  the  favourable  side,  and  no  doubt 
there  is  a  favourable  side.  We  shall  cite  against  him  only 
one  witness,  Mr.  Baptist  Noel,  a  most  competent  and 
trustworthy  person  sent  on  a  special  mission  of  inspection. 
Of  the  Dame-Schools  he  says : 

**  The  instruction  received  in  dame-schools  is  represented  by  the 
statistical  reports  to  be  of  the  most  unsatisfoctory  kind  in  each  of 
the  five  towns  (Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bii*mingham,  Bury,  Salford). 
— From  the  answers  uniformly  made  to  my  inquiries  on  this  subject 
among  persons  acquainted  with  the  poor,  I  judge  that  the  great 
majority,  both  of  dame  and  of  common  schools,  in  the  Lancashire 
towns,  answer  to  these  descriptions ;  and  the  very  few  which  my 
time  enabled  me  to  visit  did  not  contradict  that  condusiou." 

He  then  gives  a  graphic  description  of  a  dame-school^ 
and  of  a  private  school  taught  by  a  master^  and  closes 
thus : — 

"  Nearly  the  whole,  therefore,  of  the  number  attending  these 
schools  must  be  subtracted  from  the  numbers  supposed  to  be  re- 
ceiving sonnd  instruction." 

We  do  not  understand  how  any  one  can  read  the 
various  Reports  contained  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Coimcil  on  Education,  and  yet  keep  himself  in  the 
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belief  that  the  Common  Schools  of  the  country  are  not 
in  a  condition  of  inefficiency  that  is  disgraceful  to  the 
Nation. 

Voluntaryism  has  no  power  of  distributing  to  the  best 
advantage  even  the  insufficient  forces  it  can  raise ;  it  works 
upon  its  own  limb,  and  has  no  care  for  the  body  politic ; 
it  cannot  find  masters  qualified  for  their  work ;  it  cannot 
keep  them  if  it  could  find  them,  for  it  cannot  make  their 
station  respectable,  nor  pay  them  the  wages  of  clever  ar- 
tizans;  it  gives  little  approaching  to  true  culture,  and 
often  not  even  the  ability  to  read  to  those  who  numerically 
sweU  the  glory  of  its  deeds ;  it  exists  in  isolation,  and  has 
no  support  from  combination,  no  encouragement  in  the 
high  feeling,  that  beneath  its  comprehensive  agency  a  na- 
tion's noblest  wants,  in  its  obscurest  comers,  are  being 
seen  and  overtaken, — a  nation's  regeneration  advancing, 
not  in  parts  and  patches,  but  with  a  steady  and  universal 
movememt. 

5.  But  what  can  the  Nation  do  to  organize,  regulate 
and  distribute  the  forces  of  Education? 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  have  the  Nation  do  what 
is  necessary  for  the  unsupplied  wants  of  the  Country,  with- 
out any  direct  interference,  even  in  the  way  of  unasked 
advice,  with  the  existing  supply.  The  devoted  men,  and 
the  zealous  Institutions,  who  were  the  first  labourers  in 
this  field,  must  have  their  work  respected.  It  cannot  be 
the  policy  of  the  country  to  depreciate  or  enfeeble  any 
existing  agency.  It  must  work  in  harmony  with  the  genius 
of  the  English  people ;  not  disturbing  those  plans  of  bene- 
ficence which  are  native  to  its  unforced  activity, — but 
supplementing  them  wherever  they  fall  short  with  kin- 
dred, though  more  perfect,  institutions  conceived  in  their 
own  spirit. 

If  education  was  a  domestic,  a  family  interest,  cared 
for  by  every  father  and  mother,  as  much  as  daily  food  and 
clothing, — that  would  be  the  happiest  condition  for  the 
country.  The  next  best  state  would  be  that  the  highest 
culture  of  a  neighbourhood  should  charge  itself  with  the 
care  of  the  lowest, — ^that  local  zeal  should  provide  for  local 
wants, — ^that  the  district  wealth  should  help  the  district 
poverty, — ^the  district  employer  look  after  its  employed, 
— the  district  Christianity  invade  the  district  heathenism. 
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It  is  not  merely  tkat  the  State  onght  to  avoid  the  burden 
of  large  pecuniary  responsibilitiea  now  Toltintarily  supplied, 
— ^but  that  it  should  fear  to  injure  the  highest  of  aU  edu- 
cations, that  which  is  carried  on  between  man  and  man 
through  the  natural  operations  of  sympathy,  wisdom  and 
lore,  in  the  proper  sphere  of  their  action,  ^hin  the  oom- 
pass  of  their  special  obligations ;  that  it  should  deprire  no 
man  of  his  duties  who  is  tmUisig  to  discharge  them, — diat 
it  should  beware  how  it  weakens  not  merely  that  moral 
energy  which  is  called  forth  by  use,  but  tibat  sense  of 
]>uty,  the  element  of  the  virtues,  which  declines  when- 
ever responsibilities  are  withdrawn ;  that  it  should  regard 
a  Government — not  as  the  well-spring  of  a  nation's  good, 
but  as  the  comprehensive  and  regulating  Power  that  cor- 
rects its  evils.  Not  to  discharge  tiie  Duties  of  the  people, 
but  '  to  see  to  it  that  the  Eepublic  come  to  no  harm,'  is 
the  province  of  a  Grovemment.  It  is  that  portion  of  good 
which  no  one  else  is  doing,  the  prevention  of  thatmll  which 
no  one  else  will  correct, — for  which  individual,  local,  territo- 
rial agencies  have  shown  themselves  to  be  utterly,  hope- 
lessly insufficient, — which  the  State,  the  aggregate  and 
supervisory  power,  must  take  for  its  own  work.  If  it  is 
not  good  for  this,  for  *what  is  it  good  ?  Why  does  the 
State  woik  the  Post  Office?  Why  does  it  not  leave 
individuals  to  convey  their  own  letters?  It  ought  to  do 
so,  if  individual  or  municipal  agencies  were  equal  to  the 
duties.  And  precisely  on  the  same  principle,  whatever 
work  essential  to  the  nation's  well-being  no  one  else  can 
do,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  long  experience  has  shown 
that  no  one  else  wUl  do,  the  State,  that  is  the  whole  Com- 
munity, must  regard  as  its  own.  Ought  that  whole  Com- 
munity any  longer  to  peril  the  national  character,  by 
waiting  for  further  experience  respecting  the  chances  of 
culture  for  its  lowest  classes  ?  Fortunately  we  may  hope 
that  Governments  will  occasionally  be  free  from  this  kind 
of  expectation,  seeing  that  it  is  not  to  them  the  keen  sati- 
rist attributes  this  peculiar  wisdom.  Rmticus  expectat,  &c. 
Secondly.  The  central  and  regulating  Power  should 
acquaint  itself,  by  a  scrutiny  which  individuals  cannot  make, 
with  the  educational  wants  of  remote  districts,  remote 
from  the  prosperous  towns  where  alone  voluntfuryism  can 
be  trusted,  remote  in  those  very  towns  from  the  common 
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walks  of  prosperous  tQ<en^  concealed  in  the  bidden  depths 
where  poverty  retires  back  and  debasement  hides^  or  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  over  the  '  tartar  outskirts'  of  civiliza- 
tion where  the  Voluntary  Principle  rears  no  Chapels ;  and 
having  found  out  the  neglected  localities  where  every 
court  pours  out  swarms  of  children  on  the  narrow  streets^ 
children  whose  parents  leave  them  to  the  liberty  of  nature^ 
if  nature  it  is  to  leave  the  animal  to  wallow  for  itself  and 
the  spiritual  part  to  perish, — it  should  there  plant  a  good 
School,  handsome,  cheerful,  well  aired,  well  warmed,  well 
lighted,  amply  provided  with  all  the  means  of  engaging 
the  attention  and  quickening  the  minds  of  young  children, 
to  be  the  commencement  of  a  new  life,  the  radiating 
centre  of  order,  intelligence  and  decency  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  Where  no  Churchman,  no  Dissenter,  no 
private  Missionary  of  knowledge  has  yet  come,  there  let 
the  State,  without  rivalry,  commence  its  work.  Mr.  Baines 
ftcknowledges  that  there  are  such  places,  but  says  that 
they  must  be  left  to  the  Voluntary  Principle.  That  is 
strange,  se^g  that  they  have  been  left  to  the  Voluntary 
Principle,  and  that  the  Voluntary  Principle  has  left  them 
to  themsdves.  He  even  thinks  that  such  places  would 
remain  very  much  as  they  are,  under  the  best  pbssible 
provision  {or  education.  That  is  stranger  still ;  an  infidel 
despair  of  human  nature,  an  argument  to  excuse  the  very 
apathy,  the  do-nothing  system,  which  has  borne  such 
hideous  fruits,  against  which  we  would  solemnly  protest. 
Is  the  very  badness  of  the  case  to  be  made  a  pretext  for 
the  Nation's  inactivity  ?  Is  the  horrid  state  of  things 
which  has  grown  up  under  Voluntaryism,  to  be  given  ss  a 
reason  why  Voluntaryism  must  reign  alone  ?  Mr.  fiaines 
gives  a  powerful  description  of  these  places ;  i\B  power  is 
in  its  truth. 

''  In  all  communities,  and  especially  in  large  cities  and  towns, 
there  are  sinks  of  iniquity,  into  which  all  the  sores  and  all  the 
filth  of  society  naturally  run,  and  empty  themselves, — where  squalid 
poverty,  heathenish  ignorance,  and  brutal  sensuality  are  found  in 
dreadful  combination.  Here  vice  runs  for  indulgence, — crime  for 
shelter, — ^vagrancy  for  a  liahing  place, — and  shame,  ruin,  and 
misfortune  to  hide  their  heads.  Sometimes  these  places  are  found 
in  contiguity  with  wealth,  rapid  improvement,  and  even  with  the 
highest  religious  advantages.     I  have  seen  a  little — a  very  little — 
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of  such  places.  I  have  sometimes  (though  too  seldom)  ventured 
witli  tracts  from  bouse  to  house,  and  from  chamber  to  chamber, 
talking  to  the  wretched  inmates.  The  impression  generally  Icfl  on 
my  mind  was,  that  the  poor  creatures  seemed  to  live  in  a  world  of 
their  own,  where  their  minds  were  as  much  cooped  in  as  their  bo- 
dies, and  where  they  naturally  grovelled  and  weltered,  never  ven- 
turing to  lift  their  heads  so  far  as  to  look  on  society  above  them, 
or  to  be  conscious  that  there  were  such  things  as  comfort,  cleanli- 
ness, reputation,  knowledge,  or  religion  in  the  world. 

*  So  thick  bestrown, 

Abject  and  lost,  lay  these.' 

"  I  have  felt  that  if  there  were  a  church,  a  chapel,  and  a  school, 
at  the  entrance  of  every  alley,  the  forlorn  and  sunk  inhabitants 
would  never  look  at  any  of  them, — ^perhaps  hardly  know  of  their 
existence."— P.  23. 

This  is  to  make  anything  prove  anything.  A  good  state 
of  the  district  would  prove  Voluntaryism  to  be  enough  ;  a 
bad  state  proves  anything  and  everything  to  be  useless. 
The  success  of  Voluntaryism,  and  its  hideous  failure,  are 
alike  conclusive  that  there  is  nothing  like  leather.  Surely 
a  description  so  dreadful  is  not  the  best  of  arguments  that 
the  system  under  which  things  have  inin  to  such  corrup- 
tion, i^  so  safe  and  sufficient  that  it  ought  not  even  to  be 
aided.  That  all  these  horrors  exist  where  there  is  no  School, 
is  surely  an  odd  way  of  proving  that  a  School  ought  not  to 
be  tried.  We  should  have  thought  that  the  acknowledged 
failure  of  Voluntaryism  was  at  least  hprimd  facie  reason 
for  trying  another  agency.  And  we  must  add  that  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  trial  of  any  new  means  that  may  assuage 
80  dire  an  Evil,  falls  upon  the  Nation  itself,  because  by 
denying  the  Country  a  comprehensive  Church,  by  establish- 
ing a  Dogma  and  a  Discipline,  it  has  provoked  the  Secta- 
rianism of  England ;  it  has  rendered  a  parochial  adminis- 
tration of  Christianity  an  impossibiUty ;  it  has  taken  away 
the  power  of  assigning  a  manageable  locality  to  a  respon- 
sible agency ;  it  has  forced  into  existence  the  very  condi- 
tions from  which  alone  could  issue  such  results,  as  whole 
regions  of  outcasts  over  which  no  Church,  no  Chapel,  nor 
School  proceeding  from  them,  no  Pastor,  nor  moral  instru- 
ment of  any  kind,  has  special  supervision,  or  is  charged  with 
any  care.  Our  Sectarianism,  the  blotch  on  our  Christianity, 
perpetuated  by  our  Establishment,  has  rendered  it  an  im- 
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possibility  for  the  Nation  to  say  to  any  set  of  Agents, 
''  Here  is  a  district  not  too  large  for  faithful  labour  to  be- 
hold the  fruits  of  its  work,  and  we  consign  it  to  your  dili- 
gence/* What  a  comprehensive  Christianity  would  have 
efl'ected,  if  a  National  Church  existed,  the  Nation  which 
has  refused  us  such  a  Churchy  must  now  supply  by  special 
instruments. 

Thirdly.  The  establishment  of  Schools  in  all  those 
localities  which  Voluntaryism  leaves  destitute,  necessarily 
requires  that  the  Nation  should  take  measures  for  provid- 
ing a  supply  of  competent  Teachers.  Normal  and  Model 
Schools  must  furnish  well- trained  Masters,  practised  in 
the  latest  improvements  in  the  Art  of  education,  and  raised 
to  the  spirit  of  the  high  work  to  which  they  are  called, — 
in  sufficient  numbers  not  only  for  the  new  Schools,  but  for 
all,  from  whatever  source  proceeding,  that  would  gladly  be 
relieved  from  their  present  difficulty  of  obtaining  accom- 
plished instructors.  The  only  influence  that  the  Govern- 
ment Schools  exert  upon  the  Voluntary  ones,  should  be  by 
presenting  them  with  models,  and  furnishing  them,  if  they 
choose  to  accept  them,  with  men  capable  of  organising  and 
working  similar  schools,  wherever  they  may  be  placed.  A 
few  standard  institutions  would  speedily  raise  the  character 
of  all  the  schools  in  the  same  district.  We  should  strongly 
recommend  that  such  Training  and  Model  Schools  be  not 
confined  to  London  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  would 
give  local  strength  to  National  Education,  if  every  large 
Town  in  the  Kingdom  possessed  its  Normal  Institution, 
holding  something  of  the  relation  of  a  University,  at  least 
of  a  parent  Institution,  to  the  Schools  of  the  whole  Dis- 
trict. Here  the  young  teacher,  first  put  in  charge  of  a 
School,  might  return  for  counsel  and  assistance  when  any 
perplexity  crossed  his  inexperience ;  here  he  would  find 
sympathy  and  direction;  and  here  he  would  be  relieved 
from  that  isolation,  that  dreary  sense  of  loneliness,  of 
working  without  encouragement  from  those  who  employ 
and  pay,  but  have  no  conception  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
course,  of  the  peculiar  trials  of  his  life, — which  often  proves 
more  oppressive  to  young  teachers  than  the  toil  of  their 
daily  work.  Here,  in  its  Model  School,  would  be  a  stan- 
dard, to  be  seen  in  operation,  which  all  teachers  and  com- 
mittees might  visit,  inspect,  and  imitate.  Here  the  Appreu- 
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tioe  Teachers  would  be  taught  and  exercised.  They  might 
be  sent  out  in  successioB  to  act  as  assistants  in  the  Yarious 
Schools  of  the  town^  to  the  happy  extinction  of  the  Monito* 
rial  SyBtem,  and  return  in  the  evening  to  receive  instruction 
themselves.  Here  many  of  the  Masters  <^  the  Day  Schools 
might  themselves  reside,  and  be  employed  some  part  of  the 
evening,  or  early  morning,  hours  in  the  Education  of  the 
apprentices.  Here  we  might  have,  together,  a  nursery  for 
good  Teachers,  a  model  of  a  good  School,  and  an  Associa- 
tion  of  professional  instructors,  sustaining,  animating,  and 
enlightening  one  another. — It  would  be  essential,  however, 
to  the  usefiilness  of  Normal  Establishments,  that  Na- 
tional Schools  should  not  be  restricted  in  their  choice  of 
Masters  to  the  supply  which  they  furnish.  Nothing 
should  be  regarded  in  the  selection  but  qualification,  how- 
ever,  wherever,  attained ;  and  every  inducement  should  be 
used  to  attract  men  of  a  higher  and  more  general  education 
into  this  service,  as  one  honoured  by  the  country.  Indeed 
we  doubt,  if  the  ofKoe  of  instructor  in  a  National  School 
was  properly  respected  and  remunerated,  whether  these 
Normal  Establishments  would  long  be  wanted,  except  to 
provide  the  Assistant,  or  pupil  Teachers,  who  might  look 
forward  to  become  Masters,  in  the  course  of  promotion. 
Men  whose  education  cost  the  State  nothing,  men  of  high 
attainments  and  of  a  devoted  and  unworldly  nature,  would 
often  be  candidates  for  such  situations  as  the  noblest  that 
Society  has  to  confer,  if  Society  did  not  degrade  them  as 
it  now  does,  by  the  low  standard  of  qualification  it  applies, 
and  the  small  measure  of  honour  it  bestows.  The  Canton 
of  Geneva  with  no  Normal  Schools,  always  attracts  the 
most  accomplished  Masters,  because  it  pays  them  best, 
and  respects  them  most.*  Our  Colleges  and  Universities 
would  supply  the  Teachers  of  our  National  Schools,  if  the 
office  brought  something  of  a  curate's  dignity; — ^less 
than  a  curate's  pay  it  could  not  well  bring.  But  it  would 
be  requisite  that  in  all  Schools  erected  and  8upp<»-ted  by 
the  Nation,  the  Nation  should  be  certified  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  instruction.  The  National  Schoolmasters  must  so 
far  become  a  profession ;  they  must  have  a  Diploma,  a  Cer- 
tificate of  character  and  competency  from  an  authorised 

•  See  the  admirable  Article  in  the  October  Number  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, p.  423. 
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Board  of  Examiners.  Admission  to  this  test  sliotdd  be 
open  to  all  who  applied ;  aad  the  Diploma  granted^  without 
expense,  the  moment  the  requisite  attainments  were  ascer- 
tamed,  and  such  testimonials  of  Character  presented  as 
ought  to  satisfy  judicious  men  reasonably  cautions.  The 
capacity  for.imparting  instruction  might  be  put  to  the  test 
by  requiring  the  Candidate  to  exercise  a  Class  in  the  pi«- 
sence  of  the  Examiners,  in  some  department  to  be  named 
at  the*time  without  previous  communication  with  the  Can- 
didate. The  Board  of  Examinei*s  ought  not  to  consist  of 
School  Masters  *,  a  fatal  mistake,  as  we  regard  it,  in  the 
constitution  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  recently  attempted. 
Surgeons  examine  Surgeons,  because  none  else  have  the 
requisite  knowledge, — but  no  such  necessity  exists  in  the 
case  of  School  Masters.  We  doubt  whether  even  School 
Inspectors  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  Board  of 
Examiners, — ^though  their  experience  might  in  some  re- 
spects confer  a  peculiar  fitness. — The  certificates  of  such  a 
Board  would  be  valaable  aids  to  the  Directors  and  Patrons 
of  all  our  Common  Schools,  when  called  to  the  difficult 
duty  of  selecting  a  Teacher — though  they  must  not  be 
limited  in  their  choice  to  tliose  possessed  of  such  Diplomas 
•—nor  must  any  such  restriction  be  applied  to  our  Volun- 
tary Schools,  unless  indeed  the  principle  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  Schools  high  or  low,  to  all  Teachers  of  what- 
ever rank, — ^which  we  should  regard  as  a  measure  of  the 
highest  wisdom. 

Fourthly.  Frequent  Inspection  by  highly-qualified  per- 
sons is  essential  to  stimulate  the  daily  activity,  and  ensure 
the  steady  progress,  of  all  o\u*  Common  Schools.  Masters  go 
to  sleep  if  there  is  no  competent  witness  to  their  efforts — 
nothing  to  excite  ambition,  and  keep  them  up  to  the  mark. 
It  must  be  a  very  noble  mind  that  does  not  grow  torpid 
when  no  supericMr  eye  ever  looks  upon  its  labours,  or  metes 
its  work.  School  Committees  have  very  seldom  the  expe- 
rience, the  qualifications,  or  the  leisure  for  this  kind  of 
service ;  and  very  often  their  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of 
the  School,  and  their  inability  to  test  it,  keeps  them  on 
the  constant  fret,  leads  them  to  adopt  a  tone  of  dissatis- 
faction, one  dull  monotony  of  complaining  doubt,  as  a  saga- 
cious precaution, — ^making  them  sometimes  mischievouriy 
meddling,  and  sometimes  oppressively  discouraging,  a  night- 
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mare  on  the  teacher's  soul.  A  School  Master  liable  to  peri- 
odical, and  competent,  inspection  would  have  not  only  a  mo- 
tive for  exertion,  but  a  release  from  care,  a  confidence  that 
a  just  judgment  would  be  passed  upon  his  work,  which 
would  also  assign  him  his  proper  place  in  the  estimation  of 
his  employers. — School  Inspectors,  too,  would  through  their 
Reports  be  constantly  bringing  before  the  Teachers  the 
standard  to  be  aimed  at ;  it  would  be  their  especial  duty 
to  make  themselves  familiar  with  every  new  improvement 
in  the  science  and  method  of  education ;  to  be  able,  if  re- 
quired, to  illustrate  it  in  practice,  to  show  it  in  operation ; 
and  their  Reports  would  enable  all  disposed  to  benefit  by 
them,  both  to  raise  the  character  of  the  instruction,  and  to 
amend  the  discipline  and  methods  of  the  Schools.  But 
let  the  advocates  of  National  Education  be  cautious.  An 
Inspector  may  be  their  evil  genius.  There  is  a  jealousy  of 
the  whole  race,  not  without  some  cause,  and  the  wisest 
care  must  be  taken  to  disarm  and  lay  it.  They  must 
have  no  authority  except  to  examine,  and  report,  on 
Schools  supported  by  the  Nation.  They  must  have  no 
power,  in  the  School  itself,  of  suggesting  an  alteration,  of 
rebuking  master  or  scholar,  of  uttering  a  dissatisfaction. 
The  whole  expression  of  their  judgments  and  opinious 
must  be  confined  to  their  Reports.  If  indeed  they  are 
invited  to  free  oral  communication,  great  benefit  may  result, 
but,  even  so,  they  must  be  restricted  to  suggestion  and 
counsel,  and  have  no  power  of  ordering  or  of  altering  any- 
thing. Neither  should  it  be  within  their  province  to  fix 
the  character  and  range  of  the  instruction  to  be  imparted 
in  these  Schools.  This  should  be  the  business  of  a  higher 
Department,  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  or  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  aided  by  proper  assistants. 
The  sole  duty  of  Inspectors  should  be  to  ascertain  and  re- 
port whether  in  schools  for  whose  character  and  conduct 
the  Nation  was  responsible,  the  instruction  reached,  at 
least,  that  lowest  standard  of  excellence  which  the  National 
Board  deemed  requisite.  But  though  an  Inspector  should 
have  no  authority  to  enter  a  private  or  Voluntary  School^ 
the  advantages  of  Inspection  should  be  extended  to  these 
at  the  request  of  their  patrons  or  managers.  The  Inspec- 
tor should  include  all  such  in  his  Report,  testing  them  by 
the  standard  applied  to  the  National  Schools.     It  they 
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surpassed  that  standard  in  some  cases^  they  would  keep 
alive  a  wholesome  rivalry  and  prevent  that  tendency  to 
stagnate  which  is  ascribed  to  official  ambition ;  if  they  fell 
below  that  standard,  all  the  stimulants  to  improvement 
would  be  brought  into  action  upon  themselves.  In  this 
way  we  may  hope  that  Inspectors  themselves  would  occa- 
sionally receive  a  useful  lesson,  from  the  superior  excellence 
of  Schools  over  which  the  Nation  had  no  direct  control. 
Inspection  is  essential,  and  by  being  rigorously  restricted  to 
Reports,  invested  with  power  neither  to  fix  nor  alter  the 
National  Standard,  but  simply  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was 
reached.  Inspectors  might  be  freed  from  that  officiousness, 
self-consequence,  and  encroachment  of  authority  which, 
we  verily  believe,  with  a  portion  of  manufacturers  and 
nonconformists,  in  the  shape  of  an  intense  antipathy  to 
the  Inspector  genus,  make  the  head  and  front  of  their  ob- 
jection to  a  National  Education, 

Fifthly.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  furnish  the  working 
details  of  a  comprehensive  Scheme,  but  simply  to  show 
what  is  desirable,  and  not  practicdily  impossible.  It  is 
evident  that  local  management,  local  responsibility,  are  of 
the  first  importance,  even  to  Schools  whose  support  may 
come,  partly  or  entirely,  from  national  resources.  Where- 
ever  this  local  superintendence  is  attainable,  it  ought  to  be 
secured.  To  what  local  agency  the  School  administration 
could  safely  be  attached,  so  as  to  make  each  District 
morally  chargeable  with  its  own  Schools,  though  subject  to 
the  periodic  scrutiny  of  Commissioners  on  the  extent  and 
sufficiency  of  Education  within  its  bounds,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  points  in  the  practical  details.  Dr.  Hook's 
notion  of  employing  the  County  Magistrates  for  this  pur- 
pose is  about  as  absurd  a  one  as  could  have  been  suggested ; 
almost  all  of  them  being,  more  or  less,  partizans  in  religion 
and  politics,  and  very  few  of  them  having  any  special  qualifi- 
cation for  the  work.  In  the  anomalous  condition  of  the 
country  as  to  the  infinite  variety  of  its  local  administra- 
tion, lies  the  chief  difficulty.  The  agency  that  would  work 
admirably  in  one  place  does  not  exist  in  another.  In 
all  Corporate  places,  provision  for  the  Education  of  the 
people  might  be  made  part  of  the  Duty  of  the  municipal 
Government.  The  Wards  of  the  Town  should  be  the  School 
Districts  of  the  Borough.    The  Members  of  Council,  with 
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the  proper  assiataixts^  should  be  reqtdred  to  fhmish  miirate 
Beporta  of  the  state  of  Education  among  their  ConstU 
tuents,  exact  statistics  of  the  numbers  of  Children  in  the 
Ward,  of  the  School  attendance,  and  the  School  sufficiency. 
The  Town  should  be  empowered,  and  required,  to  supply 
the  deficiency.     It  should  be  restrained  by  Law  from  in« 
troducing  anything  into  the  constitution  or  management 
of  the  Schools,  that  could  debar  from  their  use  any  class  in 
the  Community.    With  this  exception,  it  should  be  firee 
to  conduct  the  Schools  according  to  its  own  wisdom,  pro* 
vided  they  are  supported  exclusively  by  local  funds.    The 
Government  should  take  care  to  provide  the  country  with 
a  good  Model,  but  by  no  means  should  force  it  upon  those 
districts,  or  parts  of  districts^  that  may  be  found  willing  to 
supply  what  is  wanting,  out  of  their  own  readiness,  and  with 
their  own  means. — How  the  School  funds  are  to  be  supplied, 
is  another  question  of  extreme  delicacy.   That  Method  is  the 
best  which  will  interfere  the  least  with  the  Yoluutaiy  sup- 
ply.    On  this  account  annual  Grants  from  Parliament 
might  be  preferable  to  a  school  tax.     A  school  tax  might 
stop  some  voluntary  contributions ;  public  Grants  have  no 
such  direct  tendency  to  suggest  to  a  subscriber  when  so* 
licited  for  his  subscription,  that  he  is  taxed  already.     But, 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  infinite  trouble,  and  not  a  little 
heart-burning,  and  meanness,  in  what  is  at  present  ridicu- 
lously termed  the  Voluntary  system  of  supply.     Every  one 
who  has  had  to  conduct  it,  knows  how  little  voluntary  it  is. 
Hardly  any  one  makes  a  voluntary  offer,  a  spontaneous 
gift.     The  screw  has  to  be  applied,  and  the  screw  driver  is 
as  unpopular  as  the  tax  gatherer.     He  has  as  much  of 
odium,  and  is  less  indifferent  to  it.    Voluntary  support  is 
in  almost  every  case  extorted  support,  extorted  by  solicita- 
tion, dunning,  personal  influence,  appeals  to  shame  and 
duty.     And  the  burden  of  application  that  has  to  be  yearly 
repeated,  and  of  large  personal  sacrifice  besides,  falls  often 
upon  a  few.     Most  of  the  Contributors  to  a  school  never 
see  it,  know  nothing  about  it,  have  no  interest  in  it  be- 
yond that  of  good  wishes,  have  no  personal  concern  with  it 
but  to  give  their  guinea  when  the  collector  is  fortunate 
enough  to  catch  hold  of  them.     There  could  not  be  less  of 
moral  connection  or  individual  interest,  if  the  collector 
was  a  tax  gatherer.    This  leads  to  a  parsimonious  expendi- 
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tnie  througlKHit — ev^ry  new  item  is  a  terror  to  the  trea* 
surer.  Books^  salaries^  apparatus^  comfortable  repairs^ 
every  thing,  is  economised  to  the  lowest  point ;  and  every 
thing  becomes  unattractive,  dirty,  dreary,  and  uninviting. 
It  would  not  be  all  evil,  even  if  a  national  system  were 
finally  to  displace  a  reluctant  voluntaryism.  Our  great 
School  Societies  and  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion know  but  little  of  the  yearly  difficulties  of  miBtaimng 
a  school :  the  erection  of  the  Building  is  the  only  matter 
with  which  they  deal.  All  voluntary  schools  that  admit 
National  inspection,  and  found  deficient  in  the  proper 
means,  books,  and  appurtenances  of  Education,  should  be 
open  to  offers  of  Government  support,  to  supply  what  i» 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  efficiency.  At  the  same  time, 
if  the  National  System  is  ever  to  absorb  the  Voluntary,  it 
must  be  in  a  voluntary  way :  there  must  be  no  thought  of 
even  offering  assistance,  wherever  the  other  means  of  Edu- 
cation are  not  so  defective  as  to  destroy  its  usefulness. 

In  country  places,  and  towns  not  corporate,  the  National 
system  would  have  to  connect  itself  with  some  other  local 
agency,  the  most  suitable  that  offered,  with  the  view  of 
averting  the  evils  of  centralization,  and  of  engaging  depart- 
mental superintendence  and  support.  This  would  neces- 
sarily vary  with  the  variety  of  local  administration,  unless 
the  Nation  saw  fit  to  create  a  special  machinery  for  the 
purpose,  and  to  make  it  everywhere  co-extensive  with  the 
bounds  of  townships  or  of  parishes.  Such  a  Board  would 
have  power  to  act  only  in  regard  to  Schools  originated  or 
supported  by  the  Government,  and  these  must  by  Law  be 
so  constituted  and  ordered  as  to  leave  unaffected  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  every  class  of  the  people.  Periodical  scru- 
tiny to  ascertain  the  want ;  a  central  power  to  supply  it ; 
and  a  local  agency  to  promote  local  co-operation,-— these 
seem  the  main  requisites. 

But  in  National  Schools,  supported  partly  by  local  seal, 
it  is  essential  that  no  rigid  imiformity  of  system  be  at- 
tempted. To  the  local  supporters  of  the  School  the  go- 
vernment of  it  should  be  assigned ;  they  should  be  free  to 
introduce  new  methods  and  new  books;  to  enlarge  the 
range  of  instruction ;  to  adopt  a  higher  standard,  an  im- 
proved apparatus,  a  different  discipline ;  nor  should  any- 
thing be  required,  as  the  result  of  Inspection,  except  that 
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the  School  do  not  fall  below  a  oertaiu  mmbnimi  of  excel* 
lence ;  a  maximum  it  should  uot  attempt  to  fix.  In  ita 
Model  Schools^  and  aU  others  supported  exclusively  by  the 
Nation,  the  Government  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  its  own  system,  of  introducing  its  own  books, 
of  rearing  its  own  apparatus,  of  carrying  forwards  its  own 
discipline,  and  of  presenting  the  result  to  the  exauiination 
and  the  imitation  of  the  Country,  The  power  of  good 
example,  the  furnishing  of  good  instruments,  ia  the  only 
invasion  it  should  design  upon  the  Voluntary  System. 

6.  Two  difficulties  have  been  started ;  one  of  them  re- 
quiring some  delicacy  of  treatment, — the  other  a  chimera. 
It  is  said  that  a  National  System  cannot  be  made  to  includfi 
the  national  sectarianism;  and,  the  contradiction  being 
disregarded,  that  it  will  inevitably  ruin  the  national  iude- 
pendence. 

Denaminaiional  Schools,  Church  Schools  for  Anglicaa 
children,  Baptist  Schools  for  Antipaedobaptist  children, 
Boman  Catholic  Schools  for  Papistical  children,  Xnde^ 
pendent  Schools  for  Congregational  children.  Unitarian 
Schools  for  Anti-Trinitarian  children,  are  said  to  be  the 
only  possible  contrivances  for  satisfying  the  claim,  or  the 
conscience,  of  each  sect,  in  the  religious  education  of  the 
people.  But  can  it  be  that,  mixed  up  as  leaven  with  all 
those  abstruser  points  on  which  masculine  intellects  may 
diifer,  there  is  no  common  milk  of  the  word  fit  for  babes  ? 
Can  it  be  that  infants  and  children  are  competent  judges 
of  controversial  theology ;  and  if  they  are  not  competent, 
can  it  be  that  it  is  contemplated,  in  their  very  tenderest 
years,  to  cut  out  the  faculty  of  judgment,  and  to  pre- 
occupy them  for  ever  with  the  conclusions  or  prejudices  to 
which  other  minds  are  pledged  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  value 
not  only  of  individual  conviction,  but  of  the  very  power  of 
ever  reaching  a  conviction,  has  come  to  be  so  regarded  by 
the  people  of  England, — and  that  the  heirs  of  the  Reformers 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  destroy /ai/A,  to  abstract  from 
it  all  the  energy  of  personal  belief,  provided  onfy  they  can 
secure  their  own  traditions  being  received  ?—  Is  it  possible 
that  there  is  no  Christianity,  no  love  of  God,  no  knowledge 
of  duty,  no  beauty,  loveliness  and  pow^  in  Christ,  apart 
from  those  mysteiies,  in  regard  to  which  the  loftiest  wisdom 
and  the  profoundest  knowledge  are  found  ranged  upon 
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different  sides?  Can  it  be  that  what  St.  Paul  calls  the 
carnal  divisions^  the  party  interests^  of  Churches  and 
Chapels^  are  to  exact  the  sacrifice  of  children^  and  to  be 
maintained  by  the  immolation  of  their  mental  rights^  by 
the  forfeiture  for  ever  of  the  freedom  of  their  mature 
judgment  whilst  yet  they  are  in  pupillage^  too  ignorant  to 
know  the  mutilation  they  are  undergoing^  and  too  feeble 
to  resist  ?  Can  it  really  be  that  every  Church  and  Chapel 
looks  upon  the  children  "  of  the  congregation*'  as  its  own 
by  right  of  birth, — ^and  any  change  that  might  result  from 
an  u^ettered  mind  at  years  of  discretion,  as  the  desertion 
of  the  colours  under  which  they  were  bom  ? — Can  any 
thing  be  more  sad  to  one  who  loves  Christianity  than  the 
melancholy  fact,  that  in  its  name  has  the  Education  of  the 
people  of  England  hitherto  been  resisted,  refused,  and 
made  impossible  ?  Imagine  our  Lord  himself  giving  re- 
Ugious  instruction  to  children.  Do  not  the  subjects  that 
instantly  occur  to  us  as  those  on  which  he  would  speak, 
the  affections  he  would  touch,  show  us  at  once  how  plain 
the  way  is,  if  we  look  at  it  with  a  Christian,  and  not  with 
a  sectarian,  eye  ?  The  whole  difficulty  arises  out  of  the 
notion  that  final  opinions  on  dogmatic  theology  ought  to 
be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  children  who  as  yet  have  no 
faculty  of  judging  for  themselves,  who  are  made  Roman 
Catholics,  or  Anglicans,  or  Nonconformists  with  an  equal 
pliability,  and  who  under  the  same  training  and  authority 
would  become  Buddhists  without  anv  resistance.  Get  rid  of 
that  monstrous  usurpation,  in  a  country  that  is  perpetually 
canting  about  the  liberty  of  private  judgment  whUst  it  com- 
mences its  eflbrts  with  the  very  infant  to  render  private  judg- 
ment a  sheer  impossibility,  and  the  whole  of  the  difficulty 
that  attaches  to  National  Education,  on  the  ground  of 
Religion,  vanishes  away.  Our  first  answer  then  is,  that  the 
difficulty  itself  grows  out  of  the  grossest  usurpation,  out  of  a 
violence  upon  individual  judgment,  practised  on  the  per- 
sons of  children  who  know  not  the  value  of  that  which  is 
then  cut  out  of  their  nature  for  ever, — a  violence  not  to 
be  reconciled  with  any  true  idea  of  the  power  and  charac- 
ter of  faith. — A  religious  teacher  thinks  it  a  righteous 
«*  thing,  to  crush  in  the  bud  the  natural  freedom  of  opinion, 

the  natural  force  of  evidence ;  and  by  an  act  of  arbitrary 
will  to  incapacitate  a  mind,  for  ever,  for  attaining  an  un- 
biassed, individual,  view  of  the  great  and  difficult  subjects 
Christian  Teacher. — No.  35.  l 
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that  divide  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  Christian 
world.  And  if  this  power  is  denied  him,  he  then  thinks  it 
a  righteous  thing  to  withhold  all  education  whatever,  to 
consign  a  being  with  fierce  passions  and  appetites,  undis- 
ciplined, unenlightened,  to  the  dark  chances  of  the  world. 
He  says  in  eflfect,  ^  Unless  I  have  absolute  power  over 
your  religious  opinions,  you  shall  have  from  me  no  pro- 
tection against  Ignorance  and  Sin, — for  anything  that  I 
shall  do  to  prevent  it,  your  whole  spiritual,  moral,  and 
intellectual  nature  may  run  riot  with  evil/  And  thus 
while  the  physicians  are  contending  who  shall  have  the 
case,  and  carry  off  the  glory  and  the  gain,  the  patient  is 
perishing  beyond  recovery,  sinking  into  spiritual  death. 
Yet  all  that  the  poor  patient  requires  is  substantial  food, 
good  nourisliment  and  plenty  of  it,  plain  meat  and  drink, 
on  the  efficacy  of  which  to  preserve  men  from  dying  all 
people  have  arrived  at  an  agreement, — whilst  the  nice 
points,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  spiritual  doctors  are 
keeping  these  common  prescriptions  in  abeyance,  affect 
such  mystic  matters  as  homoeopathy,  hydropathy,  mesmeric 
practice,  and  all  the  other  departures  from  the  ancient 
allopathy.  What  frightful  pedantry, — to  stop  all  ele- 
mentary education,  all  moral  training,  all  the  religion 
of  pious  feeling  and  knowledge, — for  surely  the  field  of 
religious  knowledge  is  wide,  quite  apart  from  doubtful 
opinion, — until  the  Schoolmaster's  creed  is  agreed  upon  I 
And  what  a  monstrous  pretence  on  which  to  do  such 
things, — that  you  have  an  absolute  right  over  the  child^s, 
the  man^s,  opinions  I  It  is  impossible  that  a  greater  wrong 
could  be  perpetrated.  It  is  impossible  that  the  idea  of 
Justice,  of  mental  Rights,  could  be  more  grossly  violated. 
We  take  a  passive  mind,  the  mind  of  an  infant,  of  a  child, 
perfectly  helpless  in  our  hands,  and  we  write  on  it  our  own 
prejudices — ^we  make  it  a  copy  of  our  theological  selves, — 
ourselves  being  but  copies  of  somebody  else,  the  parrots  of 
controversial  pupillage.  We  know  that  these  are  matters 
deep  and  high  -,  that  it  is  absolutely  not  honest  to  have  any 
opinion  about  them  except  upon  a  full  weighing  of  the 
evidence,  with  some  maturity  and  competence  of  judgment : 
yet  we  do  not  pretend  that  the  tender  minds  we  have 
usurped  come  to  our  conclusions  by  such  a  process,  or  of 
their  own  accord  : — we  are  ready  to  avow  that  it  is  a  bare 
act  of  our  own  strong  will.     We  have  not  given  them  the 
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Tequisite  furniture  of  facts  and  information,  and  waited 
for  some  ripeness  of  judgment — but  we  have  provided 
against  that  time  when  otherwise  they  might  have  been 
able  to  think  freely,  that  they  shall  think  in  no  other  way 
than  as  we  please.  We  are  satisfied  that  an  instructed 
conscience  would  as  soon  plunder  a  child  of  its  birthright, 
preclude  by  advice  forced  on  infancy  manhood^s  power 
over  lands  and  money,  as  in  this  way  strip  it  of  the  better 
rights  of  its  soid,  withdraw  for  ever  the  wide  domains  of 
Truth  from  its  free  gaze. — But  this  usurping  system  in 
religious  education  is  only  a  fragment,  and  a  specimen,  of 
a  very  general  want  of  faith  in  principles,  of  a  very  general 
want  of  trust  in  Truth.  Men  do  evil  in  the  hope  that 
good  may  come  of  it ;  they  have  no  confidence  in  their 
own  conclusions ;  they  dare  not  confide  in  the  free  work- 
ings of  a  right  principle,  and  they  endeavour,  by  foreign 
means,  to  influence  the  result.  They  dare  not  open  up 
minds,  trusting  them  to  find  the  light  for  themselves. 
They  are  afraid  that  the  Truth  will  not  win  its  own  way, 
unless  they  help  it  by  unfair  advantages.  This  is  the 
teaching  that  makes  indiflferentists,  sceptics,  or  bigots, 
crushing  all  individual  and  rational  fiiith.  "When  will  men 
learn  to  act  truthfully,  in  bold  and  godly  simplicity,  even 
when  they  mean  to  do  good  ?  This  is  the  great  want  of 
the  age, — to  be  ashamed  of  manoeuvring,  even  for  Righte- 
ousness' sake.  This,  a  distrust  of  Truth,  of  its  fiiir  and 
natural  power,  is  about  the  worst  form  of  Infidelity. 

But  in  what  sense  should  Religion  be  the  foundation  of 
all  Education  ? — for  surely  there  must  be  some  sense  in 
which  this  principle  may  be  maintained  without  encroach- 
ing upon  the  spiritual  birthright  of  men.  In  the  hands 
of  bigots,  it  is  a  formidable  premise, — '  Religion  must  be 
the  basis  of  all  education,' — for  since  to  them  tliere  is  no 
religion  outside  of  their  own  creeds,  the  inference  is  clear, 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  pre-occupy  the  unresisting  mind  of 
childhood  with  their  own  dogmas.  It  is  the  religious  sen- 
timent and  principle^  that  ought  to  lie  at  the  foundation,  or 
indeed  rather  at  the  top,  the  culminating  point,  of  all 
education.  Piety,  the  sense  of  God,  should  proceed  from, 
and  be  strengthened  by,  all  knowledge.  But  it  is  morally, 
devotionally,  and  not  at  all  dogmatically,  that  this  holds 
tTue  in  childhood.  It  is  true  of  the  religion  of  Conscience 
and  of  Christian  feeling.     It  is  not  true  of  the  religion  of 
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creeds.  Results  of  opinion  should  in  fiict  never  be  taught 
at  any  stage  of  Education.  Let  competent  knowledge 
be  given^  and  an  unbiassed  mind  enter  upon  judgment. 
The  whole  world  of  undisputed  Truth  would  still  be  open 
to  the  religious  instructor ;  the  whole  of  that  vast  field  of 
knowledge^  duties^  sentiments^  so  readilv  distinguishable 
from  all  that  is  doubtAil  in  opinion.  There  the  teacher  and 
the  child  might  righteously  meet.  There  is  the  whole  of 
natural  religion.  There  is  the  whole  of  the  Religion  of 
man's  spirit^  conscience^  and  affections.  There  is  the 
whole  of  Scriptural  history,  rich  in  all  human  examples 
and  warnings.  There  is  the  whole  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
for  to  that  as  a  medium  of  religious  instruction,  as  a  model 
of  spiritual  perfection,  not  even  an  unbeliever  would  ob- 
ject.— ^There  is,  then,  no  difficulty  in  teaching  Christianity 
to  the  Children  of  all  Denominations  in  Inixed  classes, 
except  upon  a  principle  that  anticipates  all  individual 
judgment,  and  renders  the  docftrine  of  the  man  but  the 
tradition  of  the  child. 

But  even  if  this  preposterous  principle  is  adopted,  and 
babes  are  to  be  pre-occupied  by  the  doctrines  of  the  con- 
gregation within  which  they  happen  to  be  bom, — ^there  is 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  giving  effect  to  such  a  system, 
without  interference  with  general  and  combined  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  other  departments  of  knowledge  which 
would  form  part  of  a  National  Education.  Why  should 
not  writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic,  good  manners,  and 
good  morals,  commence  at  once  to  be  taught  in  common, 
even  though  religion  must  be  taught  apart  ?  The  system 
of  National  Education  for  Ireland  has  abundantly  shown 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way,  except  to  those  who 
desire  to  make  a  difficulty,  the  intensity  of  their  bigotry 
not  permitting  them  so  much  as  to  tolerate  even  the 
presence  of  those  who  pursue  a  method  different  from 
their  own.  There  are  many  plans  on  which  such  a  system 
might  be  worked.  We  will  sketch  one ;  not  as  the  best, 
but  sufficient  to  show  how  practicable  the  matter  is,  sup- 
posing the  difficulty  not  to  be  a  false  pretence. — Let  the 
direct  religious  instruction  of  the  School  be  given  at  cer- 
tain fixed  times.  Let  the  Master  be  a  religious  instructor, 
—only  let  it  be  his  province  to  teach  what  the  Quarterly 
Review  call  reUgiousTUss,  as  distinguished  from  the  incul- 
cation of  dogmatic  theology.     Let  him  mix  up  with  the 
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matter  of  Ltis  common  inatrnction  whatever  illustrationB 
of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God^  whatever  lessons  of 
piety  and  practical  morals  may  naturally  be  suggested  to 
an  earnest  and  good  man^  with  a  heart  full  of  thoughtful 
love.  But  let  him  be  j^ous  of  the  impartial  chai*acter 
of  a  National  Instructor,  satisfied  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  not  abuse  his  trust  by  narrowing  himself  to 
one  section  of  his  school,  in  becoming  the  advocate  of 
doubtful  opinions.  Let  him  also  be  r^arded  as  the  ordi- 
naiy  religious  Teacher  for  the  hours  set  apart  for  direct  re- 
ligious instruction,  in  case  the  Ministers  of  Religion 
should  not  attend  to  take  their  respective  classes.  At 
such  times  let  his  instructions  be  confined  to  Scriptural 
History ;  to  the  wide  extent  of  religious  facts  and  know- 
ledge; and  to  all  the  interests  of  personal  religion,  as  con- 
nected with  a  spirit  of  devotion, — with  daily  prayer, — with 
trust  in  God  and  those  views  of  His  providence  which 
confer  a  spiritual  dignity  on  the  humblest  lot  worthily 
sustained, — with  inward  purity,  patience  and  self-denial,— 
with  gentleness,  meekness,  forbearance,  and  forgiveness  of 
injuries, — with  an  honest  heart,  a  clear  conscience,  a  spirit 
of  honourable  self-dependence,  and  an  upright  life, — with 
family  affections  and  brotherly  love, — with  the  example 
and  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  aa  our  divinely-revealed 
pattern  of  a  child  of  God. — ^At  the  same  time  let  the 
album  be  also  a  raster  of  the  religious  denomination  of 
each  Child ;  let  the  School  put  itself  in  communication 
with  the  Ministers  of  Religion  in  its  own  District,  or,  if 
need  be,  in  the  town  or  place ;  let  them  be  informed  of 
the  times  devoted  to  direct  religious  instructions ;  let  their 
attendance  be  invited  and  expected,  and  whenever  they 
appear  let  the  children  of  their  denominations,  respectively, 
fall  into  their  own  special  classes,  and  be  handed  over  to 
their  exclusive  teaching  for  the  appointed  time.  Let  this 
be  a  matter  so  clearly  arranged  and  understood,  that  it 
ahall  be  the  fault  of  the  Ministers  themselves,  if  they  do 
not  attend  at  the  appointed  hours  to  keep  in  their  own 
hands  the  special  religious  instruction  of  their  own  classes. 
-^On  this  plan  we  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  separate  apartments  for  religious  instruction. 
When  a  number  of  classes  are  all  earnestly  engaged  there 
is  no  sensible  interruption,  and  under  the  general,  and  not 
unpleaaing)  hum  of  a  common  intentness  and  interest^  the 
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seclusion  of  each  is  most  effectnally  secured.  But  this  is  a 
matter  of  arrangement  to  which  the  National  wisdom  may 
safely  be  deemed  adequate^ — if  only  the  princi{de  is  ad- 
mitted^ and  the  object^  a  National  Education^  desired. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  meet  an  idea  so  chimerical 
as  that  the  Independence  of  the  people  of  England^  the 
spontaneity,  energy,  and  enterprise  of  the  national  character 
would  give  way  under  a  system  of  National  Education. 
There  is  such  a  complete  absence  of  all  apparent  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  that  one  does  not  know  where  to  find 
a  hkely  side  on  which  to  attack  the  fallacy.  A  Poor  Law 
might  foster  the  idleness  and  dependence  of  a  people;  that 
is,  it  might  encourage  a  desire  for  meat  and  drink  at  the 
nation's  expense.  But  a  Nation  that  does  make  provision 
for  a  class  of  wants  that  are  sure  to  crave  their  own  supply, 
for  hunger  and  thirst  and  cold  and  nakedness,  cannot,  with 
consistency,  advance  its  fear  of  weakening  the  natural 
energies  of  the  people,  as  a  reason  for  withholding  all  pro- 
vision for  a  class  of  wants  thai  do  not  assert  themselves ;  a 
class  of  wants  that,  unlike  those  of  the  animal,  are  apt  to 
slumber  altogether  unless  they  are  stimulated  into  vitality 
by  spiritual  action  from  without, — and  that  never  can  be  in 
excess,  for  Knowledge  is  the  stability  of  a  people,  and 
carries  with  it  the  correction  of  whatever  is  evil  in  their 
state.  But  it  is  a  strange  mockery  for  any  man  who 
knows  how  popular  education  is  pro\'ided,  to  talk  of  a  Na- 
tional system  as  threatening  the  independence  of  the 
national  character.  Is  it  not  at  present  a  matter  of  cha- 
rity ?  Is  it  not  at  present  provided  for  the  people,  and 
largely  by  the  bounty  of  individuals  ?  Have  not  many  of 
our  educational  institutions  the  unmistakable  signs  of  an 
eleemosynary  character  upon  them  ?  Is  it  not  less  ener- 
vating for  a  people  to  regard  themselves  as  members  of  the 
State,  than  as  pensioners,  as  they  now  are,  upon  individual 
charity?  The  Education  of  the  people  is  not  now  provided 
by  the  people.  Is  it  not  better  for  the  national  virtues 
that  the  Nation  should  supply  the  highest  wants  of  the 
people,  than  that  they  should  continue  to  be  provided  fot 
by  alms,  the  most  degrading,  capricious,  and  inadequate 
source  of  supply  ?  Continental  systems  haunt  the  imagi- 
nation of  some  of  our  reasoners.  In  a  despotism  every 
thing  must  be  centralized,  and  because  education  happens 
not  to  be  an  exception  to  so  general  a  rule,  advantage  is 
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taken  of  this  fact^  by  sophists  or  blnndcrcps^  to  produce  the 
impression  that  National  Education  necessarily  leads  to 
despotism.  It  is  a  yery  obvious  reply^  that  in  despotic 
countries  centralization  is  universal;  and  that  in  free  coun- 
tries Education  is  just  the  '  one  thing  needed^  to  enable  a 
people  to  value  their  privileges^  and  to  use  them  wisely. 
Why  should  these  great  blessings  be  separated^  Education 
and  Civil  Freedom  ?  Why  should  not  popular  Intelli- 
gence, and  popular  Liberty,  be  found  together?  Add  In- 
struction to  a  people  already  civilly  and  politically  free, 
and  is  there  any  danger  that  Knowledge  will  render  them 
indiflereut  to  their  highest  rights,  and  an  easy  prey  to 
Power  ?  We  do  not  remember  ever  meeting  a  more  cool 
piece  of  assumption  than  is  contained  in  the  following  sen- 
tence of  Mr.  Baines : 

"  That  will  be  a  bad  day  for  England,  and  not  a  good  one  for  you, 
when  a  Russell  is  found  on  one  side,  and  the  friends  of  Civil  and 
lleligious  Liberty  on  the  other." — P.  131. 

Perhaps  indeed  the  same  Letters  may  furnish  a  parallel, 
in  the  passage  where  the  writer  contends  that  Schoolmas- 
ters cannot  be  restricted  from  inculcating  dogmatic  Theo- 
logy without  the  danger  that  they  will  all  turn  infidels, 
and  then  quietly  slips  into  this  style  of  remark, — so  as  to 
leave  an  awful  impression  of  the  noxious  influence  of 
National  Schoolmasters,  as  they  are  likely  to  be,  both  on 
their  pupils,  and  on  the  general  public. 

"  But  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  Schoolmasters,  being  an 
educated  class,  must  necessarily  have  great  influence  out  of  their 
Schools.  Many  of  them  are  authors,  and  some  lecturers.  The  evil 
would,  t/ierefare,  be  of  wide  ran^e.** — ^P.  72. 

But,  to  return  to  the  fallacy  and  the  fear,  must  not 
Education  confirm  Liberty  where  it  already  is,  instead  of 
endangering  its  stability  ?  To  what  can  we  ascribe  the 
New  Reformation  in  Germany,  if  not  to  popular  Educa- 
tion in  operation  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ?  No  doubt  a 
million  and  a  half  of  pilgrims  to  Treves  is  a  great  deduc- 
tion from  any  encouraging  view,  but  whilst  these  were 
from  the  very  poorest  of  the  population,  and  not  belonging 
to  Germany  alone  but  flowing  from  the  border  countries, 
the  sudden  rise  of  a  Free  Church  in  a  Nation  so  utterly 
destitute  of  all  individual  action  in  public  matters,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance that  can  be  attributed  only  to  a  powerful  ex- 
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pansion  of  popiilar  intelligence,  to  a  new  sentiment  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  the  highest  relations^  which  must 
work  out  other  consequences  that  will  affect  the  general 
progress  of  Mankind.  Yet  the  education  of  Prttssia  is  only 
a  School  Education^  and  the  true  Education  of  a  people  is 
rendered  impossible  by  civil  inactivity, — that  true  Educa- 
tion which  consists  in  applying  to  real  life,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  a  free  society,  the  thoughts  and  principles  which 
are  the  fruits  of  experience, — which  consists  in  thinking, 
judging,  and  acting  for  ourselves, — in  the  exercise  of  mind 
upon  our  own  affairs,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  solemn 
duties  which  our  investiture  with  social  trusts  and  privi- 
leges compels.  A  people  not  civilly  free  cannot  thoroughly 
be  educated :  and  a  people  without  Education  know  not 
how  to  use  their  civil  freedom.  Abroad  there  is  intel- 
lectual Education  with  no  sphere  for  it  to  aot  in :  here,  at 
home,  there  is  practical  liberty  for  the  very  lowest  class, 
and  all  the  emergencies  of  urgent  existence,  but  not  the 
Intelligence,  the  cultivated  fac\dty,  that  ought  to  be  apphed 
to  its  great  occasions.  There,  there  is  Knowledge  without 
Liberty  :  and  here,  too  often.  Liberty  without  Knowledge. 
And  if  there  a  new  reformation  starts  up  among  the  most 
restricted  religionists  out  of  ideas  alone,  what  progress  and 
emancipation  might  be  looked  for  here^  if  the  personal 
freedom,  and  practical  habits  of  our  people  were  softened, 
guided,  and  enlightened  by  the  refinement  and  culture  of  a 
thorough  Education  ?  In  a  country  where  religious,  poli- 
tical, and  civil  Liberty  is  not  only  practically  secure,  but 
even  sensitive  and  jealous,  a  National  Education,  by  adding 
light  to  power,  guiding  the  free  hand  to  the  right  end, 
could  work  only  an  unmixed  good. 

In  the  absence  of  nationality  in  our  Church,  it  is  a 
pleasiug  idea  that  a  bond  of  union,  something  common  to 
us  as  a  people,  might  be  found  in  the  Nationality  of  our 
Schools.  It  is  the  great  glory  of  Christianity  that  it  lays 
the  foundation  of  a  UniversaJ  Church,  by  impressing  the 
same  divine  image  on  the  hearts  of  all  mankind.  Were  it 
not  for  jarring  creeds  and  metaphysical  ealvations,  that 
one  image  of  the  divine  in  man  would  unite  the  world  in  a 
spiritual  brotherhood.  But  Christianity  at  present  is 
valued  chiefly  not  for  its  essential  spirit,  the  aspiration  after 
oneness  with  God  as  shown  in  Christ,  but  for  exclusive  pe- 
culiarities which  separate  into  jealous  and  hostile  parties 
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those  who  pfofeas  to  be  animated  by  one  and  the  same 
desire.  At  present  our  very  Schools  are  but  the  nurseries 
of  Chapels.  Each  Sect  educates  its  own  recruits.  A  Na* 
tional  Education  would  break  down  these  party  walls. 
ChQdreu  would  cease  to  be  theologically  distributed^  at 
least  in  their  g^ieral  education.  It  would  be  something 
for  all  sects  to  have  met  in  childhood^  and  to  be  embraced 
within  the  fraternal  bond  of  a  common  experience  in  early 
years,  a  common  enlightenment^  and  a  common  discipline. 
Whilst  that  independence  and  variety  of  character^  which 
16  observable  now  even  in  the  children  of  the  same  family, 
would  maain  uninjui^d-that  natural  diversity  which  no 
school  teadung  ever  yet  affected — ^there  would  be  a  new 
sentimant  of  Unity  among  our  people,  and  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  an  uniform  condition  of  civilization.  A  high 
standard  of  Education  applied  to  the  whole  country  would 
tend  to  reaobove  those  shameful  inequalities  in  intelligence 
and  morality,  which  are  now  the  result  of  district  neglect, 
whilst  yet  individuality  and  freedom  would  suffer  no  re- 
striction.— We  see  no  other  means  by  which  our  Secta- 
rianism may  be  subdued ;  or  our  vallies  exalted,  our  rough 
places  made  smooth,  and  our  crooked,  straight. 

We  need  not  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  comptUsori- 
fmss  of  Education.  It  cannot  be  enforced  in  this  country, 
but  it  might  be  so  encouraged^  as  after  a  time  practically 
to  secure  the  same  end.  It  is  only  in  the  spirit  of  the  giver 
of  the  feast  in  the  sacred  parable,  that  Education  can 
'compeV  the  people  to  come  in.  It  cannot  drive,  but  it 
may  lead  them  in.  The  Nation  has  a  vast  power  to  en- 
courage education.  It  might  require  a  certain  minimum 
of  instruction  in  all  departments  of  the  public  service, 
down  to  the  very  lowest  offices.  Wherever  the  State  is 
asked  to  place  the  seal  of  its  authority  on  an  agreement 
between  contracting  parties,  it  might  fairly  require  some 
moderate  amount  of  intelligence,  to  protect  their  own  in- 
terests, in  both  j  it  might  require  that  a  child  should  not 
by  articles  of  apprenticeship  be  delivered  over  to  a  master, 
body  and  soul,  without  a  Certificate  of  some  school  in- 
struction. It  might  reAise  to  impart  the  validity  of  Law 
to  the  sacrifice  of  children.  Wherever  the  State  confers 
privileg)e8,-*-privileges  the  exercise  of  which  affect  the  com- 
monwealth,— the  State  might  require  some,  at  least  primd 
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facie,  proof  of  the  intelligenoe  necesaary  to  tbe  discharge 
of  the  duties  they  involve.  Id  respect  to  all  those  rights 
which  do  not  belong  to  personal  liberty,  but  are  the  ex- 
press creation  of  the  State^  the  Stale  might  reasonably 
look  for  some  degree  of  ostensible  security,  that  they  would 
not  be  abused.  Wherever  there  were  vagrant  children, 
living  by  peculation  and  plunder,  the  State  might  order 
their  abandoned  and  vicious  condition  to  subject  them  to 
the  benignant  penalty  of  an  enforced  instruction ;  every 
beggar  in  the  streets  being  a  forfeiture  for  the  day  to  the 
workhouse,  or  industrial,  school.  The  State  might  even 
establish  a  new  qualification  for  the  highest  privileges  of 
citizenship,  and  enfranchise  all  who  could  prove  their  in- 
telligence.— In  many  ways  the  Nation,  without  any  wound 
to  liberty,  might  so  mark  gross  ignorance,  as  to  render  all 
absolute  destitution  of  knowledge  and  its  instruments,  a 
disgrace  that  could  not  be  concealed. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  effect  of  Sunday  Schools  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  School  deficiency.  In  the  northern 
Counties  they  are  extensively  useful,  and  supported  by  a 
noble  self-denial  and  devotion,  mainly  by  teachers  who 
have  to  abstract  from  their  own  scanty  leisure  the  hours 
given  weekly  to  this  high  service.  Sunday  Schools,  how- 
ever,  are  totaUy  insufficient  for  the  general  purposes  of 
Education,  and  are  themselves  rendered  powerless  even  for 
religious  instruction  unless  the  children  they  receive  have 
had  their  minds  previously  quickened  and  expanded  by 
the  Day  School.  Neither  religious  knowledge,  nor  reli- 
gious feelings,  can  be  conveyed  into  minds  unprepared  to 
receive  them.  The  Day  School  is  essential  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  Sunday  School,  and  the  more  highly  the  influence 
of  the  latter  is  rated,  the  stronger  is  the  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  that  daily  training  which  is  the  preparation 
for  its  lessons.  The  Examiner  Newspaper  mentions  the 
case  of  a  clergyman  whose  Sunday  School  was  raised  from 
comparative  inutility  into  vigorous  service  by  the  success 
of  an  Evening  School  undertaken  by  a  Nonconformist 
gardener  in  the  parish,  after  the  total  failure  of  the  Bec- 
tor^s  Day  School,  on  which  the  employments  of  the  children 
did  not  permit  their  attendance.  Such  facts,  prove,  what 
indeed  the  Ragged  Schools  have  clearly  shown,  that  under 
a  National  Education  there  are  many  districts  in  which 
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Evening  Sehools  mvaat  be  eatablished^  in  which^  from  the 
nature  of  juvenile  labour^  Day  Schools  are  as  useless  as 
pictures  in  the  dark,  or  pulpit-lectures  addressed  to  the 
absent  Sabbath  breakers. 

Upon  the  whole^  we  agree  in  the  result  arrived  at  by 
the  most  moderate  investigators  of  our  educational  wants^ 
— that  additional  provision  is  required  for  about  half  a 
million  of  children.  This  number  will  each  year  be  aug- 
mented by  the  excess  of  the  numbers  reaching  the  age  of 
five^  the  first  year  of  School-life^  over  those  of  the  year 
preceding.  This  annual  increase  will  go  on  for  ever^  re- 
quiring a  yearly  addition  to  our  School  Accommodation^ — 
supposing  that  the  want  and  the  supply  were  once  adjusted 
and  commensurate.  It  is  an  augmentation  that  cannot 
very  accurately  be  predicted  or  averaged^  because  it  de- 
pends on  the  gener^  comfort  and  prosperitv  of  the  people. 
In  1839  there  were  28,787  more  births  than  in  1838.  In 
1842,  a  severe  year,  there  were  only  5,581  more  births 
than  in  1841.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  average 
annual  excess  of  births  in  the  six  years  from  1838  to  1844 
was  12,829. 

We  rejoice  to  see,  from  all  parties  and  quarters,  an  ap- 
proximation to  some  uniformity  of  opinion  upon  this  vital 
question.  The  matter  was  fast  coming  to  a  practical  in- 
quiry of  this  kind, — whether  the  Nation  was  to  spend  the 
national  funds  in  educating,  or  in  punishing.  Which  is 
the  noblest  position  for  a  State  to  hold  towards  the  chil- 
dren of  its  People,  that  of  Educator, — or  that  of  Gaoler, 
Flogger,  and  Hangman  ?  Shall  we  degrade  the  question 
by  asking,  which  is  the  cheapest  ?  Is  it  not  more  costly 
to  punish  crime,  than  to  anticipate  it  by  culture,  instead  of 
pests  and  plunderers  providing  good  citizens  for  the  com- 
monwealth, and  augmenting  the  industrial  power  of  the 
country  ?*    It  has  been  ascertained  that  among  criminals, 

*  **  In  tb«  parish  of  Batterset  daring  the  laat  year  was  paid — 

Police  Rate £837  10     0 

County  Rate 5.58     6     8 


Total  .     iC  1,395  16     8 

Of  this  sum  at  least  £1,100  was  spent  for  the  prevention,  detection,  and 
punishment  of  crime.  Whilst  the  Annual  Subscri{>tions  to  all  the  SchuoU  iu 
the  Parish,  whether  in  connection  with  the  Church  or  otherwise^  do  not 
amount  to  £350."— 3fi7ftt/e«  o/  Committee  qf  Council  on  Education,  1844,  p.  114. 
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those  whose  education  is  too  limited  to  be  of  any  practical 
avail  form  nine-tenths  of  the  whole. — From  this  vaat  and 
solemn  question  it  is  a  blessed  change  to  see  party  feelings 
retiring^  and  the  great  interests  of  humanity^  for  time  and 
for  eternity,  regarded  for  their  own  sake.  Dr.  Hook  for 
the  Anglicans,  the  Quarterly  Review  for  the  Orthodox 
Chnrch  of  England,  the  British  Quarterly  for  the  Orthodox 
Dissenters,  and  the  Westminster  for  the  most  liberal  school 
of  politicians,  the  most  radical  guardians  of  liberty, — ^all 
give  large  promise  that  a  Minister  would  now  have  less  to 
fear  for  a  wide  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  National 
Education  from  party  jealousies  and  false  pretences,  than 
at  any  other  period  since  the  question  was  first  discussed. 
Without,  at  all  denying  that  good  men,  and  wise  men, 
may  still  have  faith  in  the  voluntary  supply,  we  confess 
ourselves  in  this  matter  to  be  of  one  mind  with  the  Quarterly 
Review,  and  to  deem  its  solemn  warning  not  too  solemn 
for  the  occasion : — 

"  We  avow  ourselves  to  shrink  from  the  fearful  responsibiKty  of 
arresting  the  course  of  national  education  under  any  auspices ;  we 
wiU  deliver  our  souls  from  this  awfid  weight ;  we  solemnly  remind 
every  one — ^Tory,  or  Conservative,  or  WTiig,  or  Eadical ;  Econo- 
mist or  Anti-Economist — Churchman  or  Dissenter — that  if  by  any 
one  act,  by  any  one  vote  in  Parliament,  by  any  suffrage  on  the 
hustings,  by  any  rash  language  in  public  journals,  by  any  incon- 
siderate petition,  by  any  party  or  class,  or  rank,  or  sectarian  jea- 
lousy— ^they  unnecessarily  impede  any  government  whatever  in  the 
amicable  advancement  of  this  work ;  if  they  act  otherwise  than 
under  the  most  grave,  deliberate,  well-advised,  and  dispassionate 
convictions ;  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  make  the  most  generous 
self-sacrifice  of  all  which  is  not  Christian  principle — ^not  what  pas- 
sion may  dignify  by  that  sacred  name,  but  what  asserts  and  proves 
itself  to  the  enlightened  conscience  as  such ; — if  it  be  not  Chris- 
tianity in  its  vital,  absolute  essence  which  is  at  st^ke — ^then  they 
are  guilty  of  imperilling  the  life  of  the  nation  without  due  cause — 
at  least,  of  not  doing  their  bounden  endeavour  to  avert  that  death 
of  anarchy  and  niin  which  may  await,  if  we  be  not  wise  in  time, 
this  most  glorious,  this  most  wonderful  people  of  England.'' — 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  CLVI.  p.  379. 
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I.  Ge$chichte  der  bildenden  Kiinste  bei  den  Christ  lichen 
Volkem.  Von  G.  Kinkel.  Bonn:  1845.  (History 
of  the  Formative  Arts  among  Christian  Nations.  8vo^ 
First  Part.    Pp.  240.) 

8.  Iconqgrqphie  Chritienne. — Histdire  de  Dieu.  Par  M. 
Didron.  Paris  :  1843.  (Christian  Iconography. — 
History  of  God.     4to.     Pp.  583.) 

3.  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Christian  Art,    By  Lord 

Lindsay.    3  Vols.  8vo.     London :  Mnrray,  1847. 

4.  Die  Sage  vom  Ursprung  der  ChristusbUder.    Von  Wil- 

hehn  Grimm.  BerUn  :  1843.  (The  Legend  of  the 
Origin  <of  the  likenesses  of  Christ.  Read  before  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.    4to.   Pp.  55.) 

5.  7%«  Church  in  the  Catacombs:   a  Description  of  the 

Primitive  Church  of  Rome^  illustrated  by  its  Sepul- 
chral Remains.  By  Charles  Maitland^  M.D.  Lon- 
don :  1846.     8vo.     Pp.  812. 

6.  Historical  and  Artistic  Illustrations  of  the  Trinity ;  with 

Elucidatory  Engravings.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Beard, 
D.D.     London:  1846.     8vo.    Pp.200. 

A  REMARKABLE  chaugo  has  taken  place^  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century — to  some  extent  in  England^  much 
more  decidedly  abroad — ^in  the  treatment  of  all  questions 
that  bear  upon  the  history  and  import  of  Christianity* 
Christian  Teacher. — No.  36.  w 
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By  most  writers^  Catholic  and  Protestant,  for  at  least  two 
centuries  after  the  Reformation,  the  stream  of  history 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Gospel,  was  supposed  to  flow  in 
a  channel  of  its  own,  parallel  with  the  great  tide  of  human 
affairs,  and  distinct  from  it — the  two  currents  sometimes 
passing  over  into  each  other,  and  mixing  mechanically, 
but  never  entering  into  permanent  combination  or  becom- 
ing one  substance.  In  consequence  of  this  separation, 
Christianity  has  been  surveyed  too  exclusively  under  a 
single  point  of  view ;  it  has  been  identified  with  theology 
and  the  Church;  and  its  manifold  affinities  with  the  gene- 
ral progress  of  our  race  have  been  almost  overlooked. 
More  recently  a  new  spirit  has  sprung  up.  Men  are 
weary  of  this  narrow,  one-sided,  aspect  of  the  greatest 
fact  in  human  history.  They  have  outlived  the  shallow 
moguerie  of  the  school  of  Voltaire ;  but  in  taking  back 
their  faith,  are  unwilling  to  let  go  their  humanity,  and 
would  fain  learn  what  Christianity  is,  and  what  Christianity 
has  done,  by  tracking  its  footsteps  in  the  many  bypaths 
that  branch  off  from  the  broad  highway  of  the  Church- 
by  observing  how  it  has  penetrated  the  inner  heart  of 
society,  and  coloured  every  product  of  the  human  mind — 
every  expression  of  human  feeling — laws,  manners,  litera- 
ture and  art. 

To  minds  of  a  certain  cast  the  descent  may  appear 
humiliating  from  the  high  questions  of  speculative  theology, 
to  such  manifestations  of  the  religious  life  as  we  meet 
with  in  popular  poetry  or  in  the  material  forms  of  sym- 
holism  and  art.  But  it  is  the  circulation  of  the  life-blood 
through  these  minuter  veins,  which  imparts  the  ruddy  glow 
of  vitality  to  the  complexion  of  a  period.  Here  we  feel  the 
beating  pulse,  that  attests  the  presence  of  a  living  human- 
ity* Theology  may  pile  up  a  more  showy  edifice  of  words 
on  some  vague  assumption;  but  here  are  facts,  revealing 
the  actual  condition  and  feeling  of  multitudes  ages  ago ; 
and  the  more  diligently  all  such  facts  are  brought  up  from 
the  dark  abysses  of  time,  and  made  clearly  discernible  to 
the  retrospective  eye,  the  more  will  history  lose  its  bleak 
and  vacant  look  and  kindle  into  expression,  and  the  phe- 
nomena that  are  spread  over  its  surface,  become  significant 
of  the  deeper  life  that  was  once  in  operation  beneath 
them. 
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The  works^  whose  titles  we  have  given  above — proceed- 
ing from  writers  of  very  different  schools  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent — ^bear  witness  to  a  widely- 
diffused  and  extending  interest  in  inquiries^  which  illus- 
trate the  reciprocal  influence  of  Christianity  and  the  For- 
mative Arts — ^those  arts  which  express  religious  ideas  or 
suggest  religious  sentiments  through  the  medium  of  mate- 
rial forms. 

KinkePs  book  is  the  production  of  a  scholar^  who  has 
made  it  his  object  to  popularise  in  the  best  sense — that  is, 
to  bring  within  reach  of  the  mass  of  readers,  and  to  render 
intelligible  and  attractive  by  clear  statement  and  the 
charm  of  an  easy  and  flowing  style — the  combined  restdts 
of  a  more  recondite  learning. — ^We  hail  with  joy  every 
earnest  effort  like  this^  to  open  the  cold  dead  world  of  eru- 
dition to  the  genial  rays  of  ordinary  humanity.  We  wish 
to  see  the  true  scholar  (not  the  quack  who  usurps  his 
name)  and  the  general  public,  better  friends ;  the  one  im- 
parting his  light,  the  other  giving  back  their  sympathies ; 
and  both  agreed  in  the  conviction,  that  the  Scholar  may 
live  for  a  purpose  noble  and  excellent  in  itself,  and  capa- 
ble of  telling  with  the  happiest  effect  on  the  refinement 
and  elevation  of  those  who  cannot  make  study  the  business 
of  their  lives. — Einkel  writes  from  a  well-stored  and  well- 
disciplined  mind— not  crammed  for  the  nonce;  with  the 
precision  and  distinctness,  that  imply  familiari^  with  his 
subject  and  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  various  mate- 
rials to  be  employed : — and  in  his  quick  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  venerable,  and  his  ready  sympathy  with  the  genius 
of  Christianity,  he  possesses  stiU  higher  qualifications  of  a 
moral  nature  for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken. 

The  history  of  Christian  Art  is  divided  by  him  into  three 
periods :  the  Old  Christian,  which  he  carries  down  to  the 
Tenth  Century;  the  Medieval,  which  extends  from  that 
time  to  the  age  of  the  Henaissanee  as  it  is  called,  just 
before  the  Reformation;  and  the  Modem,  which  reaches 
to  the  present  day.  A  separate  part  of  the  work  was  to 
be  assigned  to  each  of  these  periods;  and  it  was  announced, 
that  the  whole  would  appear  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year.  But  up  to  the  writing  of  these  sheets,  we  have 
received  only  the  first  part,  though  we  had  ordered  the 
remainder  of  the  work  to  be  forwarded  to  us,  as  soon  as 
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it  came  out.  We  regret  the  circumstance,  as  it  deprives 
us  of  a  guide  so  agreeable  and  intelligent,  through  the 
interesting  period  of  Medieval  development,  embracing  the 
rise,  perfection,  and  decline  of  the  pointed  style  of  Archi- 
tecture, and  the  gradual  liberation  of  Painting  from  the 
rigid  types  in  which  it  had  been  fixed  by  the  traditions  of 
the  Church,  into  the  life  and  freedom  which  it  assumed 
under  the  hands  of  the  great  Italian  and  German  masters. 
It  is  a  disquaUfication  for  pronouncing  a  full  judgment  on 
Kinkel's  book,  that  he  has  postponed  to  the  end  of  his  last 
part,  all  reference  to  his  sources  and  authorities,  and  there- 
fore given  us  no  direct  opportunity  of  testing  his  accuracy. 
Internal  indications  are  strongly  in  his  favour ;  and  we  may 
say,  that  in  going  over  recently  many  parts  of  the  field 
traversed  by  him,  with  guides  of  high  repute,  Rostell  and 
Raoul-Rochette,  we  have  met  with  satisfactory  confirmation 
of  the  general  correctness  of  his  statements.  Some  clear 
and  beautiful  lithographic  illustrations  are  appended  to  his 
work,  which  add  to  its  value.  We  could  have  wished,  they 
had  been  more  abundant. 

The  work  of  Didron,  though  a  whole  complete  in  itself, 
is  one  of  a  great  series  of  publications  issued  under  the 
direction  of  the  Historical  Committee  of  Arts  and  Monu- 
ments at  Paris.  This  noble  undertaking  is  due  to  the 
zeal  of  M,  Guizot  for  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his 
country.  In  1831,  when  Minister  of  the  Interior,  he  ap- 
pointed an  Inspector  General  of  Historical  Monuments. 
On  becoming  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  1835,  he 
created  a  Sub-committee  of  Arts ;  and  this  was  converted 
in  1837,  by  the  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M. 
Salvandy,  into  the  Committee  of  Arts  and  Monuments  as 
it  now  exists.*  The  chief  value  of  Didron's  volume  con- 
sists in  the  engravings,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly 
curious,  and  which  he  has  illustrated  learnedly  and  inge- 
niously, but  in  a  style  far  too  diffuse  and  rhetorical  for 
our  taste.  The  information  conveyed  might  be  compressed 
into  half  the  compass — a  consideration  of  some  moment 
with  men  whose  pursuits  impose  on  them  the  necessity  of 
reading  many  books.  This  first  volume,  which  he  has 
entitled  "  Histoire  de  Uieu,''  exhibits  the  Christian  sym- 

*  See  th«  Aiinales  Arch^ologiques.     Paris:  1844.  p.  ISO. 
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bols  of  the  mmbfis  and  the  aureola  in  their  various  forms^* 
and  the  visible  representations,  current  in  the  different 
ages  of  the  Church,  both  of  the  separate  persons  of  the 
Godhead  and  of  their  union  in  the  Trinity.  These  symbols 
and  representations  he  has  classified  according  to  the  pe- 
riods, when  they  were  in  vogue ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how  closely  their  character  corresponds  to  the  successive 
phases  of  theological  opinion,  and  even  to  the  changes  in 
the  general  state  of  manners.  With  the  zeal  of  the  anti- 
quary there  is  intermingled  throughout  Didron^s  work  a 
somewhat  ostentatious  display  of  orthodoxy,  through  which 
the  philosophical  character  of  his  own  faith  is  revealed  with 
a  transparency  that  admits  of  no  mistake.f 

One  of  the  latest  contributions  to  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian Art,  is  contained  in  the  three  volumes  of  Lord  Lind- 
say. These  are  only  the  commencement  of  a  more  exten- 
sive work.  The  first  volume  which  is  introductory,  ex- 
hibits a  view  of  Christian  Mythology,  illustrated  by  speci- 
mens from  the  ancient  legends — a  general  classification  of 
Schools — ^and  a  discriminative  comparison  of  early  Roman 
and  Byzantine  Art.  The  two  following  do  not  embrace 
more  than  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  Christian  Art, 
from  the  settlement  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  till  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century.     It  is  the  author's  object  in  this 

*  Archeology  in  the  French  School  seems  aspiring  ta  the  character  of  a 
science,  and  demands  of  course  an  appropriate  nomenclature.  The  three 
words  nimhuSf  aureola  and  gioria  have  been  used  vaguely  by  former  antiquaries. 
M.  DidroD  thus  attempts  to  discriminate  and  fix  their  use.  Nimbu*  is  the 
circle,  sometimes  changed  for  the  square  or  other  angular  form,  which  sur- 
rounds the  head  of  the  personages  of  sacred  history — in  those  of  a  divine  cha- 
racter, enclosing  the  Greek  cross.— ^itreo/a  is  a  figure  of  various  shape, 
enveloping  the  entire  body,  as  the  nimbus,  the  head  alone — what  has  been 
called  by  English  antiquaries,  Vesica  piscit. — Gloria  is  the  union  of  the  nimbus 
and  the  aureola.  The  forms  of  the  symbols  so  designated  vary  from  age  to 
age. — We  do  not  think  M.  Didron  very  happy  in  his  derivations.  He  considers 
the  word  gloria  as  an  onomatopcea,  an  instinctive  emission  of  the  two  principal 
vowel  sounds  of  which  it  is  composed — resulting  from  a  strong  emotion  of 
admiration.  *'  11  est  possible  que  le  mot  gloria,  comme  eelui  de  bravo,  oik  \*o 
vient  apr^s  I'a,  ne  soit  qu'une  acclamation  bruyantp,.  et  que  Texpression  de 
I'hommage  rendu  k  un  homme  de  g^nie/*  p.  109.  Again,  with  a  strange  dis- 
regard of  all  grammatical  analogy,  he  treats  aureola  as  the  diminutive  of  aura, 
confounding  it  with  aurula,  and  renders  it  "  souffle  lumineux,"  "  flamme," 
(p.  85,)  when  it  is  obvious  that  it  properly  means  the  golden  crown  of  glory. 
The  examples  in  Ducange  sub  voc.  show  that  this  was  the  signification  of  the 
word  even  in  medieval  Latinity.  The  distinctions  of  Didron  are  therefore 
quite  arbitrary,  and  introduced  in  defiance  of  the  real  force  of  terras. 

t  See  pp.  509-512. 
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comprehensire  survey,  to  indicate  the  several  elements — 
Byzantine,  Classical  and  Teutonic — which  have  mingled 
in  the  artistic  workings  of  the  medieval  period,  and  to 
trace  the  filiation  of  different  schools  to  the  combination 
and  antagonism  of  the  mental  influences  which  pervade  it. 
Underneath  his  survey  lies  a  theory  of  human  nature, 
which  he  intended  at  one  time  to  prefix  to  the  present 
work,  but  which  he  has  preferred  putting  forth  in  a  sepa- 
rate  volume.  Assuming  in  this  theory  die  ancient  three- 
fold division  of  humanity  into—flesh  or  sense^  mind  or  m- 
tellect,  and  spirit — he  attempts  to  show,  that  in  individuals 
as  in  races,  one  or  other  of  these  elements  is  always  pre- 
dominant, and  tends  to  excess — ^the  perfect  balance  and 
harmony  of  this  mental  trinity,  the  idea/  of  humanity, 
being  nowhere  realised  but  in  the  manhood  of  Christ;  and 
that,  as  in  the  course  of  human  development,  the  excess  of 
one  element  is  checked  by  the  re-action  of  1^  c^posite— 
the  progression  of  society  towards  the  final  standard  of 
truth  and  right  is  accomplished  throughout  aU  history  by 
the  antagoni»n  of  conflicting  tendencies.  He  finds  a  con- 
firmation of  this  theory  in  his  history  of  Art.  It  is  the 
leading  idea  of  his  book,  and  the  key  to  his  classification  of 
its  materialsv'*^ 

Of  this  theoiy — ^which  his  Lordship  suj^rts  by  a  some- 
what loose  and  superficial  generalisation  of  universal  his- 
tory— we  shall  not  now  venture  on  a  more  detailed  criti- 
cism. The  worth  of  the  volumes  immediately  under  our 
notice,  which  are  really  interesting  and  instructive,  must 
be  estimated  independently  of  it.  Less  precise  and  con- 
densed in  statement,  less  dear  in  arrangement,  less  pro- 
found and  exact  in  criticism,  than  Kugler,  the  author 
recommends  himself  strongly  to  our  esteem  by  the  in- 
timate familiarity  that  he  displays  with  Ins  subject — his 
judgments  in  most  cases  being  founded  on  ocular  study 
and  examination — by  his  extensive  erudition,  and  by  the 
pure  and  amiable  feeling  which  breathes  through  every 
page.    Deficient  in  logicsd  discrimination  and  philosophic 

•  Progression  by  Antagonism  :  a  Theory,  invoWing  considerations  touching 
the  present  position,  duties  and  destiny  of  Great  Britain. — Murray,  1846. 

On  the  early  and  wide  diflfUsion  of  a  mystic  reverence  for  the  number  Three, 
see  the  introductory  matter  of  Dr.  Beard's  Historical  and  Artistic  Illustrations 
of  the  Trinity. 
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grasp  of  thonght^  he  is  largely  endowed  with  the  moral 
sympathies^  which  are  a  condition  of  the  quick  sense  of 
what  is  holy  and  exalted  in  Art.  He  has  evidently  written^ 
not  from  the  mere  wish  to  make  a  book^  but  because  a 
book  was  the  natural  vent  for  the  deep  enthusiasm  with 
which  his  subject  had  possessed  him.  Some  specimens  of 
poetry  scattered  through  the  Tolumes^  are  pleasing  and 
graceful;  they  claim  no  higher  merit:  but  his  prose  is 
diffuse  and  involved,  and  at  times  awkwardly  colloquial. 
Belonging  to  the  School,  which  discerns  in  Anglicanism 
the  happy  mediimi  between  the  Bomanist  and  the  Protes- 
tant extremes,  his  love  of  Art  is  religious :  he  does  not 
disguise  his  admiration  for  the  tender  and  contemplative 
school  of  Siena,  in  preference  to  the  more  dramatic  and 
masculine  vigour  of  the  followers  of  Qiotto ;  and  his  beau- 
tiful critique  on  Fra  AngeUco  (vol.  iii.  pp.  188-200)  is  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  warm  sympathy  with  a  kindred 
nature.  This  work  of  Lord  Lindsay's  is  one  of  the  many 
indications  of  restored  feeling  for  the  poetry  of  religion, 
which  marks  our  age.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  first 
attempt  that  has  appeared  in  English,  to  embrace  in  one 
connected  view  the  various  schools  of  Christian  Art,  ac- 
cording to  that  higher  standard  of  knowledge  and  criticism, 
of  which  Germany  and  France  have  already  furnished  us 
with  so  many  examples. 

The  name  of  Orimm  is  itself  a  pledge  for  the  accurate 
and  solid  learning  of  any  work,  proceeduig  from  either  of 
the  two  distinguished  brothers,  whose  researches  have 
tlirown  so  much  light  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
Grerman  race.  In  the  essay  before  us,  William  Grimm 
has  traced  back  from  their  completed  form  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries,  through  their  successive  stages  of 
formation,  to  the  first  elements  of  existence  indicated  by 
ecclesiastical  history — ^the  two  main  traditions  respecting 
the  likenesses  of  Christ,  which  spring  respectively,  the  one 
in  the  Greek,  and  the  other  in  the  Latin  Church,  from  the 
story  of  Abgarus  king  of  Edessa  and  his  correspondence 
with  Christ,  and  that  of  Veronica  who  had  been  healed  of 
her  bloody  issue  by  touching  the  hem  of  the  Saviour's 
robe.  The  paper  is  an  instructive  study  in  the  processes 
of  mythical  composition,  which  were  so  actively  at  work 
through  the  whole  medieval  period, — and  in  this  view  pos- 
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sesses  a  philosophical  value  for  those  who  consider  even 
the  pathology  of  the  human'mind  to  he  subject  to  certain 
laws  that  are  not  unworthy  of  attention.*  The  investiga- 
tions of  Grimm^  taking  up  the  subject  analytically  from 
the  matured  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages^  form  an  impor- 
tant supplement  to  the  earlier  labours  of  Reiske  and 
Jablonskiy  who  beginning  with  the  earliest  notices  of  inci- 
pient fable^  have  not  carried  their  synthesis  beyond  the 
7th  or  8th  century ;  and  the  two  sets  of  inquiries  com- 
bined bring  up  the  history  of  the  likenesses  of  Christ  al- 
most to  the  awakening  of  modem  Art  in  Italy. 

England  has  done  comparatively  little  in  researches  of 
this  nature  since  the  publication  of  Middleton's  celebrated 
Letter  from  Rome,  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century .f 
Dr.  Maitland's  book  on  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  has  the 
recommendation  of  being  founded  in  part  on  personal 
observation.  He  took  copies  of  several  of  the  original 
monuments,  now  preserved  in  the  Lapidarian  Gallery  of  the 
Vatican,  with  his  own  hand,  and  would  have  made  many 
more,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Jesuits.  He  has 
given  us  from  his  own  copies  and  firom  earlier  works,  very 
good  reduced  facsimiles  of  inscriptions  from  the  subterra- 
nean tombs  of  the  ancient  Christians,  some  of  which  he 
has  ingeniously  decyphered.  His  work  in  our  judgment 
would  have  been  improved,  had  ke  confined  himself  to 
Archeology.  He  has  gratuitously  bestowed  on  it  a  theo- 
logical, and  even  a  controversial,  character,  and  over- 
zealously  pressed  it  into  the  service  of  Protestanti8m,-^in« 
terpolating  a  good  deal  of  ecclesiastical  history,  which  is 
neither  very  profound  nor  very  accurate.  In  speaking 
of  the  last  struggle  between  Christianity  and  Heathens- 
ism,  he  tells  us  (p.  237)  that  "  every  means  short  mf  actual 
persecution  was  adopted  to  erase  the  ancient  supersti- 
tion^' — ^as  if  Theodosius  and  Justinian^  backed  by  zealous 

*  Ce  ne  sont  pai  en  effet  lea  Veritas  qui  occupant  le  plat  d*espace,  on 
mdme  qui  obtienment  le  plus*dMmportance  dans  I'histoire  de  rhumaniti  ;  let 
fables  y  jouent  de  tuute  mani^re  un  bien  plus  grand  role ;  et  Ton  te  fiut 
peut^tre  une  plat  jutte  Id6e  d  rhommc  ciTiUs6  en  T^tudiant  dant  let  erreurt 
de  ta  raison  et  dam  let  illosiont  de  ton  g6nie,  que  dant  let  faitt  potitifii 
de  ton  histoire.  Raoul-Rocbette.  Premier  M^moire  tur  let  Antiquit6t 
Chr^tiennes,  p.  113. 

t  It  wat  firtt  published  In  May,  1729.  A  fourth  edition  in  8to.  with  a 
Prefatory  Discourte  and  PotCtcript  appeared  in  1741. 
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bishops^  had  not  persecuted  the  adherents  et  the  ancient 
religion  I  Again  (p.  812) — ^while  his  book  is  in  great 
measnre  written  to  disprove  the  claims  of  the  Romanists — 
he  indulges  in  a  rhetorical  flourish  about  ''the  auspicious 
hour  when  the  eye  of  Gregory  first  rested  on  the  captive 
Angles/'  and  when  he  sent  Augustine  on  ''  the  most  suc- 
cessful missionary  enterprise  ever  undertaken  by  man/' 
and  prays  that ''  our  Church  may  be  enabled  in  turn  to 
spread  the  blessing :'' — though  he  could  hardly  have  been 
ignorant,  that  there  were  other  missionaries  at  work  in 
the  same  quarter^  and  ought  to  have  known,  that  if  ever 
enterprise  were  engaged  in^  with  the  express  view  of  ex« 
tending  the  spiiitual  dominion  of  Rome-— it  was  that,  of 
Augustine. 

The  doctrinal  design  of  Dr.  Beard's  book  has  unavoid- 
ably led  him  to  consider  the  relations  of  Christianity  with 
Art  and  Symbolism,  under  a  single  point  of  view^  which  is 
far  from  conveying  an  adequate  idea  of  their  extent  and 
manifold  application.  Only  the  latter  part  of  his  volume  has 
any  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  article,  and  the  designs 
illustrating  it,  are  taken  almost  entirely  from  the  work  of 
Didron  which  we  have  already  noticed.  If  any  remark 
has  been  suggested  to  us  by  the  perusal  of  his  volume,  it 
is,  that  the  two  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  the 
dogmatic  and  the  artistic,  have  hardly  been  fused  with 
sufficient  care  into  a  homogeneous  substance,  and  that 
drawn  by  an  active  but  rapid  hand  from  different  sources, 
they  seem  rather  placed  in  juxtaposition,  than  wrought 
into  imion  by  one  pervading  idea.  To  many  readers,  how- 
ever, his  book  will  present  viewa  at  once  novel  and  instruc- 
tive; and  the  best  thanks  of  the  public  are  due  to  the 
learned  and  indefatigable  author,  for  opening  to  them  a 
subject  which  is  in  this  country  so  imperfectly  understood. 

We  seize  the  occasion  offered  us  by  a  notice  of  these 
works,  to  present  our  readers  with  a  brief  survey  of  the 
more  remarkable  developments  of  a  sympathy  between 
Christianity  and  the  Formative  Arts.  We  take  our  point 
of  view  from  the  religioua  side  of  the  question ;  as  our  im- 
mediate concern  is  rather  with  Christianity  than  with 
Art, — and  we  aim  chiefly  at  tracing  the  influence  of  the 
former,  in  directions  which  have  been  little  attended  to  by 
multitudes  ^Yho  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  general  subject 
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of  religion  and  theology.  Our  object  is  neither  artistie 
nor  antiquarian.  A  really  instructive  article  on  topics  of 
this  nature,  were  we  ever  so  competent  to  handle  them, 
could  not  be  produced  without  the  aid  of  engravings.  We 
must  be  content,  therefore,  with  exhibiting  such  general 
results  as  the  reader  will  have  little  difficulty  in  distinctly 
conceiving.  What  we  are  most  desirous  he  should  discern, 
is  the  principle  of  continuous  development,  which  seems 
by  a  kind  of  natural  organism  to  connect  in  one  progres- 
sive whole,  the  various  epochs  of  Art  among  Christian 
nations.  We  shall  try  to  justify  our  place  in  the  pages  of 
the  Prospective  Review,  by  using  the /^o^^  phenomena 
of  Christian  history,  as  a  ground  of  rational  augury  as  to 
\t&  future  course  and  issue. 

Under  the  Formative  Arts,  we  comprehend  Architecture 
which  has  its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  habitation — ^and 
the  Arts  more  immediately  Imitative,  whether  representing 
forms  on  a  plain  surface,  or  moulding  them  wholly  or  in 
part  out  of  the  solid  mass — ^which  spring  from  tiie  instinc- 
tive desire  in  the  human  mind  of  .giving  permanent  ex- 
pression to  every  idea  by  which  it  is  vividly  a£fected.  To 
this  latter  impulse  we  owe  the  arts  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture. Architecture  stands  apparently  in  a  closer  relation 
to  the  utilities  of  mankind;  but  it  is  a  fact  to  be  distinctly 
noticed,  that  all  the  three  arts  which  we  have  called  For- 
mative, received  their  earliest  impulse  from  the  religious 
principle,  and  under  its  influence  entered  into  an  union  and 
sympathy,  which  was  never  afterwards  entirely  dissolved 
in  either  of  their  two  great  periods  of  Heathen  and  Chris- 
tian development.  Art  in  its  higher  sense  is  not  the  mere 
copying  of  external  objects, — ^it  is  the  expression  of  an  idea 
or  a  sentiment  through  a  material  form.  This  character  it 
derives  from  its  religious  origin.  The  physical  wants  of  life 
do  not  possess  an  interest  sufficiently  grand  and  awakening 
to  call  it  forth ;  they  are  satisfied  with  immediate  fruition ; 
and,  as  if  conscious  of  the  meanness  of  their  source,  desire 
no  lasting  and  conspicuous  record  of  their  existence.  Not 
till  a  later  period,  does  luxury  borrow  from  the  creations  of 
a  higher  power,  the  lustre  that  sheds  a  spiritual  grace  on 
its  elaborate  provisions  for  comfort  and  self  indulgence. 
In  the  commencement  of  Society,  before  acquired  associa- 
tions have  obscured  the  primary  distinctions  of  things — it 
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is  only  a  sense  of  his  mysterious  relation  to  the  inyisible 
agencies  of  the  Universe,  that  seems  capable  of  acting  with 
so  much  force  on  the  imagination  and  feelings  of  man,  as 
to  give  the  idea  a  preponderance  oyer  all  the  impressions  of 
sense,  and  to  impel  him  to  seek  relief  firom  the  bewildering 
tumult  of  his  emotions,  by  embodying  it  in  some  visible 
symbol.  His  intense  consciousness  of  spiritual  life  peo- 
ples the  void  with  forms  and  acts  resembling  his  own.  He 
fashions  the  gods  in  his  own  image ;  and  surrounds  him- 
self with  a  visionary  society  of  great  and  wonderful  beings, 
whose  name  he  reveres  as  a  talisman  of  strength,  and 
in  whose  honour  he  puts  forth  all  his  resources  of  tenta- 
tive skill,  guided  by  the  imfolding  sense  of  symmetry  and 
beauty.  Thus  while  his  own  dwelling  is  confined  and  un- 
substantial, plain  and  unadorned,  just  subserving  the 
necessities  of  shelter — ^he  rears  a  colossal  pile,  court  within 
court,  for  the  house  of  the  Divinity — gigantic  statuary 
lining  its  avenues  and  guarding  its  entrance,  and  the 
brighthues  and  strongly-marked  contour  of  incipient  design 
clothing  with  a  mimic  life  its  interior  walls.  This  pro- 
pensity to  express  spiritual  conceptions  in  material  forms, 
whether,  as  in  the  East,  it  remain  fixed  in  a  monstrous 
incorporation  of  the  symboUcal  with  the  anthropomorphic, 
or,  as  among  the  Greeks,  it  disengage  itself  into  the  purely 
human — ^marks  a  stage  in  the  process  of  mental  develop- 
ment, though  which  aQ  nations  have  passed,  the  Hebrews 
themselves  not  excepted. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  second, 
commandment  was  not  observed  to  the  letter.  Repre- 
sentations of  fruits  and  flowers  profusely  decorated  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  temple  of  Solomon.  Within  the  sanc- 
tuary two  images  of  Cherubim  shaded  with  expanded  wings 
the  mercy-seat,  and  indicated  the  presence  of  Jehovah; 
while  figures  of  the  same  mysterious  beings  were  raised 
in  relief  on  the  walls  and  doors,  or  wrought  in  the  tapestry 
which  hung  across  the  entrance  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.* 
Maimonides  limited  the  prohibition  of  the  Decalogue  to 
the  human  form,  and  freely  conceded  the  representation  of 
animals,  trees  and  plants.f  Even  this  prohibition  related 
rather  to  the  medium  of  expression,  than  to  the  object  of 

*  Gtod.  IXT.  zzTi.     I  Kings  v\, 

t  Miinter,  Sinnbilder  und  Kunitvorstell.  etc.     Einleit.  p.  4. 
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conception  itself.*  In  the  sphere  of  pure  imagination — 
poetry  substituted  for  the  arts  of  design — no  people  of 
antiquity  ever  allowed  themselves  a  freer  use  of  sensuous 
ideas  in  their  representations  of  deity,  than  the  Hebrews. 
The  visions  of  their  old  prophets  exlubit  the  most  distinct 
and  definite  outline  of  anthropomorphic  conception.t  The 
image  was  already  there,  developed  in  its  full  proportions 
— ^prepared  to  start  into  visible  expression  and  clothe  it- 
self in  a  bodily  form — had  not  the  voice  of  the  legislator 
come  between  the  thought  of  the  poet  and  the  hand  of  the 
artist,  and  intercepted  their  communication. — By  these  re- 
marks we  do  not  mean  to  underrate  the  consequences  of  the 
prohibition.  For  the  conservation  and  development  of  pure 
Monotheism,  we  believe  them  to  have  been  all-important. 
For,  when  a  spiritual  idea  has  once  translated  itself  into  a 
shape  cognizable  by  the  outward  sense,  the  limits  of  its 
future  unfolding  are  for  ever  determined  by  the  possibili- 
ties of  Art.  It  may  reach  the  beauty  which  Art  can  ex- 
press. It  may  exhibit  the  human  in  its  highest  external 
perfection:  but  beyond  that  point,  its  growth  must  be 
checked  by  a  hard  material  barrier  which  cannot  be  passed. 
Whereas  the  pure  idea  left  to  itself,  and  not  thus  physically 
circumscribed,  may  undergo  expansion  and  refinement 
without  limits.  For  the  happiness  of  mankind,  such  was 
the  history  of  the  idea  of  God  among  the  Jews.  Before 
the  time  of  Christ,  it  had  cast  off  much  of  the  ancient  an- 
thropomorphism, and  become  refined  and  spiritual.  In  the 
second  temple,  the  Cherubim  disappeared  from  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  other  symbolical  representatiouB  were  omitted, 
which  had  adorned  the  first. 

Meanwhile,  the  Hellenic  mind  had  been  following  another 
direction,  and  had  ended  in  almost  identifying  the  popular 
religion  with  a  mere  production  and  reverence  of  Art. 
All  spiritual  life  had  gone  out  of  its  worship,  and  only  the 
exterior  form  remained.  Among  the  effects  of  the  preach- 
ing of  Christianity,  was  an  intermingling  and  reciprocal 
modification  of  the  Jewish  and  HeUenic  tendencies — a  fact 
of  no  little  importance  in  the  general  history  of  civilization. 


*  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thyself  any  graven  image."     Exod.  zx.  4. 
t  Compare,  among   other  passages,  1   Kings  xxji.  19-22,  Isaiah  vi.   1>8, 
and  especially  Ezeklel  i.  26-28,  and  Daniel  vii.  9,  10. 
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but  of  marked  influence  on  the  development  of  Cliristian 
Art. 

It  should  be  noticed^  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  religion,  which  gave  its 
earliest  impulse  to  Art,  that  the  primitive  idea  of  a  Temple 
was  not  that  of  a  Meeting-place  for  fellow-worshippers, 
but  that  of  a  House  for  God.  The  cella  of  the  heathen 
sanctuary  and  the  most  holy  place  of  the  Hebrew  temple, 
withdrawn  into  the  inmost  recess  of  the  sacred  edifice,  and 
separated  from  the  profane  world  by  outer  courts  of  inter- 
mediate degrees  of  holiness — ^were  regarded  as  the  proper 
habitation,  in  one  case,  of  the  embodied  manifestation  of 
deity,  and,  in  the  other,  of  the  invisible  presence  that "  dwelt 
between  the  Cherubim/^  With  the  local  residence  of  the 
Ood,  the  enjoyment  of  his  protection  and  blessing  was  be- 
Ueved  to  be  associated;  and  as  amoDg  the  heathen  his 
departure  was  sometimes  attempted  to  be  hindered  by  at- 
taching a  chain  to  the  leg  of  the  statue,  so  among  the 
mor«  enlightened  Israelites  the  presence  of  the  ark  was 
considered  a  certain  pledge  of  success.*  These  ideas  were 
not  without  their  influence  in  Christian  times:  a,lthough 
in  Solomon's  dedication  prayer  f  we  discern  already  the 
awakening  of  more  elevated  and  spiritual  views ;  and  the 
subsequent  erection  of  synagogues,  devoid  of  the  peculiar 
associations  attaching  to  a  temple — ^wherever  the  Jewish 
race  was  spread — must  have  tended  to  break  down  the  old 
traditional  belief,  and  by  making  social  worship  a  more 
prominent  feeling  in  men's  minds  than  the  local  presence 
of  deity,  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
that  acceptable  adoration  was  not  confined  to  place,  but 
might  be  offered-  to  the  Great  Paternal  Spirit,  wherever 
two  or  three  were  gathered  together  in  faith  and  love. 

The  first  outbreak  of  Christianity  involved  a  complete 
disruption  of  all  connection  with  Art.  The  pervading  idea 
of  the  new  religion,  was  the  expectation  of  approaching 
judgment,  for  which  believers  must  prepare  by  lives  of  the 
strictest  holiness  and  of  entire  separation  from  the  fashion- 
able tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  heathen  world.  Under 
such  feelings,  death  was  a  subject  of  deeper  interest  to 
them  than  life.    It  seemed  preposterous  to  think  of  erecting 

«  1  Sam.  iv.  3,  4.  f  1  Kingt  ▼iii.  27. 
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stately  and  durable  edifices  in  a  scene  that  must  shortly 
pass  away  for  ever;  and,  except  their  private  meetings  for 
prayer  and  mutual  exhortation  at  each  other's  houses^  it 
was  chiefly  at  the  graves  of  their  departed  firiends — espe* 
daily  of  such  as  had  sealed  their  faith  with  their  blood — 
that  they  assembled  from  time  to  time  for  the  exercise  of 
social  devotion.  Cemeteries^  therefore,  in  which  Churches 
were  often  afterwards  erected,  were  of  earlier  origin  than 
Churches  themselves.  There  is  at  least  no  evidence  of 
public  buildings  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  the  Christians 
before  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Of  Churches  in 
this  sense  we  find  no  clear  trace  in  Africa  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Cyprian.^  The  first  approach  towards  the  recog- 
nition of  a  particular  building  as  a  Church,  consisted 
probably  in  fitting  up  for  regular  social  worship,  some 
spacious  apartment  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy  Christian.  It 
must  have  been  in  a  room  of  this  nature^  that  the  simple 
rites  of  the  primitive  society  described  by  Justin  Martyr, 
were  performed.t  Large  entertaining  saloons  (tricUnia), 
well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  were  often  found  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  rich ;  and  from  their  size  and  sumptuous 
decoration,  and  resemblance  in  their  general  arrange- 
ments to  the  public  courts,  of  which  we  shall  shortly 
speak — ^were  called  by  the  Romans,  as  Kinkel  informs 
us,|  Basilicse.  During  the  first  half  of  the  8rd  century, 
under  emperors  of  syncretistic  spirit,  such  as  Heliogabalus 
and  Alexander  Severus,  and  amidst  civil  troubles  which 
blunted  the  edge  of  heathen  fanatidsm — the  Christians 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  in  boldness ;  and  their 
ancient  places  of  assembly  no  longer  sufficing  to  contain 
them,  new  and  more  capacious  buildings  appear  now  for 
the  first  time  to  have  been  raised  on  independent  founda* 
tions.§    About  the  same  time,  we  begin  to  read  of  public 

•  A.  D.  250.    See  MUnter,  Primordia  Ecclesia  Africana,  p.  34. 

f  Apol.  i.  57.  At  one  end  of  it  there  was  probably  a  raised  platform — 
(pulpUwn,  SHggettum)  somewhat  resembling  the  medieval  dais — for  the  speakers, 
and  furnished  with  a  simple  table  of  wood,  not  yet  called  ara  or  aliare,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

X  He  mentions  a  specimen  still  extant  in  Rome,  the  Triclinium  Laterani, 
built  by  Pope  Leo  III.  at  the  beginning  of  the  0th  century.  Gesch.  der 
bild.  Kiinste,  p.  48. 

§  Such  seems  the  proper  force  of  Ensebius's  language  (Hist.  Eccles.  viii.  1.) 
in  speaking  of  the  times  before  the  persecution  of  Diocletian :  §hptias  c/s  irXdror 
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Churclies  in  Gaul  and  Spain  and  Britain.  They  were 
probably  still  more  numerous  in  the  East.  In  the  perse- 
cution of  Diocletian,  a  splendid  Church  which  adorned  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  city  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia, 
was  levelled  with  the  ground. 

But  the  great  building  of  Churches,  and  the  fixation  of 
a  type  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  did  not  commence  till 
after  the  triumph  of  Christianity  oyer  heathenism,  with  the 
accession  of  Constantine  to  the  empire  in  the  early  part  of 
the  4th  century.  The  new  religion  now  found  that  it  had 
an  interest  in  the  present  world,  as  well  as  in  the  next ; 
and  the  fervour  of  the  primitive  enthusiasm  which  had 
checked  all  sympathy  with  literature  and  art,  began  sensibly 
to  abate.  The  effects  of  this  change  were  at  once  conspi- 
cuous in  the  whole  outward  manifestation  of  Christianity. 
The  rejoicings  of  the  Christians  in  their  altered  circum- 
stances, the  new  Churches  they  built,  and  their  dedica- 
tion-feasts— ^have  been  dwelt  on  with  an  evident  zest  by 
Eusebius.*  In  a  speech  addressed  to  Paulinus  bishop  of 
Tyre,  and  evidently  composed  by  himself,  he  has  left  us  a 
very  minute  description  of  a  Isorge  and  splendid  Church 
erected  in  that  city ;  through  the  vague  grandiloquence  of 
which  we  obtain  a  tolerably  distinct  view  of  the  general 
character  and  distribution  of  the  edifice,  and  ascertain  two 
facts  of  no  little  importance  for  the  history  of  Sacred  Art : 
— ^first,  the  decided  abandonment,  at  this  time,  of  the 
fiimple  forms  of  the  (dd  synagogue  worship,  which  had 
been  followed  by  the  earlv  Christians,  for  the  model  of  a 
proper  temple — ^like  that  of  Jerusalem  f — with  its  successive 
divisions  of  increasing  sanctity,  corresponding  to  the  sup- 
posed qualifications  of  the  several  grades  of  worshippers ; 
and  secondly,  the  rudimentary  working  of  that  mystic 
symbolism — ^finding  in  the  different  parts  of  the  material 
edifice  some  fitting  expression  of  spiritual  truth — ^which  in 


*  HUt  Eoclet.  1.  2, 8.  — The  greatness  of  the  transition  is  strongly  marked 
la  many  of  his  expressions.  The  old  Churches  seem  to  have  been  a  lund  of 
sacred  fortresses.  He  thus  contrasts  with  them  the  new — woXh  Kpthrwa  'r^ 
iyXdtaif  r»p  wdkai  mwokutpicrifUpwp.  Even  in  the  new  Church,  built  under 
such  favourable  auspices  at  Tyre,  the  strength  of  the  outer  wall — iis  hi^  iur^- 
\iaraT9¥  ^ — indicates  the  precautions  natural  after  a  recent  season  of  perse- 
cution. 

t  Eusebitts  distinctly  likens  Constantiwe  to  Solomon. 
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the  Middle  Ages  was  rednced  to  a  system  and  carried  to 
an  excess  of  absurd  refinement.* 

But  it  is  to  the  rise  of  a  religious  architecture  in  the 
West,  that  our  attention  is  more  immediately  called.  And 
here  it  is  material  to  remark,  that  from  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  fundamental  type  and  ground-plan  of  the 
Christian  Church,  frx)m  which  it  has  never  deviated  through 
all  subsequent  periods  of  architectural  development,  were 
determined  by  the  internal  airangement  of  the  Roman 
Basilica.  The  Basiiicae  were  kurge  halls,  answering  the 
double  purpose  of  an  emporium  or  exchange  and  a  court 
of  justice,  which  appear  to  have  been  commonly  erected  in 
the  cities  of  the  West  (remains  of  them  are  found  in  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii),  and  were  often  placed  in  the 
forum.f  Their  usual  shape  was  an  oblong  of  length  con- 
siderably exceeding  the  breadth.  The  main  entrance  from 
the  street  was  at  one  end;  and  down  each  side  of  the 
length  of  the  building  were  rows  of  columns,  separating 
the  side  aisles^  which  were  roofed  over,  from  the  central 
spaee  that  was  hypathral  er  open  to  the  sky.  This  centre 
was  thronged  with  buyers ;  while  l^e  sellers  exposed  their 
wares  under  shelter  within  the  columns.  The  Airther  end, 
opposite  the  entrance,  raised  above  the  general  level,  and 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  terminated  in  an  apsis,  or 
semicircular  niche,  vaulted  over  with  a  half  cupola,  within 
which  was  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrate.  From  an  eleva- 
tion of  this  construction,  he  could  easily  be  seen  and  heard 
from  all  parts  of  the  edifice.  Underneath  was  a  subterra- 
nean chamber  for  the  detention  of  the  parties  that  were  to 
be  brought  up  for  examination.  Above  the  lateral  colon- 
nades galleries  were  sometimes  erected — the  columns  being 
carried  up  from  below  to  the  roof;  and  between  the  co- 
lumns, in  front  of  the  gallery,  ran  a  balustrade — over 

*  See  the  Rationale  of  Durandus,  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury.  Eusebiufl,  with  an  anticipation  of  this  spirit,  compares  the  material  temple 
with  the  inward  and  spiritual  temple  of  the  human  heart — ^the  ruin  and  reno- 
vation of  the  one  with  the  ruin  and  renovation  of  the  other — and  its  succession 
of  parts  from  the  outer  gate  to  the  Apsis  at  the  end  of  the  choir,  with  the 
different  stages  of  the  Christian  life. 

f  Kinkel  has  given  a  very  lucid  description  of  them,  pp.  51-61.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  imported  from  Athens,  where  the  court  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pnyx,  in  which  the  Archon  Basileus  presided,  and  took  cognizance  of 
offences  against  the  state  religion — was  called  Basilica.  In  thi«  court  Socrates 
was  arraigned. 
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which  persons  could  look  down  on  the  busy  scene  beneath, 
or,  drawing  near  to  the  further  end,  observe  what  was 
going  on  in  Court — while  merchants  and  others  could  with- 
draw to  this  upper  part  for  more  retired  conference.  Such 
in  its  general  plan  was  the  Roman  Basilica,  modified  oc- 
casionally in  its  details — ^as,  for  instance^  where  an  apsis 
was  placed  at  each  end. 

In  the  reign  of  Constantine  and  afterwards^  buildings 
of  this  sort,  no  longer  perhaps — in  consequence  of  the 
change  of  government  and  manners — required  for  their 
original  purpose,  appear  to  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Christians  as  churches;  and  the  style  of  construction 
being  once  fixed,  was  perpetuated  when  new  edifices  were 
raised.*  The  nature  of  the  adaptation  is  well  marked  by 
Kinkel.t  In  the  terminating  apsis,  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  rest  of  the  building,  the  bishop's  throne 
took  the  place  of  the  magistrate's  chair,  and  around  him, 
where  the  judicial  assessors  once  sate,  were  ranged  the  pres- 
byters— ^the  altar  occupying  the  centre  between  them. 
On  the  steps  where  the  lictors  had  kept  order,  the  deacons 
were  now  busy;  and  the  bones  of  martyrs  were  religiously 
preserved  in  the  crypt,  where  in  their  lifetime  the  martyrs 
themselves  had  awaited  the  sentence  of  blood.  In  the 
central  nave,  now  covered  in  and  lighted  from  the  windows 
of  the  walls,  in  the  side  aisles  and  in  the  galleries — were 
dispersed  the  various  members  of  the  congregation,  sepa- 
rated from  the  clerfi^,  as  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  a  former 
time  from  the  seat  of  magistral,  by  aa  interposed  barrier 
of  lattice- work. 

This  was  the  embryo  and  nascent  type  of  Christian 
architecture.  The  feature  should  be  noticed,  by  which, 
firom  its  origin,  it  was  distinguished  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  temple.  The  columns  were  transferred  from  the 
exterior  to  the  interior  of  the  building;  the  enclosing 
wall  was  turned,  as  it  were^  inwards ;  and  the  peristyle  of 
the  heathen  sanctuary  became  the  aisle  of  the  Christian 

*  This  seems  the  most  natural  explanation  of  the  adaptation  of  the  name 
and  form  to  a  Christian  Church.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  only  one  example 
exists  of  the  actual  conversion  of  a  secular  Basilica  into  a  Church  (Qoarterly 
Reriew,  toI.  Ixxt.  p.  368).  The  rage  for  erecting  Churches  over  the  supposed 
graves  of  Martyrs  from  the  fourth  century  downwards,  led  to  the  removal  and 
dismemberment  of  the  primitive  Basilicse. 

f  Gescb.  der  bild.  Kunst  p.  61. 
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church.  Upon  this  fundamental  plan,  altogether  of  heathen 
origin.  Christian  ideas  gradually  exerted  a  modifying  in- 
fluence.  At  the  point  where  the  choir  or  raised  platform 
for  the  clergy,  meets  the  nave — projections  began  to  shoot 
out  on  each  side,  which  expanded  at  length  into  a  regu- 
lar transept,  and  imparted  to  the  edifice  the  form  of  a 
cross.  This  addition,  with  the  substitution  of  round  arches 
springing  from  column  to  column,  in  place  of  the  horizontal 
architrave  which  at  first  rested  on  them— completed  the 
development  of  the  early  Roman  Basilica. 

In  Constantinople,  where  a  more  Oriental  taste  prevailed, 
a  new  architectural  element  was  introduced.  The  inter- 
section of  the  transept  with  the  nave  and  choir,  was 
surmounted  by  a  cupola.*  This  form,  of  which  a  model 
had  been  furnished  by  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  became, 
with  its  various  modifications  and  accompaniments,  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  Byzantine  style,  which  reached  its 
highest  point  of  development  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia 
erected  by  Justinian  at  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. Superior  technical  skill,  a  tradition  of  better  times, 
was  required  for  the  perfection  of  this  style ;  but  in  general 
the  higher  qualities  of  art  were  replaced  by  richness  of 
material  and  elaborateness  of  workmanship.  Variegated 
marbles,  inlaid  work,  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones — 
were  lavished  with  unsparing  hand  on  the  interior  of  the 
churches.  A  certain  compact  centraUsation,  connecting 
an  expanded  system  of  members  in  graduated  subordina- 
tion with  the  crowning  dome,  presents  a  strong  contrast, 
in  this  style,  to  the  longitudinal  plainness  and  simplicity  of 
the  Roman  Basilica. 

Although  the  features  which  distinguished  the  Byzantine 
and  the  Roman  styles,  were  in  time  thus  broadly  distin- 


*  The  form  of  the  Greek  cross  (of  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark, 
that  the  four  limbs  are  equal)  distinguishes  in  general  the  ground  plan  of  the 
Byzantine  Churches,  from  that  of  the  Latin.  The  Bysantine  style  was 
chiefly  developed  by  Oriental  artists.  The  architects  of  Constantine  and  the 
two  Justinians  came  out  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  still  remoter  East.  Owing  to 
the  wide-spread  influence  of  Greek  civilization,  the  Arabs  adopted  the  cupola 
with  its  associated  features  and  carried  it  with  them,  as  an  ornament  of  their 
mosques,  into  the  different  countries  which  they  conquered.  In  still  subsisting 
remains  of  the  old  Armenian  churches,  the  Byzantine  type  is  plainly  discern- 
ible. See  Hope's  Historical  Essay  on  Architecture ;  also  Kinkel,  ppb  125  and 
135. 
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goished^  the  separation  did  not  take  place  at  once,  and  the 
links  of  transition  may  be  noticed  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  Basilica  furnished  the  predominant  type  even  in  Con- 
stantinople till  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  still  retained 
occasionally  in  his  new  edifices  some  elements  of  the  earlier 
style.  In  the  old  churches  of  Ravenna,  which  was  the 
seat  of  the  Exarch  and  the  medium  of  communication 
between  Italy  and  the  Greek  empire,  specimens  yet  exist 
of  the  Basilica,  as  modified  by  Byzantine  inflaence.  Its 
general  arrangement  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
Boman^  but  is  marked  by  greater  regularity  in  the  distri- 
bution of  its  parts,  and  by  the  absence  of  a  transept.  The 
only  point  in  which  it  conforms  to  the  western  more  than 
to  the  eastern  type,  is  in  the  omission  of  galleries  oyer  the 
side  aisles.^ 

Another  form,  quite  different  from  those  already  men- 
tioned— polygonal  or  circular — ^was  adopted  for  sepulchral 
chapels  and  baptisteries.  Of  buildings  for  both  these 
purposes,  models  already  existed  in  heathen  times; — of 
the  former,  a  specimen  still  subsists  in  the  tomb  of  Csecilia 
Metella;  of  the  latter,  in  a  swimming  bath  once  attached 
to  the  Thermae  of  Diocletian,  and  now  the  baptistery  of  a 
Christian  church.  These  buildings  were  often  crowned 
with  the  cupola.  In  the  ancient  church  there  were  ordi- 
narily great  public  baptisms  on  the  vigils  of  Epiphany, 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide ;  and  to  accommodate  the  numbers 
assembled  on  such  occasions,  buildings  of  considerable 
size  were  erected,  disjoined  from  the  church,  and  often 
placed  at  the  western  door  of  cathedrals — as  if  to  express 
symbolically,  that  baptism  was  the  appointed  means  of 
admission  into  the  Church.  The  circular  form  was  after- 
wards employed  in  parochial  and  other  churches.  In  this 
style  Charlemagne  built  the  chapel  attached  to  his  palace. 
Part  at  least  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem  appears  to  have  been  circular  ;t  and  the  reve- 
rence with  which  it  was  viewed  by  pilgrims,  may  have 

*  Kinkel,  p.  107.  In  the  Greek  churches  the  galleriet  were  set  apart  for 
the  women.  Kinkel  observes,  that  the  absence  of  tliis  provision  indicates  the 
mreater  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  which  prevailed  in  the  West. 
This  remark  must  be  taken  with  some  limitation  ;  since — anciently  at  least— 
the  males  and  females  were  as  carefully  separated  in  the  western  as  in  the 
eastern  churches.     See  Bingham,  Grig.  Eccles.  B.  VIII.  Ch.  v.  Scot  6. 

t  Kinkel,  p.  115. 
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contributed  to  diffuse  this  taste  over  Europe.  Round 
churches  were  frequently  erected  by  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars. 

For  the  construction  of  churches  during  this  early  pe- 
riod of  Christian  architecture,  the  remains  of  heathen  art 
were  recklessly  despoiled.  Columns  were  transferred  from 
ancient  temples  to  the  aisles  of  a  Basilica,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  uniformity  of  order  or  harmony  of 
design.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  plain  flatness  and  breadth  of  their 
exterior,  and  the  incongruous  mixture  of  elements  which 
served  for  their  decoration  within— the  uniformity  of  general 
arrangement  and  the  distinct  expression  of  a  steady  purpose 
and  clear  conception,  gave  an  earnestness  and  solemnity 
of  character  to  the  primitive  churches,  which  deeply  affected 
the  mind. 

Let  us  attempt  to  picture  to  ourselves  an  old  Christian 
church,  as  it  must  have  appeared  on  some  high  festival  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century. — ^We  approach  the  western  gate 
from  the  street  ;* — and  entering,  find  ourselves  in  a  spacious 
quadrangle  with  cloisters  on  the  four  sides.  In  the  centre 
is  a  fountain.  Scattered  around  are  graves  and  the  monu- 
ments of  the  dead.  In  one  part  we  observe  the  excom- 
municated, doing  penance  for  their  sins  beneath  the  open 
8ky;t  ill  another,  the  unhappy  energumens  or  insane, 
exciting  the  compasssion  and  prompting  the  intercessions 
of  the  congregation  as  they  pass  on  to  their  devotions. 
Bight  before  us,  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
is  the  door  into  the  Narthex,  or  first  division  of  the 
Church,  sheltered  by  a  curtain,  around  which  is  assembled 
a  crowd  of  the  lame  and  blind  and  sick  and  poor,  imploring 
alms.  We  lift  up  the  curtain  and  enter;  and  within  we  find 
collected  penitents  and  infidels,  listening  to  the  Service, 
but  not  venturing  into  the  Nave,  which  is  fenced  off  from 


*  The  usual  position  of  churches  was  from  west  to  east ;  the  altar  being  at 
the  east  end,  the  entrance  at  the  west.  But  there  were  frequent  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  especially  in  western  Christendom.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  line  of 
the  church  was  sometimes  directed  to  that  point  of  the  horison,  where  the  sun 
arose  on  the  feast  of  the  Patron  Saint.  (Durandus  on  the  Symbolism  of 
Churches,  English  transl.  p.  21,  n.  17.)  Bingham  (VIII.  iii.  2)  supposes,  that 
the  entrance  to  the  Church  of  Paulinus  at  Tyre  was  on  the  east.  It  seems 
to  us,  that  the  words  of  Eusebius  may  admit  of  a  diflferent  interpretation. 
Eccles.  Hist.  z.  2. 

f  Tha  x^i^iotdf/Mvoi  or  hiemantes. 
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them.  Moving  on  tlirongh  these^  we  cross  the  sacred 
threshold^  and  step  along  the  tesselated  pavement  of  the 
Nave.  What  a  scene  is  here !  Through  a  long  vista  of 
columns^  from  which  spring  rounded  arches  that  sustain 
the  walls  of  the  roof — with  aisles^  stretching  parallel  to 
them  on  either  side — we  look  to  the  triumphal  arch  which 
terminates  it,  admitting  a  view  into  the  sanctuary  beyond, 
and  on  a  transverse  beam  exhibiting  the  symbol  of  the 
cross.  The  middle  of  the  Nave  is  thronged  with  Neo- 
phytes, not  yet  admitted  to  the  Holy  Eucharist,  who — we 
observe — as  they  enter,  prostrate  themselves  on  the  Rota, 
a  large  circle  of  ^rphy  V^|ii  ^ont  of  the  centre  gate ;  while 
the  Faithful  are  arranged  in  the  two  aisles — ^the  men  on  the 
south  reverently  bowing  their  bared  heads  at  the  Holy 
Name,  and  simultaneously  ejaculating  the  deep  response— 
the  women  on  the  north,  silent  and  modestly  hooded, 
screened  from  view  within  their  latticed  stalls.  Projecting 
in  front  of  the  triumphal  arch — closed  in  with  a  delicately- 
wrought  balustrade,  and  elevated  by  steps  above  the  level 
of  the  Nave — is  the  Choir.  Here  are  the  singers,  engaged 
in  chanting  the  service.  To  the  right  of  the  Altar  is  an 
Ambo  or  stone-pulpit,  from  which  the  Minister,  having  read 
the  Gospel  and  the  public  pi*ayers,  is  proceeding  to  address 
the  people ;  on  the  left,  corresponding  to  it,  is  another — 
in  which  sits  a  Deacon  who  has  already  recited  the  Epistle 
for  the  day.*  Within  the  triumphal  arch  is  the  Ciborium, 
canopying  with  its  decorated  cupola  the  altar,  on  which 
stand  the  gold  and  silver  vessels — now  covered  up  from  the 
sightof  the  Novitiates — containingthe  consecrated  elements 
of  bread  and  wine.  We  make  our  way  through  the  crowd, 
close  to  the  rails  of  the  Choir ;  and  directly  under  the  Altar, 
protected  by  an  enclosure  of  lattice-work — we  discern  the 
Crypt,  with  the  steps  leading  down  into  it — ^whence  issues 
the  pale  and  tremulous  lustre  of  a  lamp  ever  burning  before 
the  relics  of  some  venerated  Martyr.  On  one  side  of  the 
Altar,  are  the  seats  for  the  emperor  and  his  ministers — ^the 
senators  and  the  magistracy;  and  in  the  recess  on  the  op- 
posite side, the  screened  Matroneum  fortheir  ladies,  amongst 

*  For  the  position  and  arrangement  of  the  Choir  in  the  primitive  Church, 
see  the  representation  of  San  Clemente,  Rome,  in  the  late  Mr.  Gaily  Knight's 
splendid  work '  The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Italy,  from  Constantino  to 
the  fifteenth  century' — Plate  I.  with  the  accompanying  description. 
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tliem  some  nans  of  eminent  sanctity.*  Conspicoous  above 
the  Altar,  and  towering  over  the  assembled  multitude  of 
clergy  and  laity,  which  he  embraces  in  one  view — we  dis- 
cern the  bishop,  enthroned  in  the  centre  of  the  semicircular 
Apsis,  with  his  attendant  presbyters  seated  round  him  on 
each  side. 

Here  we  pause — and  lifting  up  our  eyes,  behold  above 
us  the  vision  of  another  world — silent  images  of  events 
and  persons  from  the  Preparatory  Dispensation,  wrought  in 
mosaic  on  the  walls  of  the  Nave,  and  moving  on  in  pale 
and  spectral  procession  towards  the  grand  crisis  in  man's 
spiritual  history  which  is  marked  by  the  cross  of  the 
triumphal  arch — and  around  this,  in  bolder  style,  the 
introductory  scenes  of  the  awful  drama  of  the  Apocalypse, 
opening  into  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  sym- 
bolised by  the  sanctuary  beyond  the  Altar — and  there — 
crowning  the  central  vault,  and  surrounded  by  the  chief 
apostles,  we  see  the  venerable  form  of  Christ  raising  his 
hand  in  judgment,  and  awarding  his  subjects  their  final 

doom.t 

It  will  appear,  from  what  we  have  now  said,  that  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  early  Christian  architecture— 
whether  in  its  Italian  or  in  its  Byzantine  development — 
was  Roman — distinguished  by  the  round  arch  and  the 
semicircular  apsis — ^by  breadth,  massiveness  and  simplicity, 
both  of  internal  and  of  external  effect — and  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  horizontal  over  the  perpendicular  line. — 
The  German  nations  who  overran  the  empire  of  the  West, 
adopted  this  style,  and  preserved  it  in  its  essential  features, 
till  the  12th  century.  The  form  of  the  Basilica,  modified 
occasionally  by  Byzantine  elements,  predominated  during 
the  whole  of  this  period,  in  France  and  on  the  Rhine,  and 
penetrated  into  Britain.  To  the  same  traditional  type 
Charlemagne  adhered,  in  the  churches  erected  by  him  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  and  in  other  places.  His  age,  indeed, 
shone  rather  with  the  last  expiring  rays  of  Roman,  than 
with  the  rising  beams  of  medieval,  art. — ^As  the  Lombards, 

*  This  was  the  usage  in  some  churches  ;  but  that  High  Churchman,  Ambrosa 
of  Milan,  compelled  the  emperor  Theodosius  to  sit  outside  the  cancelU  of  the 
Choir ;  and  Soxomen  says  (H.  E.  vii.  25)  this  rule  was  obserred  to  his  own 
day. 

t  Kinkel,  p.  214.  Kugler*s  History  of  Painting,  Book  I.  f  vii.  Gaily 
Knight's  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Italy.    Introduction. 
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tbroQgh  their  ramified  commercial  connections^  exercised 
great  influence  beyond  the  Alps^  and  the  principal  archi- 
tects came  out  of  Italy  during  their  dominion  in  that 
country — some  writers  have  called  the  transition  style 
which  spread  over  the  south  of  France  and  the  western  part 
of  Germany^  from  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  to  the  12th^ 
Lombardic*  It  has^  perhaps  more  appropriately^  been 
designated  Romanesque.t  Old  authors  who  speak  of 
churches  erected  in  Britain  in  tbe  7th^  8th^  and  0th 
centuries^  call  them  Basilicse^  and  describe  their  style  and 
construction  as  Roman.} 

The  people  who  made  the  most  rapid  advance  in  the 
arts  of  life  in  the  north  of  Europe^  were  the  Normans ; 
and  the  old  Basilican  style  of  church  building  which  they 
found  already  prevalent  in  the  lands  conquered  by  them — 
they  expanded  and  improved^  without  abandoning  the  ori- 
ginal type^  by  superior  workmanship,  larger  dimensions 
and  richer  decoration.§  The  transept,  often  wanting  in 
the  earlier  structures,  they  generally  added  to  their 
churches ;  and  over  its  intersection  with  the  nave,  where 
the  Byzantine  cupola  was  commonly  set,  they  placed  a 
low,  square,  massive  tower  for  the  reception  of  bells- 
giving  by  its  incumbent  weight,  increased  strength  and 
solidity  to  the  entire  fabric.  ||     It  is  obvious,  that  the 

*  Hope,  Historical  Rssay  on  Architecture.  Lord  Lindsay  distinguishes 
between  an  earlier  and  a  later  style  of  Lombard  Architecture.  Mr.  Gaily 
Knight  asserts,  that  the  French  churches  can  in  no  sense  be  designated  Lombar- 
dic,  but  exhibit  another  modification  of  the  primitive  Roman  Style.  (Tntrod.) 
Indeed,  the  historical  process  will  be  best  understood  by  the  general  remark, 
that  the  transition  styles  of  the  West,  preceding  the  pointed,  are  all  different 
modifications  of  the  Roman,  mingled  occasionally  with  Bysantine  elements. 

f  See  Remarks  on  Church  Architecture,  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit  2  vols. 
London,  1841. 

X  See  the  passages  from  Bede  and  others,  quoted  in  the  Rev.  J.  Bentbam's 
Remarks  on  Saxon  Churches,  in  his  History  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ely.  Sect.  5. 
Rickman  (Architecture,  4th  edit.)  says  that  the  Basilica  of  San  Paolo,  built 
outside  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  ascribed  to  Constantine,  resembles  a  Norman 
building,  and  that  the  Norman  sigzag  is  discoverable  in  the  buildings  of 
Diocletian.  Compare  the  windows  and  arcades  in  the  palace  of  Theodoric  at 
Ravenna.     They  are  quite  Norman.     Oally  Knight,  Plate  VII. 

§  Mr.  Oaily  Knight  has  shown,  that  they  employed  the  pointed  style  in 
Sicily  before  it  was  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  (See  Quarterly  Review 
for  March  1845,  p.  344.) 

II  Bells  were  introduced  into  churches  about  the  8th  or  9th  century  ;  but  in 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  the  campanile  or  bell-tower  usually  stood  dis- 
joined from  the  body  of  the  church. 
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changes  introduced    by  the  Nonnans^  were  a  natural 
growth  out  of  the  earlier  style. 

To  the  same  principle  of  gradual  internal  deyelopment^ 
and  not  to  any  new  idea  suddenly  taking  possession  of  the 
mind,  we  must  ascribe  the  next  and  more  important 
change— -the  introduction  of  the  pointed  or  ogival  style. 
The  ingenious  theories  that  have  been  devised  by  War- 
burton.  Hall  and  Murphy,  to  account  for  its  origin,**^  ap- 
pear to  us  all  equally  unsatisfactory.  When  an  art  is  a 
subject  o£  deep  interest,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  look 
beyond  itself,  for  the  sources  of  the  change  of  style  and 
taste  which  it  successively  undergoes.  We  may  often  per- 
ceive, that  some  element,  latent  in  it,  and  harmonising  with 
the  spirit  of  co-existent  circumstances,  has  been  called 
forth,  as  well  by  the  desire  of  novelty,  as  by  the  perception 
of  propriety  and  beauty — ^which  precludes  the  necessity  of 
referring  to  positive  invention,  or  of  supposing  direct  im- 
portation from  a  distant  quarter. f — ^Aiter  the  lapse  of  the 
first  thousand  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  new  influ- 
ence passed  over  the  mind  of  Europe,  and  medieval  civili* 
sation  began  to  assume  form  and  consistency.  The  Ghris*- 
tian  hierarchy  now  acquired  its  greatest  strength  and  influ- 
ence. The  intelligence  that  directed  society,  was  wielded 
by  the  Church.  The  Monastic  orders  became  rich  and 
powerful.  UniTeraities  were  founded,  and  soou  thronged 
by  thousands.  Scholastic  learning  was  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem, and  cultivated  with  zeal.  Municipal  rights  were, 
secured.  Trades  were  incorporated.  Commerce  flourished.. 
Wealth  produced  its  natural  eflects. — In  the  bosom  of 
these  quickening  influences,  the  Pointed  Style — a  fitting 
expression  of  the  genius  of  the  time — shot  up  and  rapidly 
blossomed  into  perfection.  Height,  aspiration  towards 
Heaven,  towering  pre-eminence  over  earth — ^were  ideas 
that  mingled  deeply  and  worked  powerfully  in  the  sacerdotal 
enthusiasm  of  the  period ;  and  combining  with  some  ob- 
vious necessities  of  climate,!  would  naturally  suggest  an 
exchange  of  the  low  gable,  the  depressed  roof  and  horizontal 

*  Holler's  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Gothic  Architecture,  pp. 
62—70. 

f  As,  for  ezamplei  from  the  Mosques  of  the  Saracens,  or  the  Pyramids  o£ 
Egypt. 

X  See  Moller,  ch.  4.  The  high  roof  and  sharp  gable  are  best  fitted  for 
throwing  off  the  heavy  mass  of  snow  that  often  &lls  in  a  northern  winter. 
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line  of  the^early  style,  for  the  pointed  gable,  the  pyramidal 
roof  shooting  up  into  a  spire,  and  a  predominant  per- 
pendicularity in  the  Une  of  structural  direction  :  and  with 
this  impulse  once  awakened  in  the  designing  mind,  the 
pointed  arch  of  which  specimens  already  existed  in  the 
intersection  of  round  arches  and  in  the  joined  vaulting 
of  crypts,  was  instinctively  appropriated  as  a  mode  of 
construction,  which  admitted  of  carrying  up  buildings  to 
the  loftiest  height,  with  the  greatest  security,  the  largest 
insertion  of  lights  in  the  walls,  and  the  least  expensive 
employment  of  materials.* 

That  the  ogival  style  was  of  gradual  introduction — ^a 
growth  and  not  an  importation — ^is  indicated  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  round  and  the  pointed  arch  in  buildings  of 
the  12th  century. — In  the  church  of  St.  Cross  near  Win- 
chester, built  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  which  Dr.  Mil- 
ner  calls  "  a  collection  of  architectural  essays,^'  the  two 
styles  may  be  seen  combined.t  The  same  union  is  said 
to  be  observable  in  tne  west  front  of  the  Temple  Church, 
built  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. — ^In  some  cases  we  can 
even  trace  the  transition  in  progress.  In  the  remains 
of  the  old  church  under  the  choir  at  York,  referred  to 
the  same  period,  Mr.  Bentham  has  remarked,  that  the 
arches,  springing  from  short  round  piUars,  are  only  just 
pointed.}  In  England,  the  new  style  appears  to  have  su- 
perseded the  old,  in  the  course  of  Henry  the  Third's  reign. 
If  Hope  be  correct  in  his  notion,  that  the  Arabs  borrowed 
their  architecture  from  the  Byzantine  or  East  Roman,  the 
appearance  of  the  horseshoe  arch  in  Moorish  buildings, 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  development  of  the  same  innate 
tendency  towards  loftiness  and  lightness  in  this  remote 
ramification  of  the  primal  type,  as  is  announced  by  the 
pointed  arch  of  the  north  of  Europe.  § 

The  rapid  and  almost  simultaneous  development  of  the 

*  See  an  article  in  the  Annales  Arch^ologiques,  De  la  Cansiruetion  det  Edi- 
^t  ReUgieux,  The  same  estimate  of  the  pointed  style  is  ascribed  to  Wren 
in  the  Parentalia. 

f  Milner  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Pointed  Arch. 

X  Remarks  on  Saxon  Churches,  p.  77. — fn  an  Armenian  church  on  the 
Black  Sea,  described  by  Kinkel,  the  cnpola  is  supported  on  arches  slightly 
pointed. 

§  Dr.  Milner  has  noticed  arches  of  the  horseshoe  form  in  the  Church  of 
St  Cross.  Essay,  p.  126.  Rickman  (Architecture,  p.  60)  says  they  are 
•bservable  also  in  the  Choir  of  Canterbury. 
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pointed  style  in  the  coontriea  where  it  flourished^  moat  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  aeal^  the  close  nnion,  and  the  con- 
nected operation  of  the  varions  members  of  the  hierarchy^ 
many  of  whom  were  accomplished  architects  and  desired 
the  churches  erected  under  their  inspection— but  still  more 
to  the  existence  of  an  immense  corporation  of  masons,  in- 
vested with  peculiar  privileges  and  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  the  Holy  See,  who  worked  in  concert  ac- 
cording to  esoteric  rules  and  the  principles  of  an  hereditary 
craft  or  mystery ;  and  migrating  firom  place  to  place,  under 
the  conduct  of  a  chief  or  captain,  wherever  their  skill  and 
labour  were  required,  encamped  in  the  vicinity,  till  their 
task  was  completed.*  France,  England,  and  Germany 
have  disputed  with  each  other  the  honour  of  originating 
this  style.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  chronology,  of  little 
interest  for  those,  who  see  in  it  a  natural  reflection  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age — a  spontaneous  product  of  the  medieval 
mind.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable,  that  it  first 
acquired  a  fixed  and  distinctive  character  in  the  north  of 
France.t  It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Oally  Knight,  that  in  the 
changes  of  architectural  taste,  France  took  precedence 
of  England. — This  was  natural  firom  the  political  relation 
of  the  two  countries.  Our  early  Norman  kings  were  the 
patrons  of  French,  far  more  than  of  English,  literature  and 
art ;  and  it  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  such  circum- 
stances, that  Norman  artists  should  be  the  first  to  cultivate 
and  diffuse  the  new  style.  The  cathedrals  of  Canterbury^ 
Bologna,  Prague,  Antwerp  and  Upsal — ^were  wholly  or  in 
part  their  work.  Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bhine^ 
where  the  ogival  style  had  more  di£Sculty  in  establishing 
itself,  and  to  a  late  period  was  resisted  by  the  old  Boman^ 
there  is  evidence  that  French  builders  were  occasionally 

*  These  were  the  Free  Masons.  There  is  an  account  of  them  by  Wren — 
who,  at  a  later  period,  was  one  of  their  Society — in  the  Parentalia.  Compare 
also  Hope's  Historical  Essay.  The  Navigators  of  our  modern  Railway  System 
exhibit  some  resemblance  to  them  ;  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  under  the 
same  good  discipline. 

f  In  the  district — of  which  Paris  forms  the  geographical  centre — called  by 
Verneilh  (Origine  Franqaise  de  V Architecture  Ogwdle, — Annates  Arch6olo- 
giques)  *'  la  France  fran9aise."  It  is  a  coincidence,  not  to  be  overlooked,  that 
the  development  of  the  German  School  of  Painting — from  the  13ih  to  the  15th 
century — corresponds  to  that  of  the  Pointed  Style  in  Architecture ;  and  that 
both  appear  to  have  originated  in  the  northern  part  of  France. — See  Kugler's 
Hist,  ot  Painting,  Part  11.  p.  32. 
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employed.*  These  however  did  not  maintain  their  early 
superiority. — The  wars  which  devastated  France  in  the 
14th  and  ISthcentnries^  arrested  the  progress  of  architec- 
ture ;  and  English  and  Oerman  builders  acquired  the  cele- 
brity which  the  French  had  previously  enjoyed.  The 
Italians,  at  the  time  of  the  '  Renaissance/  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  this  style  only  as  the  production  of  Oerman 
hands,  called  it  from  them,  Tedesco,  f 

The  ogival  style,  in  its  perfected  state— towering  pyra^ 
midaUy  in  a  connected  system  of  members  firom  the  broad 
base  to  the  finial  of  the  centre  spire — ^with  its  aisles  and 
lateral  chapels,  supporting  the  main  body  of  the  edifice  ^ — 
with  its  tall  clustered  shafts,  its  lofty  arches,  its  high- 
vaulted  roofs,  its  flying  buttresses  and  its  tapering  pin- 
nacles— all — in  the  airy  lightness  of  their  structure  and 
the  delicacy  of  their  workmanship,  attenuating  themselves, 
as  it  were,  with  a  refined  spiritualism,  out  of  the  heavy 
massiveness  of  earlier  forms— its  front  guarded  by  taber- 
nacled  saints,  countenances  of  strange  mien  looking  down 
from  every  projecting  corbel  table— its  receding  doorways 
curiously  wrought  with  mystic  sculptures,  and  the  wondrous 
legends  of  sacred  story  gleaming  forth  in  rich  hues  be- 
tween the  graceful  tracery  of  its  windows — may  be  taken 
as  a  visible  symbol — an  embodiment  in  stone  and  glass — 
of  the  spirit  of  the  medieval  hierarchy,  with  its  ranks  and 
its  orders,  its  multifarious  traditions,  its  rites  and  practices 
of  various  origin  and  authority,  pervaded  by  a  common  aim 
and  aspiration,  subordinated  to  one  great  purpose  of  spiri- 
tual domination,  and  terminating  in  the  final  unity  of  the 
papal  throne. 

When  an  art  has  reached  a  given  point  of  excellence  in 
one  direction — if  it  do  not  find  some  new  idea  to  work 
upon,  or  evolve  some  fresh  principle  of  internal  develop- 

*  Verneilh  aflBrms,  that  there  are  many  churches  in  the  ralley  of  the 
Rhine,  built  in  the  Roman  style,  which  are  not^anterior  to  the  13th  century. 
The  church  of  St  Elisabeth,  at  Marburg,  the  oldest  uniform  specimen  of 
the  pointed  style  in  Germany,  was  not  completed  in  1314.  (Lange's 
Malerische  Ansichten  der  Monumenten  der  Gothischen  Baukunst,  etc.,  p.  23.) 
Salisburv  Cathedral,  an  uniform  structure  in  the  correspondent  style,  was 
finished  in  1258  (Ben tham). 

f  Verneilh.  (Annal.  Arch6ol.)  When  the  taste  for  the  pure  classical  arose, 
the  old  Christian  architecture  was  designated  contemptuously  Gothic  ; — the  old 
Basilican  style,  with  the  round  arch,  being  distinguished  as  OoHco- Ltnnbardo ; 
the  pointed,  as  GoHco-Tedetcot  or»  with  another  theory  of  its  origin,  as  GoHoh- 
Araho, — See  Hope. 
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ment — ^it  must  of  neceasitv  decline.     Unless  it  be  abso- 

m 

lutely  stereotyped,  the  mere  effort  after  higher  perfection 
will  corrupt  it.  DiffidUs  in  perfecto  mora  est :  naturali- 
terque,  quod  procedere  non  potest,  recedit.  The  capabili- 
ties of  this  style  were  now  exhausted.  Before  the  dose 
of  the  15  th  century,  we  perceive  a  tendency  to  revert 
from  the  perpendicular  structure,  in  which  such  consum- 
mate beauty  had  been  attained,  to  the  horizontal  line. 
Further  progress  moreover  was  checked  by  the  two  most 
powerful  impulses  of  the  age — ^the  revival  of  classical 
studies  within  the  church  itsdf,  and  the  movement  of  re- 
formation external  to  it.  A  transition  period  ensued, 
marked  by  a  style,  which  aimed  at  combining  pure  Greek 
and  Roman  elements  with  the  forms  and  general  effect  of 
medieval  architecture,,  and  which  has  been  called,  from  the 
century  when  it  flourished,  CinquecetUo,  The  strong 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  CathoUc  hierarchy,  of  which  the 
followers  of  Loyola  were  the  most  effective  instruments — 
could  not  bring  back  the  undoubting  enthusiasm  and  deep 
consciousness  of  spiritual  power,  in  which  the  inspiration 
of  the  pointed  style  had  its  source. — The  policy  of  the 
Jesuits  was  cauiious  and  calculating,  and  inv^ved  conces- 
sion to  the  necessities  of  the  times.  Their  churches 
wanted  the  noble  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the  ancient 
edifices,  and  were  often  showy  and  meretricious.  The  pro- 
gress of  refinement  in  the  most  cultivated  nations  of 
Europe,  produced  an  increasing  reverence  for  classical 
models,  and  a  proportionate  contempt  for  every  style  that 
was  vaguely  distinguished  from  them  as  Gk)thic.  This 
feeling  is  very  conspicuous  about  the  time  of  our  own  Re- 
volution. Addison's  letters  are  full  of  it.  It  swayed 
powerfully  the  noble  mind  of  Wren,  equally  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  exact  science  and  an  admiration  of  clas- 
sical simplicity,  and  hindered  him  from  appreciating  the 
lofty  design  and  picturesque  richness  of  effect,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  old  ecclesiastical  style.  In  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  taste  for  medieval  architecture,  or 
the  Gothic,  as  it  was  then  generally  called — revived. — 
Warburton  and  Thomas  Warton — ^to  omit  other  names 
— afford  evident  proof  of  it  in  their  writings. — ^At  present, 
the  veneration  for  every  monument  of  the  Middle  Ages 
has  become  a  passion — we  might  truly  say,  a  folly.     With 
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all  this,  we  have  no  architecture  of  our  own.  Creation  and 
genius  seem  gone. — ^We  take  our  models  from  the  remains 
of  classical  antiquity,  or  fix>m  buildings  of  the  medieval 
period ;  and  out  of  these,  we  contrive  to  meet  our  wants  and 
satisfy  our  taste.  But  in  this  beautiful  art,  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  without  a  symbol  and 
a  representative. 

In  Christian  as  in  heathen  times,  the  edifices  of  religion 
have  always  been  the  chief  receptacles  of  the  works  of 
Sculpture  and  Design.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  Christians  possessed  the  rudiments  at  least  of  a 
sacred  art,  before  they  had  any  public  temples. — ^This  arose 
firom  the  circumstances  of  the  in&nt  Church.  It  had 
broken  with  the  present  world,  which,  it  believed,  would 
shortly  be  consumed  in  the  flames  of  divine  judgment;  its 
inheritance  was  in  the  future ;  its  home  beyond  the  grave. 
Death  was  to  it  a  nearer  reality  than  life;  and  thus  the 
cemetery  became  a  gathering-point  of  deep  and  solemn 
interest,  where  the  most  affecting  rites  were  performed — 
hallowed  by  the  cherished  dust  confided  to  it — while  be- 
lievers stiU  met  for  the  ordinary  piuposes  of  social  devotion 
— as  locality  or  convenience  might  direct — in  some  private 
dwelling.  The  fraternal  spirit  of  the  primitive  Christians 
mingled  largely  in  their  feelings  respecting  interment. 
To  share  in  the  hopes  and  privileges  of  their  faith,  anni- 
hilated with  them  every  other  distinction.  The  family 
burying-places  so  jealously  guarded  by  the  pride  of  hea- 
thenism, seemed  in  their  eyes  an  invasion  of  the  spiritual 
equality  of  the  Qospel.  Brothers  lay  down  to  rest,  side  by 
side,  in  a  common  grave — rejoicing  in  their  separation  from 
the  defiling  contact  of  heathenism,  and  expecting  together 
the  resurrection  of  the  just.  Under  such  influences  Christian 
art  arose. — ^While  that  of  heathenism  revelled  in  the  forms 
of  a  luxuriant  life,  and  shone  resplendent  in  the  eye  of 
day,  and  invited  to  the  delights  of  sense— it  bloomed  forth 

Sale  and  unnoticed  in  the  dimness  of  the  tomb,  and  gave 
eauty  to  the  memorials  of  the  dead,  and  breathed  the 
holy  earnestness  of  religious  reverence  and  trust. 

Some  obscurity  hangs  over  the  original  connection  of  the 
subterraneous  excavations  called  Catacombs,  with  the 
cemeteries  of  the  early  Christians.  But  the  fact  is  un- 
doubted, that  beneath  the  great  cities  of  the  ancient  world 
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— Bome^  Naples,  Syracuse,  Alexandria  and  Antioch — 
passages  of  vast  extent  had  been  hollowed  out,  probably 
in  obtaining  sand  and  other  materials  for  building,  which 
served  as  places  of  retreat  and  burial  for  the  adherents  of 
a  persecuted  faith.  The  monuments  of  the  primeval 
Church  are  most  abundant  and  best  known  in  the  Cata- 
combs of  Borne — which  stretch  out  under  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  generally  in  the  direction  of  the  ancient  highways 
— especially  in  those  adjoining  the  Basilica  of  San  Sebas* 
tiano,  near  the  Appian  Way,  to  which  the  name  Cata- 
cumba  was  at  first  exclusively  apphed.*  The  works  of 
art  in  these  vaults — chiefly  bas-reUeft  on  sarcophagi,  and 
paintings  in  fresco  or  distemper  on  the  walls — are  of 
various  date  —  the  earlier  being  sometimes  removed  or 
effaced,  to  make  way  for  the  later : — and  by  a  contrivance 
not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  remains 
of  ancient  martyrs  who  had  perished  elsewhere,  perhaps 
only  their  names  and  memorials,  were  transferred  to  the 
Catacombs,  to  confer  on  them  a  higher  sanctity. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  these  excavations 
being  used  by  Christians  for  interment,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century.  During  the  tranquil 
interval,  which  marked  the  first  half  of  the  third  century. 
Pope  Calixtus  enlarged  and  adorned  them ;  gave  them  a 
more  regular  construction ;  and  formed  in  them  subterra- 
nean chapels,  furnished  with  altars  and  termiuating  in 
conical  roofs,  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites.  These 
additional  works  were  called  Novae  Cryptse;  and  the  whole 
cemetery,  above  which  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian  was 
built,  acquired  the  name  of  Calixtus,  and  continued  for  a 
long  time  the  chief  burial  place  of  his  successors.  We 
have  an  account  of  the  Catacombs,  as  they  appeared  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  century,  when  they  had  become  objects  of  re- 
ligious veneration,  in  several  ancient  writers.    Jerome,  when 

*  This  name  nowhere  occurs  ia  the  ancient  ceneteriet.  It  first  makes  its 
appearance  about  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Oreat,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. To  the  thirteenth,  it  designated  the  excavated  ground  near  the  Church 
of  St.  Sebastiaui  snd  still  later,  the  Crypt  or  subterranean  chapel  under  it. 
Its  present  wide  application  to  all  excavations  of  a  similar  kind,  is  altogether 
of  modern  origin.  See  Maitland's  Church  in  the  Catacombs.  Rostell  ( Jtom's 
Katakomhen  und  deren  AUerthumer,  in  Plainer  and  Bunsen's  Beschreibung 
der  Stadt  Rom.  I.  Hi.  8)  observes,  that  the  Greek  composition  of  the  term 
betrays  its  Christian  origin. 
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a  boy  at  Rome^  used  often  to  visit  them  on  Sundays  with 
his  school-fellows ;  and  in  a  well-known  passage^  has  vividly 
described  their  deep  impression  on  his  youthful  mind.* 
Prudentius  in  a  more  florid  style  confirms  his  representa- 
tion.f  The  winding  passages  were  lighted  at  intervals  by 
apertures  &om  above ;  on  eaoh  side  were  horizontal  cavi* 
ties^  arranged  in  tiers^  for  the  reception  of  the  dead^  and 
closed  up  with  marble  slabs^  on  winch  were  inscribed  the 
name  and  parentage  of  the  deceased^  symbols  of  various 
form  and  signification,  and  particulars  respecting  the 
purchase  and  possession  of  the  grave.  At  the  back  of  the 
larger  tombs,  were  placed  sarcophagi — which  are  invariably 
of  more  recent  date  and  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine.  Extending  to  the  front  of  the  recess  was  a  level 
surface,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  an  altar,  and  some* 
times  of  a  table  for  the  celebration  of  martyr-feasts  or  the 
memorials  of  the  dead.  In  the  unoccupied  spaces  of  these 
niches,  and  on  the  vaulted  roofs  and  the  walls  of  the 
chapels  in  which,  as  in  a  common  centre,  the  passages 
often  terminated — were  the  paintings,  now  almost  effaced 
by  time,  which  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  ancient 
Church  and  marked  the  faint  dawning  of  Christian  art. 

It  is  very  improbable,  that  these  cemeteries  were  ever 
the  ordinary  places  of  worship, — still  less,  that  they  were, 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  residence,  of  Christians.  They 
furnished  in  seasons  of  persecution,  a  temporary  retreat;  and 
from  the  peculiar  feelings  entertained  by  the  early  beUevera 
towards  their  brethren  who  had  died  in  the  faith,  they 
were  the  scene  of  occasional  religious  services.^     Some 

•  In  Esekiel,  c.  40. 

f  Haud  procul  extremo  culta  ad  pomceria  vallo 
Mersa  latebrosls  crypta  patel  foveis : 
Hnjtts  in  occuUum  gradibus  via  prona  reilexit 

Ire  per  anfiractus  luce  latente  docet 
Prima*  nanoque  fores  summo  lenui  intrat  hiatu, 

Illustratqae  dies  limina  vestibuli. 
Inde  nbi  progressa  facili  nigrescere  visa  est 

Nox  obscura  loci  per  specus  ambiguum. 
Occur  runt  cMsis  inmissa  foramina  tectis^ 
Quse  jaciunt  claros  antra  super  radios. 

Passio  HipptUpU  Martfru,  US^S9. 
The  remains  of  Hippolytus  were  deposited  in  the  Veranian  Crypt  in  the  Via 
Tiburtina.     In  lines  219 — 26  is  a  very  graphic  picture  of  the  interior  of  the 
old  Basilica,  built  over  the  Crypt  where  the  martyr-feast  was  cclebratad. 
X  See  Prudent.  Passio  Hippolyt.  911  et  seq. 
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martyrdoms  also  may  have  been  undergone  in  them.  We 
learn  from  Cyprian^  that  in  259  a.d.  Pope  Sixtus  II. 
suffered  in  the  cemetery  ^^  but  there  can  be  no  doubt^ 
that  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  martyrdom  was 
invested  with  the  romantic  glories  of  a  bygone  age,  many 
vague  traditions  of  this  sort  were  attached  to  the  Cata- 
combs, which  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  Here  the  Eucha- 
rist and  the  Agaiptu  were  sometimes  celebrated;  and  from 
the  occurrence  of  wells  in  them,  over  one  of  which  was  a 
representation  of  John  baptizing  in  Jordan,  it  has  been 
concluded,  that  here  too  Baptism  was  occasionally  adminis- 
tered.— Invested  with  so  many  interesting  associations — 
their  medium  of  intercourse  with  an  invisible  world — ^the 
cemeteries  were  an  unfailing  source  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
early  ChristiaDs — where  they  renovated  their  waning  zeal, 
and  with  mingUng  prayen  and  vows,  in  the  presence  of 
the  glorified  dead,  inspired  themselves  with  a  higher 
courage  and  devotion  to  go  forth  and  propagate  their  &ith 
in  defiance  of  persecution  and  death.  From  perceiving 
the  effect  of  sudi  meetings  on  excitable  spirits,  assembled 
by  dim  lamplight  in  sepulchral  vaults — some  emperors 
forbade  the  Christians  all  access  to  their  cemeteries. 

The  Paintings  and  Sculptures  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Catacombs,  resolve  themselves  into  three 
classes,  which  bear  internal  evidence  of  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent periods.  There  are  first  the  symbols — single  images, 
borrowed  from  nature  or  common  life — such  as  the  Pfdm, 
the  Dove^  the  Fish,  the  Ship,  the  Anch(»r,  or  the  Good 
Shepherd  bearing  on  his  shoulders  the  lost  sheep-— which 
we  find  in  the  receptacles  of  the  dead,  depicted  on  the 
exterior  slab  or  the  inner  walls — as  significant  of  some  idea 
or  feeling  of  the  Christian  faith.  With  these  are  inter- 
mixed, signs  of  the  occupation  of  the  deceased — sometimes 
the  implements  themselves  within  the  tomb — ^the  axe,  the 
saw,  the  prong  of  a  cook — mistaken  in  aftertimes  for  the 
instruments  of  martyrdom,  and  made  the  occasion  of 
many  a  harrowing  legend.  To  these  were  sometimes 
added  a  kind  of  rebus,  expressing  the  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual, such  as  Onager,  Porcella,  Yitulus — ^by  the  figure  of 
the  animal  bearing  the  same.f    These  representations  must 

*  Epist  80  ad  Successom.    Quoted  by  Rostell. 

t  See  Raoul-Rochette,  Second  M^moire  sur  let  AnCiquiUa  Chr^tiennes. 
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be  referred  to  the  earliest  period ;  though  having  been 
once  introduced,  they  were  perpetuated  to  later  times. — 
We  must  class  next  to  these,  historical  types  from  the  Old 
Testament — ^Noah,  Moses,  Daniel,  Jonah,  Job — expressing 
similar  ideas,  and  having  the  same  reference  to  Gospel 
hopes  and  principles,  with  the  preceding  symbols — and 
marking  in  this  early  stage  of  Christian  art,  a  ^transition 
from  the  symbolical  to  the  historical. — Some  feeling — per- 
haps of  reverence,  or  of  a  want  of  fixedness  in  their  own 
conceptions — seems  to  have  withheld  the  Christians  of  the 
three  first  centuries  from  depicting  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament.  These  form  the  latest  class  of  paintings  in 
the  Catacombs.  The  most  recent  of  all,  betraying  an  evi- 
dent conformity  to  types  that  became  fixed  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  are  those  found  in  the  Crypt  beneath  the  Flaminian 
Way,  that  bears  the  name  of  Pope  Julius.  These  are  re- 
ferred by  Kinkel  to  the  11th  century;  and  it  is  observable, 
that  here  for  the  first  time  among  these  works  of  subter- 
ranean art,  occurs  the  representation  of  a  Martyrdom.* 
Generally  in  the  Catacombs,  Christ  is  depicted  in  his  divine 
character — in  his  miracles  of  healing  and  blessing — as  the 
hero  of  the  new  religion.  Few  scenes  are  taken  from  the 
common  events  of  the  New  Testament;  and  the  agony, 
the  flagellation,  the  passion — on  which  the  stern  spirit  of 
the  Middle  Ages  loved  to  dwell — ^never  appear  at  all.f 

But  the  most  remarkable  and  even  startling  fact  con- 
nected with  the  Catacombs,  is  the  constant  occurrence  of 
heathen  symbols  and  images  and  forms  of  expression, 
among  the  undoubted  memorials  of  the  Christian  dead. 
As  the  Christian  Church  assumed  for  its  fundamental  type 
the  plan  of  the  Roman  basilica,  so  the  earliest  breath  of 
Christian  sculpture  and  design  passed  into  heathen  shapes, 
and  gave  them  a  new  and  higher  significance.  This  fact 
is  80  clearly  established,  and  with  such  an  array  of  evidence, 
by  Raoul-Rochette  in  his  three  memoirs  on  Christian 
Antiquities  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres,  that  it  can  no  longer  lie  open  to  ques- 
tion.    The  proofs  indeed  are  so  strong,  that  some  writers, 

*  Kmk«I,  p.  203. — The  labjects  of  representation  corresponded  with  the 
progress  of  theological  opinion.  It  was  after  the  Nesiorian  ControTersy,  that 
the  Nativity  and  scenes  respecting  the  Virgin,  were  introduced. 

f  Raoul-Rochette,  Premier  M6m. 

Christian  Tkacher. — No.  36.  p 
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unable  to  resist  them,  have  contended  that  the  Catacombs 
must  have  been  used  as  burial  places  by  heathens  as  well 
as  by  Christians.  This,  in  itself  improbable,  is  denied  in 
the  most  explicit  terms,  with  all  the  authority  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  by  Raoul-Rochette.*  Symbols 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  Christian  in  their  origin  and 
application — ^the  Palm,  the  Crown,  the  Anchor,  even  the 
Ship  in  full  sail,  and  the  Fish — ^he  has  shown  were  already 
in  use  among  the  heathens.f  Eyen  where  the  elements  of 
a  composition  were  Christian,  and  taken  from  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  the  grouping  and  accessories  were  always 
determined  by  heathen  types.  In  the  family  tomb  of  the 
Nasos,  hewn  out  of  rock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
the  roof  and  sides  are  divided  into  compartments  and 
painted  with  mythological  subjects,  in  the  identical  style 
which  has  been  adopted  in  the  Christian  chapels  of  the 
Catacombs.  Symbolism— or  the  signification  of  moral 
ideas  under  material  forms — ^was  wrought  into  the  very 
substance  of  the  antique  mind.  It  was  the  medium 
through  which  on  many  subjects  the  multitude  conceived 
and  reflected.  It  had  become  to  them  a  sort  of  universal 
language ;  so  that  when  any  new  idea  entered  their  circle 
of  thought,  it  was  only  by  some  fi-esh  application  or  fresh 
combination  of  these  familiar  characters,  that  they  could 
give  it  a  visible  expression.  What  was  at  first  adopted  from 
necessity  or  unconscious  sympathy,  was  afterwards  retained 
from  deliberate  choice  or  the  affection  engendered  by  long 
association.  Thus  the  types  of  heathenism  passed  into 
Christianity.  Thus  the  transition  was  inperceptibly  effect- 
ed— a  new  spirit  working  under  the  same  forms — ^from 
the  art  of  antiquity  to  that  of  the  new  world  which  was 
conceived  in  the  medieval  womb.  In  the  Catacombs,  says 
Raoul-Bochette,  the  ancient  and  the  Christian  civilisation 

*  S'il  7  a  une  rMti  d^montr^e  pour  tout  homme  qui  a  fait  de  TobserTs- 
tion  defl  Cataoombet  de  Romei  le  sujet  d'une  €tade  s^rieuse  et  impartiale, 
c'est  que  ces  sonterrains  dans  leur  6tat  actuel,  sont  excluiivement  des  cimeti^m 
Chr^tieni;  et  ce  qui  n'est  pas  moins  ^Tident  aux  yeuzd'uii  aritiqoe  ^latr6, 
c'est  que  tous  les  Elements  de  leur  decoration,  sans  en  excepter  les  marbres  et 
autres  monuments  antiques  qui  s*y  rencontrent,  ont  6t6  approprite  a  une  inten- 
tion Chr^tienne,  en  recevant  un  emploi  Chretien.  Troisi^me  M^moire,  p.  241. 

f  Clemens  Alerandrinus  (Psedag  Lib.  iii.)  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Rostell 
(i.  p.  391,)  refers  to  the  heathen  use  of  some  of  these  symbols,  and  recom- 
mends Christians  to  wear  them  on  their  seaUrings  in  their  own  sense.  It  if 
stated  by  Raoul-Rochette  in  his  second  Memoir,  that  the  image  of  the  Ship 
has  been  found  in  a  heathen  tomb  recently  opened  at  Pompeii. 
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tondi  and  interpenetrate  each  other:  tfetaiU  le  dernier 
chapUre  de  PMstaire  de  VArt  antique.* 

Our  hmita  will  permit  us  to  adduce  only  one  instance  of 
this  remarkable  accommodation.  If  there  be  any  image, 
which  we  should  dpriori  have  concluded  must  in  origin  and 
spirit  be  exclusively  Christian,  it  would  be  that  of  the  Good 
Shepherd — so  accordant  with  our  conception  of  Him  who 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost — and  seeming 
80  naturally  to  reflect  the  meaning  of  some  of  his  most 
beautiful  comparisons  and  parables.  And  so  the  early 
Christians  evidently  thought.  No  image,  if  we  except 
perhaps  the  Fish,  do  we  find  more  firequeutly  repeated. 
To  none  are  there  more  constant  allusions  in  ancient 
writers.  Tertullian,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  decoration  of  cups.f — But  what  is  the  fact  ? 
We  meet  with  the  very  counterpart  of  this  image  in  works 
of  heathen  art,  long  anterior  to  the  Christian  decoration  of 
the  Catacombs.  Pausanias  has  described  a  statue,  which 
he  saw  at  Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  the  work  of  Calamis  in  the 
finest  period  of  Greek  Art — the  age  of  Phidias — ^which  was 
evidently  the  original  type.  The  same  figure  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  tomb  of  the  Nasos  before  referred  to, 
surrounded  by  the  emblems  of  the  four  Seasons.  It 
occurs  in  other  instances,  mentioned  by  Baoul-Rochette, 
as  an  embellishment  of  heathen  tombs ;  a  circumstance 
which  has  puzzled  the  interpreters  and  led  them  to  regard 
the  figure  as  copied  from  the  Christian  original,  j:  The 
image  of  Orpheus  attired  in  Phrygian  costimie,  and  play- 
ing on  his  lyre  to  the  wondering  animals,  in  the  midst  of 
scenes  from  the  Old  Te8tament,§  is  another  example  of 
adaptation  to  Christian  ideas,  which  was  perhaps  favoured 
by  the  strange  intermixture  of  traditions  from  every 
source,  put  in  circulation  by  supposititious  works  of  various 
origin,  like  the  Sibylline  verses. 

The  ancients  invested  their  sepulchres  with  cheerful  and 

•  Troia.  M6m. 

f  In  two  paisagei  of  his  treatise  De  Pudicitift,  c.  7.  t.  10  (quoted  by 
Miinter,  Sinnbilder  und  Kanstvorst.  p.  60),  with  the  disapproral  however,  to 
be  expected  from  his  rigid  Montanlsm. 

{  In  a  vignette  appended  to  the  ninth  eclogne  of  Virgil,  Heyne  has  given 
from  the  antique,  a  figure  resembling  the  Good  Shepherd  as  depicted  on 
Christian  monuments.  Prefixed  to  the  seventh,  is  another  form  of  the  same 
general  type. 

{  Kinkel  has  given  a  lithograph  and  description  of  this  punting. 
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attractive  images^  and  arrayed  death  itself  rather  in  a 
gentle  and  soothing,  than  in  a  hideous  aspect.  The  paint- 
ings in  the  Christian  cemeteries  have  caught  this  spirit,  and 
breathe  an  air  of  serenity  and  peace.  It  is  observed  by 
Baoul-Bochette,  in  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  character  of 
the  early  Christians,  that  although  these  gloomy  vaults 
were  first  occupied  and  decorated  by  them  in  the  time  of 
persecution  and  suffering,  not  a  trace  can  be  detected  on 
their  walls  of  the  feelings  of  gloom  and  despair,  or  of 
malignity  and  vengeance.  They  seem  to  have  been 
tenanted  by  loving  and  hopeful  beings,  who  were  glad  of 
suffering  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  looked  on  death 
not  with  terror  but  with  joy,  as  the  sure  passage  to  a 
world  of  blessed  spirits.  It  was  not  till  Christianity  had 
survived  the  reality  of  martyrdoms,  that  it  began  to  delight 
in  pictures  of  them,  —  that  its  spirit  became  stern  and 
gloomy — and  Art  sympathising  with  it,  effaced  the  mild, 
benignant  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  to  make  room  for 
the  darker  images  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  bloody 
sweat,  and  the  agony  of  the  Cross.* 

*  The  writing,  spelling,  and  other  particulars  of  the  inscriptions  in  (he  Cata- 
combs, indicate  that  many  of  the  Christians  interred  there,  must  have  been  of  a 
▼ery  humble  class,  able  to  read  only  with  difficulty,  or  perhaps  not  at  all. 
Employing  the  usual  hands  for  the  incision  of  their  sepulchral  stones,  who 
naturally  followed  the  traditional  forms,  they  were  perhaps  hardly  aware  what 
some  of  these  really  meant.  The  letters  D.  M.  or  D.  M.  S.  are  frequently 
found  at  the  head  of  an  inscription.  In  any  other  situation,  it  would  have 
been  at  once  seen,  that  this  was  the  customary  heathen  form,  DU  Manibus, 
Dis  Manibui  Sacrum,  But  as  this  occurred  in  a  Christian  cemetery,  such  a 
meaning  was  supposed  to  be  impossible,  though  Mabillon,  superior  to  the 
prejudices  of  his  order,  suspected  it  ,*  till  at  length  the  Jesuit  Lupi  found  the 
heathen  form  at  full  length  on  a  Christian  tomb.  The  Catholics  had  ex- 
plained the  letters,  as  Deo  Maximo  Sancto.  Protestants,  like  Burnet,  denied 
that  the  tombs  belonged  to  Christians.  Raoul-Rochette  has  fiirnisfaed  the 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty,  by  showing  that  the  early  Christians  adopted 
heathen  forms  and  heathen  symbols  to  a  far  greater  extent,  than  even  Miinter 
or  Rostell  have  been  aware. 

A  wrong  direction  was  given  at  first  to  inquiries  on  this  subject^  by  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Catacombs  were  again  brought  into  notice,  in 
the  Pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.,  amidst  the  intense  reaction  of  Catholic  feeling, 
produced  by  the  Reformation,  towards  the  martyrs  of  the  early  Church. 

The  Catacombs  were  regarded  as  the  resting-place  of  their  remains,  and 
every  monument  or  inscription  discovered  there,  was  reverenced  with  indis- 
criminate enthusiasm,  as  deriving  a  sanctity  from  them.  Cardinal  Borromeo 
and  Philippo  Neri  passed  whole  nights  in  prayer  in  these  gloomy  vaults ; 
and  water  was  fetched  from  their  subterranean  wells  for  the  healing  of  the 
sick.  Mabillon  had  expressed  a  doubt,  whether  this  universal  reference  to  the 
martyrs  could  be  justified ;  but  was  compelled  by  the  strength  of  Catholic 
feeling,  in  a  second  edition  to  retract  it.  The  Protestants  disgusted  with  this 
superstition,  but  as  much  prejudiced  in  their  way,  were  disposed  to  deny,  that 
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In  the  meantime^  the  artistic  tendencies  of  the  new 
faith  were  not  entirely  confined  to  the  dim  chambers  of 
the  Catacombs.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  stricter  Society, 
which  adhered  to  the  simple  faith  and  practice  of  the 
apostles,  there  existed  in  the  second  century  a  numerous 
class  of  persons  who  united  with  profound  yeneration  for 
the  person  of  Christ  and  strong  admiration  of  his  teach  > 
ings,  an  equal  attachment  to  the  speculative  doctrines  of 
some  pagan  school,  and  an  unwillingness  to  renounce  the 
fitshionable  tastes  and  pursuits  of  their  time.  These  were 
the  philosophical  betieyers — Gnostics,  as  they  were  then 
called — whose  inflaence,  shading  off  the  abrupt  line  of 
separation  between  pure  Christianity  and  gross  heathenism, 
was  far  wider  and  deeper,  and  left  more  lasting  traces 
on  the  Church,  than  has  been  yet  perhaps  sufficiently 
acknowledged.  These  men  imported  from  the  lecture- 
rooms  of  the  popular  sophists,  a  great  loye  of  art — ^and 
especially  the  reigning  passion  for  collecting  the  likenesses 
of  eminent  sages  and  philosophers,  which  admiring  students 
hung  up  in  their  chambers,  and  sometimes  had  embossed 
on  their  cups  and  their  seal-rings.*  Hence,  it  has  been 
remarked  by  Heyne,t  among  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  we 
have  so  many  busts  of  the  chiefs  and  founders  of  different 
philosophical  schools.  It  is  not  surprising,  in  the  wide 
prevalence  of  the  syncretistic  spirit,  that  the  head  of 
Christ  should  find  a  place  among  those  of  Orpheus,  Homer, 
and  Pythagoras.  Every  one  who  has  read  the  history  of 
the  second  century,  is  aware,  that  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severus  set  up  the  busts  of  these  eminent  personages  in 
his  Lararium  or  private  chapel,  where  he  duly  offered 
them  mystic  rites.  The  Carpocratians  are  the  first  Gnostic 
sect,  who  are  mentioned  as  having  busts  or  portraits  of 
Christ,  which  they  pretended  were  derived  from  an  original, 
once  possessed  by  Pilate.  The  authenticity  of  the  other 
likenesses  associated  with  it,  probably  rested  on  no  better 
foundation.  Augustine  speaks  of  one  Marcellina,  a  follower 

Christianity  had  any  connection  with  the  relics  and  traditions  of  the  Cata- 
combs. In  these  diverf^ent  extremes  of  opinion,  the  true  view  of  Christian 
antiquity  was  lost. 

*  This  taste  was  long  anterior  to  the  second  century.  Cicero,  speaking  of 
the  admirers  of  Epicurus,  says  (De  Finib.  t.  1), '  Cujus  imaginem  non  modo 
in  tabulis — sed  etiam  in  poculis  et  annulis  habent.' 

f  Opuscul*  vi.    De  Christi  effigie,  etc. 
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of  the  Carpocratians^  and  a  great  collector  of  the  images 
of  distinguished  men,  heathen  and  Jewish — ^to  whom  he 
ascribes  the  general  introduction  of  them  among  Chris- 
tians.* 

But  the  Tast  and  overwhelming  incursion  of  Art  intoChris- 
tianity^did  not  take  place  till  aft^  the  conversion  of  Con^an- 
tine.  That  event  broke  down  the  barriers  which  had  hitherto 
fenced  in  the  Christians  as  a  peculiar  people ;  and  multi- 
tudes of  worldly-minded  persons,  who  had  no  oonvictions 
of  their  own,  but  liked  to  swim  with  the  stream,  at  once 
embraced  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  effected  a  fusion  of 
ideas  and  sentiments,  which  while  it  extended  the  nominal 
superficies  of  the  Church,  neutralised  the  distinctive  quality 
of  its  vital  principle.  Heathen  forms  grew  over  and  im- 
perceptibly incrusted  every  manifestation  of  the  religious 
life — often  with  a  mere  change  of  name,  or  the  substitution 
of  a  superstition  but  slightly  differing  from  that  which 
they  had  anciently  represented.  To  conceive  of  the  pro- 
cess which  now  ensued,  we  must  recollect  how  completely 
the  whole  life  of  the  ancients  was  enveloped  with  Art — 
how  its  symbolism  had  penetrated  into  the  very  interior  of 
their  domestic  usages,  and  had  become  from  habitude  less 
a  luxury  than  a  species  of  mental  necessity.  The  walls  of 
their  houses,  their  furniture,  their  ordinary  utensils,  their 
rings  and  the  other  ornaments  of  their  persons — bore  wit- 
ness to  the  symbolical  atmosphere  of  thought  and  feeling 
in  wliich  they  habitually  lived  and  breathed.  Cargoes  of 
busts  and  statues — of  every  size  and  shape  and  significance 
— were  regularly  shipped  from  the  ports  of  Greece  for  the 
cities  of  the  West,  with  the  same  certainty  of  finding  pur- 
chasers,t  as  the  latest  productions  of  Dickens  and  Bulwer^ 
of  Alexandre  Dumas  and  Eugene  Sue,  are  now  exported 
from  London  and  Paris  to  the  great  bookselling  houses  of 
Boston  and  New  York.  Yielding  to  this  resistless  ten- 
dency, Christianity  accepted  the  form  and  substituted  its 
own  interpretation  4 

*  Jablonski.  De  origtne  imaginum  Christi  in  ecclesia  Christiana.  Opus- 
cul.  iii.  p.  377. 

f  See  the  Charicles  of  Bekker. 

X  Speaking  of  certain  engraved  stones,  which  exhibited  the  heads  of  Serapis 
and  Jupiter  Amrooo — understood  symbolically  of  Christ — Jablonski  remarks ; 
**  hse  geroms  condocent,  earum  auctores  symbola  quidem  Theologiae  Paganicse 
retinere,  sed  ea  ad  Thcologiara  Christianam  transferre,  atque  modo  in  scholis 
suls  recepto  applicare."     De  origin,  im.  Christ. 
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The  BTmbols  and  repreaentataonB  wldch  had  been  hidden 
in  subterranean  crypts^  were  now  brought  forth  into  open 
day.  Among  other  works  with  which  Coustantine  adorned 
the  fountains  in  the  centre  of  the  Forum  of  his  new  capital^ 
Eosebius  mentions  figures  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  of 
Daniel  with  the  lions ;  and  he  further  tells  us^  that  in  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  palace,  the  emperor  caused 
the  symbol  of  Christ's  passion  to  be  wrought  in  mosaic  of 
precious  stones  on  a  ground  of  gold — as  a  talismanic  pro- 
tection of  the  impenal  dwelling.*  The  intermixture  of 
figures  thus  unequivocally  Christian,  with  others  of  heathen 
origin  and  significance — ^as  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  on 
a  lofty  column  in  the  Forum  t — ^must  be  attributed  in  part 
to  the  lingering  predilections  of  Constantino  for  heathen- 
ism, especially  for  the  worship  of  Apollo — ^in  part  to  the 
inability  of  the  artists  of  that  age  to  execute  works  at  all 
comparable  to  those  which  existed  in  heathen  temples,  and 
which  were  therefore  removed  firom  their  andent  sites  to 
adorn  a  Christian  city. 

Of  the  subjects  which  were  now  employed  for  the  in- 
terior decoration  of  Churches,  most  were  either  purely 
sjnnbolical,  or  else  representations  of  certain  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament,  which,  firom  the  prevalent  mode  of  in- 
terpretation by  type  and  antitype,  were  themselves  under- 
stood rather  symbolically  than  historically.^  Some  bishops 
in  whom  the  anti-idolatrous  feeling  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity was  still  strong,  were  alarmed  at  these  tenden- 
cies. Eusebius  check^  the  eagerness  of  Constantia,  a 
sister  of  the  Emperor,  to  obtain  a  likeness  of  Christ,  and 
warned  her  against  the  danger  of  idolatry.  In  the  same 
century,  Epiphanius,  a  Cyprian  bishop,  finding  a  curtain 
before  the  entrance  of  some  church  in  Palestine,  on  which 
was  depicted  the  figure  of  Christ  or  a  Saint,  tore  it  down 
with  holy  indignation,  and  ordered  it  to  be  used  as  a  bury- 
ing-cloth  for  the  corpse  of  some  poor  Christian.    But  the 

*  ^KaicHipiw  fiturtXtias.    De  Vit.  Constant  iii.  49. 

f  See  the  description  of  it  in  Gibbon,  Ch.  zTii. 

I  Before  churches  began  to  be  generally  ornamented  in  this  way,  Images 
of  the  Cross  and  other  divine  symbols,  even  figures  of  Christ  and  his  chief 
apostles,  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  represented  on  the  walls  of  private 
dwelling-houses,  and  embroidered  on  garments.  Women  gratified  their  love 
of  display,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  their  piety,  by  wearing  robes  on 
which  some  sacred  history  was  inwrought.    See  Hase,  Kirchen*-Gesch.  §  140. 
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movement  of  the  age  in  this  direction  was  too  powerfol  to 
be  long  effectaally  resisted.  The  circle  of  artistic  repre- 
sentations was  constantly  enlarged  by  the  increasing  re- 
verence for  the  martyrs,  whose  sufferings  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  new  style  of  poetry,*  and  in  the  churches  were 
described  with  rival  brilliancy  of  colouring  and  strength  of 
outline,  in  orations  pronounced  by  a  Basil  or  a  Gregory 
from  the  pulpit,  and  in  pictures  which  glowed  on  the  walls. 

There  is  not  a  more  startling  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  Christianity,  or  one  that  more  clearly  proves  how  the 
forms,  and  through  them  the  spirit,  of  the  old  religion 
overpowered  for  a  time  its  more  spiritual  rival — than  the 
rise  of  a  vast  system  of  hero  worship,  interwrought  with  a 
mythology  as  wild  and  as  baseless  as  that  it  had  displaced 
— which  for  centuries  misdirected  and  corrupted  the  mind 
of  Europe  under  the  name  of  Christianity.  With  literal 
truth  we  may  affirm,  that  the  Martyria  now  took  the  place 
of  the  Heroa — the  legend,  of  the  ancient  myth — the  en- 
caustic pannel  and  mosaic,  of  the  statue  and  the  sculptured 
frieze.f    The  Christians  of  the  4th  century  looked  back 

*  Such  as  the  Periitephanon  of  Pnidentius. 

f  We  were  hardly  aware  of  the  completeness  of  this  parallel,  (at  least  at  so 
early  a  period,)  till  recently,  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  Prudentius,  we  met 
with  the  following  account  of  his  visiting  the  grave  of  the  martyr  Cassianus, 
previous  to  setting  out  on  a  Journey  to  Rome  (Periatephanon  XII.  Passio 
Cassiani). 

Stratus  humi  tumulo  advolvebar,  quem  sacer  ornat 

Martyr  dicato  Csssianus  corpore. 
Dum  lacrymans  mecum  reputo  mea  vulnera,  et  omnes 

Vitse  labores  ac  dolorum  acumina, 
Erezi  ad  coelum  faciem  ;  stetit  obvia  contra 

Fucis  colorum  picta  imago  Martyrit, 
Plagas  mille  gerens,  totos  laceraia  per  artus, 

Ruptam  minutis  prceferens  punctis  cutero. — ^5-12. 
The  Sacristan  then  steps  forward,  and  in  a  narrative,  half  ludicrous,   half 
disgusting,  explains  the  particulars  of  the  martyrdom  (a  schoolmaster  pricked 
to  death  by  the  ityU  of  his  own  scholars,  who  thus  spitefully  revenge  them- 
selves on  the  author  of  their  tasks  and  their  castigations). 

Quod  piospicis,  hospes, 

Non  est  inanis  aut  anilis  fabula. 
Historiaro  piciura  refert 
He  recommends  the  poet  to  make  known  his  wishes  to  the  Saint. 
Suggere,  si  quod  habes,  justum  vel  amablle  votum, 

Spes  si  qua  tibi  est,  si  quid  intus  sestuas. 
Audit f  crede,  preeet  Martyr  protperrimus  omnes, 
Ratasque  reddet  qwuvidet  probabileg, — ^96-99. 
The  prayers  are  heard,  and  the  wishes  are  fulfilled. — Prudentius  flourished 
at  the  end  of  the  4th  century. 
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with  grateful  veneration  on  the  martyrs^  as  the  authors  of 
their  prosperous  condition^  whose  zeal  and  constancy  had 
broken  the  power  of  the  demons  and  overturned  their  altars, 
and  erected  on  their  ruins  a  new  spiritual  empire.  The 
martyrs  seemed  therefore  entitled  to  step  into  the  vacated 
seat  of  honour^  and  to  become  the  objects  of  a  secondary 
worship.  The  admiration  of  their  sufferings  which  had  so 
misled  and  perverted  the  religious  zeal  of  their  own  age, 
was  carried  to  a  still  greater  height  of  absurdity,  when 
time,  drawing  its  misty  veil  over  their  mem<Mry,  confused 
in  one  undirtmgnishable  mass  a  solitary  fact  or  a  mere 
name  with  the  cloud-creations  of  fable.  We  have  some- 
times thought  we  could  discern  traces  of  the  uneradicated 
ferocity  of  the  Roman  mind,  familiar  with  spectacles  of 
blood,  and  almost  craving  the  strong  excitement  they  sup- 
plied— in  the  evident  satisfaction  with  which  Prudentius 
and  other  writers  of  this  period,  expatiate  on  the  most 
horrible  details  of  martyrdom — how  the  limbs  of  the  suf- 
ferer were  mangled  and  torn  asunder -and  how  his  friends 
coUected  them,  and  sponged  up  the  scattered  blood,  and 
conveyed  the  sacred  remains  to  their  final  resting  place.* 
It  is  the  transmigration  of  Lucan's  spirit  into  a  Christian 
form.  The  delight  in  these  subjects  produced  an  effect  on 
Christian  Art  which  it  never  lost,  and  darkened  the  bright 
and  cheerful  character  of  its  earliest  expression  with  a 
sterner  and  sadder  hue.  In  a  passage  where  Gregory  of 
>»y8sa  minutely  describes  the  circumstances  which  an  artist 
had  skilfiilly  combined,  to  give  vividness  and  reality  to  his 
painting  of  the  last  torture  of  the  martyr  Theodore,  we 
could  almost  fancy  we  were  reading  an  account  of  some 
dark  and  fearful  picture  from  the  hand  of  Caravaggio 
or  Spagnoletto.f  There  are  many  proofs  from  writers  of 
this  age,  that  artistic  representations  were  becoming  a 
constant  decoration  of  the  Churches.}:  They  were  consi- 
dered as  a  sort  of  book  that  spoke  to  the  eye,  capable  of 
acting   strongly  on  the  feelings  and  of  communicating 

*  See  the  description  of  the  martyrdom  of  Hippolytus  in  Prudentiui. 

f  Oratio  de  laudib.  Theod.  Martyr,  c.  2.  The  whole  passage  is  given  in 
the  original  by  Gieseler,  §  97. 

X  They  were  executed  either  in  Encaustic  (in  which  wax  was  employed  as 
the  colouring  vehicle,  and  applied  by  means  of  heat — whence  the  name)  or  in 
Mosaic,  which  became  the  predominant  style  in  the  Basilicas  of  Italy,  and,  for 
its  durability,  was  encouraged  by  the  Popes. 
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useful  instraction.  Gregory  of  Njsaa  alludes  to  a  picture 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac^  which  he  says  he  could  uever  be- 
hold without  tears.  Gregory  NaeiaBzen  meutions  a  church 
built  by  his  father^  the  walls  of  which^  he  tells  us,  were 
adorned  with  pictures  true  to  the  life ;  and  Paulinus  of  Nola 
erected  two  churches  in  Italy^  whidi  he  decorated  in  the 
same  manner,  for  the  avowed  object  of  drawing  away  the 
people  from  the  riot  and  drunkenness  which  att^ded 
the  dedication  feasts.*  As  yet,  scenes  from  the  New 
Testament  were  not  common ;  and  when  Christ  was  in- 
troduced, it  was  either  symbolically  under  the  figure  of 
A  lamb,  or  with  great  solemnity,  in  his  human  nature,  be* 
stowing  the  wreath  of  victory,  like  a  judge  in  the  public 
games,  on  a  triumphant  martyr.f  It  was  the  tendency  of 
Art,  from  the  direction  thus  given  to  it,  to  become  less 
symbolical,  and  more  historical — i.  e.  to  confine  itself  more 
to  representations  of  human  feeling  and  action,  which  were 
assumed  as  historically  true;  and  this  change  is  one  of 
the  signs  of  a  transition  from  the  classical  to  the  medieval 
period  of  Art.  Nevertheless,  the  symbolical  was  still 
largely  retained ;  and,  as  in  works  of  heathen  art,  supplied 
the  subcHrdinate,  and  sometimes  the  distinctive,  accompani- 
ments of  the  historical  forms,  which  now  began  to  be  fixed 
in  permanent  and  unchanging  types.^ 

One  consequence  of  the  passion  for  representing  mar- 
tyrdoms, and,  what  next  ensued,  the  most  marvellous  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  Christ  and  his  family — has  been, 
that  Christian  artists,  down  into  modem  times,  have  more 
usually  taken  their  subjects  firom  legendary  and  apocry- 
phal sources,  than  from  the  New  Testament  itself.    Art, 

*  See  the  passages  quoted  in  Mtinter,  pp.  9  ft  10. 

f  He  is  so  represented  in  a  passage  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  already  referred 
to.  Tlie  writer  seems  anxious  to  sliow,  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  exhibit 
him  in  his  divine  character,  by  expressly  using  the  words,  r{)9  k^Bptaffb^s 
fMp4^s  rh  ittr^nvfta, 

I  Natural  and  celestial  objects  were  symbolised  by  personification.  Heaven, 
for  example,  was  represented  by  a  human  figure  with  a  veil  expanded  by  both 
hands  above  the  head  (see  a  plate  in  Didron,  p.  232).  Rivers  were  expressed 
in  a  similar  way.  These  symbolical  forms  excluded  for  a  long  time  the  land- 
scape, which  constitutes  so  beautiful  an  element  in  modern  historical  pictures. 
Particular  symbols — as  the  palm,  the  lily,  the  lamp,  the  book — and  particular 
colours,  acquired  in  time  a  disdnctive  signification,  and  were  appropriated  to 
certain  objects  and  persons,  as  indicative  of  their  state  and  character. — Duran- 
dus,  p.  64,  77,  &  Appendix  E. — Didron,  p.  145.  See  also  the  curious  account 
by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  of  a  work  on  Christian  Iconography,  translated  from 
the  Greek,  in  the  Preface  to  Kugler's  Hist  of  Painting,  Part  II.,  p.  xli.,  note. 
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in  the  medieval  as  in  the  classicaL  age^  has  clothed  in  a 
visible  shape  the  ideas  of  the  popular  mythology.  The 
one  is  unintelligible  without  some  knowledge  of  the  other. 
As  the  vases  and  sculptures  of  the  Greeks  are  interpreted 
by  the  fables  of  their  poets ;  so  the  works  of  Christian 
artists  must  often  remain  in  impenetrable  obscurity^  but 
for  the  light  thrown  on  them  by  the  Apocrypha  and  the 
Legend.* 

Li  the  earliest  figures  of  Christ,  he  is  represented  as  a 
beardless  young  man  of  noble  and  benignant  counte- 
nance— ^rather  embodying  an  ideal  conception,  than  im- 
plying a  conformity  to  historical  truth — in  harmony  with 
the  symbolical  chfuracter  and  generally  classical  spirit  of 
the  first  period  of  Christian  art.  Under  this  form,  his  mien 
and  appearance  almost  remind  one  of  the  youthful  Apollo. 
But  with  the  increasing  tendency  towards  the  historical^ 
and  abandonment  of  the  symbolical  (by  a  decree  of  the 
Quiui-sextine  Council  in  692,  it  was  forbidden  to  repre- 
sent Christ  under  the  image  of  a  lamb) — another  cast  of 
head  became  predominant,  distinguished  by  the  beard,  and 
by  features  of  more  earnest  and  more  majestic  expression, 
for  which,  in  the  course  of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  ex- 
traordinary reverence  began  to  be  claimed,  not  merely  as 
a  faithful  likeness,  but  as  the  production  of  no  human 
hand.f  These  feelings  contributed  to  fix  a  kind  of  tra- 
ditional type  in  the  delineation  of  Christ's  features,  which 
has  subsisted  to  the  present  day,  religious  awe  forbidding 
any  attempt  at  innovation  in  what  was  considered  divine. 
These  likenesses,  founded  on  some  more  ancient  type, 
which  may  possibly  have  come  through  a  Gnostic  channel 
from  a  headien  source — seem  to  have  been  first  difiiised 
from   the  convents  of  Constantinople.^     The  earliest — 

*  A  thoroughly  learned  and  candid  work  on  Christian  Mythology,  viewed 
in  its  connection  with  the  history  and  development  of  Christian  Art,  is  yet  a 
desideratum.  We  have  looked  for  some  years  with  impatience  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Thilo's  promise  (Codex  Apocryphus,  Prolegomen.  p.  cxvii.) — *  Nos 
fortasse,  si  deus  vitam  dederit  otiumque,  aiiquando  partem  (artis)  historise 
illustrare  studebimus  edenda  Mythologia  Christiana,  in  qua  animus  est  etiam 
fabularum  artis  operibus  expressarum  originem  et  setatem,  significationem  et 
connexum,  commonstrare/ 

f  These  likenesses  were  called  ikxcifmroi^oi — traced  back,  on  one  side,  to 
the  marvellous  story  of  Abgarus,  and  on  the  other,  to  that  of  Veronica — and 
formed  the  nucleus  around  which  an  immense  mass  of  legend  accumulated. 
See  Grimm's  Sage  vom  Ursprung  der  Christusbilder. 

X  Neither  Eusebius  nor  Augustine  had  the  slightest  notion,  that  the  heads 
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such  as  pretend  descent  from  the  picture  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Abgarus — are  marked  by  a  strong  Byzantine 
character.  The  monastic  spirit  of  their  authors  will  account 
for  the  unchanging  uniformity  of  their  expression.  They 
resemble^  in  this  respect,  all  the  productions  of  a  reli- 
gious order^  in  which  the  free  exercise  of  individual  genius 
is  overborne  by  the  spirit  of  caste.  A  head  of  Christy 
deviating  in  some  degree  from  the  Byzantine  type^  and 
asserting  a  derivation  from  a  different  original^  was  at  a 
later  period  prevalent  in  the  Western  Church.  Orimm 
has  noticed  the  chief  points  of  distinction  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  variety.  Both  agree  in  their  general 
tone  of  expression :  and  both  become  sadder  and  sterner, 
as  they  enter  deeper  into  the  medieval  period.* 

Next  to  the  proper  deification  of  Jesus,  with  a  subor- 
dinated system  of  hero  worship,  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  as  we  approach  the 
middle  ages,  is  the  rise  of  that  extraordinary  veneration 
for  the  Virgin,  which  exalted  her  to  a  Queen  of  heaven, 
and  almost  eclipsed  for  a  time  the  worship  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  This  extraordinary  phenomenon — with  a 
reference  to  the  deep  workings  of  a  latent  heathenism, 
out  of  which  it  sprang,  and  to  its  manifold  effects  on 
manners  and  on  art — opens  a  wide  field  for  various  specu- 
lation, on  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter,  beyond  this 
one  observation — ^that,  as  the  worship  of  the  Virpn,  in 
respect  to  the  purer  and  more  spiritual  theology  which  it 
displaced,  was  undoubtedly  a  great  corruption,  so  in  re- 
spect to  the  actual  mass  of  religious  belief  and  practice 
with  which  it  grew  up,  and  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  it 
had  a  soft  and  humanising  influence,  which  it  would  be 

of  Christ,  which  were  in  circulation  in  their  time,  could  pretend  to  be  like- 
nesiesi  grounding  their  opinion  on  the  conclusive  fact,  that  they  were  so 
many  and  so  unlike  one  another  {innumerabiUum  eogitatiwum  dfversitatt), 
no  one  having  a  better  claim  than  the  rest.  Several  learned  men  have 
thought,  they  could  discern  a  resemblance  between  the  traditional  repre- 
sentation of  Christ  and  the  heads  on  some  heathen  coins,  e.  g.  those  of 
Antoninus  Pius  and  Hadrian,  and  of  Serapis,  as  already  mentioned. 

*  All  the  great  personages  of  sacred  story,  Paul  and  Peter  and  John, 
passed  at  length  into  a  determinate  mode  of  representation,  fixed  by  certain 
limits  and  accompanied  by  unvarying  signs,  which  made  them  as  imme- 
diately recognisable  on  a  first  view,  as  if  their  names  had  been  written  over 
their  heads.  This  indeed  was  indispensable  to  the  use  of  pictures  as  a  medium 
of  popular  instruction.  See  Durandus's  directions  for  the  representation  of 
Andrew  and  Bartholomew,  p.  62,  Engl.  Transl.  n.  39. 
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unjust  to  overlook  and  deny.  Under  the  terrors  of  a 
theology  dark  with  fear  and  gloom^  in  which  the  mild 
Jesus  himself  appears  with  upraised  hand  and  threatening 
brow,  as  Beof  tremenda  majestatis,  the  believer  fled  for 
relief  to  the  knees  of  the  sweet  and  gentle  Mother  of 
God^  imaging  in  heaven  the  holiest  of  human  affections^ 
and  looking  down  with  an  eye  of  compassionate  love  on 
a  world  of  woe.  In  art,  her  radiant  image  tempers  the 
black  horrors  of  martyrdom,  and  with  a  severe  purity, 
which  no  forms  of  heathen  beauty  ever  expressed,  enve- 
lopes in  the  mild  lustre  of  feminine  tenderness  the  terrific 
throne  of  her  son. 

It  was  the  deep  interest  in  the  Virgin,  which  gave  such 
prominence  in  Christian  Art  to  the  scenes  of  the  Nativity, 
and  the  Annunciation,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt.  Her 
immaculate  purity  also  was  theologically  associated  with 
the  efBcacy  of  the  redemption  achieved  by  her  Son.  Art, 
it  may  be  observed,  in  consequence  of  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  theology,  which  it  helped  to  illustrate  and 
interpret — took  its  favourite  subjects  from  the  two  ends 
of  the  life  of  Christ : — the  events  of  his  birth  and  his 
infancy  furnished  one  series;  his  agony,  condemnation, 
passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  supplied  the  other. 
Here  rose  up  the  stupendous  facts,  on  which  theology 
reared  its  vast  overshadowing  system  of  doctrine  :•— the 
intervening  space,  fiUed  with  wholesome  doctrine  and 
healing  miracle,  was  too  smooth  and  level  to  ordinary 
comprehension,  and  offered  too  few  eminences  for  reflect- 
ing the  Ustant  rays  of  prophecy,  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  an  imagination  that  could  only  see  God  in  the  start- 
ling and  the  strange.  Generally,  the  choice  of  subjects 
from  the  New  Testament  was  determined  by  their  sup- 
posed correspondence  to  certain  types  in  the  old ;  and  the 
two  series  were  linked  together  for  reciprocal  illustra- 
tion with  the  systematic  strictness  of  a  theological  trea- 
tise. This  conception  of  the  mutual  relation  of  the  Old 
Law  and  the  New,  modified  the  development  of  Sacred 
Art  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  influenced  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  subjects  which  adorn  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican.* 

*   See  Kugler'i  History  of  Painting,  pp.  216,  277,  with  the  notei  of  the 
Editor. 
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The  whole  of  the  Medieval  period  firom  the  9tli  to  the 
15th  century,  was  a  period  of  the  most  intense  activity  in 
Art.  Ideas  were  personified  and  made  visible.  The  eye 
was  more  constantly  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  instruction, 
than  the  ear.  The  ancient  dread  of  idolatry  vanished ; 
and  step  by  step,  continually  translating  symbolism  into 
anthropomorphism.  Art  proceeded  with  a  daring  hand  to 
depict  under  a  human  form  the  invisible  Father  and  the 
ineffable  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  At  the  commencement 
of  this  remarkable  period,  there  was  a  last  but  ineffectual 
remonstrance  of  the  old  monotheistic  spiritualism  against 
the  tendency  that  was  insidiously  working  against  it,  in 
the  outbreak  of  the  Iconoclast  movement  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury. It  was  overpowered  by  the  same  secret  influence 
which  nourished  the  tendency  itself— the  genius  of  heathen 
Art,  still  haunting  the  shades  of  the  convents,  and  using 
its  magic  spell  as  a  means  of  spiritual  delusion.  We  must 
refer  our  readers  to  Didron's  instructive  book,  for  many 
curious  illustrations  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  Art  and 
Theology  during  the  Middle  Ages.  We  have  only  time 
for  a  few  general  remarks,  necessary  to  complete  our  very 
brief  and  imperfect  view  of  the  subject. 

The  Medieval  mind  was  nourished  by  theological  ideas, 
and  moulded  by  the  priestly  power  which  dispensed  all  the 
higher  influences  of  the  time.  All  objects  were  surveyed 
from  a  religious,  or,  more  correctly,  from  an  ecclesiastical, 
point  of  view.*  The  order  of  our  modem  philosophy  was 
completely  reversed.  The  world  of  ideas  preceded  in 
importance  the  world  of  tacts,  which  was  but  aT  mirror  to 
reflect  the  images  of  the  former.  Mysterious  personages, 
whose  heads,  encircled  with  the  nimbus,  proclaimed  them 
as  belonging  to  a  higher  order  of  existencef — ^revealing 
their  awfrd  forms  on  the  frescoed  wall  and  the  mosaic  of  the 
vaulted  roof,  or  gleaming  with  a  strange  and  spectral  life 
through  the  rich  grotesqueness  of  the  storied  window — 
spoke  silently  to  the  wondering  heart  and  beckoned  it  away 
to  other  scenes.  And  the  presence  of  these  beings  was 
every  where  interfused  with  all  the  objects  and  interests  of 

*  The  Father  was  sometimea  represented  in  the  costume  of  a  Pope,  with 
alb  and  cope,  and  a  tiara  of  many  erowns.     Didron,  p.  300. 

f  The  nimbus  does  not  make  its  appearance  in  the  four  first  centuries  of 
our  era,  and  finally  vanishes  out  of  Tiew  at  the  end  of  the  16th.  Didron, 
p.  75 — 83. 
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man's  daily  life.  Eyeiy  church  that  reared  its  chistering 
pinnacles  and  lofiy  spire  in  bold  and  beautiful  relief  against 
the  evening  sky-^every  convent  whose  bell  of  silvery  tone 
announced  the  hour  of  appointed  prayer — every  cross  or 
tabernacled  shrine  by  the  way-side— every  solitary  chapel 
far  up  among  the  hills  or  embosomed  in  the  forest  shade— 
every  well  whose  pure^  cold^  wave  had  a  healing  power- 
were  memorials  of  that  spiritual  hierarchy  which  kept 
perpetual  watch  over  earth  and  shielded  it  from  the  as- 
saults of  the  Evil  One.  Thus  actuality  almost  vanished 
from  men's  serious  thoughts.  Scripture  was  allegorised^ 
or  its  plain  narratives  turned  from  their  obvious  meaning 
by  legendary  perversion  and  addition ;  while  the  outward 
world  was  changed  into  a  mere  symbol^  a  material  veil  of 
deep  spiritual  readings.  The  so  called  science  of  the  time 
had  the  same  shadowy  and  unreal  character;  it  dealt 
with  assumptions  rather  than  with  facts;  and  while  it  per- 
fected the  instrument^  omitted  to  collect  the  material : — so 
that,  to  use  the  language  of  the  learned  historian  of 
Christian  Philosophy,  'it  seemed  more  the  business  of 
Science,  to  inquire,  what  a  thing  symbolically  meant,  than 
what  it  was.'*  Yet  it  was  in  this  all-pervading  idealism^ 
that  the  inspiration  of  Medieval  Art  had  its  source. 
Men  did  not  copy  what  they  admired,  but  embodied 
what  they  felt  and  beUeved.  The  beings  whom  they 
pourtrayed,  and  the  forms  which  they  expressed,  belonged 
to  the  mysteries  of  a  higher  world,  and  were  objects  of 
their  undoubting  reverence  and  faith.  Allegory  and  sym- 
bolism, interwoven  with  the  traditional  types  of  historical 
representation,  were  the  material  links  by  which  the  ideal 
world  was  let  down  from  heaven,  and  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  world  of  reality  .f  What  Dante  was  in  lite- 
rature, the  great  ecclesiastical  builders,  and  Giotto,  with 
the  painters  of  the  Campo  Santo,  were   in  art:    their 

*  *  Es  Bchien  aU  kame  es  der  Wissenschaft  mehr  darauf  an  in  erfonchen, 
was  ein  Ding  bildlicb  bedeute,  all  waa  es  sei/— Geschichte  der  Christlich. 
Philos.  3.  Th.  p.  613. 

f  Mens  hebes  ad  ▼eraai  per  materialia  surgit, 
Et,  demersa  prius,  hac  visa  Ince,  resurgit. 

Tbese  lines  were  inscribed  by  the  Abbd  Suger,  the  architect  of  the  church 
of  St  Denys,  on  the  western  gate  of  that  edifice,  between  the  sculptures 
which  represented  the  passion,  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  those  which  ex- 
pressed the  last  judgment     Didron.  Introd.  p.  vii. 
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creations  proclaimed  their  deep  sense  of  men's  relation  to 
the  spiritual  and  eternal^  and  embodied  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully the  convictions  of  their  age. 

In  the  13th  century — if  we  may  take  the  Rationale  of 
Durandus  as  a  fair  exposition  of  its  spirit — the  symbolism 
of  architecture  was  reduced  to  a  complete  system.  The 
construction  of  churches  and  convents  was  contrived  to  ex- 
press the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  and  the  subordinate 
parts  and  accompaniments  of  the  edifice^  such  as  doors, 
windows,  fonts,  were  made  significant  of  other  articles  of 
the  Catholic  faith.*  In  the  centre,  for  example,  of  the 
great  rose  of  a  thousand  leaves,  which  often  illuminated 
the  entrance  of  large  Cathedrals,  was  placed  the  symbol  of 
deity;  while  the  concentric  circles  represented  the  hierarchy 
of  worshipping  spirits  continually  drawing  nearer  to  the 
fountain  of  being  and  glory .f  Towards  the  end  of  the 
12th  century,  statuary  began  to  be  introduced  in  Churches, 
and  thus  a  new  means  of  instructing  through  the  eye  was 
afforded.]:  All  knowledge  was  treated  in  the  Middle  Ages 
theologically ;  and  therefore  even  systems  of  science  might 
furnish  no  inappropriate  embellishment  of  an  architectural 
design.  The  habits  of  mind  engendered  by  the  scholastic 
exercises  of  the  rising  Universities,  inspired  a  taste  for 
systematising  the  crude  and  multifarious  elements  of  know- 
ledge, which  the  medieval  period  inherited  from  the  wreck 
of  the  ancient  civilisation.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  this  kind  was  the  Speculum  Universale  of  Vincent 
de  Beauvais,  preceptor  to  the  children  of  St.  Louis — which 
embraced  in  a  classification,  Didron  says,  more  logically 
exact  and  comprehensive  than  that  of  Bacon  or  the  Ency- 
clopedists of  the  18th  century,  the  whole  field  of  human 
ideas — setting  out  from  the  primal  conception  of  Gk)d  and 
terminating  in  the  consummation  of  time  at  the  Last 
Judgment.§  But  this  vast  work  was  not  simply  written  in 
a  book ;  it  was,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  translated 
into  stone :  and  its  various  parts — nature,  science,  morals, 
human  history-— exist  to  this  day,  transcribed  by  the  hand 

*  Durandus,  Introd.  to  English  Trantl.  ch.  vii.    Didron,  p.  529. 
f  Didron,  p.  215,  who  refers  to  Dante's  description,  Paradiso,  c.  xzz. 
X  T.  Warton's  Essay,  p.  14. 

§  See  Didron*s  very  interesting  account  of  this  work  in  his  Introduction, 
p.  X.  et  seq. 
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of  the  sculptor  into  the  solid  characters^  which  adorn  with 
a  mimic  life  the  northern  and  southern  entrances  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Chartres.* 

The  state  of  Art^  thongh  fixed  by  ecclesiastical  tradition 
within  certain  topical  limits^  could  not  wholly  resist  exter- 
nal influences^  but  sympathised  in  some  measure  with  the 
changes  of  manners  and  the  times.     Speaking  more  imme- 
diately of  the  various  artistic  representations  of  the  persons 
of  the  Gt)dhead — Didron  observes^  that^  from  the  5th  to 
the  9th  century^  their  style  is  grave  and  austere^  unrelieved 
by  a  smile ;  from  the  9th  to  the  13th,  under  the  rule  of 
feudalism,  the  forms  are  stiff,  and  the  general  expression 
tinged  with  a  certain  hardness  and  audacity;  from  the 
13th  to  the  16th,  with  the  rise  of  the  bourgeoisie^  this  mar- 
tial character  gives  way  to  a  certain  air  of  familiarity  and 
approaches  the  vulgar, — the  ideal,  as  he  expresses  it,  fall- 
ing into  the  real.t    German  Art  more  particularly  had 
always  a  tendency  towards  the  burlesque.^     Of  the  head 
of  Christ  in  particular,  Didron  remarks,  that  firom  the  10th 
century  downwards,  the  bearded  form  of  it  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  beardless,  and  that  from  the  12th — the  era 
when  the  scholastic  theology  began  to  be  cultivated — ^it  be- 
comes, especiaUy  in  scenes  of  the  Passion  and  the  Final 
Judgment,  continually  more  stem  and  severe.    This  awful 
character  adhered  to  the  representations  of  Christ  to  the 
time  of  the  renaissance^  and  is  depicted  with  a  terrible  power 
in  the  celebrated  figure  which  Michael  Angelo  has  intro- 
duced into  his  Last  Judgment,  borrowed,  it  is  said,  from 
an  earlier  design  by  Orcagna  in  the  Campo  Santo.§ 

In  the  meantime,  the  breath  of  freedom  and  a  higher 
aim  began  to  animate  the  pale  and  motionless  uniformity 
of  the  old  ecclesiastical  art,  in  the  republican  states  of 

*  Didron,  p.  iv,  '  Cette  statuaire  est  done  bien,  dans  toute  Tampleur  dii 
mot,  rimage  on  le  miroir  de  runivers.'  The  four  rides  of  the  basement  story 
of  the  campanile  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  were  in  like  manner  adorned 
with  frescoes,  from  designs  by  Giotto — ^illustrating  the  progress  of  human 
society  from  patriarchal  to  Christian  times.  See  Lord  Lindsay,  ii.  p.  251. 
t  Didron,  p.  210.  %  Kugler,  Part  IL 

}  See  the  description  of  this  figure  in  Didron,  p.  243.  Kugler,  Hist,  of 
Painting,  B.  ▼.  Ch.  ii.  §  67.  It  deserves  remark,  that  the  Crucifix  (not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Crosa)  does  not  make  its  appearance  among  Christian 
symbols  in  the  Latin  Chutch,  till  the  8th  or  9th  century.  Thilo,  Cod.  Apo- 
cryph.  p.  683,  note. — In  the  Bast,  the  first  representation  of  it  is  said  to  be 
found  in  a  Syrian  MS.  of  the  date  586.     Kinkel. 

Christian  Teacher. — No.  36,  q 
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Italy  and  the  commercial  cities  of  Grermany — stilly  how- 
ever, within  the  limits  of  a  deep  reverence  for  the  grand 
outline  and  hallowed  character  of  traditional  forms — ^the 
study  of  nature,  and  what  was  yet  accessible  of  the  an- 
tique, furnishing  the  means — ^not  of  any  new  creation — 
but  of  developing  in  the  highest  perfection,  that  divine  idea 
of  which  the  inspiration  was  nursed  with  all  the  zeal  of 
a  true  devotion,  in  the  depth  of  the  soul.    Those  who  have 
studied  the  works  of  the  oldest  masters  from  Cimabue 
and  Giotto  to  Ferugino,  speak  of  a  severe,  religious  beauty 
pervading  them — the  expression  of  an   idea  within  the 
mind  of  the  artist — which  no  skill  in  drawing,  or  grace 
in  combination,  or  magic  of  colour,  could  of  themselves 
replace.*    The  golden  period  of  Christian  Art,  embracing 
the  three  names  which  universal  consent  has  crowned  with 
the  brightest  glory — Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raphael — is  of  brief  extent,  scarcely  exceeding  fifty 
years,  from  the  end  of  the  15th  to  the  opening  of  the 
16th    century.     These   great  artists  came  forth  in  the 
critical  interval — separating  an  age  of  unquestioning  faith 
from  one  of  high  cultivation  and  intellectual  fireedom — 
preserving  still  unenfeebled  the  spirit  of  religious  enthu* 
siasm,  and  at  the  same  time  offering  it  all  the  appliances 
of  improved  science  and  art,  and  all  the  treasures,  as  yet 
unrifled,  of  a  whole  world  of  natural  beauty — ^which  stimu- 
lates genius  to  its  greatest  efforts  and  produces  works  of 
the  highest  order  of  excellence — ^where  the  informing  soul 
and  the  clothing  body — ^inspiration  and  technical  skill — 
are  in  the  most  perfect  harmony.     Had  they  lived  earlier, 
they  might  have  felt  an  equal  intensity  of  devotion,  but 
would  have  wanted  the  same  sense  of  freedom  and  of 
power ;  later,  they  might  have  possessed  even  ampler  re- 
sources of  execution,  but  the  inspiring  breath   of  faith 
would  have  been  gone. 

As  it  is — ^in  their  peculiar  sphere — they  dwell  apart, 
unrivalled,  unapproached ;  the  lovely  spirit  of  Raphael 
appropriating  with  the  felicitous  instinct  of  genius,  the  most 
beautiful  element  of  the  old  religion,  and  moulding  it  into 
those  exquisite  forms  of  feminine  tenderness  and  dignity 

*  A  deep  tympathy  with  the  feeling  of  this  early  religious  school  of  Art, 
and  a  just  appreciation  of  its  peculiar  character,  constitutes  one  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  Lord  Lindsay's  book. 
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which  speak  through  the  eye  to  the  soul  in  the  Madonnas 
della  Sedia  and  San  Sisto. 

The  Reformation  produced  an  effect  on  sacred  Art^ 
which  nothing  could  repair.  The  spell  was  dissolved, 
under  which  genius  had  securely  woven  its  magic  creations ; 
and  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the  old  faith,  was  as  injurious 
to  Art  as  the  spirit  which  had  caused  the  schism.  The 
natural  life  of  the  old  religion  was  gone ;  its  free  and  grace- 
ful movements  had  ceased :  and  Jesuitism  vainly  attempted 
to  revive  a  spectral  semblance  of  them,  by  galvanic  action 
on  the  nerves  and  the  stimulating  applications  of  mystery 
and  terror.  The  martyrdoms  of  the  first  ages  were  repro- 
duced in  all  their  hideous  repulsiveness.  At  the  suggestion 
of  a  Jesuit,  a  series  of  martyrdoms  under  the  direction  of 
Gregory  XIII.  was  painted  with  horrible  truthfulness,  for 
the  Church  of  San  Stephano  Botundo  in  Rome.*  The 
division  of  painters,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  into 
the  two  Schools  of  the  Naturalisti  and  the  Eclectics,  is  itself 
a  proof,  that  the  inspiration  of  Art,  in  its  higher  sense,  had 
departed.  Mere  copying  of  individual  natmre  is  not  Art ; 
and  however  great  the  technical  excellence  attained  by  the 
Caracci  and  other  members  of  the  later  school,  yet  the 
very  principle  of  Eclecticism  excludes  the  exercise  of  proper 
genius,  which  always  possesses  a  strong  individuality — ^which 
cannot  borrow  and  select,  but  must  contemplate  nature  with 
its  own  eyes,  and  express  in  all  its  productions,  the  one  great 
aspect  under  which  nature  has  a  living  affinity  with  its 
own  spiritual  being.  The  three  last  centuries  are  admitted 
to  have  shown  no  symptoms  of  a  revival  of  Sacred  Art. 
The  modem  religious  school  of  Germany,  justly  admired 
for  its  fine  taste  and  delicate  feeling,  still  wants  the  vital 
glow  of  originality.  It  is  like  the  after-crop  of  Greek 
literature— evincing  the  highest  cultivation,  and  familiarity 
with  the  best  models,  but  shining  by  a  reflected  lustre 
rather  than  with  native  light. 

K  we  consider  the  principles  that  have  operated  in  the 
progressive  development  of  the  three  connected  branches 
of  Sacred  Art,  whose  history  we  have  now  passed  in  rapid 
review  before  us — we  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
is  less  appropriately  called  Christian,  than  Ecclesiastical, 

•  Raoul-Rochette,  Prem.  M^m. 
Q  2 
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art;  and  still  more^  that  there  is  no  one  period  in  the 
course  of  this  development^  which  we  can  single  ont^  as 
peculiarly  entitled  above  the  rest  to  the  epithet  of  Chris- 
tian. We  have  seen^  that  in  Architecture^  as  in  Sculpture 
and  Paintings  the  formative  elements  and  fundamental 
types  were  originally  heathen,  taken  up  and  applied  almost 
unconsciously;  and  that  for  four  or  five  centuries^  the 
spirit  of  classical  forms  reigned  so  predominant  in  aU  the 
monuments  of  the  new  faith,  that  the  most  accomplished 
of  our  modem  antiquaries*  has  announced  it  as  the 
undoubted  result  of  his  investigations,  that  heathen  art 
found  its  grave  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  Christians.  The 
materials  thus  inherited,  and  organised  into  incipient  life, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  hierarchy  after  the  5th  cen- 
tury ;  and  under  the  influence  of  the  new  mythology  which 
replaced  the  fables  of  paganism,  and  blended  with  the  more 
abstract  doctrines  of  the  clergy,  assumed  by  degrees  another 
character,  and  were  moulded  into  ever  changing  and  con- 
tinuously developed  forms,  expressing  as  they  grew,  firom 
«tage  to  stage,  the  inspiring  idea  of  the  dominant  and  all- 
•directing  priesthood.  As  that  sacerdotal  power  worked 
out  its  plans  and  rose  to  its  loftiest  pinnacle  of  secular 
greatness  and  splendour,  the  arts  which  it  cherished, 
ripened  into  the  highest  perfection  admissible  by  the  idea  in- 
spiring them — ^first.  Architecture — which  attained  its  sum- 
mit before  the  15th  century — then  Sculpture  (though  this 
has  occupied  a  subordinate  place  in  the  sacred  art  of  Chris- 
tianity)— lastly.  Painting — which  blossomed  into  its  mature 
beauty  on  the  very  eve  of  the  storms  which  changed  the 
moral  condition  of  Europe.f  With  the  power  that  nursed, 
and  the  faith  that  inspired,  them — these  arts  faded  away ; 
and  unless  we  can  bring  back  that  power  and  that  faith^ 
the  attempt  to  revive  them  in  the  form  in  which  they  once 
existed,  must  be  hopeless.  We  may  copy ;  but  we  cannot 
renovate. 

Nor  should  this  consideration  affect  us  with  pain,  or 
make  us  feel  that  the  world  is  retrograding.  These 
arts^  as  they  were  developed  by  the  medieval  priesthood, 
attained  a  wonderful  perfection,  in  reference  to  the  end 

*  Raoul- Rochet  te. 

t  The  greatest  artitU,  from  Niccola  Pisano  to  Michael  Angelo,  cultivated  the 
three  arts  conjointly. 
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which  they  proposed^  and  to  the  idea  which  actuated  them ; 
— ^but  the  end  was  limited^  and  the  idea  confined : — some 
of  the  finest  elements  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  it  was  first 
given  to  the  world  in  the  outgushings  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus, 
are  excluded  by  them.    They  bring  the  invisible  world 
home  to  the  mind,  and  make  heaven  a  reality ;  they  breathe 
the  solemn  sense  of  a  divine  law ;  and  inculcate  subjection 
to  an  authority  that  does  not  rely  on  brute  force,  but  ap- 
peals to  conscience :  and  we  would  thankfully  acknowledge 
the  benefit  which  they  have  thus  conferred  on  mankind,  in 
effecting  the  transition  from  heathenism.    But  we  miss  in 
them  that  idea  of  the  Infinite,  which  only  the  views  of 
modem  science  can  adequately  unfold,  and  still  more,  that 
spirit  of  large  and  genial  humanity  which  recognises  in  all 
rational  creatures,  under  every  dispensation,  the  spiritual 
Church  of  God,  and  looks  up  to  Him,  through  the  mellow- 
ly light  of  these  kind  and  generous  affections,  as  the  com« 
passionate  and  loving  Father  of  the  Universe. 

We  would,  therefore,  cherish,  with  the  utmost  care  and 
tenderness,  every  beautiful  monument  of  the  past  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us.    Our  time-hallowed  Cathedrals 
and  Churches,  which  have  grown  by  length  of  years  into  a 
natural  companionship  with  the  everlasting  hiUs  and  with 
the  dark  and  dateless  yews  that  shelter  their  sacred  bounds 
—  and  which  have  softened  down  into  the  permanent,  un-^ 
effaceable,  features  of  our  European  landscape — ^with  every 
mouldering  shrine  and  sculptured  porch  they  contain,  and 
every  work  of  the  limner's  hand,  that  is  suspended  over 
their  altars  or  wrought  in  colours  richly  dim  on  their  win- 
dows— ^we  would  guard  with  jealous  wat-chfulness  against 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler,  and  look  upon  with  gratefiil  and 
wondering  delight — ^as  the  records  of  a  spirit  now  passed 
away  from  the  earth — expressions  of  a  trust  and  a  hope 
that  once  sufficed  for  the  guidance  and  consolation  of  a 
simple-hearted  people  in  this  vale  of  mortality :  and  where 
they  are  still  applicable  to  the  highest  purposes  of  man,  we 
would  use  them,  as  the  first  Christians  used  the  symbols  of 
heathenism,  without  any  superstitious  scrupulousness — ^as 
beautiful  forms  into  which  we  may  put  a  higher  and  more 
spiritual  meaning — accepting  in  place  of  that  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  present  and  the  coming,  which  they 
cannot  express,  the  compensatory  richness  of  those  tran- 
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quillising  associations  which  remind  us  that  we  have  a  debt 
to  the  past  as  well  as  a  duty  to  the  future— *and  rejoicing 
in  the  link  which  thus  visibly  unites  us  with  the  high- 
souled  and  the  gifted  of  the  generations  that  are  gone. 

But  where  the  object  is  to  provide  for  present  wants^ 
or  to  respond  to  the  feelings  of  contemporaries^  it  seems  to 
us  preposterous  to  go  back  for  our  inspiration  to  some 
idea  of  a  past  age^  except  so  far  as  any  portion  of  it  may 
have  survived  into^  and  be  now  incorporated  with^  our 
actual  system  of  living  interests.  Is  it  any  longer  possible 
to  restore  the  spirit  of  medieval  times?  And  if  it  were,  would 
any  unprejudiced  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  desire  it? 
The  movements  of  Boman  and  Anglo-Catholidsm,  instinct 
with  an  artificial  vitality  secreted  from  books  and  not 
drawn  firom  the  healthful  sources  of  reality,  often  blind  us, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  to  the  true  character  of  the 
time  in  which  we  live.  We  overlook  the  intelligence  that 
flows  silently  on^  and  see  only  the  inert  mass  of  supersti- 
tion that  arrests  the  current  with  a  ceaseless  murmuring. 
The  appearance  of  one  such  phenomenon  as  the  Cosmos 
of  Humboldt  above  the  mental  horizon,  with  the  previous 
changes  it  implies,  and  the  wondering  admiration  and 
sympathy  with  which  it  is  universally  hailed — vindicates  a 
condition  of  the  social  atmosphere,  which  must  for  ever 
prevent  the  return  of  such  a  composition  of  the  elements 
as  produced  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres  or  the  Campo  Santo 
of  Pisa. 

To  rival  in  other,  it  may  be,  in  higher,  departments  of 
creative  energy,  the  perfection  of  the  master  works  of  an- 
tiquity, we  must  seek  an  inspiration  from  the  present.  We 
must  revert  again  to  the  hving  fountains  of  Nature.  We 
must  open  our  minds  without  constraint,  or  fear,  or  preju- 
dice, to  the  influences  which  surround  us ;  and  where  we 
conceive  an  object  that  is  in  harmony  with  man^s  highest 
well-being,  apprehend  it  with  distinctness,  and  feel  that 
it  ought  to  exist — bear  upon  it  with  the  concentrated  force 
of  intelligence  and  will — of  invention  and  moral  power. 
T^Tierever  we  are  in  earnest,  we  attain  to  excellence.  An 
elegant  and  sensible  writer*  remarks  : — "  If  it  were  asked 
wliich  of  the  buildings  of  the  present  day  bid  fairest  to 

*  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit.     Remarks  on  Church  Architecture,  ii.  p.  151. 
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command  the  admiration  of  posterity^  I  should  answer, 
without  hesitation,  those  connected  with  our  railways/' — 
The  reason  is  obvious.    They  embody  the  reigning  idea  of 
the  age — ^material  prosperity.    They  originate  in  distinct 
purpose,  and  are  executed  with  a  hearty  zeal.    But  for 
the  application  of  Art  to  the  higher  needs  of  the  spiri- 
tual life,  the  inspiration  of  one  great,  clear,  all-absorbing 
idea  is  wanting.     It  cannot  settle  upon  the  soul  amidst 
the  bickerings  of  a  sectarian  theology;   it  can  gather  no 
strength  from  the  petty,  aimless  researches  of  a  superficial 
dilettantism;    nor    ripen  into  art  under  the  capricious 
fauimomrs  and  efver-changing  fimcies  of  an  over-cultiyated 
and  effeminate  taste.    The  cure  for  these  evils — rmdoubt- 
edly  a  sign  of  spiritual  weakness — must  be  soi^ht — not  in 
going  back — falling  again  under  the  influence  of  priestly 
ideas  and  a  superstitious  symbolism — ^but  in  going  boldly 
and  resolutely  forward — ^iu  taking  the  living  idea  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  highest  faith,  that  widest,  purest  love,  ap- 
proving itself  alike  to  reason  and  to  conscience-^for  the 
governing  inspiration  of  our  being — ^and  under  its  influ- 
ence, working  through  a  true  conviction,  discerning  the 
thing  that  has  to  be  done,  and  doing  it  earnestly  and  well. 
We  must  set  out  from  the  idea ;  around  the  idea,  once 
dintinctly  apprehended,  the  form  will  grow  of  itself.  When 
Christian  faith  and  love  again  are  warm  and  strong — pre- 
dominant over  material  interests  and  selfish,  mercenary 
passions — ^and  pervade   the    hearts  of  multitudes — ^they 
will  spontaneously,  and  as  clearly  as  the  vision  of  the  future 
sanctuary  filled  the  rapt  soul  of  the  prophet — suggest  the 
idea  of  a  Christian  temple  at  once  beautifril  and  charac- 
teristic, fitted  to  receive  into  its  bosom  the  overflowings  of 
the  public  devotion — not  a  soulless  imitation  of  the  struc- 
tures of  a  darker  age,  adapted  for  spectacle  and  procession 
and  dramatic  effect — ^but  a  quiet,  cheerful  shelter  for  the 
soul  from  the  hot  dust  and  glaring  sunshine  of  this  work- 
ing-day world — with  its  tempered  Ught  and  graceful  simpli- 
city, and  harmomsing  influence,  expressing  the  peace  of 
God  and  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  mingling  affections  of 
human  hearts.     Architecture  must  always  retain  its  place 
among  the  highest  of  material  aids  to  devotion. 

Whether  the  other  arts  of  design  can  ever  be  employed 
again,  to  the  same  extent  as  they  have  bden,  in  the  service 
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of  reUgiou,  we  doubt.  They  seem  to  us  to  belong  to  a 
lower  stage  of  the  religious  life^  when  men  must  be  addressed 
through  the  eye^  and  were  leas  capable  of  sentiment  and 
reflection.  Yet  we  would  not  wholly  exclude  them.  They 
might  wait  in  the  outer  courts,  and  fill  with  a  material 
glory  the  porch  of  the  House  of  God. — ^Arts  of  closer  aflSnity 
with  a  rdSned  intelligence  can  alone  henceforth^  as  we 
conceiye,  adequately  express  the  adoration  and  trust  of 
man.  A  sisterhood  of  higher  descent  and  more  spiritual 
function — Music  and  Poetry — should  alone  be  permitted^ 
as  we  feel^  to  enter  the  most  Holy  Place^  and  will  alone^  as 
we  betievej  minister  everlastingly  at  its  altar,  and  on  the 
invisible  pinions  of  their  blended  harmonies  bear  up  the 
expectant  soul  into  the  presence  of  the  Living  Gk)d. 
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Art.  II.— modern  PAINTERS. 

1.  Modem  Painters,    By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford.  Vols.  Ist 

and  2iid. 

2.  A  Handbook  of  the  History  of  Painting.      By  Dr. 

Franz  Rugler.    Part  Ist^  the  Italian  Schools. 

From  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  ''  Oxford 
Graduate's^'  work  we  hope  to  date  the  subversion  of  the 
shallow  and  unmeaning  style  of  criticism  on  the  Fine  Arts, 
which  has,  in  our  country,  so  long  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  public  mind  to  a  more  enlightened  and  vigorous  taste. 
For  some  time  past,  evident  symptoms  have,  we  think,  ap- 
peared of  a  growing  weariness  with  the  yearly  displays  of 
conventional  laifdation,  ignorantly  or  capriciously  lavished 
on  some  £Eivoured  few ;  and  no  less  of  an  increasing  distaste 
for  critical  dicta  expressive  of  mere  likings  or  disUkings 
on  the  part  of  the  writer,  and  unsupported  by  any  refer- 
ences to  general  and  well-grounded  principles.  Not,  indeed, 
that  there  has  been  wanting  a  certain  niunber  of  readers, 
perhaps  admirers  of  the  emanations  of  this  school,  although 
their  admiration  was,  we  imagine,  in  its  general  charac- 
ter not  unlike  that  described  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as 
the  lot  of  those  who,  straining  their  eyes,  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  conventional  taste,  after  beauty  where  none 
is  genuinely  discoverable,  leave  the  thankless  task,  perhaps, 
with  ''  admiration  on  their  lips,''  but  with  "  indifference  at 
their  hearts."  How  great  or  how  small  soever  be  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  professional  critics  on  the  public  taste, 
it  is  at  all  times  far  greater  and  more  apparent  in  the  Arts 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture  than  in  those  of  Poetry  and 
Music,  and  that  for  reasons  founded  on  the  comparative 
nature  and  functions  of  the  Arts  themselves.  To  begin 
with  such  as  arise  merely  from  outward  circumstances,  we 
may  mention  the  almost  necessary  concentration  of  the 
ch^-^ceuDres  of  the  two  first  in  private  and  public  galleries, 
always  few  in  niunber,  and  not  always  easily  accessible  for 
the  public ;  the  total  absence  in  our  general  institutions 
for  scholastic  and  academical  education  of  any  but  the 
most  meagre  and  inefficient  instruction  in  their  general 
aesthetic  principles,  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of 
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historical  research  by  an  insufficient  selection  of  examples^ 
illustrative  of  schools  and  epochs,  and  still  more  by  a 
confused  huddling  together,  in  public  galleries,  of  works 
constructed  on  principles  wholly  different,  if  not  diame- 
trically opposed, — all  these,  we  fear,  greatly  impede  the 
formation  of  an  enlarged  love  of  beauty,  and  independent 
judgment;  and  incline  the  public  mind  to  acquiesce, without 
examination,  in  decisions  traditionally  handed  down,  and 
in  dicta  rather  imbibed,  than  learned.  But  in  addition  to, 
and  above,  all  these,  other  causes,  intrinsic  and  inherent  in 
the  Arts  themselves,  tend  to  make  the  sway  of  the  critic 
less  imperious  and  absolute  in  the  domains  of  Poetry  than 
in  those  of  Painting.  We  discover  these  on  considering 
their  characteristic  modes  of  expression,  and  comparative 
range  of  subjects.  Is  there  not  something  in  the  more 
direct  and  spontaneous  appealings  of  tlie  language  of 
words  and  sounds  to  the  imagination ;  which  rouses  our 
minds  to  a  freer  and  more  habitual  exercise  of  our  moral, 
intellectual,  and  aesthetic  faculties,  and  preserves  alike  the 
Artist  and  the  Public  from  attadiing  an  exa^erated  im- 
portance to  the  purely  technical  in  Poetry  ? 

The  long,  and  generally  painful,  apprenticeship  through 
which  the  Painter  or  the  Sculptor  must  pass,  before  he 
learns  so  much  as  the  rudiments  of  his  profession ;  in  the 
majority  of  cases  presses  heavily  on  the  higher  faculties  of 
mind  and  imagination.  However  differently  this  may  be 
at  some  future  time,  when  a  system  of  artistic  education 
has  been  devised,  better  calculated  than  that  now  existing 
to  awaken  individual  genius,  and  to  direct  its  most  ardent 
efforts  to  the  attainment  of  the  noblest  aims ;  at  present 
it  must,  we  believe,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  end  is  too 
frequently  forgotten  in  the  laborious  and  exclusive  pur- 
suit of  the  means.  How  necessary,  then,  now  and  at  all 
times,  that  the  office  of  the  Critic  should  be  discharged  by 
minds  of  large  intelligence  matured  by  experience,  and 
endowed  with  the  faculties  of  eye  and  soul,  necessary 
alike  to  the  genius  who  creates,  and  to  the  interpreter  who 
expounds.  We  find  these  high  qualities  well  and 
eloquently -described  in  an  answer  recorded  as  that  given 
by  an  ancient  bard  to  the  question — ''What  are  theessen- 
tials  of  genius  ? — ^An  eye  to  see,  a  heart  to  feel,  and  a 
resolution  to  follow  Nature.'^     It  is  their  pervading  pre- 
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sence  in  the  volxunes  of  the  "  Oxford  Graduate'^  which 
renders  their  appearance  an  epoch  in  criticism^  aud^  we 
think^  holds  out  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  achieve- 
ment of  higher  things  in  Art  for  our  own  time  and 
country. 

But  although  we  may  now  rejoice  in  the  appearance  of 
a  mind  of  this  high  order^  we  caimot  repress  a  feeling  of 
wonder  at  the  lateness  of  its  coming.     Such  explanation 
as  can  be  had^  must  be  sought  for  in  the  existence  of 
deeply-rooted .  critical  prejudices^  propagated  by  the  influ- 
ence and  sustained  by  the  authority  of  great  names.    We 
shall  the  better  understand  the  true  nature  and  import  of 
the  revolution  which  the  ^  Oxford  Graduate'^  aims  at  effect-^ 
ing^  if  we  consider  briefly  the  character  and  nature  of  the 
critical  prepossessions  to  which  we  allude.    These  influ- 
ences naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  branches;  the 
one  theoretical^  the   other   practical;   the  former  being 
traceable  chiefly  to  the   celebrated  '' Discourses  on  the 
Fine  Arts/'  pronounced  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy ;  the  latter  to  the  unreserved 
admiration  hitherto  accorded  to  Claude  Lorraine  and  other 
landscape  painters^  who  are  vaguely  included  with  the 
great  authors  of  historical  and  religious  Art^  under  the 
venerable  title  of  the  ^^  Ancient  Masters.^'    It  is^  as  a 
portrait  painter,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  won  great 
and  enduring  fame.     But  his  absorbing  devotion  to  this 
branch  of  his  profession  impaired^  we  think,  such  powers 
as  he  may  have  possessed  for  achieving  greater  things  in 
the  higher  spheres  of  Art,  and  materially  biassed  his 
judgments  on  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  the  great 
Italian  masters  in  their  labours ;  and  no  less  on  that  best 
fitted  to  guide  the  student  to  the  highest  excellence.  This 
early  direction  of  his  studies  appears  to  have  encouraged  a 
disposition  towards  eclecticism  in  taste.    Whether  from 
the  original  constitution  of  his  mind,  or  more  probably 
owing  to  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  impressed  with  a 
very  deep  or  genuine  sympathy  for  the  spirit  of  the  great 
works  he  contemplated,  when  a  student^in  Italy.  The  powers 
of  "  Invention,''  of  "  Composition,''  of  disposing  "  Drapery," 
and  of  harmonizing  Colours,  are  the  constant  themes  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  praise ;  while  little  notice  is  taken  of 
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the  central  Ideas  that  pervade  these  great  efforts  of  genius 
and  of  religious  faith,  and  were  the  chief  sources  of  the 
inspiration  which  elevated  the  artist's  imagination  to  the 
highest  conceptions  of  the  Good  and  Beautiful;  whose  perfect 
expression  was^  in  the  view  of  their  authors,  the  scope  most 
worthy  of  entire  devotion ;  the  aim  to  which  all  other  quali- 
ties 01  Art,  whether  accessories  or  essentials,  '^  subserved 
and  ministered/'     To  the  mind  that  applies  itself  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  individual  work  of  high  art,  with  the 
desire  of  apprehending  the  dominant  Idea  which  presides 
over  its  formation  and  development  in  the  artist's  mind^ 
and  is  unfolded  within  its  single  circle,  that  circle  soon 
expands ;  the  work  reveals  itself  as  the  expression  of  ten- 
dencies characteristic  of  the  age,  of  the  nation,  of  the 
individual  author,  his  beliefs,  aims,  and  efforts;  or  even  of 
some  special  phase  in  the  development  of  his  artistic 
powers.     In  order  adequately  to  realize  to  ourselves  the 
full  and  varied  import,  even  one  of  single  effort,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  we  should  examine  the  component  parts,  re- 
trace, as  far  as  possible,  the  steps  followed  by  his  mind  and 
hand ;  and  so  frame  a  life-like  image  of  the  many  enei^es 
of  mind,  out  of  which  the  one  expression  of  beauty  and 
of  greatness  is  wrought.   Regarded  firom  this,  the  highest, 
and,  as  we  think,  the  most  interesting  point  of  view ;  the 
essentials  of  Art,  as  it  addresses  itself  to  mind,  heart,  and 
imagination,  are  brought  prominently  forward ;  and  the 
critic,  subordinating  the  accessory  and  the  technical  to  its 
nobler  perfections,  yet  duly  prizing  all  in  language  and 
form  that  allies  itself  with,  and  subserves  to  these,  assumes 
his  high  and  rightful  position  as  the  Interpreter  of  Genius. 
Of  such  a  discipline,  hardly  the  smallest  trace  appears  in 
the  "  Discourses."    Indeed,  their  whole  tendency  is  to  re- 
duce the  exercise  of  Art  to  a  mere  play  of  the  Intellect.  His 
natural  genius,  and  the  truer  principles  he  had  uncon- 
sciously imbibed,  preserved  Reynolds  against  the  dangers 
of  his  theory ;  his  best  works  in  portraiture  being  in  fact 
quite  different  from  what  his  written  principle  would,  if 
carried  out,  have  made  them.     Yet  their  insufficiency  and 
pernicious  influence  may  be  recognised  throughout  his 
feeble  efforts  in  historical  and  religious  art.     l^e  theory 
to  which  we  allude,  is  briefly  contained  in  his  favourite 
injunction  to  "generalize;'*  continually  impressed  on  the 
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student  as  the  surest  way  to  the  attainment  of  the  '^  Grand 
Style/^  Strangely  at  variance  as  this  doctrine  is  with  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  masters^  and  no  less  with  the  views 
promulgated  by  the  modem  sciences  of  physical  and 
organic  nature^  concerning  the  paramount  importance  of 
her  characteristic  phenomena^  it  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt 
that  in  his  view  the  essence  of  the  Beautiful  lay  in  this  one 
purely  metaphysical  Abstraction.  His  work  has  been  the 
source  of  the  major  portion  of  the  so-called  "  idealizing'* 
views  of  modern  critics.  We  may  observe,  that  the  '^  Ox- 
ford Graduate/'  in  his  preface,  has  preserved  and  com- 
mented on  some  curious  specimens  of  these  dicta,  strongly 
marked  by  the  affectation  and  levity  which  have  of  late  be- 
come almost  as  characteristic  of  this  school,  as  its  ignorance 
and  conventionality  long  have  been. 

Against  these  erroneous  views  he  first  directs  his  efforts, 
alQy  combating  such  false  and  insufficient  interpretations 
of  the  Ideal. 

"  Is  there,  then/'  he  says,  "  no  such  thing  as  an  elevated  Ideal 
character  of  Landscape  ?  Undoubtedly ;  and  Sir  Joshua  Beynoids, 
with  the  .great  master  of  this  character,  Nicolo  Poussin,  present  to 
his  thoughts,  ought  to  have  arrived  at  more  true  conclusions  re- 
specting its  essence  than,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are  deducible 
from  his  works.  The  true  ideal  of  landscape  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  human  form ;  it  is  the  expression  of  the  specific — ^not  the 
individual,  but  the  specifio — characters  of  every  object  in  their  per- 
fection ;  there  is  an  ideal  form  of  every  herb,  flower,  and  tree :  it  is 
that  form  to  which  every  individual  of  the  species  has  a  tendency  to 
arrive,  freed  from  the  influence  of  accident  or  disease.  Every  land- 
scape painter  should  know  the  specific  characters  of  every  object  he 
has  to  represent — ^rock,  flower,  or  cloud ;  and  in  his  highest  ideal 
works  all  their  distinctions  will  be  perfectly  expressed,  broadly  or 
delicately,  slightly  or  completely,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  the  degree  of  attention  which  is  to  be  drawn  to  the 
particidar  object  by  the  part  it  plays  in  the  composition.  Where 
the  sublime  is  aimed  at,  such  distinctions  wiU  be  indicated  with 
severe  simplicity,  as  the  muscular  markings  in  a  colossal  statue. 
Where  beauty  is  the  object,  they  must  be  expressed  with  the  utmost 
refinement  of  which  the  hand  is  capable.  This  may  sound  like  a 
contradiction  of  a  principle,  advanced  by  the  highest  authorities ; 
but  it  is  only  a  contradiction  of  a  particular  and  most  mistaken 
application  of  them.     Much  evil  has  been  done  to  Art,  by  the  re- 
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marks  of  historical  painters  on  landscape.  Accustomed,  themselves, 
to  treat  their  back-grounds  slightly  and  boldly,  and  feeling  (though 
only  in  consequence  of  their  own  deficient  powers)  that  any  ap- 
proach to  completeness  of  detail  therein,  irgures  their  picture  by 
interfering  with  its  principal  subject,  they  naturally  lose  sight  of 
the  peculiar  and  intrinsic  beauties  of  things  which,  to  them,  are 
injurious  unless  subordinate.  Hence  the  frequent  advice  given  by 
Reynolds  and  others,  to  neglect  specific  form  in  Lmdscape,  and  treat 
its  materials  in  large  masses,  aiming  only  at  general  truths, — the 
flexibility  of  foliage,  but  not  its  kind — the  rigidity  of  rock,  but  not 
its  mineral  character.  In  the  passage  most  especially  bearing  on 
this  subject  (in  the  eleventh  lecture  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds,)  we  are  told 
that  '  The  landscape  painter  works  not  for  the  virtuoso  or  the 
naturalist,  but  for  the  common  observer  of  life  and  nature/  Yet 
the  sculptor  is  not  for  this  reason  permitted  to  be  wanting  either 
in  knowledge  or  expression  of  anatomical  detail ;  and  the  more  re- 
fined that  expression  can  be  rendered,  the  more  perfect  is  his  work. 
That  which  to  the  anatomist  is  the  end,  is  to  the  sculptor  the 
means.  The  former  desires  details  for  their  own  sake, — ^the  latter 
that  by  means  of  them  he  may  kindle  his  work  with  life,  and  stamp 
it  with  beauty.  And  so  in  landscape ;  botanical  or  geological  details 
are  not  to  be  given  as  matters  of  curiosity  or  subject  of  search,  but 
as  the  ultimate  elements  of  every  species  of  expression  and  order  of 
loveliness." — Pp.  xxxvii. — ^xxxix.  of  the  PrefiM»  to  the  second 
edition. 

The  erroneous  principles  thus  theoretically  promulgated 
have  received  strong  confirmation  firom  the  high  place  which 
the  works  of  Claude  Lorraine  have  long  held  in  public  esti- 
mation. Without  doubt^  this  general  admiration  has  never 
been  wholly  misplaced,  nor  long  conceded  to  works  devoid  of 
all  high  excellence.  But  it  has  been^  we  think^  somewhat 
unreflecting  and  indiscriminate ;  showing  itself  so  little 
conversant  with  the  facts  and  principles  of  Natnre  and  of 
true  Beauty,  as  never  to  have  thought  of  detaching  such 
portions  of  his  works  as  are  true  and  harmonious,  from 
those  which  are  false  and  discordant.  By  so  doing,  criti- 
cism would  have  aided  the  student  in  the  difficult  process 
of  unravelling  these  '^tangled  yams  of  good  and  evil.*' 

That  Claude  has  frequently  rendered  the  truths  of  sky 
and  water^  and  in  his  best  works  embodied  much  that  is 
most  attractive  and  fairest  in  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
southern  climes ;  that  he  has  often  truly  apprehended  and 
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exquisitely  pourtraycd  the  highest  and  the  rarest  of  Nature's 
aspects^  some  few  of 

"  Those  looks  so  like  to  feeling 
Which  the  great  and  glorious  things  of  Nature  ever  wear  ;'* 

will,  we  suppose,  be  denied  by  none ;  and  certainly  is  not 
by  the  '^  Oxford  Graduate/'  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
Claude  has  not  given  the  highest  interpretation  of  the 
actual  scenes  which  he  professes  to  have  rendered.  At 
most,  he  aimed  at  the  exhibition  of  those  calm  and  sunny 
aspects  of  cultivated  regions  which  may  be  described  as 
"  pastoral/'  or  "  idyllic/'  The  varied  character  and  im- 
passioned life  of  solitary  Nature  were  never  in  his  thoughts, 
and  so  never  found  expression  on  his  canvass. 

Thus  considered,  we  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  a 
palliation  if  not  a  complete  justification  of  many  incon- 
gruities charged  on  his  works  by  our  author.  Weak  and 
inefficient  as  are  his  renderings  of  the  individual  scenes 
that  lay  before  him, — discordant  and  false  as  the  composi- 
tion of  his  pictures  appears  when  we  compare  them  with 
the  objects  they  are  said  to  represent;  we  do,  nevertheless, 
receive  from  them  a  certain  unity  of  impression,  not  indeed 
grand  or  elevating,  but  calm  and  pleasing;  sufficiently 
admirable,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  vindicate  his  combinations 
from  the  charge  of  being  altogether  ^'unnatural  and  im- 
possible" (p.  Ivii.  Preface).  Unfortunately,  the  admirers 
of  Claude,  not  content  with  these  praises,  have  held  him 
up  to  the  imitation  of  the  student,  as  a  master  who  has 
achieved  the  highest  excellence  in  all  points,  and  unfolded 
every  secret  of  Nature  and  of  Art ;  with  a  perfection  so 
absolute  and  unapproachable  as  to  forbid  all  hope  of  rivalry. 
With  the  intention  of  destroying  such  fallacies  of  blind 
veneration  and  hopelessness,  the  ''  Oxford  Graduate"  ex- 
amines, and  severely  criticises  as  follows,  some  of  his  most 
celebrated  productions ;  among  others,  that  known  to  the 
Italians  by  the  name  of  "  II  Mulino." 

"  This  is,  I  believe,  a  fair  example  of  what  is  commonly  called  an 
*  ideal'  landscape,  i.  e.,  a  group  of  the  artist's  studies  from  nature, 
individually  spoiled,  selected  with  such  opposition  of  character  as 
may  ensure  their  neutralizing  each  other's  elTect,  and  united  with 
suihcient  unnaturalness  and  violence  of  association  as  to  ensure  their 
producing  a  general  sensation  of  the  impossible.     Let  us  analyse 
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the  separate  subjects  a  little  iu  this  ideal  work  of  Claude's.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  more  impressive  scene  on  earth  than  the  solitary 
extent  of  the  Campagna  of  Bome  under  evening  light.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  himself  for  a  moment  withdrawn  from  the  sounds  and 
motion  of  the  living  world,  and  sent  forth  alone  into  this  wild  and 
wasted  plain.  The  earth  yields  and  crumbles  beneath  his  foot, 
tread  he  never  so  lightly,  for  its  substance  is  white,  hollow,  and 
carious,  like  the  dusty  wreck  of  the  bones  of  men.  The  long 
knotted  grass  waves  and  tosses  feebly  in  the  evening  wind,  and  the 
shadows  of  its  motion  shake  feverishly  along  the  banks  of  ruin 
that  lift  themselves  to  the  sunlight ;  lullocks  of  mouldering  earth 
heave  around  him,  as  if  the  dead  beneath  were  struggling  in  their 
sleep ;  scattered  blocks  of  black  stone,  four-square,  remnants  of 
mighty  edifices,  not  one  left  upon  another,  lie  upon  them  to  keep 
them  down.  A  dull,  purple,  poisonous  haze  stretches  level  along  the 
desert,  veiling  its  spectral  wrecks  of  massy  ruins,  on  whose  rents 
the  red  light  rests  like  dying  fire  on  defiled  altars.  The  blue  ridge 
of  the  Alban  mount  lifts  itself  against  a  solemn  space  of  green,  clear, 
quiet  sky.  Watch-towers  of  dark  clouds  stand  stedfastly  along  the 
promontories  of  the  Appenines.  From  the  plain  to  the  mountains, 
the  shattered  aqueducts,  pier  beyond  pier,  melt  into  the  darkness, 
like  shadowy  and  countless  troops  of  funeral  mourners  passing 
from  a  nation's  grave.  Let  us,  with  Claude,  make  a  few  *'  ideal" 
alterations  in  this  landscape.  First,  we  wiU  reduce  the  multitudi- 
nous precipices  of  the  Appenines  to  foiir  sugar-loaves.  Secondly, 
we  will  remove  the  Alban  mount,  and  put  a  large  dust  heap  in  its 
stead ;  next  we  will  knock  down  the  greater  part  of  the  aqueducts, 
and  leave  only  an  arch  or  two,  that  their  infinity  of  length  may  no 
longer  be  painful  from  its  monotony.  For  the  purple  mist  and  de- 
clining sun  we  will  substitute  a  bright  blue  sky,  with  round  white 
clouds.  Finally,  we  will  get  rid  of  the  unpleasant  ruins  in  the 
foreground,  we  will  plant  some  handsome  trees  therein,  we  will  send 
for  some  fiddlers,  and  get  up  a  dance,  and  a  pic-nic  party.  It  will 
be  found  throughout  the  picture  that  the  same  species  of  improve- 
ment is  made  on  the  materials  which  Claude  had  read^  to  his  hand. 
The  descending  slopes  of  the  City  of  Bome,  towards  the  pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestius,  supply  not  only  Imes  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty 
and  variety,  but  matter  for  contemplation — ^reflection,  in  every 
fragment  of  their  buildings.  This  passage  has  been  idealized  by 
Claude  into  a  set  of  similar  round  towers,  respecting  which  no  idea 
can  be  formed  but  that  they  are  uninhabitable,  and  to  which  no 
interest  can  be  attached  beyond  the  difficulty  of  conjecturing  what 
they  could  have  been  built  for.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  are 
rendered  unimpressive  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  water-mill,  and 
inexplicable  by  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  soldiers.     The  glide 
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of  the  muddy  streams  of  the  melancholy  Tiber  and  Anio  throughout 
the  Campagna  is  impressive  in  itself,  but  altogether  ceases  to  be  so 
when  we  cBsturb  their  stillness  of  motion  by  a  weir,  adorn  their 
neglected  flow  with  a  handsome  bridge,  and  cover  their  neglected 
surface  with  punts,  nets,  and  fishermen.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  ex- 
pected, that  landscapes  like  this  should  have  any  effect  on  the  human 
heart,  except  to  harden  or  to  degrade  it,  to  lead  it  from  the  love  of 
what  is  simple,  earnest  and  pure,  to  what  is  as  sophisticated  and 
corrupt  in  arrangement,  as  erring  and  imperfect  in  detail.  So  long 
as  such  works  are  held  up  for  imitation,  landscape  painting  must  be 
a  manufacture,  its  productions  must  be  toys,  and  its  patrons  must 
be  children." — (Preface,  p.  Ivii. — Ix. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  numerous  principles  and  illustrations  which  are 
unfolded  in  this  first  volume.  In  fact^  the  major  portion 
of  it  is  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  but  one  highest 
principle;  that  we  mean  which  enjoins  such  a  diligent 
and  scientific  investigation  of  Nature  and  her  laws^  as  will 
confirm  the  artist  in  the  belief  that ''  he  who  walks  humbly 
with  her,  will  seldom  be  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  Art," 
and  kindle  in  his  mind  the  desire  to  '^  render  to  the  world 
iAiSit  purity  of  impression  which  can  alone  render  the  result 
of  art  an  instrument  of  good,  or  its  labour  deserving  of 
gratitude."  Whatever  may  be  the  correctness  of  the 
"  Oxford  Graduate's"  judgments  on  some  of  Mr.  Turner's 
works,  we  know  that  these  decisions  result  from  a  patient 
examination  and  ardent  love  of  their  great  prototype;  and 
this  habitual  reference  to  the  authority  of  Nature  as  su- 
preme, and  that  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  by  arousing 
in  other  minds  a  spirit  of  free  and  unbiassed  inquiry^  is 
the  surest  guarantee  for  the  ultimate  rectification  of  any 
such  erroneous  estimates  of  these  or  other  works. 

As  he  observes ;  those  among  his  opponents  who  once 
contested  Mr.  Turner's  claim  to  be  considered  a  great  artist, 
on  the  ground  that  his  pictures  were  "  not  like  nature," 
have  now  abandoned  this  ground,  and  taken  refuge  in  a 
general  denunciation  of  the  *'  natural  style."  Is  it  then 
a  necessary  consequence,  that  because  it  behoves  every 
Artist  truly  to  apprehend  the  facts  that  Nature  and  hu- 
manity present  to  his  view,  that  this  apprehension  must 
be  indiscriminate,  merely  imitative,  un-ideal,  in  short, 
all  that  in  common  parlance  is  called  natural  in  art  ?     In- 
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deed,  if  eyesight  were  identical  with  insight ;  if^  because 
genius  may  not  descend  to  copy^  it  can  therefore  dispense 
with  all  knowledge  of  the  objects  it  deals  with, — we  might, 
in  that  case,  attach  some  importance  to  the  remark  of  an 
anonymous  critic,  "  If  people  want  to  see  Nature,  let  them 
go  and  look  at  herself/^ — Preface,  p.  Ixix.  Nature  re- 
mains one  and  the  same  through  ages ;  her  beauty  and  her 
greatness  unchanged,  while  men's  conceptions  of  her  pre- 
sence and  attributes  have  varied  from  age  to  age  with  the 
mutations  of  religious  spirit,  scientific  insight,  and  ima- 
ginative genius;  whose  power,  having  once  wrought  in 
the  artist's  mind,  and  enlightened  his  eye,  still  continues 
for  us,  written  in  the  monuments  that  exhibit  the  very 
"  form  and  pressure "  of  his  genius.  This  critic's  invita- 
tion to  "  people,''  is  indeed  sufficiently  wide  and  compre- 
hensive. We  may,  at  pleasure,  suppose  it  addressed  to 
"  people "  differing  iu  character  and  language,  in  culture 
and  customs ;  to  races  removed  from  each  other  by  position, 
and  still  more  by  character;  to  some  whose  modes  of 
"  seeing  Nature ''  evince  the  highest  capacities  for  moral 
and  intellectual  greatness ;  or  again,  to  others  whose  eye- 
sight is  of  a  range  so  limited  as  may  raise  doubts  of  their 
capacity  to  "  see  Nature ''  truly  in  any  shape.  All  may 
answer  to  it,  in  the  various  language  of  Art  and  Poetry ; 
yet  none  alike.  We  think,  that  even  a  slight  observation 
of  the  different  solutions  which  have,  in  fact,  been  given  in 
the  course  of  the  world's  history,  to  this  problem  of  "  see- 
ing Nature,''  may  satisfy  us,  that  while  the  facts  appre- 
hended have  varied  in  depth,  variety,  and  importance, 
with  the  native  genius  and  intellectual  power  of  the  artist, 
under  no  circumstances  whatever  have  an  intelligent  and 
reverential  study  of  Nature's  works  been  successfully  dis- 
pensed with.  The  contempt  of  mere  Nature,  expressed  in 
the  language  we  have  quoted,  and  the  slighting  comment 
on  its  relation  to  Art,  seem  strange  in  a  country  whose 
people  have  ever  been  distinguished  for  a  fine  and  true 
love  of  natural  scenery,  and  which  numbers  among  its 
greatest  Poets,  artists  such  as  Shakspeare  and  Chaucer; 
whose  genius  was  equally  conspicuous  for  a  nice  and  deli- 
cate appreciation  of  facts,  as  for  the  artistic  power  of 
selection  that  brings  these  into  harmony  with  the  ideal 
sympathies  they  are  intended  the  illustrate.     Such  views. 
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however,  seem  not  at  variance  with  the  general  tendency 
of  the  so-called  idealizing  doctrines  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  Certainly,  it  may  well  be  conceded,  that 
even  in  landscape  painting,  the  chief  aim  of  a  good  Artist 
is  to  seize  stich  aspects  of  the  physical  nature  that  lies 
around  him,  as  will  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  men,  and  touch  their  sympathies  most  deeply.  Art 
is  not  Science,  or  pure  intellectiuil  insight :  but  she  avails 
herself  of  the  resources  these  richly  afford  for  the  realization 
of  her  peculiar  aims.  Abandoning  this  path,  the  Artist 
sinks  into  the  artisan ;  and  the  Painter  no  longer  assert- 
ing his  claim  to  consideration,  as  one  who  thinks  poetically 
in  the  language  of  form  and  colour,  can  be  ranked  little 
higher  than  as  an  elaborate  sign-painter.  But  where,  we 
may  ask,  can  the  modern  artist  look  for  examples  of  that 
ideal  beauty  in  Landscape-painting,  which  the  criticism  of 
the  "Oxford  Graduate'^  refuses  to  acknowledge,  as  given 
in  the  works  of  Claude  and  Gaspar  Poussiii  ?  Chiefly,  we 
think,  in  the  noble  back-grounds  that  adorn  so  many  of 
the  chef  iPtBiwres  of  the  great  masters  in  religious  and 
historical  art.  Those  in  our  National  Gallery,  from  the 
hands  of  Titian,  Nicholas  Poussin,  Rubens,  and  Domeni- 
chino,  are  specimens,  perhaps,  as  fine  as  any  to  be  seen 
out  of  Italy.  The  scenery  of  these  noble  pictures,  truth- 
ful, yet  altogether  imaffinative  and  ideal,  blends  admirably 
with  the  human  interests  which  form  the  dominant  feature ; 
and  is  less  commonly  noticed  than  they  are  only  by  reason 
of  their  perfect  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  subject, 
and  their  subordination  to  the  general  effect.  It  seems, 
that  the  "  open  secrets  *'  of  outward  and  physical  Nature 
are  never  so  well  seized,  and  so  truly  interpreted,  as  where 
the  Artist's  intellect  and  imagination  is  most  deeply  con- 
versant with  divine  thoughts  and  human  sympathies  of  an 
elevated  order.  In  connection  with  these  comments  on  the 
relation  of  Nature  to  Art,  we  would  recal  to  our  readers' 
recollection  the  beautiful  lines  of  a  great  thinker  and  a  fine 
poet ;  whose  opinion  it  seems  not  to  have  been,  that  in  order 
to  see  Nature ''  we  have  only  to  "  go  and  look  at  her.'' 


"  O  lady,  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 
Aiid  in  our  life  does  Nature  live ; 
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Ours  is  her  wedding  garment,  ours  her  shroud ! 
And  would  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allowed 
To  the  poor,  loveless,  ever-anxious  crowd. 
Ah !   from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud, 

Enveloping  the  Earth. — 
And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 
A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth. 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element." 

D^ection,  an  Ode,  by  8,  T.  Coleridge. 

The  chief  aim  of  our  author's  first  volume,  as  an  expo- 
sition of  the  physical  laws  that  form  the  groundwork  of 
Beauty  and  Sublimity,  necessarily  precluded  that  sys- 
tematic exhibition  of  the  ultimate  principles  of  aesthetic 
science,  which  was  reserved  for  the  subsequent  one.  In- 
dependently of  its  intrinsic  interest,  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  former  is  a  fit  mental  prepai*ation  before  entering  on 
the  new  and  in  many  respects  admirable  analysis  of  the 
Imagination  and  constituents  of  Beauty  contained  in  the 
latter ;  one  which,  although  widely  different  fi^m  the  very 
prevalent  view  that  confuses  the  "  imaginative "  with  the 
'^  imaginary,''  insists  no  less  on  the  high  Idea  of  Art,  as 
an  exercise  of  the  free  and  creative  powers  of  Mind. 

The  tribute  of  admiration  paid  by  the  '*  Oxford  Gra- 
duate "  to  our  modern  Landscape-painters,  as  faithful  in- 
terpreters of  Nature,  does  not  proceed  from  any  blind- 
ness of  partiality,  or  any  incapability  of  seeing  the  faults 
under  which  they  now  labour,  and  of  discovering  the 
higher  aims  which  they  should  endeavour  to  realize. 
Of  their  '^  lightness  and  desultoriness  of  intention,"  and 
also  of  a  proneness  to  '^  mechanical  copyism  of  unimpor- 
tant subjects"  apparent  in  their  works,  he  speaks  in 
strong  condemnation.  He  has  succeeded  well  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  assigning  to  each  of  the  principal  living  artists 
the  place  due  to  his  characteristic  excellences.  We  think, 
that  it  could  hardly  have  been  accomplished  with  greater 
judgment  and  impartiality,  and  embrace  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  sympathy  and  concurrence  in  the  following 
noble  views ;  advanced  by  him  in  exculpation  of  any  undue 
partiality  for  the  works  of  our  modern  Landscape  artists. 
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on  Us  part,  and  in  behalf  of  a  generous  appreciation  of 
"  living  worth  *'  on  ours. 

"  If,  in  the  application  of  these  principles,  in  spite  of  my  endea 
vour  to  render  it  impartial,  the  feehng  and  fondness  which  I  have  for 
some  works  of  modem  art  escape  me  sometimes,  where  it  should  not, 
let  it  be  pardoned,  as  little  more  than  a  fair  counterbalance  to  that 
peculiar  veneration  with  which  the  works  of  the  older  masters,  asso- 
ciated as  they  have  ever  been  in  our  ears  with  the  expression  of  what- 
ever is  great  or  perfect,  are  usually  regarded  by  the  reader.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  veneration  is  wrong,  nor  that  we  should  be  less 
attentive  to  the  repeated  words  of  time ;  but  let  us  not  forget,  that 
if  honour  be  for  the  dead,  gratitude  can  only  be  for  the  living.  He 
who  has  once  stood  beside  the  grave,  to  look  back  upon  the  com- 
panionship which  has  been  for  ever  closed ;  feeling  how  impotent 
there  are  the  wild  love,  or  the  keen  sorrow,  to  give  one  instant's 
pleasure  to  the  pulseless  heart,  or  atone,  in  the  lowest  measure,  to 
the  departed  spirit  for  the  hour  of  unkindness,  will  scarcely  for  the 
future  incur  that  debt  to  the  heart,  which  can  only  be  discharged 
to  the  dust.  But  the  lesson  which  men  receive  as  individuals,  they 
do  not  learn  as  nations.  Again  and  again  they  have  seen  their 
noblest  descend  into  the  grave,  and  have  thought  it  enough  to  gar- 
laud  the  tombstone  when  they  had  not  crowned  the  brow,  and  to 
pay  the  honour  to  the  ashes  which  they  had  denied  to  the  spirit. 
Let  it  not  displease  them  that  they  are  bidden,  amidst  the  tumult 
and  the  dazzle  of  their  busy  life,  to  listen  for  the  few  voices,  and 
watch  for  the  few  lamps  which  God  has  toned  and  lighted,  to  charm 
and  to  guide  them,  that  they  may  not  learn  their  sweetness  by  their 
silence,  nor  their  light  by  their  decay." — Vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8. 

The  interesting  "  Handbook  ^'  of  Dr.  Kugler  has  already 
been  before  the  public  for  several  years,  supplying  a  great 
want  in  English  literature/ and  most  sei*viceable  to  the 
traveller  who  visits  the  favourite  land  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
From  the  nature  of  its  aim^  however^  as  intended  at  once 
to  exhibit  the  history  of  all  the  principal  schools  and  epochs 
of  Catholic  Art  in  Italy^  and  to  give  a  catalogue  raisonnee 
of  the  chief  works  of  its  greatest  masters ,  it  is^  we  thinks 
deJScient  in  the  fulness  of  exposition  and  comment  so  de- 
sirable on  a  subject^  with  the  scientific  and  aesthetic  prin- 
ciples of  which  the  English  public  is  but  little  familiar.  In 
estimating  the  fitness  of  the  work  for  diffusing  a  finer  taste 
and  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  literary  character  and  position  of 
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the  German  nation,  to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed. 
The  eminent  thinkers  who  in  succession^  for  the  space  of  a 
century  past,  have  engaged  in  philosophical  discussions, 
have,  almost  without  exception,  extended  the  range  of  their 
contemplations  to  the  Fine  Arts,  each  laying  down,  for 
the  basis  of  these,  such  principles  as  best  accorded  with 
the  general  character  of  his  speculative  system.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  diversity  of  opinion  necessarily  seen  in 
the  views  of  so  many  individual  characters  and  independent 
thinkers,  there  have  emerged  out  of  this  seeming  chaos,  a 
certain  number  of  general  and  definite  sesthetic  principles, 
almost  universally  acknowledged  as  the  groundwork  of  a 
new  Science.  Yery  general  some  of  them  indeed  are ;  so 
much  so  as  to  render  it  often  difficult  to  discover  the 
unanimity  of  thought  amidst  the  diversity  of  application. 
One  of  these  Mr.  Eastlake  notices  as  the  requirement  of 
that  "  individual  character,  the  moral  physiognomy,  which, 
in  its  sincerity  of  passion,  atones  for  so  many  defects  ;^^ 
well  remarking,  that  "  the  principle  to  which  the  present 
age  leans,  would  include  all  Art  which  is  remarkable  for 
spontaneous  feeling,  and  singleness  of  aim;  and  if  critics 
differ,  it  is  only  in  the  predilection  for  peculiar  qualities, 
for  peculiar  kinds  of  originality.^'  These  al)8tract  re- 
searches, having  for  their  object  the  discovery  of  the  ulti- 
mate groundwork  of  Art  in  the  structure  of  the  human 
Mind^  the  investigation  of  its  aim  and  functions,  have 
given  an  impulse  to  historic  efforts.  In  accordance  with 
the  admirable  organization  and  division  of  labour  which 
subsist  in  the  German  literary  world,  we  find  this  constant 
interchange  of  thought  between  the  philosophic  thinker 
and  the  historian ;  the  former  suggesting  general  views  in 
Art,  wliich  the  latter  verifies  or  modifies  in  their  application 
to  the  works  of  individual  masters.  The  result  has  been, 
such  views  of  the  gradual  development  of  schools,  of  their 
relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  social  and  religious  Life 
of  which  they  were  the  reflex  and  product,  as  Kugler's  ably 
written  " Handbook '^  presents;  brief,  systematic,  some- 
what technical,  and  presupposing  a  peculiar  sort  of  mental 
discipline,  which,  we  think,  docs  not  exist  to  any  great 
dejrree,  except  among  the  literary  classes  of  Germany. 
Serviceable  as  this  work,  even  in  its  present  state,  is  to 
the  traveller  desirous  of  cultivating  his  mental  powers,  and 
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confirming  hia  admiration  of  the  Italian  paintings^  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  Art,  its  value 
would  be  enhanced  by  a  greater  expansion  and  illustration 
of  the  more  abstract  views  which  are  here  rather  suggested 
than  developed.  It  might  thus  become  still  more  accept- 
able in  this  country,  where  we  never  enjoy  and  appreciate 
a  general  principle,  so  much  as  in  its  application.  The 
editor's  preface  affords  some  interesting  views  of  the  nature 
and  aims  of  Art ;  and  those  portions  especially  which  re- 
late to  the  religious,  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  influ- 
ences, which,  in  fact,  decided  the  character  of  the  Catholic 
Mind,  as  evinced  alike  in  the  Man  and  in  the  Artist.  In 
speaking  of  the  "  influences  of  religion,  of  social  and  po- 
litical relations,  and  of  letters,^'  as  ^^associations  which 
are  in  danger  at  first  of  superseding  the  consideration  of 
the  Art  as  such,''  Mr.  Eastlake  does  not  appear  to  give 
due  weight  to  these  considerations ;  which,  sufficiently  im- 
portant even  with  regard  to  technical  and  extrinsic  condi- 
tions of  paintings,  are  essential,  if  we  would  enter  into  their 
spirit,  or  attain  to  a  comprehension  of  the  ideas  they  em- 
body, and  the  characters  they  represent.  Putting  special 
dogmas  of  the  Catholic  religion  out  of  the  question,  and 
considering  its  creed  merely  in  the  light  of  a  general  Sys- 
tem of  BeUef,  inculcating  views  of  life ;  proposing  religious 
and  moral  aims,  and,  from  its  long  continuance  and  prodi- 
gious mental  ascendancy,  forming  alike  individual  and 
social  character; — the  correctness  of  his  assertion,  "that  the 
difference  or  abuse  of  creeds  may  be  said,  in  most  cases, 
to  affect  works  of  Art  only  in  their  extrinsic  condition," 
may  well  be  questioned.  The  inferiority  in  expression  of 
the  portraitures  of  Christ,  and  that  in  the  great  majority 
even  of  the  best  works,  is  a  circumstance  which  is  striking, 
and,  we  believe,  indisputable.  It  derives  its  source,  however, 
from  the  prevailing  modes  of  conception ;  which  are  them- 
selves the  result  of  certain  well-known  dogmas,  that 
entered  into  the  Catholic  interpretation  of  Christianity. 
These  inculcated  the  degeneracy  and  fall  of  the  whole 
human  race,  and  the  subsequent  assumption  of  the  human 
form  and  frailties  by  a  divine  person ;  with  the  view  of  ac- 
complishing, by  such  humiliation,  its  final  restoration  to 
the  Divine  favour.  This  miracle  of  reconciliation  forms  a 
principal  feature  in  the  Catholic  system,  modified,  however. 
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by  the  rude  and  imaginatiye  character  of  the  people  with 
whom  it  first  gained  ground.  The  uncultivated  mind  of 
these  early  periods,  greatly  leaning  in  its  views  of  human 
nature  to  its  physical  rather  than  to  its  mental  and  spiritual 
aspects,  regarded  more  the  sufferings  endured,  than  the 
inborn  greatness  by  which  this  divine  person  triumphed 
over  these,  or  the  grand  aims  that  inspired  his  actions, 
and  sustained  his  energies.  Here,  as  always,  we  may  ob- 
serve the  strongest  affinity  between  the  prevailing  concep- 
tions of  Christ,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  the 
society  in  which  they  originated.  The  struggling  and 
suffering  condition  of  Christianity  itself,  in  the  ages  of  its 
first  promulgation,  is  touchingly  expressed  by  their  image 
of  its  Divine  Founder.  "  He  was  rejected  and  despised  of 
men.''  The  thought  was  one  of  consolation  to  the  Chris- 
tian disciple ;  it  formed  a  strong  and  true  link  of  sympathy, 
inspiring  courage  and  sustaining  hope.  It  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  this  earliest  idea  of  the  Christian 
mind  had  not  clung  to  it  in  all  succeeding  times. 

Tliese  conceptions,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  some  of 
the  finest  strains  of  ecclesiastical  music,  were  far  from  being 
equally  favourable  to  the  progress  of  Fainting  and  Sculp- 
ture. Of  a  nature  not  uncongenial  to  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  oriental  jasceticism,  they  imparted  intensity 
and  graphic  force  to  the  artist's  imagination;  but  the 
noble  and  ideal  character  which  belongs  to  the  highest 
range  of  Art,  does  not  appear  in  the  emaciated,  contracted, 
uninspired  countenances  which  we  meet  so  constantly  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  these  Arts.  These,  interesting  and 
important  when  viewed  as  historical  illustrations,  deservedly 
occupy  a  large  place  in  the  researches  of  modem  critics; 
who,  however,  not  content  with  pointing  attention  to  the 
intensity  of  feeling  and  simplicity  of  aim  which  constitute 
their  real  titles  of  merit,  seem  disposed  to  regard  them  as 
marking  the  highest  point  of  ideal  perfection  attainable 
by  art ;  considering  subsequent  works  imperfect  in  propor- 
tion as  they  recede  from  these  primitive  models,  and 
exchange  their  uniformity  and  stiffness  for  life,  animation, 
and  nature.  It  is  of  great  importance,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  criticism,  but  to  the  prospects  of  modem  Art,  that 
these  productions  should  be  rated  at  a  value  no  higher 
than  their  intrinsic  merit  warrants.     Undue  admiration 
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diverts  the  attention  from  the  really  great  qualities  of  the 
later  and  more  perfect  schools;  whose  founders^  living  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  society,  saw  around  them  forms^ 
models^  and  countenances^  more  in  accordance  with  the 
higher  ideas  of  religion^  and  wider  views  of  life,  which  they 
sought  to  embody  in  their  works.  It  is  in  the  delineation 
of  beings,  raised  by  their  supernatural  character  and  posi- 
tion above  the  trials  and  frailties  of  earthly  life ;  and  of 
those  endowed  with  attributes  so  high  and  noble  as, 
according  to  the  view  of  those  times,  might  justify  the  faith 
that  they  had  received  a  supernatural  mission  to  be  per- 
formed on  earth,  that  we  must  especially  seek  the  great- 
ness of  Catholic  Art.  These  we  find  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion in  the  works  of  the  great  Roman,  Florentine,  and 
Venetian  schools,  where  the  ideal  phase  of  Catholic  Art 
appears  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory. 

Having  remarked  some  imperfect,  but  characteristic, 
conceptions  common  to  this  Religion  and  its  Art, 
we  may  now  mention,  as  an  example  of  subjects  treated 
with  high  intelligence  and  artistic  excellence,  the  Ma- 
donna, a  character  which,  in  the  hands  of  Raphael  and 
Titian,  became  a  noble  impersonation  of  the  simplest  and 
most  touching  traits  of  religious  trust  and  maternal  affec- 
tion. While  differing  from  Mr.  Eastlake,  as  to  the  historic 
importance  and  social  influence  of  creedjs,  we  are  far  from 
denying  the  truth  of  his  observation,  that  "  these  subjects 
are  often  the  vehicles  of  feelings  to  which  all  classes  of 
Christians  are  more  or  less  alive.''  The  position  of  these 
artists  is,  in  this  respect,  the  same  as  that  of  Homer, 
Dante,  Shakspeare,  Milton ;  men  whose  intellect  and  cha- 
racter were,  in  great  measure,  cast  in  the  mould  of  their 
age,  receiving  from  it  the  colouring  of  place  and  nation,  of 
cotemporary  thought  and  religion;  but  "bodying  forth" 
these  in  *'  shapes  unknown,''  of  such  high  and  universal 
greatness  as  it.  belongs  only  to  individual  genius  to  con- 
ceive and  realize.  Their  works  could  have  arisen  only  in 
those  very  times,  and  amidst  those  very  influences ;  but 
their  universality  and  greatness  appear  in  this ;  that  they 
are  listened  to  with  ever  increasing  reverence,  as  the  sphere 
of  intelligence  widens,  and  society,  abandoning  her  former 
position,  advances  to  new  and  higher  stages  of  progress. 

We  cannot  do  more,  at  present,  than  speak  in  general 
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terms  of  the  '^  Oxford  Graduate's  '^  second  volume.  The 
interesting  criticism  he  gives  of  the  work  of  Tintoret,  and 
other  masters,  are  deserving  of  great  though  not  unquali- 
fied praise ;  being,  as  we  think,  not  unfrequentlv  exagge- 
rated, and  strongly  marked  by  the  author's  partialities  for 
particular  subjects  and  styles  of  art.  In  these,  especially 
as  they  relate  to  the  older  masters,  we  cannot  participate. 
Indeed,  the  enthusiastic  and  impassioned  tone  in  which 
these  criticisms  are  written,  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
quiet,  almost  austere,  character  of  the  originiJs.  While 
joining  with  him  in  the  wish,  that  a  genuine  love  of  Art 
and  intelligence  of  its  lofty  aims  may  be  diffused  throughout 
society ;  we  certainly  differ  widely  from  some  views  put 
forward  in  this  volume,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  what 
these  aims  are.  His  admiration  so  constantly  and  sin- 
cerely expressed  for  the  "  intense  and  glowing ''  minds  of 
the  Past,  would  meet  with  our  more  entire  sympathy  were 
it  less  frequently  mingled  with  a  contempt  for  the  aims, 
character,  and  tendencies  of  the  Present.  These  character- 
istics of  our  author's  mind  mark  themselves,  in  a  style 
habitually  vehement  rather  than  vigorous,  more  conspi- 
cuous for  an  accumulation  of  epithets  and  emotions  than 
for  lucid  statement  or  intellectual  repose,  poetical,  but 
bordering  on  that  species  of  Poetry  which  a  witty  Poet 
has  called  ^'  prose  run  mad."  We  mention  these  as  ge- 
neral, not  as  universal  characteristics  of  the  work ;  which, 
indeed,  contains  within  itself  convincing  proofs  of  its 
author's  ability  to  remove  these  defects  in  his  mode  of 
thinking  and  writing.  The  perusal  of  this  book,  if  as 
careful  as  that  to  which  its  originality  entitles  it,  explains, 
if  it  does  not  always  justify,  much  that  seems  peculiar 
and  extravagant;  and,  in  any  case,  must  impress  the 
mind  of  the  attentive  and  intelligent  reader  with  admi- 
ration and  gratitude  for  the  services  rendered  by  it  to  the 
cause  of  enlarged  taste  and  the  Fine  Arts. 
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Art.  hi.  —  CHARACTERISTICS  OF   MEN  OP 

GENIUS. 

Characteristics  of  Men  of  Genius;  a  Series  of  Biograpliical^ 
Historical,  and  Critical  Essays,  selected,  by  permission, 
chiefly  from  the  North  American  Review.  2  vols. 
Chapman :  London. 

These  volumes,  as  their  title-page  sets  forth,  are  selections 
from  American  Periodical  Literature ;  and,  from  the  mis- 
cellaneous nature  of  their  contents,  we  must  be  satisfied 
to  recommend  them,  without  attempting  to  review  them. 
Including  some  of  the  most  remarkable  names  in  the 
Church,  in  Poetry,  in  Art,  and  in  the  State ;  touching 
some  of  the  most  notable  points  in  the  world^s  History 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  nineteenth  century,  from  Hilde- 
brand  to  Wordsworth ;  and  giving  the  lives,  characters, 
and  works,  with  pen  and  sword,  of  sixteen  men  of  genius, 
with  an  elaborate  article  on  all  the  Poets  of  Germany 
from  the  beginning  of  time, — to  deal  with  such  a  work 
baflSes  the  critic^s  art  by  its  variety  and  complexity,  almost 
as  much  as  competent  judgment  upon  its  contents  tran- 
scends the  resources  of  his  knowledge.  Every  one  of  the 
characters  embraced  would  require  a  distinct  study,  with 
a  vast  amount  of  reading,  to  qualify  us  to  review  the  North 
American  Reviewers.  Neither  can  we  treat  the  work  sub- 
jectively, with  reference  to  the  mind  of  its  author,  for  the 
authorship  is  as  miscellaneous  as  the  contents.  We  must 
content  ourselves,  then,  with  saying  that  these  volumes 
will  be  found  agreeable,  instructive,  and  suggestive  read* 
ing.  They  are  earnest  and  thoughtful,  written,  with  a 
strong  purpose,  out  of  a  full  heart  and  an  ample  store  of 
knowledge.  Never  losing  sight  of  the  highest  ends  which 
Genius  should  serve,  they  are  unusually  free  from  one  of 
the  prevailing  faults  of  American  literature,  a  certain  am- 
bition both  of  matter  and  style.  It  is  clear  enough  that 
Macaulay's  Articles  in  the  Edinburgh  are  the  model  on 
which  many  of  these  papers  were  written,  but  they  have 
rather  suggested  a  legitimate  emulation,  by  giving  the  ex- 
ample of  graphic  review  writing,  than  furnished  a  copy  to  be 
closely  imitated.  Upon  the  whole  there  is  greater  ear- 
nestness, more  of  closeness  to  their  subject,  and,  we  should 
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thinks  more  of  a  special  preparation  for  their  task  in  these 
Trans- Atlantic  reviewers^  than  always  characterizes  the 
class  at  home. 

The  '  Men  of  Genins'  are  distributed  into  four  classes^ 
Ecclesiastics^  Poets^  Artists^  and  Statesmen.  The  charac- 
ters reviewed  under  the  head  of  Religion  are  Gregory 
the  Seventh,  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  Pascal,  rather  a  meagre 
selection,  and  all  from  one  church.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
clear  and  pleasant  style  of  these  Essays,  we  give  the  ac- 
count of  Hildebrand's  election  to  the  pontificate. 

"  The  pope  was  dead ;  the  good,  almost  great,  Alexander  had  gone 
to  render  his  account.  From  mouth  to  mouth  on  that  March  morn- 
ing, the  news  spread  through  Rome ;  and  every  street-group  buzzed 
with  praises  of  the  lost  pontiff.  The  artizan  had  lost  a  patron,  the 
poor  widow  a  supporter,  the  scholar  a  generous  friend,  the  church- 
man a  model  of  piety :  when  would  Borne  see  his  Uke  again ! 
'And  who  shall  succeed  our  most  excellent  Alexander?  Hilde- 
brand  knows ;  Hildebrand  will  choose ;  we  may  trust  the  Chancel- 
lor ;  he  will  arrange  it  for  us ;  has  he  not  done  so  since  the  time  of 
meek  old  Bnmo  ?'  All  eyes  turn  to  Hildebrand.  The  wise,  cold, 
calm  archdeacon — cold  and  calm  like  Heda  in  repose — ordered  a 
fast  of  three  days.  Meantime,  the  last  honours  should  be  paid  to 
the  body  wherein  once  dwelt  Anselm  of  Lucca,  Alexander  the 
Second.  Cardinals  and  bishops,  abbots  and  deacons,  priests  and 
monks,  in  long-drawn,  solemn,  files,  enter  St.  Peter's  Church ;  the 
heavy,  wavering  crowd  sways  this  way  and  that,  striving  to  open 
and  admit  the  sacred  throng.  Slowly  the  throng  passes  in,  Hilde- 
brand in  the  midst  of  them.    Murmurs  run  through  the  crowd — 

*  Let  us  name  our  bishop ;'  *  Choose  Hildebrand  for  our  Shepherd.* 

*  Yes,  name  him, — ^the  archdeacon, — St.  Peter  wishes  to  have  him 
for  a  successor.'  In  ever  louder  murmurs,  the  inarticulate  bass  of 
a  thousand  voices  swells  towards  clear,  individual,  utterance,  when 
Hildebrand  springs  to  the  pulpit.  The  murmurs  die  away  :  he  bids 
them  to  be  calm  as  he  is,  and  to  abandon  all  thought  of  him  as  the 
successor  of  their  sainted  father,  whose  burial  they  were  to  celebrate. 
But  the  ground-swell  of  popular  feeUng  is  not  to  be  calmed,  and 
the  deep  ocean  tones  begin  again.  A  Cardinal  rises  :  '  Brethren, 
this  is  the  man ;  from  the  time  of  Sainted  Leo,  he  has  guided  and 
defended  us  :  no  one  can  be  found  so  fit  to  rule ;  and  in  unison  with 
your  wish  clearly  expressed,  we  cardinals  and  bishops,  with  one 
voice  choose  Hildebrand  the  archdeacon  for  our  lord  and  pope.' 
The  multitude  reply,  *  Amen.*  And  now  bring  forth  the  robes  and 
sacred  crown,  clothe  him,  and  as  Gregory  the  Seventh,  salute  him 
head  of  Christendom. 
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'*  For  long  years  had  HQdebrand  looked  forward  to  that  day,  and 
yet  he  shook  and  trembled  when  it  came.  Was  he  a  coward,  then, — 
willing  to  fight  from  behind  popes'  backs,  but  fearful  of  being  in 
the  front  P  Surely  his  own  pontificate  disproves  that  suspicion.  Was 
he  truly  modest,  and  afraid  of  his  own  power  and  goodness  P  Few 
recorded  lives  show  more  of  self-reliance  and  dauntless  pride.  Did 
he  doubt  whether  the  hour  had  come  for  the  blow  to  be  struck 
which  he  had  so  long  meditated  P  Or  did  he  tremble  with  excite- 
ment P  Or  was  his  conduct  all  hypocrisy  P  Whatever  the  motive 
may  have  been,  he  shrank,  as  we  have  said,  when  the  power  was 
pressed  upon  him.  Trembling,  he  ascended  the  steps  of  the  ponti- 
fical throne ;  mildly  and  peaceably  he  asked  the  approval  of  the  Grer- 
man  prince,  as  was  proper  by  the  Canons  of  1059 ;  with  real  or 
assumed  humility,  he  declared  his  wish  to  be  free  from  the  cares 
and  burdens  of  the  papacy.  But  when  once  seated  firmly,  and  be- 
yond cavil  made  the  spiritual  ruler  of  Christ's  Church,  all  trembling 
ceased,  and  the  most  fearful  outbreaks  of  popular  or  regal  dis- 
pleasure could  not  move  his  fixed  purpose.  He  had  planted  him- 
self on  eternal  truth,  and  the  wind  and  the  rain  might  beat  upon, 
but  they  could  never  stir  him.  He  ascended  the  throne  ;  European 
unity  began  again,  and  the  sundered  nations  were  reunited  by  a  new 
idea."— Vol.  i.  p.  26. 

The  Poets,  the  characteristics  of  whose  genius  these 
Tolumes  attempt  to  determine,  are  Dante,  Petrarch,  Mil- 
ton, Shelley,  Byron,  Goethe,  Scott  and  Wordsworth.  The 
notices  of  all  these  Poets  are  marked  by  a  fulness  of 
knowledge ;  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  criticism  aim  at  pene- 
trating to  the  individual  springs  of  thought  and  feeling 
out  of  which  the  living  conceptions  arose.  They  are  ear- 
nest and  successful  efiPbrts  to  create  a  real  appreciation  of 
the  genius  of  their  subjects.  We  select  some  just  and  fine 
remarks  on  the  character  of  Milton,  in  whom  the  Man  was 
the  Poet. 

"  It  is  the  prerogative  of  this  great  man  to  stand  at  this  hoxa 
foremost  of  all  men  in  literary  history,  and  so  (shall  we  not  say  ?) 
of  aU  men,  in  the  power  to  inspire.  Virtue  goes  out  of  him  into 
others. — ^As  a  Poet,  Shakspeare  undoubtedly  transcends,  and  far 
surpasses  him  in  his  popularity  with  foreign  nations ;  but  Shak- 
spetffe  is  a  voice  merely ;  who  and  what  he  was  that  sang,  that 
sings,  we  know  not.  Milton  stands  erect,  commanding,  still  visible 
as  a  man  among  men,  and  reads  the  laws  of  the  moral  sentiment  to 
the  new  born  race.  There  is  something  pleasing  in  the  affection  with 
which  we  can  regard  a  man  who  died  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago 
in  the  other  hemisphere,  who,  in  respect  to  personal  relations,  is  to  us 
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as  the  wind,  yet  by  an  influence  purely  spiritual  makes  us  jealous  for 
his  fame  as  that  of  a  near  iriend.  He  is  identified  in  the  miud  with 
all  select  and  holy  images,  with  the  supreme  interests  of  the  human 
race.  If  hereby  we  attain  any  more  precision,  we  proceed  to  say, 
that  we  think  no  man  in  these  later  ages,  and  few  men  ever,  pos- 
sessed so  great  a  conception  of  the  manly  character.  Better  than 
any  other  he  has  discharged  the  office  of  every  great  man,  namely,  to 
raise  the  idea  of  Man  in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries  and  of 
posterity, — to  draw  after  nature  a  life  of  man  ;  exhibiting  such  a 
composition  of  grace,  of  strength,  and  of  virtue,  as  poet  had  not  de- 
scribed nor  hero  lived.  Human  nature  in  these  ages  is  indebted  to 
him  for  its  best  portrait.  Many  philosophers  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  have  formally  dedicated  their  study  to  this  problem  ; 
and  we  think  it  impossible  to  recal  one  in  those  countries  who  com- 
municates the  same  vibration  of  hope,  of  self-reverence,  of  piety,  of 
delight  in  beauty,  which  the  name  of  Milton  awakens.  Lord  Bacon, 
who  has  written  much  and  with  prodigious  ability  on  this  science, 
shrinks  and  falters  before  the  absolute  and  uncoiuily  Puritan.  Ba- 
con's Essays  are  the  portrait  of  an  ambitious  and  profound  calcu- 
lator, a  great  man  of  the  vulgar  sort.  Of  the  upper  world  of 
man's  being  they  speak  few  and  faint  words.  The  man  of  Locke 
is  virtuous  without  enthusiasm,  and  intelligent  without  poetry. 
Addison,  Pope,  Hume,  and  Johnson,  students,  with  very  unlike 
temper  and  success,  of  the  same  subject,  cannot,  taken  together, 
make  any  pretension  to  the  amount  or  the  quality  of  Milton's  in- 
spirations. The  man  of  Lord  Chesterfield  is  unworthy  to  touch  his 
garment's  hem.  Franklin's  man  is  a  frugal,  inoffensive,  tlirifty  citi- 
zen, but  savours  of  nothing  heroic.  Tlie  genius  of  France  has  not, 
even  in  her  best  days,  yet  cidminated  in  any  one  head,  not  in  Ros- 
seau,  not  in  Pascal,  not  in  Fenelon, — into  such  perception  of  all  the 
attributes  of  humanity,  as  to  entitle  it  to  any  rivalry  in  these  lists. 
In  Germany,  the  greatest  writers  are  still  too  recent  to  institute  a 
comparison ;  and  yet  we  are  tempted  to  say,  that  art  and  not  life 
seems  to  be  the  end  of  their  effort.  But  the  idea  of  a  purer  exist- 
ence than  any  he  saw  around  him,  to  be  realised  in  the  life  and  con- 
versation of  men,  inspired  every  act  and  every  writing  of  John  Mil- 
ton. He  defined  the  object  of  education  to  be,  '  to  fit  a  man  to 
perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both 
private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.'  He  declared  that  *  he  who 
would  aspire  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things,  ought  himself 
to  be  a  true  poem ;  that  is,  a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  heart 
and  honorablest  things,  not  presuming  to  sing  high  praises  of  heroic 
men,  or  famous  cities,  unless  he  have  in  himself  the  experience  and 
the  practice  of  all  that  which  is  praiseworthy.'  Nor  is  there  in  lite- 
rature a  more  noble  outline  of  a  wise  external  education  than  that 
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which  he  drew  up,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  in  his  Lietter  to  Samuel 
Hartlib.  The  muscles,  the  nerves,  and  the  flesh,  with  which  this 
skeleton  is  to  be  filled  up  and  covered,  exist  in  his  works,  and  must 
be  sought  there  ?"■— Vol.  i.  p.  199. 

Here  is  a  true  word  of  noble  apology  for  Shelley^  nobly 
spoken. 

"  So  much  did  Shelley  sacrifice  for  principles — ^principles,  alas,  in 
too  many  instances  unsound  and  injurious.  StUl  though  disapprov- 
ing these,  and  deprecating  their  influence  on  society,  may  we  not 
commend  the  simplicity  of  heart,  and  heroism  of  character,  with 
which  he  followed  to  their  consequence  the  principles  his  judgment 
approved  as  just  and  fit  P  That  the  conclusions  of  a  man's  intellect 
should  be  erroneous,  is  indeed  unfortunate,  and  generally  a  matter 
of  blame ;  but  that  his  heart  be  single,  that  his  speech  be  sincere, 
that  his  acting  be  the  fidl  expression  of  his  belief,  that  his  force  of 
passion  support  the  unchangeableness  of  his  will,  so  that  its  decrees 
come  not  short  of  the  certainty  of  fate,  that  no  soft  whisper  about 
forbidden  fruit  be  permitted  to  foul  the  ear  of  his  integrity,  nor  any 
selfish  desire,  covertly  nestling  in  his  bosom,  to  steal  away  the 
virginal  purity  of  his  disinterestedness — this  is  a  matter  of  approval 
among  all  men,  and  enough  to  cover  no  small  number  of  metaphy- 
sical sins.  We  may  learn  from  Shelley  other  lessons,  besides  those 
of  warning.  And  we  wish  that  many  a  lazy  advocate  of  orthodoxy 
would  take  of  this  unbeliever  lessons  in  impetuosity.  We  wish  that 
those  who  in  order  to  be  virtuous  lack  but  the  com'age  to  be  natiural, 
who  in  order  to  become  saints  and  heroes  even  need  but  to  be  them- 
selves, who  from  their  youth  up  have  kept  all  the  commandments, 
save  that  of  not  truckling  to  public  opinion,  when  false  and  tyran- 
nical, would  set  themselves  free,  and  public  opinion  right,  by  imitating 
the  intrepidity  of  this  '  sickly  sentimentalist.'  One  may  learn  firom 
Hercules,  to  beard  the  Lion ;  from  Napoleon,  at  Lodi,  to  charge  at 
the  cannon's  mouth ;  from  Martin  Luther,  to  throw  his  inkstand  at 
the  Devil ;  but  from  Shelley — ^he  may  learn,  when  armed  with  prin- 
ciples— still  more  when  they  are  not  false  ones,  to  fear  not  even 
public  opinion,'* — ^Vol.  i.  p.  223. 

The  only  Artists  characterized  in  these  Essays  are  Michael 
Angelo  and  Canova.  The  Article  on  the  former  is  of  great 
value.  As  a  sample^  we  give  a  passage  exhibiting  the  self 
dependence  and  the  moral  purity  of  genius. 

"  He  spoke  of  external  grace  as  '  the  frail  and  weaiy  weed,  in 
which  God  dresses  the  soul  that  he  has  called  into  Time.  As  firom 
the  fire  heat  cannot  be  divided,  no  more  can  beauty  horn  the  eternal.* 
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He  was  conscious  in  his  efforts  of  higher  aims  than  to  address  the 
eye.  He  sought,  through  the  eye,  to  reach  the  soul.  Therefore  as, 
in  the  first  place,  he  sought  to  approach  the  Beautiful  by  the  study 
of  the  True,  so  he  failed  not  to  make  the  next  step  of  progress,  and 
to  seek  Beauty  in  its  highest  form,  that  of  Groodness.  The  sublimity 
of  his  art  is  in  his  life.  He  did  not  only  build  a  divine  temple,  and 
paint  and  carve  saints  and  prophets.  He  lived  out  the  same  inspi- 
ration. There  is  no  spot  upon  his  fame.  The  fire  and  sanctity  of 
his  pencil  breathe  in  his  words.  When  he  was  informed  that  Paul  IV. 
desired  he  should  paint  again  the  aisle  of  the  Chapel  where  the 
Last  Judgment  was  painted,  because  of  the  indecorous  nudity  of  the 
figures,  he  replied,  '  Tell  the  Pope  that  this  is  easily  done.  Let 
him  reform  the  world,  and  he  will  find  the  pictures  will  reform 
themselves.'  He  saw  clearly  that  if  the  corrupt  and  vulgar  eyes, 
that  could  see  nothing  but  indecorum  in  his  terrific  prophets  and 
angels,  could  be  purified  as  his  own  were  pure,  they  would  only  find 
occasion  for  devotion  in  the  same  figures.  As  he  refused  to  undo 
his  own  work,  Daniel  di  Volterra  was  employed  to  clothe  the  figures ; 
hence  ludicrously  called  II  Bragheitone.  When  the  Pope  suggested 
to  him,  that  the  Chapel  would  be  enriched,  if  the  figures  were  orna- 
mented with  gold,  Michael  Angelo  replied,  '  In  those  days,  gold  was 
not  worn ;  and  the  characters  I  have  painted  were  neither  rich  nor 
desirous  of  wealth,  but  holy  men  with  whom  gold  was  an  object  of 
contempt.* "  —Vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

The  Statesmen  whose  portraitare  is  attempted  are  Ma- 
chiavelli,  Louis  the  Ninth,  and  Peter  the  Great.  The 
Essay  on  Machiavelli  is  an  elaborate  defence  of  his  charac- 
ter and  writings.  The  defence  is  founded  upon  the  light 
which  his  own  Correspondence,  and  the  order  in  which  his 
publications  appeared,  throw  upon  his  real  views. 

"One  of  the  most  important  consequences  which  result  firom 
these  discoveries,  is  the  view  which  they  give  of  the  writings  of 
Machiavelli,  as  a  series  of  connected  studies,  and  of  principles  pro- 
gressively formed,  illustrated,  and  corrected.  Conjecture  and  theory 
concerning  the  motives  which  guided  him  are  thus  rendered  compa- 
ratively useless,  and  the  question  becomes  reduced  to  a  simple  ex- 
amination of  the  final  principles  in  which  aU  his  labours  were  termi- 
nated. The  Prince  then  resumes  its  place  as  the  earliest  and  most 
imperfect  result  of  his  studies,  while  the  Discourses  and  Florentine 
Histories,  in  which  he  has  retracted  the  greater  part  of  what  was 
false  in  the  Prince,  become  the  true  standards  of  his  chm'acter  and 
of  his  principles.  For,  if  what  has  once  seemed  tnith  may  be  re- 
jected by  deeper  and  maturer  thought,  and  the  memory  be  freed 
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from  the  stain  which  the  promulgation  of  error  has  left  behind ;  if 
the  mind,  when  reposinp:  on  the  higher  places  of  the  temple,  may 
look  back  upon  the  pathway,  which  it  has  trodden  in  its  upward 
progress,  and  correct  the  false  and  erroneous  views  which  it  formed, 
while  its  vision  was  bounded  by  mists  and  obscured  by  darkness, 
then  is  it  from  his  ultimate  oondusions  alone,  that  the  character  and 
principles  of  a  writer  should  be  judged." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  208. 

We  recommend  these  Essays  as^  in  all  respects^  worthy 
examples  of  the  high  purposes  of  periodical  literature, 
unstained  by  adequate  power. 
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Art.  IV.— the  MINUTES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

OF  COUNCIL  FOR  1846. 

1.  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  CouncU  on  Education  in 

August  and  December  1846. 

2.  National  Education,  what  it  is,  and  what  it  should  be. 

By  John  Dufton^  M.A.,  Rector  of  Warehome,  Kent. 
8.  The  School,  in  its  relations  to  the  State,  the  Church,  and 
the  Congregation.  1847. 

The  best  rebuke^  it  is  said^  for  a  handsome  woman^  who 
has  allowed  her  features  to  be  distorted  with  passion^  is  a 
looking-glass.     The  English  Nation  has  had  a  similar  op- 
portunity of  self-correction  presented  to  itself  in  the  Minutes, 
referred  to  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  has  availed  itself 
of  it  in  the  manner  which  is  customary,  to  wit,  by  an  in- 
creased intensity  of  the  disagreeable  aspect  exposed.    Never 
did  any  document  take  the  public  so  much  at  its  own 
word,  never  did  any  document  exhibit  a  more  profound 
spirit  of  accommodation,  and  a  more  determined  suppression 
of  any  independent  conviction  or  theory  on  the  part  of  the 
Propounders — never  in  short  did  any  Measure  reflect  more 
accurately  the  precise  state  of  public  opinion  than  the 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  the 
year  1846.    The  result  is,  that  those  of  us  who  can  see 
clearly  are  much  disgusted  at  this  inveterate  likeness  of 
our  noble  selves.    The  Medusa  head  has  been  planted — ay ! 
on  the  very  jS!gis  of  Minerva — and  we  are  petrified  at  the 
sight.    It  is  currently  beheved  that  the  clever  Secretary  of 
the  Council-Committee  is  the  Perseus  of  this  enterprize. 
With  great  views  of  empire  and  of  victory  he  bore  off  his 
trophy,  and  the  effect  in  sad  fact  has  been  the  same  as  in 
the  fable,  that  the  hearts  of  the  enemies  of  Minerva  have 
not  been  melted  like  wax  but  hardened  into  stone,  while 
the  drops  of  blood,  that  have  fallen  in  the  operation,  have 
produced  innumerable  serpents — which  it  is  to  be  feared 
the  Christian  Saint  Patrick  himself  will  never  be  able  to 
expeL 

Once  more  we  have  in  England  a  Heptarchy — ^but  the 
divisions  belong  less  to  the  Saxons  than  to  the  Gbths. 
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I.  There  is  that  part  of  the  Country  which  demands  that 
the  Education  of  the  People  shall  be  claimed  as  her  rights 
and  thoroughly  performed  as  her  duty,  by  the  Established 
Church.  II.  There  is  that  part  which  requires  that  reli- 
gious instruction  shall  form  no  part  of  the  Education  given, 
which  must  be  wholly  secular.  III.  There  is  that  part 
which  requires  that  religion  shall  be  incorporated  with  the 
Education,  but  that  it  shall  be  religion  according  to  the 
views  of  the  parties  supplying  the  secular  instruction. 
IV.  There  is  that  part  which  requires  that  the  religion  thus 
variously  taught  shall  be  within  the  limits  of  Protestantism, 
and  that  the  use  of  the  Common  Version  of  the  Bible  shall 
be  imperative  in  all  schools  receiving  grants.  V.  There  is 
the  party  that  requires  that  the  State  shall  take  the  subject 
entirely  into  its  own  hands,  re-model  and  re-arrange  all 
existing  institutions,  and  organize  one  common  universal 
system.  VI.  There  is  that  part  which  requires  that  the 
State  shall  not  interfere  with  voluntary  exertions,  or  touch 
existing  property,  but  leave  the  general  management,  and 
the  rights  of  property,  where  they  now  are,  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  Trustees,  and  that  assistance  only  shaU  be  ren- 
dered to  present  and  future  local  efforts.  VII.  There  is 
that  party  which,  though  friendly  to  education,  repudiates 
assistance  from  the  public  revenue,  or  inspection  from  the 
public  officer,  in  any  form  whatever. 

The  Framer  or  Framers  of  the  Minutes  of  August  and 
December  had  in  full  view  these  differences,  all  existing  last 
year,  though  some  of  them  subordinated  and  some  greatly 
exaggerated  since.  As  the  old  heptarchy  of  territory,  so 
the  new  heptarchy  of  opinion,  was  if  possible  to  be  moulded 
into  one  kingdom.  Battle,  marriage,  and  concessions 
brought  into  one  the  iBrst.  Keason,  conciliation,  and 
politenesses  were  to  bring  into  one  the  second.  And  the 
analogy  will  be  made  good  by  the  event :  for  it  wiU  not  be 
theNorthumbria  of  Independency,  but  the  southern  and  mid 
regions  of  the  West  Saxons,  that  will  swallow  up  the  rest. 

The  Minutes  on  Education  have  offered  a  compromise — 
a  thing  which  it  once  augured  timidity,  but  now  requires 
courage  to  propose.  For  such  a  compromise  as  that  of  the 
present  Minutes  is  a  declaration  that  the  propounders  will 
brave  by  their  own  single  prowess  any  enemies  that  may 
arise  without  securing  the  assistance  of  one  enthusiastic 
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friend.  And  after  all  these  efforts  to  conciliate^  the  matter 
is  coming  to  a  battle.  It  could  have  come  to  no  worse^ 
had  a  more  independent  course  been  followed. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  have  gone  along  with  us  in 
our  views  of  this  subject — ^who  remember  the  spirit  in  which 
we  greeted  the  Letter  of  Dr.  Hook — and  who  have  read  the 
Article  in  our  last  Number — we  need  not  saj^  that  speaking 
absolutely,  the  present  Measure  is  little  to  our  taste.    We 
would  have  had  a  scheme  that  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  nation,  and  been  a  glory  to  its  propounders.    We 
would  have  had  a  system  which  should  have  brought  the 
benefit  of  a  general  education  to  every  man's  door ;  if  neces- 
sary, absolutely  free.  We  would  have  followed  up,  according 
to  the  more  extended  requirements  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  educational  arrangements  of  the  sixteenth.    We 
would  have  had  Free  Schools  brought,  if  not  into  every 
neighbourhood,  at  least  into  every  poor  and  neglected  neigh- 
bourhood.  We  would  have  had  good  Governmental  Normal 
Schools  for  the  training  of  Teachers,  Examination  Boards 
for  testing  their  qualifications,  and  granting  them  certifi- 
cates.   We  would  have  had  large  airy  School-rooms,  with 
play-grounds  for  the  children — ^decent  and  sufficient  dwell- 
ing-houses for  their  Instructors.    We  would  have  had 
exhibitions  to  Normal  Schools  for  the  most  meritorious  of 
the  Pupils,  stated  and  ample  remuneration  for  the  Teachers. 
On  the  question  of  religious  instruction  we  would  have 
accepted  the  solution  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer — that 
religiousness  should  be  a  prominent  aim  in  all  the  schools 
— ^while  dogmatic  and  docbnnal  instruction  should  be  left  to 
the  parents  and  religious  instructors  of  the  children  them- 
selves*   Could  there  be  found  a  government  (as  there  may 
yet)  bold  or  strong  enough  to  follow  out  this  conception, 
twenty  years  after  its  realization,  we  verily  believe  that 
there  would  exist  a  civilization,  a  harmony,   an  intelli- 
gence, and  «t  courteousness  among  our  people  which  at 
present  we  regard  as  only  belonging  to  the  City  of  Plato  or 
of  Moore.    To  this  we  believe  the  voluntary  principle, 
admirable  as  it  is  in  its  spirit,  to  be  totally  inadequate  in 
power.    The  time  has  arrived  when  the  voluntary  principle 
should  itself  demand  the  rewards  of  its  own  exertion,  and 
having  conquered  in  this  field,  proceed  to  others,  more 
overlooked  and  neglected  stiU,  and  gain  new  pioneering 
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victories  there.  We  do  not  think  the  highest  Theory  of 
Grovemment  to  be  a  perpetual  quarrel  between  rulers  and 
people.  With  our  present  constitution  and  firanchise — with 
a  clear,  well-defined  law  of  equal  educational  rights  to  all 
parties — with  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  responsible 
to  Parliament — with  an  annual  grant,  and  if  requisite  an 
annual  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons — we  would 
leave  large  powers  of  arrangement  in  Administrative  hands; 
and  we  look  upon  the  cry  of  alarm  for  English  liberties, 
under  such  a  system  of  instruction,  as  one  of  the  most 
peevish  and  faithless  cries  that  was  ever  raised — almost 
sufficient  to  make  liberty  itself  contemptible.  We  should 
expect,  as  the  result  of  such  a  system,  to  see  the  people 
taking  a  far  larger,  more  important  and  more  efficient 
share  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  than  they  have 
ever  yet  done :  and  the  smallness  and  insignificance  of  that 
share  in  the  past  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  igno- 
rance, which  under  such  a  system  would  be  removed.  The 
analogies  sought  to  be  established  between  the  concomi- 
tants and  consequents  of  an  English  system  such  as  this, 
and  the  concomitants  and  consequents  of  the  systems  of 
other  countries,  are  deficient  in  every  single  feature  that 
can  alone  constitute  a  true  ground  of  comparison,  or  of 
deduction. 

When  we  descend  from  the  contemplation  of  so  grand 
and  noble  a  scheme  as  this,  we  are  almost  disgusted  at  the 
little  effort  of  the  Committee  of  Council*  We  feel  some- 
thing of  the  indignation  of  Moses  as  he  descended  from  the 
Mount,  where  he  had  been  in  communion  with  the  Most 
High  God,  and  hearing  music  and  dancing  in  the  camp 
asked  Aaron  of  the  cause,  who  made  the  blundering  apology 
that  the  people  would  have  it  so,  and  therefore  that  he  had 
told  them  each  to  bring  his  bit  of  gold,  which  they  did, 
and  he  casting  them  into  the  fire,  "  there  came  out  this 
calf  We  believe  the  Aarons  of  the  Privy  Council  Com- 
mittee are  not  over-delighted  with  the  result.  They  are  by 
no  means  inclined  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  calf.  They 
would  have  preferred  themselves  the  Prophet  from  the 
Mount  and  the  Tables  of  a  higher  law.  But  they  knew, 
as  they  thought,  the  people,  and  the  people  would  have  it 
so.  The  test  of  legislation  now  seems  to  be  not  what  is 
best  to  be  done,  but  what  is  most  practicable  to  do. 
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Aoquiesoenoe  was  to  be  obtained,  opposition  to  be  neu- 
tralized— a  measnre  was  to  be  brought  forward  of  such  a 
character  as  to  prevent  any  "  soft  things/'  as  Lord  Mor* 
peth  naavelv  observed,  being  said  against  its  propounders. 
Dissent  with  mere  clamour  would  be  powerful  out  of  doors, 
and  with  just  cause  of  complaint  would  be  powerful  within. 
The  Church,  by  mere  prescription,  independentiy  of  every 
other  consideration,  had  a  large  permissive  and  negative 
power.  The  oppositionof  the  firsts  and  the  veto  of  the  second, 
were  to  be  alike  avoided.  The  feeble  and,  as  it  was  intended, 
inoffensive  result  is  before  tis.  If  it  deserved  little  com- 
mendation  firom  thorough-going  men,  it  had  nothing  in  it 
to  challenge  a  new,  a  siulden,  a  most  bitter  and  unprovoked 
hostility*  The  Minutes  of  the  last  year,  with  all  their  de- 
fects, are  clearly  a  great  improvement  upon  the  Minutes  of 
all  previous  years.  The  grant  hitherto  has  been  a  Church 
grant.  Though  the  British  and  Foreim  School  Society, 
as  the  representative  of  Dissent,  receivea  as  large  a  portion 
of  the  money,  annually  voted  by  Parliament,  as  it  would 
put  itself  into  a  capacity  to  receive,  yet  that  portion  was  a 
very  small  one.  The  great  bulk  went  into  the  hands  of 
the  Church.  They  had  eaisy  access,  through  the  National 
Society,  to  the  Treasury  doors.  The  Reports  of  the  In- 
spectors are  so  thoroughly  Church  in  spirit  and  character, 
that  it  is  only  when  we  come  upon  the  report  of  the  In- 
spector of  Schools  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  that  we  learn  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
Dissent,  or  that  the  money  is  public  money,  and  not  good 
Church  money  voted  for  good  Church  purposes.  The 
Inspectors  live  and  breathe  uncontrolledly  in  an  atmosphere 
of  Church.  They  see,  and  very  naturally,  nothing  else — 
for  scarcely  any  out  Church  Schools  apply  for  or  receive 
assistance. 

From  this  state  of  things  the  Minutes  of  1846  arouse 
us.  They  propose  further  to  develope  the  principle  of 
these  grants :  not  only  to  assist  in  the  building  of  sdiools, 
but  the  paying  of  Masters  and  the  assistance  of  pupil- 
teachers  and  candidates  for  instruction  in  the  Training 
Schools.  They  also  good-naturedly  propose  to  teach  the 
arts  of  cabbage-growing,  shoe-making  and  carpentering, 
which  two  last,  except  in  workhouses,  jprisons,  and  perhaps 
ragged  schools,  we  take  to  be  more  amiable  than  wise.  We 
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would  have  left  the  shoe-makers  to  their  tutelary  saints^ 
the  brothers  Crispin^  who  earned  their  present  position  as 
Patrons  of  the  craft  by  voluntary  efforts  in  shoe-making 
during  that  propagandist  mission  of  theirs  which  ended  in 
martyrdom.  This^  howeyer^  is  perhaps  all  that  the 
Minutes  contemplated.  The  Minutes  also  propose  to 
take  places  in  the  rerenue  department  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  County  Members  who  gave  them  to  the  children  of 
their  voters,  and  bestow  them  on  some  of  those  weU-quaU- 
fied  and  well-charactered  young  men  who,  having  been  in- 
tended for  teachers,  were  not  found  in  all  respects  quatified 
for  the  work,  but  might  still  make  most  valuable  public 
servants.  Another  very  remarkable  feature  appeared  in 
the  Minutes.  Instead  of  alluding  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  as  the  representative  of  all  the 
schools  not  connected  with  the  Church,  that  might  apply 
for  grants,  they  spoke  of  '^  other  schools  :'*  and  interviews 
and  correspondence  with  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Education  satisfied  the  Dissenters  that  the  intention  was 
fairly  to  open  out  this  grant,  hitherto  nearly  confined  to 
the  uses  of  the  Church,  to  the  competition  of  all  Mends 
of  education,  imconnected  with  the  Church,  and  uncon- 
nected it  might  be  also  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  In  all  this  we  saw  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  old  state  of  things.  Every  satieifaction  that  could 
be  demanded  was  given.  Suggestions  accepted  and  con- 
sidered, and  all  of  a  liberalizing  tendency.  It  seemed  to 
us  quite  clear  that  the  Minutes  were  propounded  in  good 
faith  to  the  Dissenters,  and  that  their  objectionable  fea* 
tures  were  not  to  be  traced  to  their  own  provisions,  so  much 
as  to  the  existence  of  an  established  Church  in  connection 
with  the  Oovemment,  in  accordance  with  which  the  pro- 
visions had  necessarily  to  be  firamed.  We  thought  that 
the  Inspection — conducted  by  Lay  officers  at  least  in  the 
Schools  of  the  Dissenters,  obnoxious  on  no  known  public 
grounds — ^would  very  much  improve  and  raise  the  character 
of  their  schools :  while  the  grants  themselves  for  building  and 
for  assisting  Masters  would  add  to  the  number,  and  greatly 
increase  the  efficiency  of  those  schools.  Still  it  was  quite 
clear  from  the  first  that  the  satisfactory  working  of  the 
Minutes  depended  on  the  spirit  with  which  they  woidd  be 
carried  out  at  head-quarters,  and  we  wished  the  Dissenters 
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to  be  fully  alive  to  this  fiict,  and  fully  determined  that  the 
word  of  promise  should  not  be  kept  merely  to  the  ear.  We 
wished  them  to  be  united  in  watching  oyer  the  equd 
rights  and  liberties  of  every  class  of  religionists  in  the 
country^  and  raising  their  unanimous  voice  against  the 
first  instance  of  favouritism  or  iniustice.  The  Minutes 
sadly  wanted  codifying.  Scattered  through  half  a  dosen 
considerable  volumes,  simple  people  were  likely  to  overlook 
or  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  The  Minutes  of  1846  were 
printed  and  circulated  extensively,  but  the  minutes  of  pre- 
vious years,  which  to  our  recollection  would  have  occupied 
very  httle  space,  were  never  printed,  even  as  an  appendix, 
with  them.  And  yet  the  character  of  the  Minutes  for 
1846  greatly  depended  upon  their  connection  with  those 
of  previous  years.  For  instance,  we  were  early  anxious  to 
know  whether  the  restriction  of  assistance  to  schools  of 
Dissenters,  "  except  in  special  cases,''  through  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  was  to  continue.  It  did  not 
satisfy  us  that  under  the  old  Minutes  a  few  deviations  had 
been  made  from  this  rule  after  mndi  formal  correspond- 
ence (as  in  the  case  of  Filrig  in  Scotland,  not  connected 
with  the  kirk),  especially  when  we  knew  of  many  more 
applications  which  had  been  refused.  The  matter  was  to 
be  entirely,  fairly,  frankly  opened,  or  it  was  not  for  us. 
Assurance  after  assurance  was  given  that  this  was  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  Minutes.  And  such  we  believed 
and  believe  to  be  the  fSsict.  But  still  the  minute  of  re- 
striction lies  uncancelled,  and  formally  ''  other  sdiooh,'' 
except  they  be  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign, 
come  under  the  rule  of  '^  special  cases.''  This  is  not  what 
we  desire,  neither,  we  beheve,  is  it  what  was  intended. 
Again,  it  was  asked  incredulously,  are  all  denominations 
to  be  equaUy  helped  ?  In  proportion  to  their  effects,  cer- 
tainly, was  the  reply.  A  representative  of  some  portion  of 
the  Roman  CathoUc  body  in  London  writes  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  to  know  whether  schools 
connected  with  the  Catholic  body  can  apply  for  the  grant. 
The  reply  was,  that  applications  from  Catholic  or  any  other 
schools  will  be  received  by  the  Committee,  and  entertained 
or  rejected  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Minutes : 
and  it  was  also  expressly  declared  by  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  to  one  of  the  Deputations,  that  friends  of 
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education^  eonnected  aa  educationists  with  no  religious  body^ 
would  be  admissible  to  the  benefit  of  the  grant.  The  mea- 
sure was  thus  proved  on  inquiry  to  be  what  on  its  face  it 
appeared  to  be,  liberal  and  impartial  in  its  intentions  to  all 
— ^restrictive  only  in  requiring  specific  religious  instruction 
for  the  pupil-teachers  in  Church  Schools,  general  religious 
instruction  satisfactory  to  the  Managers  in  other  schools. 

But  when  the  two  first  acts  of  the  Drama  had  thus 
closed,  removing  from  the  Dissenters  the  chief  grounds  of 
objection,  and  checking  their  fears  about  the  impartial 
operation  of  the  Measure,  the  curtain  rose  upon  Conference 
and  the  Wesleyans.  The  Wesleyans  would  oppose  the 
Measure  unless  the  Catholics  were  excluded.  The  reply 
was,  the  Catholics  shall  be  excluded.  The  active  Secretary 
had  the  right  thing  for  everybody.  Exclusion  for  the 
Bigot— equal  claims  for  the  Liberal.  It  appeared  that  the 
Minute  of  1839,  requiring  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  all  schools 
receiving  the  grant,  was  unrepealed,  and  therefore  the 
Catholic  was  by  no  new  enactment,  but  ipso  facto,  excluded: 
the  only  Bible  known  to  the  Council  being  the  Authorized 
Version.  The  Secretary  turned  the  comic  side  of  the  mask 
to  the  Wesleyans,  and  hoped  that  they  were  satisfied — the 
tragic  side  to  the  Catholic,  but  in  an  under  tone  promised 
other  Minutes  removing  the  restriction. 

Now  with  a  full  belief  that  the  Minutes  are  conceived  in 
a  fair  spirit — ^with  a  fuU  faith  in  the  honourable  as  well  as 
liberal  spirit  of  such  members  of  the  Committee  as  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Morpeth,  Bud  indeed  the 
remainder — we  Ho  not  like  this  hide-and-seek  on  the  part 
of  their  Secretary,  nor  these  trap-doors  upon  the  stage, 
down  which  obnoxious  matters  can  be  thrown,  or  up  from 
which  they  can  be  brought,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  One  of  the  great  recommendations  to  us  of  the 
present  Minutes  has  been  their  religious  tolerance — and 
the  making  the  Church  and  the  Denominations  consenting 
parties  to  the  toleration  of  each  other.  What  has  shocked 
the  bigot  has  pleased  us — ^that  the  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  though  religion  was  a  necessity  of  man,  and  in- 
dispensable to  a  sound  and  complete  education,  the  essence 
might  be  contained  under  different  forms,  and  that  Inde- 
pendent, Catholic,  Quaker,  Unitarian,  Wesleyan,  Baptist, 
or  he  who  was  not  ostensiblv  connected  with  anv  of  these. 
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might  yet  giye  a  good  religious  training,  to  be  admitted  as 
sucbi  equally  with  that  given  by  the  Church.  The  latitu- 
dinarianism  of  the  avowal  compensated  in  our  minds  for 
some  of  the  restrictions.  And  this,  notwithstanding  all 
manoeuvring,  we  beUeve  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  Measure  yet. 
If  it  be  not,  we  shall  soon  know,  and  then  we  shall  be  one 
step  nearer  to  the  kind  of  education  we  desire.  The  con- 
duct indeed  of  a  large  number  of  the  Dissenters  inSl  have 
irretrievably  weakened  the  hands  of  the  defenders  of  equal 
rights,  and  we  shall  have  to  owe  to  the  justice  of  the 
Legislature,  what  we  might  once  have  claimed  by  the  force 
of  character  and  of  argument.  For  we  regard  it  as  per- 
fectly plain  that  the  Dissenters  abovenamed  have  put  them- 
selves m  the  position  of  obstructives,  not  to  be  convinced^ 
but  to  be  over-ridden — as  enemies  of  aU  National  Educa- 
tion, rather  than  as  advocates  for  the  best.  The  present, 
as  any  government,  will  cling  more  tenaciously  to  the 
Church,  to  help  them  to  avoid  submission  to  such  dicta- 
tion :  and  we  much  more  fear  that  the  Measure  will  be 
carried  out  less  liberally  to  please  the  Church  who  support 
it,  than  more  liberally  to  please  the  Dissenters  who  so 
hopelessly  and  fanatically  abuse  it.  The  orthodox  Dis- 
senters have  inflicted  on  themselves  and  on  their  influence 
a  deadly  wound. 

The  strongest  objection  which  has  been  taken  to  the 
present  Minutes  brings  the  superiority  of  a  good  secular 
to  a  quasi-religious  State  education  into  full  prominence — 
we  mean  the  objection  that  in  Church-schools  the  pupil- 
teachers  and  masters  will  in  the  course  of  their  training  be 
subjected  to  examination  in  Church  Formularies.  At  first 
it  was  ignorantly  supposed  that  such  examination  would  be 
required  from  aU  candidates  for  teachers'  orders  (to  borrow 
an  ecclesiastical  phrase),  even  though  Dissenters.  But 
when  eveirbody  knew  that  this  was  only  a  provision  i(x  the 
Church-schools,  it  was  still  felt  to  be  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive— unjust,  where  there  was  only  one  sdiool,  and  that  a 
Church  school,  to  Dissenters ;  and  oppressive  even  to  those 
young  persons  who  belonged  to  the  Church,  but  who  might 
not  wish  thus  early  to  be  bound  to  a  species  of  religious 
subscription.  Now  we  recognize  this  evil,  but  we  recog- 
nize it  as  the  product  not  specifically  of  these  Minutes,  but 
of  the  very  existence  of  a  Church  establishment,  and  of  the 
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system  on  which  the  Minutes  are  framed.  In  these  schools^ 
it  will  not  be  the  State  that  supplies  all  the  money,  but 
the  Church  which  Toluntarily  supplies  more  than  two-thirds. 
They  are  then  mainly  Church-schools,  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  Church,  and  their  supporters 
may  argue,  ''  We  surely  have  as  much  right  to  require  the 
presence  of  the  Church  Catechism  in  our  schools  as  IHs- 
senters  have  to  insist  upon  its  absence  in  their  schools,  to 
the  support  of  which  we  contribute  in  the  same  proportion 
as  they  do  to  ours.''  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Minutes  do 
not  require  the  Catechism  to  be  taught  to  the  children, 
though  no  doubt  this  will  usually  be  insisted  upon  by  the 
clergyman.  Hardly  as  this  regulation  may  bear  upon  the 
children  of  Dissenters  in  neighbourhoods  where  there  are 
none  but  Church-schools,  we  confess  that  it  seems  to  us  to 
belong  to  the  number  of  those  hardships  which  are  inevi- 
tably created  by  the  existence  of  an  Established  Church, 
and  to  which  we  as  Dissenters  have  been  long  accustomed. 
It  is  the  hardship  of  temptation.  It  exists  already.  At 
the  present  moment  the  masterships  of  Church-schook  are 
far  more  numerous  and  far  more  amply  remunerated,  than 
are  masterships  in  Dissenting-schools:  and  at  this  moment 
a  man  must  be  really  or  professedly  a  Churchman,  to  ob- 
tain any  of  them,  llie  Minutes  seem  to  us,  if  fairly  carried 
out  (and  it  is  only  on  such  a  supposition  that  we  give  them 
even  a  modified  support),  rather  to  provide  a  counteractive 
to  this  one-sided  state  of  things,  and  to  afford  inducements 
to  parties,  not  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  to 
found  schools  in  greater  numbers  than  they  have  hitherto 
attempted.  But  we  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  know  on 
what  ground  the  Dissenters  could  go  to  the  Representatives 
of  the  Church  with  this  claim — "  We  will  not  teach  the 
Church  formularies,  which  you  think  essential,  in  any  of 
our  schools,  even  to  boys  you  yourselves  send  there;  but 
we  trust  that  you  will  dispense  with  them,  essential  as  you 
deem  them,  in  the  case  of  the  boys  whom  we  send  to  you/' 
In  a  school  wholly  supported  by  the  State>  the  claim  of 
both  ahoidd  be  equally  attended  to,  or  the  claim  of  both 
equally  refused;  but  on  the  principle  of  the  present  Minutes, 
by  which  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  expense  must  be 
borne  by  the  schools  themselves,  we  do  not  see  precisely 
how  we  can  require  the  Church  to  dispense  with  the  for- 
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mularies  in  the  case  of  Dissenters^  unless  Dissenters  are 
prepared  to  admit  (which  of  course  they  cannot  do)  that  in 
corresponding  cases  the  formularies  shall  be  enforced  in 
the  case  of  the  Church-boy.  And  though  it  appears  to  be 
officially  promised  that  every  means  in  their  power  will  be 
exerted  by  the  Committee  of  Council  to  open  those  schools 
receiving  grants^  which  though  belonging  to  the  Church 
are  the  only  schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  success 
in  the  Sedburgh  case,  detailed  in  one  of  the  volumes  of 
Minutes,  is  not  encouraging.  The  truth  is,  the  hardship  is 
inherent  in  the  system  proposed— and  going  further  back 
still,  inherent  in  the  fact  of  an  Established  Church.  To 
submit  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  pupil-teacherships  in  Church-schools,  is  the 
same  temptation  which  exists  now  in  parishes,  in  Training- 
schools,  and  which  is  notorious  in  the  case  of  the  Univer- 
sities and  Ghrammar-schools.  In  short,  the  Church  itself 
is  one  gigantic  temptation  to  the  people  of  this  country  in 
all  professions  and  all  classes  of  society.  And  though  we 
woiild  not  on  that  account  seek  for  any  addition  to  the  list 
of  its  temptations,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  not  only  this, 
but  all  its  other  snares  to  conscience  removed,  we  do  not 
see  how,  in  the  present  Minutes,  the  evil  can  be  avoided. 
The  Minutes  offer  to  add  a  corresponding  temptation  to 
Dissent.  Even  now  the  Church-school  (and  aided  by  public 
money  unobjected  to  for  15.  years)  is  often  the  only  school 
in  a  neighbourhood,  and  yet  we  feel  that  as  long  as  it  is 
a  Church-school,  we  have  no  refuge  but  in  the  liberality  of 
its  managers.  We  are  obliged  to  receive  every  relaxation 
of  its  restrictions  towards  Dissenters,  not  as  a  right,  but  as 
a  boon.  This  ought  not  indeed  to  be — but  the  evil  lies 
deeper  than  in  the  School,  or  in  the  Minutes. 

Were  we  of  the  Church  we  should  complain  on  another 
ground.  We  should  not  hke  to  receive  these  regulations  at 
the  hand  of  the  State,  while  the  religion  of  the  Dissenters 
is  left  free.  But  we  imagine  the  Church  to  acquiesce  in, 
nay,  to  seek  the  State  enforcement  of  these  regulations  : 
and,  as  we  belong  to  the  State,  and,  as  the  Church  and  its 
property  belong  to  us  as  part  of  the  State,  we  recognize 
this  power,  though  we  think  it  used  to  a  wrong  end  in  the 
present  instance.  But  do  not  these  very  considerations  drive 
us  back  with  increased  force  upon  the  ground,  which  we 
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took  in  our  last  Number^  that  the  State  has  properly 
nothing  to  do  except  with  the  secular  education  of  the 
people?  For  we  have  been  obliged^  in  the  foregoing  ar- 
gument^ to  speak  of  children  as  belonging  to  Parties,  in- 
stead of  their  Parents — ^as  the  peculium  and  property  of 
Church  or  Dissent,  instead  of  as  appertaining  to  those 
in  whose  hands  Gt>d  and  Nature  have  placed  them.  We 
ask  too  much  about  what  the  Church  may  require,  or  what 
Dissenters  may  require,  and  too  little  of  what  the  children 
themselyes  require,  and  their  Parents  may  claim.  Indivi- 
dual conscience  is  lost  in  those  unrealizable  things,  corpo- 
rate consciences. 

To  turn  for  a  moment,  in  conclusion,  to  the  Pamphlet  of 
Mr.  Dufton,  and  to  that  on  "  the  School,''  &c.,  ^'  National 
Education,  what  it  is,  and  what  it  should  be,''  contains 
melancholy  though  not  unfamiliar  illustration  of  the  sad  de- 
ficiency of  education  in  the  rural  districts  of  England,  and 
is  a  pamphlet  particularly  worthy  of  perusal  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Church,  to  whom  its  arguments  are  especially  ad- 
dressed. Mr.  Dufton  distinctly  perceives  that  the  present 
"  Scriptural  education"  is  very  far  from  making  its  recipi- 
ents intelligently  religious :  and  he  advocates  a  liberal 
measure  of  national  education  in  a  spirit  which  does  the  ut- 
most credit  to  his  own  catholicity  of  feeling.  His  state- 
ments, as  well  as  the  long  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  on  the  actual  state  of  education  in  this  country, 
abundantly  confirm  the  views  we  have  previously  given  of 
the  extent  of  the  deficiency.  Our  demand  for  an  average 
of  seven  and  a  half  years  of  education  to  each  child,  seems 
also  to  be  more  generally  acquiesced  in,  or  at  least  ap- 
proached, than  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  discussion.  In- 
deed nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  false  principle  on 
which  the  advocates  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  voluntary 
principle  have  arranged  their  statistics,  than  the  fact  that, 
with  every  fresh  disclosure  of  fresh  schools  not  previously 
taken  into  the  account,  they  are  compelled  to  change 
their  average,  and  thus  every  fact  which  teUs  in  favour  of 
their  theory  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
tells  against  the  stunted  average  of  education-time,  with 
which  they  started,  and  compels  them  to  extend  the 
period. 

"  The  School,  in  its  relations  to  the  State,  the  Church, 
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and  the  Congregation/'  has  been  so  widely  circulated^  and 
is  so  plain  in  its  tendency,  that  we  have  no  occasion  to 
dwell  long  upon  it.  It  is  a  historical  defence  of  the  pre- 
sent Minutes  of  Council,  prepared  with  great  care.  It 
takes  especial  cognizance  of  all  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  failure  of  all  former  schemes  and  plans,  and  to  the 
preparation  of  the  present  measure.  But  though  it  is  an 
historical  justification,  there  is  so  entire  an  absence  of  any 
other  kind  of  praise  bestowed  upon  the  present  Minutes, 
that  we  cannot  help  believing  that  the  author  would  have 
much  preferred  a  national,  and  apparently  a  secular  edu- 
cation of  the  whole  people.  It  evidently  proceeds  from 
the  same  pen  with  the  official  letters  contained  in  the  vo- 
lumes of  Minutes  published  during  the  last  several  years. 
It  shows  the  connection  of  the  present  Minutes  with  those 
of  previous  years,  and  points  out  the  modifications  which 
are  requisite  to  place  all  the  Minutes  in  harmony.  In 
order  to  effect  tins,  it  oddly  enough  summons  those  who 
prefer  the  spirit  of  the  latter  minutes  to  the  spirit  of  the 
former,  to  memorialize  the  Committee  of  Council  on  the 
alterations  they  recommend.  We  do  not  see  why  the 
Committee,  which,  without  Memorial,  framed  the  Minutes 
of  1846,  should  not,  without  Memorial  also,  place  the  pre- 
vious Minutes  in  harmony  with  them.  Education  will  be 
improved  and  extended  by  the  present  arrangements,  but 
in  order  that  the  inherent  vice  of  the  system  may  not 
break  out  into  an  evil  prominence,  the  utmost  vigilance  and 
resolution  must  be  exercised  to  keep  the  ^balance  of  sects 
as  nearly  equal  as  may  be.  Dissenters  have,  for  the  mo- 
ment, lost  the  power  to  be  efficient  in  this  way,  but  better 
counsels  and  wiser  union  may  restore  it  to  them.  Let 
them  act,  as  they  used  to  act,  as  combined  friends  of  the 
liberties  of  the  People,  when  endangered  by  encroachments 
from  whatsoever  quarter,  and  not  as  separate  denomina- 
tional divisions,  with  all  the  littlenesses  and  jealousies  of 
such  divisions,  and  their  voice  may  again  be  heard. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's exposition  of  the  Minutes  in  the  House  of  Commons* 
His  remarks  confirm  the  disagreeable  fear  under  which  the 
public  has  laboured,  that  he  has  been  a  party  to  the  com- 
promise with  the  Wesleyans,  by  means  of  which  the  Ca- 
tholics are  not  to  be  included  within  the  application  of  this 
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measure.  We  would  gladly  believe  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  England,  and  the  he»d  of  the  Liberals  of  England, 
had  had  no  hand  in  this  affair.  But,  unhappily,  his  own 
deliberate  and  now  repeated  avowal  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  position  in  which  the  Catholics  are  placed  by  the 
Minutes,  removes  from  us  any  ground  of  doubt.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  Measure  should  have  been  framed  in  per- 
fect oblivion  of  the  Catholics.  Their  existence  must  have 
been  known  and  remembered.  The  Minutes  then  were 
intended  to  include  or  exclude  them.  If  to  exclude  them, 
instead  of  the  words  '*  in  Church-of-England  schools^'  and 
"  in  other  schools,^'  why  were  not  inserted  the  words  "  in 
Church-of-England  schools,'^  and  '^  Protestant  Dissenting 
schools,''  or  "  other  schools,  excepting  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,''  or,  again,  a  note,  signifying  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Measure  did  not  apply  to  Roman  Catholics,  who 
would  be  otherwise  provided  for  ?  We  not  only  think  that 
this  ought  to  have  been  done,  but  we  think  it  wotUd  have 
been  done,  if  the  Committee  of  Council  really  intended 
that  the  Catholics  should  not  be  included  in  the  benefits  of 
the  Measure.  We  are  then  compelled  to  believe  that  no 
such  exclusion  was  contemplated,  at  least  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee.  We  believe  that  the  Minute  relating 
to  the  daily  use  of  the  Scriptures  would  have  received  a 
liberal  interpretation  so  as  to  meet  the  case  of  good 
claims  for  Catholic  schools.  And  we  are,  in  consequence, 
most  reluctantly  and  painfully  compelled  to  think  that  the 
Minute  has  had  its  strictest,  nay  its  straitest  interpretation, 
put  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  disarming  a  bigoted  opposition. 
Has  it,  then,  indeed  come  to  this,  that  '^the  Scriptures" 
must  mean  the  authorised  version,  so  that  the  present 
Greek  text  (supposing,  and  no  very  remote  possibility,  that 
there  was  a  class  in  the  school  capable  of  reading  Greek), 
nay,  the  autographs  of  St.  Paul  himself,  were  they  exhumed 
from  some  burnt  and  buried  dty,  would  not  be  "  the  Scrip- 
tures" in  comparison  with  the  common  English  Version  I 
There  is  one  solitary  gleam  of  honour  in  this  business : 
Lord  John  chivalrously  offers  fight  when  he  is  stronger, 
and  promises,  in  the  teeth  of  the  Wesleyans,  that  the  sud- 
denly-remembered Catholics  shall  be  provided  for  at  a  fu- 
ture period,  though  cautiously !  Our  cheeks  tingle  as  we 
write. 
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And  even  as  regards  Protestants^  this  Minute,  recovered 
in  a  happy  hour  from  the  archives  of  the  Committee,  sets 
the  present  Measure  in  something  of  a  different  light. 
'^  In  other  schools/^  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  pupil- 
teacher,  &c.,  was  to  be  certified  as  satisfactory  to  the 
Managers :  and  the  inspector  was  not  permitted  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  religious  knowledge.  Now  we  have  no 
objection  to  the  use,  and  the  daily  use,  of  the  Scriptures  in 
schools  :  for  this  does  not  render  their  use  in  all,  even  the 
youngest,  classes  necessary,  so  as  to  turn  the  Bible  into  a 
spelling-book — ^nor  does  it  require  even  the  elder  classes 
to  read  unsuitable  portions.  Even  Dr.  Hook  ridicules  the 
study  of  the  Gkdatians  in  some  of  the  National  Schools. 
The  simpler  narrative  and  didactic  matter  both  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  may  be  made  the  medium  of 
much  valuable  instruction,  and  many  serious  and  improving 
impressions  to  the  young.  Neither  have  we  any  objection 
to  the  use  of  the  Authorized  Version,  which  as  a  matter  of 
fact  and  of  choice  is  adopted  in  every  school,  as  in  every 
church  or  chapel,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  But 
the  requirement  by  the  Privy  Council  of  tbe  daily  use 
of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  is  not  leaving  the 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools  to  the  Managers — it  is 
in  fact  the  prescription  at  least  of  a  particular  vehicle  of 
religious  ins^uction  in  all  the  schools,  and  we  certainly  do 
not  recognize  the  right  of  the  State  to  prescribe  even 
Christianity,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  word,  as 
part  of  the  education  of  the  country;  though  as  a  matter 
of  fact  and  of  free  preference  we  should  adopt  the  very 
means  which  it  suggests.  This  indeed  may  be  regarded  as 
carrying  out  the  theory  of  liberty  to  great  lengths:  and 
we  should  not  practically  object  to  avaUing  ourselves  of  a 
measure  of  general  advantage,  merely  because  it  required 
the  use  of  what  all  denominations  voluntarily  adopt.  Still 
the  real  though  abstract  objection  adds  another  to  the  list 
of  those  causes  which  lead  us,  notwithstanding  Lord  John 
Russell's  disapprobation,  to  a  preference  for  a  purely 
secular  education,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  as 
affording  the  only  safe,  unobjectionable  and  definite  prin- 
cifde  of  interference. 

The  Minutes,  however,  are  to  pass  the  House,  and  pass 
it  as  they  stand.     The  course,  therefore,  for  those  who  de- 
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sire  improvements  in  them,  to  pursue,  is  forthwith  to 
memorialize  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  to  reconsider 
some  of  its  positions,  and  to  this  in  fact  they  are  instigated 
by  the  official  pamphlet :  for  example,  the  Minutes  sup- 
posed to  exclude  Boman  Catholics ;  the  Minutes  restrict- 
ing the  consideration  of  applications  from  schools  not  in 
connection  with  the  National  or  the  British  Society  as 
'^  special  cases  *"  the  Minutes  relating  to  the  restriction  of 
grants  to  teachers  brought  up  in  Normal  Schools ;  relating 
to  the  requirement  of  a  knowledge  of  the  catechisms  in 
Church-school  pupil-teachers  who  may  be  Dissenters,  &c. 
In  reference  to  the  last,  Lord  John  BusseU,  in  accordance 
with  the  statement  already  made  in  this  article,  doubts 
whether  he  can  imperatively  urge  the  Managers  of 
Church-schools  built  wholly  or  chiefly,  and  supported 
chiefly,  by  voluntary  contributions  from  church  people,  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  omission  of  what  they  deem 
essential  for  the  sake  of  Dissenting  children.  This  the 
Committee  will  suggest  and  encourage,  but  they  cannot 
enforce.  Our  impression  is  the  same  now  which  it  was 
when  these  Minutes  first  came  out :  that  everything  will 
depend  on  the  spirit  of  impartiality  with  which  they  are 
administered.  The  eyes  of  all  the  friends  of  liberty  should 
be  upon  them,  to  make  them  work  with  that  liberality  of 
which  they  are  capable.  But  if  Dissenters  on  the  contrary 
employ  their  time  in  threatening  their  members,  as  though 
they  were  rebellious  lackies,  for  not  coming  round  to  their 
views  in  three  months,  and  thus  putting  the  House  upon 
its  mettle ;  in  railing  against  the  injustice  of  a  measure, 
which  their  own  refusal  to  use  will  more  than  any  other 
cause  render  unjust,  and  in  proclaiming  their  antagonism 
to  any  public  assistance  whatever, — ^then  indeed  will  these 
Minutes  render  a  great  and  disproportionate  assistance  to 
the  Church,  and  Dissent  will  live  to  rue  the  day,  when  it 
listened  to  the  rash  and  narrow  advice,  to  let  the  public 
bounty  flow  unparticipated  into  the  exclusive  channel  of 
Church-of-England  voluntarjrism. 


Christian  Tkacher. — No.  36. 
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MANY. 

Der  Deutsche  Protestantismus — seine  Vergangenheit  und 
seine  heuUgen  Lebensfragen — im  Zusammenhang  der  ge- 
sammten  Nation  alentwickelung  beleuchtet  von  einem  Deut- 
scken  Theologen :  Franl^rt  am  Main,  Yon  H.  L.  Brou- 
ner.    1847.* 

Wb  have  often  heard  it  made  the  subject  of  comment  and 
wonder  that  while  in  Germany  the  art  of  Music  has  foimd 
a  home^  that  while  no  nation  has  names  which  may  com- 
pare with  those  of  Handel^  Beethoven^  Mozart^  Haydn  and 
many  others^  Painting  has  found  there  no  corresponding 
genius  and  owes  to  Germany  scarcely  one  of  her  greatest 
names.  We  believe  that  the  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found 
deeply  rooted  in  the  German  character^  and  that  it  may 
even  serve  to  illustrate  the  fortunes  of  German  Religion. 
Music  is  simply  the  immediate  expression  through  the 
medium  of  sound  of  the  different  tones  of  feeling  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  a  great  master  in  the  art  must  possess 
not  simply  the  necessary  quickness  of  perception  in  the 
external  organ  but  also  a  vivid  consciousness  of  the 
feelings  that  he  may  wish  to  express.  Here  it  will  be 
observed,  the  delicacy  or  perfection  requisite  is  chiefly  in 
the  passive  or  receptive  part  of  perception,  a  quick  and 
intense  consciousness  of  subjective  feeling  and  sensation. 
In  Painting  it  is  far  different;  although  there  also  the 
noblest  part  of  the  art  is  creative,  though  the  painter  must 
often  idealise  his  subject  by  making  it  the  expression  of 
a  feeling  of  his  own,  and  giving  to  it  a  unity  of  thought 
that  outward  nature  does  not  present ;  yet  it  is  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  element  of  success  that  the  mind  should 
go  ovi  of  itself  and  seek  the  object  of  perception :  here  it  is 
the  active  element  of  perception  that  must  predominate, 
the  mind  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  the  subjective 
sensation  as  with  the  ol^ective  reality.     Now  this  is  the 

*  German  Protestantism, — ^its  past  course,  and  its  relation  to  living  interests, 
— considered  in  connection  with  the  general  national  development,  by  a  Ger- 
man Theologian  ;  Frankfort     By  H.  L.  Bronner,  1847. 
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very  element  in  which  relatively  to  other  nations  the  Ger- 
man character  appears  to  be  deficient.    We  can  best  illus- 
trate our  meaning  by  a  contrast.    Germany  stands  out  in 
extraordinary  antithesis  to  that  great  nation  whose  laws 
she  has  adopted  as  the  basis  of  her  own.     If  we  know  any- 
thing of  the  Roman  mind,  we  know  that  its  genius  was 
manifested  in  outward  life,  that  it  dwelt  little  on  its  own 
mental  states  of  affections  or  desire,  but  ever  concentrated 
its  gaze  on  the  objects  of  pursuit.     The  German  on  the 
contrary  stops  short  generally  with  the  subjective  state  of 
mind,  and  dwells  rather  on  its  feelings,  emotions  and  sensa- 
tions themselves,  than  on  the  objects  which  satisfy  or  cause 
them.     Hence  it  is  that  Rome  scarcely  produced  one 
original  poet,  as  poetry  ever  has  had  its  basis  in  the  deep, 
the  infinite,  feelings  of  man,  being  in  fact  chiefly  the  ex- 
pression of  those  feelings,  while  Germany  on  the  other 
hand  has  numbered  among  her  children   some  of  the 
greatest  poets  in  the  world :  and  poets  too  exactly  of  this 
school  who  are  eminently  the  poets  of  purely  subjective 
feeling,  and  colour  even  their  descriptions  of  nature  with 
the  hues  of  their  own  thought.     Thus  it  is  too  that  amongst 
historians  who  require  more  particularly  the  suppression  of 
the  subjective  element  and  an  identification  of  the  mind 
with  the  spirit  of  the  period  they  chronicle,  Rome  numbers 
some  of  the  most  splendid  names,  whilst  German  professors 
have  made  history  too  much  the  occasion  for  imaginative 
colouring  and  brUliant  invention.     Thus  while  the  life  of 
the  German  nation  has  chiefly  been  comprehended  in  the 
history  of  feeling,  of  intellect  and  of  social  life,  that  of  Rome 
is  found  in  the  changing  boundaries  of  foreign  dominion, 
in  the  march  of  armies  and  in  the  excitement  of  political 
strife.     And  to  this  difference  of  national  character  it  is 
also  owing  that  while  the  '^philosophy  of  Germany '^  has 
become  in  the  minds  of  many  almost  the  best  possible 
illustration  of  '^  indefinite  magnitude^^  that  history  could 
afford,  the  literature  of  Rome  can  scarcely  produce  one 
author  of  any  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  philosopher, 
though  the  popular  philosophic  chat  of  Cicero  has  gained 
him  in  the  circle  of  his  admirers  that  doubtful  addition  to 
his  fame.    And  it  is  evident  that  this  should  be  so;  that  a 
nature  intrinsically  subjective  dwelling  on  the  mental 
states  rather  than  the  oljects  of  purpose  and  desire  would 

t2 
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be  likely  at  all  events  to  labour  not  a  little  (we  say  nothing 
of  success)  in  the  abstruse  regions  of  mental  science,  whUe 
the  practical  nature  of  the  Romans  never  losing  sight  of 
the  end  in  view  would  be  little  calculated  or  desirous  of 
meddling  with  the  niceties  of  impulse,  motive  and  affection* 
— Thus  too  it  is  that  in  art  the  Germans  had  excelled  in 
the  subjective  art  of  music  alone  while  the  objective  spirit 
of  the  Romans  bequeathed  to  their  descenduits  some  of 
that  power  which  has  immortalised  in  Painting  and  Statuaiy 
the  Italian  school.  And  we  believe  that  it  is  due  to  the 
same  cause,  that  while  Rome  had  a  series  of  orators  with- 
out doubt  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  any  state,  (though 
but  broken  fragments  of  their  speeches  are  preserved  for 
our  perusal,)  the  Germans  should  have  distinguished  them- 
selves but  little  as  masters  of  elocution ;  for  we  think  it  has 
been  correctly  pointed  out  that  while  eloquence  consists  in 
an  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  others,  poetry 
is  the  soliloquy  of  individual  emotion :  that  consequently 
eloquence  demands  the  excellence  of  the  objective  element 
of  perception, — the  identification  of  the  speaker  with  the 
minds  of  his  audience, — and  will  not  allow  of  an  absorbed 
isolation  within  the  chains  of  subjective  feeling.*  And  hence 
too  it  is  that  while  the  eminence  of  Rome  manifested  itself 
(while  it  still  remained)  in  a  strict  outward  system  of  formal 
morality,  in  regulating  the  external  actions  of  its  subjects ; 
and  eventually  fell  into  the  extreme  of  a  purely  cere- 
monial religion;  it  was  the  glory  of  Germany  to  pro- 
duce the  reformers  who  recalled  the  conscience  of  man 
to  a  recollection  of  its  personality,  who  referred  the  out- 
ward act  to  the  inward  motive^  and  appealed  entirely  to  the 
affections  which  animate,  rather  than  the  actions  which 
are  simply  the  result  of  volition.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  German  reformers  in  redeeming  the  world  firom  a 
religion  of  ritual  observance  and  a  morality  of  external 
rules  fell  into  the  exactly  opposite  error  from  that  of  the 
Roman  church :  Catholicism  had  contented  itself  with  out- 
ward acts,  as  if  good  actions  were  always  the  result  of  high 
affections  or  meritorious  effort :  Luther,  on  the  contrary, 

*  Any  one  who  wants  confirmation  of  this  distinction  between  poetry  and 
eloquence  would  find  it  in  the  comparison  between  the  literature  of  Germany 
and  France.  Perhaps  no  language  contains  specimens  of  eloquenet  more  bril- 
liant than  the  French,  and  yet  how  miserably  deficient  in  anything  like  true 
poetry. 
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threw  all  external  action  to  the  winds^  ridiculed  the  prac- 
tical epistle  of  James  as  an  epistle  of  straw,  and  recognised 
in  high  desires  and  aspirations  the  only  and  heavenly  origin 
of  moral  conduct.  Deceived  by  man's  obvious  impotence 
over  his  own  affections,  and  losing  sight  of  his  only  instru- 
ment of  modifying  them,  free  volition,  he  incautiously  fell 
into  the  snares  laid  for  him  by  the  calm  and  frigid  intellect 
of  Erasmus,  and  was  involved  in  the  inextricable  contradic- 
tions resulting  from  the  combination  of  a  theory  of  the 
most  rigid  predestination  with  his  strong  moral  views  of 
the  infinite  and  everlasting  evil  of  sin.  This  intense  sub- 
jectivism of  the  German  mind  which  we  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  illustrate  has  tinged  the  whole  intellectual  and 
spiritual  history  of  the  protestant  churches,  and  we  shall 
have  frirther  occasion  to  point  out  how  it  has  given  a  too 
purely  moral  rather  than  reltgioua  tone  to  the  spirit  of  its 
faith. 

The  author  under  whose  guidance  we  propose  to  take  a 
short  review  of  the  present  state  of  German  protestant  re- 
ligion as  well  as  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  its 
formation,  while  himself  deeply  impressed  with  some  of  the 
bad  consequences  of  this  subjective  tendency  of  German 
thought  and  feeling,  seems  not  to  have  by  any  means  es- 
caped their  influence.  He  belongs  to  a  religious  party  who, 
we  regret  to  say,  are  but  little  known  in  England ;  who 
while  holding  firmly  by  the  most  orthodox  tenets  of  his 
church,  profoundly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  her  doctrines 
of  justification  by  faith,  and  of  vicarious  redemption, 
still  finds  in  a  faith  which  is  elevated  far  above  fear  no 
countenance  to  the  narrow  bigotry  that  shuns  inquiry,  but 
on  the  contrary  the  most  stem  injunction  to  gain  his  fidth 
by  self-enettiovL  alone,  by  anxious  and  painfrd  examination, 
disregarding  aU  interventions  of  authority  in  a  matter 
where  he  recognizes  no  right  to  interfere  between  the  soul 
and  the  divine  truth  which  it  is  labouring  at  so  great  a 
risk  to  discover.  He  divides  his  work  into  three  portions, 
in  the  first  of  which  he  gives  his  views  of  the  essential  ideas 
comprehended  in  the  protestantism  of  the  reformation ;  in 
the  second  traces  the  rise  of  the  modem  scepticism  in  re- 
lation to  the  whole  development  of  the  protestant  faith, 
and  its  connection  with  the  political  condition  of  Germany, 
and  in  the  third  applies  the  principles  and  results  he  has 
obtained  to  the  solution  of  her  present  church  difSculties : 
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amongst  these  are  comprehended  a  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  so-called  Pietists,  of  the  question  of  creeds  in 
its  fullest  extent ;  of  the  relation  between  church  and  state, 
of  the  principles  of  the  Licht-freunde  (friends  of  light),  of 
the  inner  constitution  of  the  church,  of  the  so-called  ^^  Mis- 
sion of  the  German  Catholics,''  and  of  Protestantism  as  a 
political  principle.  With  a  range  of  subject  so  extensive 
it  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  enter  fully  into  the 
questions  that  our  author  comprehends  in  this  earnest  yet 
liberal  book,  and  it  will  be  the  less  necessary  as  many  of 
them  are  continually  brought  before  our  readers  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  English  questions ;  we  shall  attempt  therefore 
to  confine  ourselves  to  those  portions  of  his  work  which,  as 
proceeding  from  relations  more  exclusively  German,  are 
more  Ukely  to  be  interesting  and  new.  It  seems  to  us 
that  our  author  has  been  most  successful  in  the  two  first 
portions  of  his  work ;  while  he  has  been  limited  to  the 
analysis  of  historical  influences  on  the  spirit  of  German 
religion  he  judges  with  no  less  abUity  than  fairness ;  but 
in  the  discussion  of  the  questions  which  at  present  agitate 
the  German  church,  though  displaying  eqiml  impartiality, 
his  principles  often  appear  to  us  doubtful  and  his  reasoning 
unsound.  We  feel  it  however  no  little  advantage  in  fol- 
lowing the  thread  of  the  development  of  German  protest- 
antism that  we  are  under  the  guidance  of  one  who  is  him- 
self deeply  imbued  with  its  spirit  and  has  identified  himself 
even  with  its  errors ;  he  lays  open  to  us  its  defects  with 
greater  clearness  because  he  does  it  unconsciously ;  not  in 
the  spirit  of  the  advocate  who  has  studied  his  brief  and 
"  got  up''  his  case,  but  of  the  witness  who  teUs  simply  and 
directly  all  he  knows ; — and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  full 
meaning  and  true  importance  of  Luther's  reformation  would 
ever  be  understood  by  one  who  had  not  studied  it  under 
the  direct  influence  of  that  great  mind  itself  (as  illustrated 
by  his  own  letters  and  journals)  or  at  least  under  one  who 
had  perfectly  appropriated  the  spirit  of  the  reformer,  not 
simply  adopting  his  views  but  arriving  at  them  through  a 
similar  experience  of  toil  and  conflict  in  his  mental  and 
moral  life.  This  our  author  appears  to  have  done ;  he  is 
deeply  penetrated  with  the  morsd  enthusiasm  of  the  early 
reformers,  and  yet  has  not  failed  to  profit  by  the  progres- 
sive spirit  of  liberality  and  scientific  investigation  which 
has  been  the  growth  of  the  centuries  which  separate  us 
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from  them.  The  great  aim  to  which  he  aspires  seems  to 
be,  that  the  essential  faith  of  the  protestant  reformers  should 
be  reproduced  in  Germany  at  the  present  day,  with  such 
changes  of  form,  and  liberality  of  spirit,  as  the  tone  of 
German  thought  now  renders  indispensible,  and  that  that 
faith  should  rouse  again  the  same  moral  energy  and  ear- 
nestness with  which  it  inspired  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people  three  centuries  ago.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to 
his  purpose  to  ascertain  clearly  what  that  essential  faith  is, 
and  to  this  question  the  first  part  of  his  book  is  devoted. 
We  shall  attempt  to  give  a  short  summary  of  his  inquiry 
and  its  result. 

No  confusion  is  more  complete  than  that  existing  as  to 
the  real  share  which  the  German  people  had  in  the  great 
reformation  on  which  they  pride  themselves  so  deservedly. 
While  they  accustom  themselves  to  excuse  every  national 
defect  by  referring  to  the  glory  of  originating  that  religious 
revolt,  '^  while  they  are  too  much  wont  to  make  up  for 
every  minus  that  appears  amongst  them  by  the  plus  of  the 
Reformation — whilst  many  amongst  them  heap  upon  it 
the  trtmendous  responsibility  of  offering  a  complete  equi- 
valent for  all  faulty  phases  of  their  national  existence,  an 
indescribable  confusion  is  to  be  universally  found  as  to  the 
essence  and  spirit  of  this  greatest  deed  of  the  German 
nation.^^  Common  opinion  is  accustomed  to  consider  the 
Reformation  as  an  assertion  of  the  principle  of  the  right  of 
self-rule  either  abstractedly  in  the  human  mind,  or  spe- 
cially in  the  church  as  opposed  to  her  pretended  head,  in 
the  state  as  opposed  to  the  church,  or  in  the  nation  as 
opposed  to  foreign  power.  But  in  all  these  elements  of 
the  reformation  Germany  was  anticipated  by  other  coun- 
tries, and  in  them  therefore  the  essence  of  the  Reformation 
is  not  to  be  found.  The  idea  of  Church-Independence  of 
papal  authority  had  been  agitated  and  carried  out  in  France 
at  the  end  of  the  14th  and  during  the  15th  centuries, 
before  Germany  stirred  in  the  matter.  The  German 
Hohenstanfen  had  failed  in  the  struggle  to  secure  to  the 
state  an  independence  of  the  church,  while  it  became  the 
glory  of  the  Valois  that  under  them  France  learned  to  defy 
the  excommunications  of  Rome.  Even  the  struggle  for 
the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  distinct  national  exist- 
ence independent  of  foreign  interference,  gained  pre- 
eminence in  France  and  Bohemia  before  it  agitated  Ger- 
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many.     And  if  the  principle  of  absolute  freedom  from 
authority  in  matters  of  belief  be  made  the  essence  of  the 
reformation^  in  Italy  this  liberty  had  long  been  prevalent 
before  it  was  even  called  for  in  Germany;  and  Luther's 
doctrines  would  have  been  a  decided  retrograde  motion 
frt)m  the  point  which  the  freedom  of  Italian  thought  had 
already  reached.     It  was  not  in  the  assertion  of  intellec- 
tual freedom  that  the  reformation  consisted :  it  was  in  the 
assertion  of  freedom  of  conscience,  of  the  strict  personality 
of  sin,  and  of  the  moral  contradiction  involved  in  allowing 
the  interference  of  any  external  power  between  the  sinner 
and  his  God.     Luther  awakened,  through  his  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,   a  living  principle  as  the  basis  of 
man's  moral  nature,  and  one  which  placed  all  men  origi- 
nally on  the  same  moral  level.     His  reform  consisted  in 
creating  out  of  lifeless  instruments  of  hierarchical  power, 
living  and  independent  moral  beings ;  and  the  love  which 
he  aroused  for  the  common  people  was  grounded  on  the 
true  moral  estimate  of  the  human  character  in  whatever 
social  or  intellectual  position  it  might  appear.     ''And  this 
it  was  in  which  lay  the  distinctive  element  of  the  Refor- 
mation, as  an  act  of  the  German  spirit ;  in  this,  the  pledge 
of  its  permanence,  by  virtue  of  which  it  far  outlasted — 
and,  in  the  extent  of  its  effect,  far  surpassed — all  that  had 
happened  in  other  countries  of  a  similar  nature." 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  then  to  be 
taken  (as  truly  pointed  out  by  our  author)  as  the  moral 
element  of  the  Lutheran  reform.  With  a  mind  enthusi- 
astic, passionate,  and  impulsive,  particularly  likely  to  feel 
almost  an  impossibility  in  resisting  the  strong  tide  of 
affection  whether  it  be  of  earth  or  Heaven,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Luther  should  have  seized  with  eagerness  on  the 
Christianity  of  Paul,  where  he  saw  pictured  the  history  of 
a  similar  mental  conflict  that  had  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  a  faith  then  fi^sh  from  the  source  of  its  inspiration. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  feeling  the  impotence  of  volition  to 
resist  the  continual  pressure  of  impulses  so  ardent,  and  yet 
conscious  of  the  possibility  of  giving  them  a  direction  in 
which  they  might  flow  on  unchecked,  productive  only  of 
what  was  noble  and  divine ;  feeling  too  that  this  direc- 
tion was  given  at  once  to  minds  like  his  by  a  study  of 
the  sublime  inspiration  of  the  Christian  faith,  Luther 
should  have  generalised  from  the  mode  in  which  his  par- 
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ticcdar  cast  of  mind  was  affected  by  Christiaiiity,  and  laid 
it  down  as  a  universal  condition  of  the  Christian  spirit, 
that  it  should  be  acquired  not  by  any  useless  straining 
after  the  vanity  of  righteous  deeds  which  must  necessarily 
follow  our  Christianized  affections  (and  which  in  minds 
like  his  own  he  felt  it  was  useless  to  hope  for  except  as  the 
result  of  good  impulses)  but  by  turning  the  affections  of 
the  natural  man  into  those  channels,  which  they  woidd 
take  as  a  matter  of  course  if  imbued  with  true  love  for 
Christ's  person  and  attributes,  and  without  which  spirit  of 
love  he  believed  that  they  would  not  take  at  all.  Peeling,  J^^ 
as  all  must  feel,  the^nerfect  impotence  of  our  will  over*/  *^ 
our  own  affections,  Luther  ascribed  to  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  God  this  purification  of  natttral  desire  and  impulse, 
which  could  however  be  vouchsafed  only  to  those  who 
embraced  in  penitence  and  trust  the  faith  in  the  mission 
and  religion  of  the  redeemer. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  was  in  short  this. 
It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  good  actions,  for  actions  have  in 
themselves  no  moral  character  except  as  the  result  of  mo- 
tives ;  we  must  go  back  therefore  to  good  motives.  Over 
motives  however,  which  are  the  feelings,  desires,  inclina- 
tions, man  has  himself  no  command :  the  natural  man 
is  simply  their  plaything :  to  gain  the  salvation  that  Christ 
has  offered  to  aJl,  a  firm  belief  in  his  mission  and  religion 
with  a  deep  acknowledgment  of  the  intrinsic  and  com- 
plete sinfulness  of  the  original  nature  are  the  only  condi- 
tions :  these  once  felt  with  deep  and  true  conviction,  God's 
holy  spirit  will  do  the  rest,  will  sanctify  through  Christ 
the  naturally  downward  tendency  of  his  impulses  and 
lead  them  up  to  Duty  and  to  Heaven.  Hence  the  act 
of  belief  and  of  penitent  recognition  of  moral  unworthu 
ness  (or  sin)  is  all  that  is  required  to  gain  for  the  sinner 
the  salvation  of  the  Gospel.  But  from  this  demand  made 
on  the  moral  nature  of  man,  the  intellectual  freedom 
that  has  sometimes  been  elevated  into  the  primary  and 
essential  element  of  the  reformation  is  a  legitimate  con- 
sequence. For  as  nothing  will  satisfy  this  requisition 
from  the  sinner  but  a  devout  personal  faith  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  none  will  answer  this  purpose  but  what 
is  the  result  of  a  real  spiritual  struggle  to  find  the  true 
faith ;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  it  calmly  poured  into  the 
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mind  by  teachers ;  it  must  be  the  conaequenoe  of  seff^ 
examination^  of  a  self-inducted  struggle  with  the  snares 
of  scepticism  or  false  religion :  but  that  this  may  be  pos* 
sible  a  free  access  to  the  sources  of  faith  must  be  granted 
to  the  mind  of  the  inquirer ;  it  is  but  a  false  tender- 
ness that  would  spare  him  the  perils  and  the  storms 
through  which  alone  he  can  reach  the  harbour  of  true 
Christian  faith;  and  hence  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry 
which  the  German  reformation  boasts  was  not  the  essen- 
tial foundation  of  its  claims  on  the  human  mind ;  it  was 
primarily  the  result  of  a  moral  revolt  against  a  slavery 
of  conscience^  not  a  mere  intellectual  insurrection  against 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  On  this  subservience  of  the 
principle  of  intellectual  freedom  to  the  moral  element 
m  the  reformation,  our  author  lays  great  stress,  and  not, 
we  think,  without  good  reason,  as  we  feel  sure  he  is  right 
in  his  conviction  that  it  is  to  the  inversion  of  this  rela- 
tion between  conscience  and  reason  which  has  since  taken 
place,  that  the  wild  and  often  aimless  vagaries  in  German 
theological  speculation  are  to  be  ascribed.  It  seems  to 
us  deeply  true  that  in  the  investigation  of  matters  of 
high  religious  faith,  the  mere  excursions  of  intellect  alone, 
the  mere  calculation  of  probabilities  and  possibilities,  are 
absolutely  vain  and  even  hurtful.  In  England  too,  this 
cry  for  perfect  freedom  of  inquiry  has  been  elevated  (so 
far  beyond  its  deserts  amongst  the  more  liberal  party) 
into  the  one  sure  means  of  arriving  at  Truth,  instead  of 
being  regarded  (as  we  consider  it)  simply  as  a  very  subor- 
dinate though  perhaps  necessary  condition  for  success. 
We  quote  the  concluding  passage  of  this  first  division 
of  our  Author's  book,  in  which  the  danger  that  may  be 
apprehended  from  the  divorce  of  moral  aspiration  from 
intellectual  freedom  is  pointed  out  with  great  ability  and 
truth. 

"  If  then  the  historical  character  of  Protestantism  be  this,  that 
in  all  relations,  and  therefore  also  as  a  power  productive  of  scien- 
tific inquiry,  it  starts  from  the  solution  of  Tnoral  problems,  and 
works  from  the  necessary  impulse  given  it  by  the  search  for  salva- 
tion ;  and  if  therefore  any  tendency  of  the  mind  which  is  deficient 
in  this  moral  background  is  not  essentially  the  protestant  ten- 
dency ;  then  it  follows  that  Protestantism  must  lose  its  essential 
character  so  soon  as  it  abandons  the  guidance  of  the  moral  im- 
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pulaes  which  first  produced  it.     And  not  only  does  it  give  up  its 
essential  character,  but  also  the  peculiar  force  with  which  it  before 
drew  into  its  service  the  spiritual  powers  that  were  not  included 
in  its  peculiar  sphere,  and  united  them  with  itself  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  same  ends.     When  Protestantism  appreciates  the  intellectual 
element  of  free  inquiry,  it  appropriates  a  principle  of  unceasing 
criticism :  this  criticism  is,  for  it,  a  necessary  condition  of  life ; 
but  it  finds  its  requisite  counterpoise  in  those  moral  motives  which 
withstand  any  false  criticism  by  extorting  a  recognition  of  their 
own  (moral)  aims.     Without  this  counterpoise  it  la  entirely  uncer- 
tain in  what  results  tiiis  criticism  may  not  lose  itself,  because  the 
abstract  freedom  of  mere  intellectual  inquiry  recognises  no  deter^ 
miruUe  ends.     If  now  a  formal  Rationalism  is  in  itself  the  founda- 
tion of  free  inquiry,  and  if  a  positive  result,  in  whatever  form  it 
may  clothe  itself,  is  at  least  the  possible  termination  of  the  critical 
labour  of  the  purely  intellectual  faculties,  then  it  is  evident  that 
in  a  certain  sense  Bationalism  is  always  impending  over  Protes- 
tantism when  Protestantism  is  associated  with  the  spirit  of  free 
inquiry.     Protestantism  carries  in  itself  (though  in  quite  another 
sense  to  that  in  which  its  opponents  mean)  a  tetidency  to  Ration- 
alism ;  and  this  tendency  ripens,  as  soon  as  it  deserts  its  own  com- 
plete idea ;  that  is,  so  soon  as  that  principle  of  negation,  of  critical 
restlessness,  which   so  essentially  belongs  to  its  vital  spirit  is  re- 
moved from  its  connection  with  its  essentially  moral  tone.     It  is 
therefore  altogether  the  fault  of  Protestantism  itself,  the  conse- 
quence of  a  self-caused  relaxation  in  its  powerful  moral  tension,  if 
it  become  the  prey  of  BationaHsm.     It  can  accuse  no  one  so  much 
as  itself.     But  that  we  live  in  such  a  period  of  self-accusation  who 
could  deny  P  " 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  we  should  agree  but  little 
with  our  author  as  to  the  nature  of  this  Rationalism  that 
he  thinks  so  dangerous^  into  which  Protestantism  degene- 
rates when  it  forsakes  the  guidance  of  the  moral  feelings. 
He  would  include  doubtless  all  systems  within  its  bounds 
that  did  not  adopt  as  their  basis  his  own  favourite  doctrine 
of  Justification  by  faith.  But  nevertheless^  we  agree  entirely 
with  the  spirit  of  his  words.  When  we  hear  the  phrase 
*'  £ree  inquiry^'  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  the  talis- 
man to  which  aUme  we  are  to  be  indebted  for  reaching  at 
last  the  goal  of  perfect  religious  Truths  we  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  credulity  which  expects  to  reap  from  the 
purely  negative  permission  to  go  where  we  please,  the 
positive  advantage  of  knowing  which  way  we  ought  to  go. 
If  a  person  unprovided  with  any  means  of  ascertaining 
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directions^  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  common  of  inde- 
finite extent^  with  the  privilege  of  starting  in  which  direc- 
tion he  pleased  to  find  his  way  home,  he  would  have  about 
the  same  chance  of  choosing  the  right  direction  and  keeping 
in  it,  that  the  mere  intellect  would  have  for  fixing  on  a  true 
religious  faith,  if  provided  with  no  instruments  except  its 
own  purely  logical  powers.  The  very  meaning  of  the  word 
faith  surely  implies  something  beyond  the  reach  of  demon- 
stration, sometidng  where  logic  is  out  of  place  and  reason 
unaided  is  at  fault.  Could  we  have  any  positive  faith,  were 
it  not  for  our  affections,  were  it  not  that  we  yield  to  the 
disposition  they  impart  to  us  to  attribute  to  them  objects 
commensurate  with  their  ever-growingcapacities  and  wants? 
*'  Faith  is  the  substance  of  tlangs  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen,'' — we  find  in  our  hearts  certain  forces 
of  affection  of  infinitely  progressive  capacity,  and  by  &ith 
we  yield  to  the  natural  impulse  to  believe  that  their  ten- 
dency is  not  to  end  in  nothing,  but  that  they  have  a  real 
career  before  them  of  ever  greater  glory  and  satisfaction. 
By  an  act  of  faith  we  rise  frL  the  ^lite^perfections  we  see 
around  us,  to  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  being  of  infinite 
perfections ;  and  by  an  act  of  faith  we  conclude  from  the 
progress  of  the  spirit  here  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  in  an 
eternal  hereafter  of  ever  brightening  destiny,  and  ever 
sublimer  power.  We  believe  that  the  essentiaJ  distinction 
between  faith  and  scepticism  of  spirit  is  this ;  that  faith 
surrenders  the  mind  to  the  beliefs  towards  which  the 
natural  dispositions  of  affections  point  (i.  e.  those  disposi- 
tions which  when  judged  by  conscience  and  examined  by 
inteUect,  are  found  to  contain  in  them  nothing  logically 
self-contradictory  or  morally  wrong,)  while  Scepticism  will 
not  yield  to  the  guidance  of  those  ejections  that  it  finds 
implanted  in  the  mind,  till  it  has  received  an  account  of 
their  origin  and  of  their  purpose,  and  also  some  pledge  that 
that  purpose  will  be  fulfilled.  Our  affections  as  valued  by  our 
conscience  are  in  truth  the  guides  which  we  must  foUow  in 
the  determination  of  our  faith,  in  the  choice  of  our  religion ; 
and  when  the  reason  attempts  to  throw  off  the  reins  of 
affection  and  conscience  in  what  it  terms  '^  its  impartial 
estimate  of  probabilities,''  then  it  is  that  we  fear  the  lapse 
into  a  cold^and  empty  rationalism ;  which,  forced  perhaps 
to  admit  an  intelligent  cause  of  the  universe,  holds  up  to 
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TI8  a  being  of  endless  powers  of  contrivance  whom  no  emer- 
gency can  surprise^  and  so  far  benevolent  as  lie  can  be 
proved  to  have  caased  more  happiness  than  pain  to  created 
things^  but  as  to  whose  other  attributes  we  must  either 
remain  in  a  cabn  state  of  philosophical  neutrality  or  receive 
them  on  the  evidence  ^'  that  a  rational  mind  would  attach 
to  the  historical  arguments  for  revealed  reUgion/^  alone. 
This  is  the  rationalism  which  is  always  on  the  look  out  for 
an  unhappy  article  of  belief  where  it  can  show  that  ^'  the 
wish  was  father  to  the  thought  -"  and  looks  on  the  faith 
grounded  on  the  consciousness  of  aspirations  and  hope^  as  a 
pleasing  but  unphilosophical  delusion.  We  believe  that 
our  author  is  right  in  attributing  to  this  elevation  of  reason 
in  matters  of  faith  to  the  post  that  should  be  occupied  by 
the  high  hopes  of  devout  affection  and  the  stem  monitions 
of  conscience^  (with  intellect  as  their  merely  subordinate 
assistant^)  the  wide  prevalence  of  a  scepticism  so  truly 
lamentable  as  the  literature  of  Germany  is  daily  bringing 
to  light.  Free  inquiry  requisite  as  it  is^  under  the  guidance 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  affections^  to  the  discovery  of 
religious  truths  can  answer  no  divine  end  if  released  from 
that  subjection :  the  mind  that  has  no  deep  moral  and 
spiritual  interest,  will  make  free  inquiry  nothing  but  a 
means  to  an  indifferent  conformity  to  some  established  for- 
mula^ or  indifferent  scepticism  as  to  all  established  for- 
mulas ;  and  the  mind  that  is  deeply  agitated  in  the  depths 
of  its  inner  soul  by  the  desire  of  a  true  divine  faith^  would 
shake  off  the  manacles  of  the  most  galling  spiritual  tyranny 
to  seek  the  rest  of  a  free  religious  worship.  Yet^  that  such 
fetters  ought  not  to  exists  few  now  would  be  incHned  to 
deny ;  though  our  author  seems  indeed  to  be  himself  of 
opinion  that  to  increase  the  external  difficulties  attending 
an  expression  of  new  and  unripe  speculations^  would  not 
only  promote  the  cause  of  Truth  by  checking  the  publica- 
tion of  immature  thought^  but  might  also  by  the  sacrifice 
it  would  require  from  the  advocates  of  new  opinions^  test 
their  sincerity  and  their  zeal. 

But  we  must  return  from  this  digression  to  follow  our 
author  in  his  estimate  of  the  social  and  political  causes 
which  have  been  operating  during  the  last  century  to 
modify  the  state  of  religious  opinion  in  Germany^  and  to 
ameliorate  or  aggravate  the  sceptical  tendency  which  has 
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produced  a  hoUowness  so  estensiye  beneath  the  unity  of 
external  profession.  A  brief  notice  must  suffice.  The 
accession  of  Frederick  II.  in  1740  to  the  throne  of  Prussia^ 
was  an  event  that  had  no  slight  influence  on  the  subse- 
quent development  of  Oerman  thought : — he  destroyed  the 
narrow  feudal  aristocracies  which  under  the  appearance 
of  free  political  institutions  concealed  in  fact  forms  of  the 
most  exclusive  oligarchy;  and^in  introducing  a  greater  unity 
amongst  the  distracted  states  of  Germany^  and  setting  the 
example  (which  the  other  states  soon  followed)  of  substi- 
tuting for  the  lifeless  govemment  of  a  narrow  aristocracy, 
the  more  powerful  though  perhaps  more  dangerous  form  of 
an  absolute  monarchy,  he  infused  a  new  spirit  of  vigour 
into  the  national  life,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  caste 
which  both  for  good  and  ill  has  had  the  most  powerful 
effects  on  the  internal  as  well  as  political  history  of  German 
society.    This  caste  was  the  ministerial  or  official  caste. 

"  The  form  of  the  state  administrations  was,  at  the  close  of  the 
middle  ages,  still  very  simple,  and  without  centralisation,  as  were 
the  states  themselves..  The  corporations  of  which  the  states  of  that 
day  were  composed,  for  the  most  part  ruled  themselves.  Yet  the 
councillors  and  ministers  who  stood  in  the  immediate  service  of 
the  princes  and  filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  belonged  more 
frequently  to  the  rank  of  citizens  than  to  the  nobility,  who  always 
preferred  the  military  posts.  The  home  of  the  educated  classes  was 
the  towns ;  and  since,  on  account  of  the  highly  complicated  relations 
of  the  kingdom  and  states,  these  were  indispensable  in  the  service  of 
the  princes,  the  education  which  the  children  of  these  state-officers 
naturally  acquired  gave  them  also  a  similar  preference.  This  relation 
remained  too  for  the  most  part  unaltered,  when  (since  the  sixteenth 
century)  the  sovereignty  began  to  approach  even  nearer  and  nearer  to 
absolute  independence,  and  accordingly,  the  administrators  of  the 
sovereign's  rights  gained  (along  with  the  disproportionably  great  ex- 
tension of  their  class)  also  a  firmer  and  even  corporate  constitution, 
consisting  of  many  steps  of  gradation ;  while  the  introduction  of 
the  Boman  law  required  an  educated  class  of  judges.  But  the  im- 
portance of  this  official  dass  rose  especially  when,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  activity  of  the  states  began  to  grow  smaller 
and  smaller, — when  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  magnitude  of  their 
territories  increased,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  character  which 
the  form  of  government  assumed,  the  police-superintendence  of  the 
monarchical  state  continued  to  extend  itself  to  other,  hitherto  unsn- 
perintended,  departments  of  life :  also,  the  continually  increasing  ex- 
pense of  the  wars,  with  the  rising  luxury  of  the  courts,  led,  necessa* 
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nly  to  the  high  importance  of  a  regular  and  ably-conducted  system 
of  state  economy.  Prussia,  which  under  Frederick  the  Great,  had  to 
support  a  contest  with  the  half  of  Europe,  and  had  later  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  seven  years'  war,  was  able  to  do  this  only  by  means 
of  a  system  of  administration  which,  on  the  one  hand,  in  all  its  pro- 
visions, eked  out  the  deficiencies  of  material  means  by  spiritual 
powers,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  persons  of  its  ministers,  was 
estimated  at  no  low  degree  of  intellectual  ability  and  moral  integrity. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  the  servants  of  the 
crown  rise  into  a  highly  respectable,  influential,  and  preeminently 
educated  class,  and  became  in  its  rewards,  honours,  and  class-pri- 
vileges, as  universally  distinguished,  as  in  its  rich  and  many-sided 
development  it  was  numerically  increased." 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  national  literature  of  Ger- 
many has  arisen,  during  the  last  century,  chiefly  out  of  this 
class  of  the  educated  servants  of  government, 

..."  which  the  peculiar  organism  of  its  political  relations  had  first 
generated,  and  in  whom  the  demand  of  a  scientific  education,  on  the 
one  hand,  continually  roused  anew  the  impulse  to  mental  labour,  and 
on  the  other,  afforded  it  satisfaction  by  ensuring  it  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, without  stifling  it  by  opulence  and  luxury.  Thus  arose,  out 
of  the  given  relations  of  the  political  existence  of  Grermany,  its 
educated  Middle  Class,  in  these  times  the  heart  and  home  of  its  spi- 
ritual life." 

But  this  peculiar  origin  and  social  position  of  Germany's 
middle  class,  though  favourable  to  the  production  of  a  rich 
and  active  literature,  did  not  aflFect  it  in  every  respect  favour- 
ably; so  far  from  it,  that  it  unquestionably  instilled  a 
decidedly  medicinal  flavour  into  its  literature;  for  the 
sources  of  public  opinion, — of  that  public  opinion  at  least 
which  will  always  be  uppermost,  namely  of  the  highly 
educated  classes, — were  themselves  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  official  obedience,  as  they  sprang  from  the  caste  of 
public  ministers.  The  people,  the  lower  classes,  acquired 
an  artificial  position  of  political  non-existence ;  they  had 
no  share  in  the  state  which  began  now  to  be  considered 
par  excellence  as  the  sum  of  the  official  administrators  of 
its  powers.     Hence  it  happened  that — 

"  In  the  deep  chasm  which  now  widened  more  and  more  between 
state  and  people,  prince  and  subject,  the  official  world  stood  with  no 
little  self-importance  on  the  side  of  the  former,  from  the  very  mini- 
ster downwards  to  the  Court  Beadle  and  the  stove-heater.    Need 
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one,  then,  be  surprised  if  the  direction  which  the  views  of  life  of  the 
educated  classes  took,  was  in  conformity  with  their  social  position, 
that  is,  abstraciy  no  longer  a£fected  by  national  history,  in  many  re- 
spects irrespective  of  the  wants  of  the  common  people,  and  estranged 
from  its  deeper  interests  and  struggles  1*' 

Now  it  is  evident  enough  to  what  kind  of  restdt  a  con- 
dition of  this  nature  would  lead  in  the  churches  of  the 
German  states.  The  teachers  of  religion  being  universally 
under  officers  of  the  government  chosen  for  their  attain- 
ments in  scientific  ethical  and  theological  research, 
stood  originally  in  no  favourable  relation  to  those  to  whose 
affections  and  conscience  it  was  their  mission  to  appeal. 
Educated  for  the  service  of  the  state,  required  only  to 
signify  a  scientific  assent  to  the  protestant  principles  it  had 
embraced,  led  by  their  training  to  foster  far  more  a  spirit  of 
intellectual  inquiry  than  of  deep  moral  enthusiasm,  brought 
up  indeed  in  an  atmosphere  whoUy  different  from  that  in 
which  the  lower  classes  pined  and  struggled,  and  placed  in 
an  artificial  antithesis  to  the  people  as  themselves  belong- 
ing to  the  state  while  the  mass  of  their  hearers  belonged 
merely  to  the  objects  of  the  state,  provided  for  by  it  but 
taking  no  part  in  it,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  spirit  of  the 
established  religion  gradually  '^  changed  the  original  rela- 
tion of  a  church  to  its  people  into  a  relation  of  the  church 
to  the  state  (which  did  not  comprehend  the  people)  V 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  religious  wants  of  the  people 
were  no  longer  answered  by  the  systematic  theology  of  its 
teachers ;  its  cry  for  moral  guidance  received  no  reply ;  its 
passionate  yearnings  after  the  gleams  of  a  diviner  and 
purer  life  were  answered  with  the  accute  exposition  of  a 
creed ;  and  the  whole  relation  between  the  teachers  and 
the  taught  became  perverted :  that  relation  when  truly  un- 
derstood is  this,  that  one  deeply  animated  by  the  same 
class  of  hopes  and  aspirations,  feeling  vivid  moral  and 
spiritual  sympathies  with  a  number  of  his  fellow-wor- 
shippers, comes  out  from  among  them  to  devote  his  life  to 
their  cultivation  and  contemplation,  that  he  may  again 
strengthen  and  purify  the  faith  of  his  fellow-believers  with 
the  results  of  his  maturer  meditation,  the  current  of  his 
more  disciplined  and  spiritualized  affections.  This  relation 
could  not  here  exist  in  its  purest  form,  because  at  the  very 
basis  there  was  a  defect ;  the  sympathies  of  the  teacher 
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were  not  with  the  taught ;  and  what  was  worse^  it  could 
not  but  often  happen  that  the  moral  spirit  of  the  official 
theologians  was  injured  by  the  peculiar  cir  cumstances  of 
their  education  for^  and  dependence  on^  the  state  for  the 
means  of  their  subsistence.  That  this  was  too  often  so^ 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  remarkable  phenomenon  pecu- 
liar to  Germany,  that  while  there  is  no  country  where 
theological  opinion  has  ever  embraced  a  range  of  actual 
belief  so  extensive,  the  origin  of  actual  dissent  from  the 
churches  supported  by  the  state  dates  toithin  the  last  six 
years. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  church.  During  the 
reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  rationalistic  spirit  of  the 
protestant  church  grew  up  to  its  greatest  height :  the 
creeds  it  retained  were  no  more  even  intended  to  limit  the 
views  of  its  clergy ;  the  element  of  scientific  inquiry  swal- 
lowed up  the  old  moral  element  of  Protestantism;  the 
tolerance  of  indifference  succeeded  to  the  bigotry  of  faith ; 
the  old  doctrines  of  the  reformation  were  exchanged  for 
the  cold  maxims  of  a  social  morality;  and  the  interest^ 
which  the  cold  indifference  of  the  theologians  was  no 
longer  able  to  excite,  was  concentrated  on  the  rich  develop- 
ment of  literature,  which  for  a  time  was  obliged  however 
ineffectively  to  supply  to  the  national  mind  the  want  of  a 
religion.  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Wieland,  Herder,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  had  to  supply  the  vacant  places  of  the  prophets  of 
the  age ;  and  those  who  feel  the  strong  bond  of  connection 
between  the  mission  of  the  poet  and  the  prophet,  will  at 
least  not  deny  that  the  influence  of  these  was  one  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  national  mind  far  above  the  level  where 
the  false  prophets  of  a  barren  theology  had  left  it  faint  and 
cold.  Philosophy  too  assumed  a  more  earnest  spirit ;  and 
if  still  uncoloured  by  the  aspirations  of  affection,  assumed 
at  least  a  tone  of  serious  purpose  and  stern  morality  in  the 
severe  intellectual  analysis  and  rigid  ethical  system  of 
Kant.  The  moral  spirit  of  the  critical  philosophy  as  em- 
bracing purely  the  idea  of  law  and  attempting  to  guide 
man  altogether  through  his  will,  without  appealing  to  his 
affections,  seems  to  have  raised  against  it  in  our  author's 
mind  the  reproach  which  he  expresses  by  comparing  it  to 
the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  while  the  principle  of  the  Lu- 
theran  reform,  losing  sight  as  it  did  altogether  of  this 
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elementj  ftnd  relying  only  on  the  affections  of  man^  is  made 
to  correspond  to  the  revelation  of  Christ.  The  parallel  is, 
to  say  the  leasts  imperfect  in  the  latter  half;  since  the 
gospel  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  passing  over  the  ap- 
peal to  the  will  as  owing  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  Iw 
of  duty,  eyen  though  it  contain  sufficient  appeal  to  the 
itilections  to  excuse  the  one-sided  nature  of  the  first  protes- 
tant  reform.  But  the  deep  enthusiastic  moyement  of  the 
national  mind^  which  literature  and  poetry  combined  with 
the  influence  of  the  philosophy  of  Moses-Kant  (as  he  is 
called  by  our  author)  was  unable  to  arouse,  the  appeal  to 
the  people  of  Germany  against  the  ambitious  encroach- 
ments of  Napoleon  seems  to  have  effected ;  and  accord* 
ingly  our  author  dates  from  these  wars,  undertaken  in  the 
national  defence  (Befreiumgskri^en),  a  new  era  of  religious 
life.  The  moral  enthusiasm  against  the  unjust  invasion, 
seems  to  have  roused  again  the  spirit  of  religious  zeal :  but 
unhappily  the  effect  was  but  temporary ;  Germany  was 
again  doomed  to  relapse  into  indifference  and  hollow  jno- 
fimion  which  once  more  won  way.  We  need  scarcely 
follow  our  author  though  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  at 
great  length  for  this  relapse.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
hopes  which  were  so  sanguinely  entertained  by  every 
patriotic  Grerman  that  a  radical  reform  in  the  constitutions 
of  the  different  states  would  follow  the  conclusion  of  these 
wars  against  the  aggression  of  France,  and  that  a  political 
as  well  as  social  life  would  begin  for  the  German  people, 
proved  vain. — ^The  want  of  faith  shown  by  the  different 
governments  was  allowed  to  pass  by  the  too  submissive 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  all  hopes  of  political  freedom  sank 
back  in  the  resumption  of  the  old  bureaucratic  constitu- 
tions. To  this  deficiency  in  a  sphere  of  external  political 
activity  for  the  German  mind,  at  a  time  when  he  thinks 
it  was  ripe  for  the  possession  of  political  power, — ^to  this 
recoil  on  the  old  resource  of  mental  and  literary  activity 
alone, — ^he  ascribes  in  a  great  measure  the  relaxation  of 
moral  enthusiasm,  the  Ml  back  into  indifference.  In  his 
own  words,  ''it  is  not  good  when  a  people  that  carries  in 
itself  all  the  conditions  of  a  more  extensive  development 
is  limited  to  a  simply  literary  existence.^  He  thinks  that 
the  subjective  sensitiveness  of  the  Germans,  disgusted  with 
the  hard  objective  regularity  of  constitutions  that  offer  no 
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Toom  for  the  play  of  personal  activity  in  individuala  or 
private  bodies,*— folding  in  fact  no  political  life  where  thQ 
natoral  action  of  the  feelings  would  have  scope,—- draws  back 
instinctively  into  private  life,  and  there  endeavours  to  com- 
pensate itself  for  the  hard  forms  it  had  to  contemplate  in 
poUtical  hfe,  by  arranging  everything  according  to  the 
purest  individnid  fancy;  by  ostracising  all  harsh  ceremonies, 
all  that  seems  firm,  unchanged  and  unchangeable  from  its 
social  existence,  and  giving  itself  up  to  a  soft  and  childish 
caprice.  Such  a  feeling  as  this  would  obviously  be  very 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  true  religion;  and  to  this, 
with  the  other  bad  effects  consequent  on  confining  German 
freedom  to  freedom  of  thought  alone,  and  giving  it  no  play 
in  practical  life,  the  degeneratifm  in  their  religious  condi- 
tion since  1815  may  perhaps  be  in  a  great  measure 
attributed.  The  words  of  Dr.  Arnold  are  quoted  as  an 
implied  approval  of  this  view  ''that  the  German  class  c^ 
literati  place  before  our  eyes  examples  of  a  one-sided  dili- 
gence which  overshoots  the  true  mark  without  genuine 
universalii^,  without  sufficient  care  to  form  it  into  a  true, 
manly,  civil.  Christian  sentiment.'^ 

The  limits  which  confined  the  actirity  of  Germany  to 
her  purely  intellectual  life  had  another  bad  effect  on  the 
character  of  her  speculation.  In  other  countries  where 
practical  relations  are  the  sphere  to  which  the  previous 
immersion  in  intellectual  life  serves  but  as  a  measure  of 
preparatory  education,  the  weight  of  a  long  experience 
must  attach  to  the  leaders  of  movements  in  which  experi- 
ence is  the  absolute  condition  of  ability  and  success.  But 
in  the  ideal  life  of  Germany  this  desideratum  (though  in 
truth  equaUy  great)  is  not  felt ;  from  the  unpractictd  na^ 
tore  of  that  life,  it  leads  to  no  public  dangers,  prejudice  or 
disgrace,  and  consequentiy  the  unnumbered  novelties  that 
have  ixuxndated  the  world  of  theological  speculation  have 
proceeded  generally  from  the  unchecked  efforts  of  unripe 
minds.  Anxious  for  literary  distinction,  and  able  to  ac- 
quire it  by  a  sufficient  display  of  talent  even  before 
practice  has  given  any  soundness  to  th^  powers,  the 
young  thinkers  of  Germany  have  often  engaged  in  a  kind 
of  literary  speculation,  very  little  less  disgraceful  than  the 
more  ignoble  gaming  that  seised  on  mereantile  England 
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with  BO  Tiolent  a  passion.  The  peculiar  field  of  German 
activity  has  augmented  tenfold  the  temptations  of  an  un- 
principled use  of  mental  sharpness  to  catch  the  attention 
and  amuse  the  taste  of  the  public^  where  no  serious  convic- 
tion^ no  earnest  struggle  with  difficulty  or  error,  was  at  the 
base  of  the  massive  productions  that  were  poured  upon  the 
world.  Distinction  in  the  political  life  of  England  cannot 
(or  can  very  seldom)  be  so  acquired ;  but  Germany  has  no 
political  life^  and  the  mental  one  which  has  absorbed  it^ 
does  not  possess  the  same  checks  on  immature  and  trifling 
minds.  To  this  kind  of  origin  much  of  the  theological 
literature  of  the  present  day  of  Germany  is  ascribed  by  our 
author.  "  The  apparent  labour  for  Truth  is  simply  a  self- 
service,  a  spiritual  Epicureanism  which  sets  about  the  most 
serious  matters  in  the  spirit  of  an  amateur^  labours  at  the 
most  holy  interests  according  to  the  amusement  which  it 
promises  itself  from  them,  is  in  fact  a  play  of  theoretical 
spirit  conscious  of  its  power.^'  It  is  in  fact  the  morbid 
subjectivism  of  the  German  intellect ;  where,  freed  firom 
moral  restraint,  the  object  of  search,  Truth,  is  lost  sight  of 
in  the  mere  conscious  trifling  with  the  subjective  powers 
that  should  never  be  exercised  but  in  that  noble  search. 
To  this  class  of  literary  adventurers,  though  without  deny- 
ing them  talents  of  a  high  order, — to  this  class  of  theolo- 
gians who  do  not  use  with  the  anxious  earnestness  of  an 
enthusiastic  zeal  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  but  rather  as  the 
fencing  weapon  of  a  play-conflict, — our  author  reckons  (with 
how  much  justice  our  readers  have  themselves  had  some 
opportunity  of  judging)  Strauss  and  Bruno  Bauer.  To 
Strauss  he  allows  a  resXscientific  interest  in  his  subject,  and 
denies  him  only  the  earnest  moral  ardour  which  should 
always  direct  the  scientific  powers  in  the  search  after  reli- 
gious faith.  To  Bruno  Bauer  he  seems  to  deny  even  this. 
Amongst  those  on  the  other  hand  who,  not  theologians 
by  profession,  were  naturally  endowed  with  an  aptitude  for 
practical  reform,  and  who,  denied  this  by  the  artificial 
state  of  German  institutions,  were  unnaturally  forced  on  a 
literary  activity,  he  reckons  Ludwig  Feuerbach  and  Arnold 
Buge, — those  negative  philosophers  of  the  people,  who,  not 
allowed  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  active  sphere  of  life- 
reforms,  spent  their  restless  and  change-loving  spirit  in  the 
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destruction  of  the  popular  faiths.  Ludwig  Feuerbach 
thought  to  free  his  nation  "  from  the  erroneous  notion  of 
religion  generally  I  ** 

"  But  one  of  these  uegative  spirits  quickly  followed  the  other. 
Hence  Feuerbach  had  not  long  come  forward,  when  he  found  him- 
self, like  Strauss,  overbidden.  Stirner  came  forward  with  his  book, 
*  Der  Einzige  und  sein  Eigenthum,*  called  Feuerbach  a  priest,  be- 
cause he  still  preaches  an  idolatry,  the  love  to  man.  Even  this  reli- 
gion must  be  annihilated  by  selfishness," 

And  this  religion  of  selfishness  has  been  lately  pro- 
claimed as  "  the  religion  of  the  future/'  by  Frederick 
Feuerbach^  in  a  pamphlet  of  the  most  complete  and  calmest 
atheism^  entitled,'*'  Die  Rehgion  der  Zukunft/' 

The  last  influence  enumerated,  as  tending  to  produce 
the  scepticism  of  the  present  day,  is  that  of  the  subjective 
philosophy  of  Hegel,  which  (at  least  in  the  form  it  took 
amongst  its  more  popular  disciples)  caricatured  even  the 
naturally  subjective  spirit  of  the  German  mind.  The  at- 
tempt to  sink  all  objective  reality  into  the  different  rela- 
tions of  one  and  the  same  spirit  to  itself,  is  obviously  de- 
structive of  all  religion. 

"If  the  rationalistic  spirit  had  already  cleared  away  much  in  the 
sphere  of  positive  Christianity,  it  had  at  least  left,  as  a  postulate  of 
natural  refigion,  the  idea  of  the  unity  and  personality  of  the  creative 
cause,  untouched.  But  from  this  time,  for  the  sake  of  the  divinity 
of  personal  existence,  the  personal  existence  of  divinity  was  aban- 
doned, and  both  dissolved  in  the  world-spirit  remaining  conscious  of 
its  own  unity,  amid  the  variety  of  its  periodic  changes.  With  the 
personality  of  God,  human  personality  was  lost  also,  and  mce  versd 
with  human  personality  the  personality  of  God."* 

*  It  is  singular  to  see  how  the  true  spirit  of  Lutheran  protestantism,  while 
morally  shrinking  from  the  subjective  philosophy  which  annihilates  religion, 
is  yet  itself  wholly  unable  to  get  over  the  philosophical  difiSculty  in  which 
Luther  himself  fell  in  his  controversy  with  Erasmus  :  wishing  to  honour  God 
to  the  utmost,  they  ascribe  all  human  goodness  to  him,  consider  man  as  the 
mere  creature  of  the  affections,  over  which  he  has  no  power,  but  must  hope  for 
the  influence  of  divine  grace,  and  then  it  becomes  difficult  to  them  to  see  what 
element  they  have  left  for  human  personality ;  and  no  wonder.  Our  author 
quotes  in  a  note  this  distinction  between  the  spirit  of  Catholicism,  Rationalism, 
and  Protestantism :  "  Man  is  neither  clay  in  the  hands  of  God,  by  him  exter- 
nally moulded,  and  so  made  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  as  Catholi- 
cism asserts,  nor  is  he  a  being  of  equal  rights  with,  external  to,  and  opposed 
to  God,  as  Rationalism  asserts  ;  but  he  is  spirit  of  the  spirit,  and  the  breath  of 
God,  which  then  comes  to  itself  when  it  comes  to  God,  and  in  which  God 
comes  to  it,  in  becoming  man."  Have  not  at  least  then  the  Catholic  and  Ra- 
tionalistic views  the  merit  of  greater  clearness  and  inuUigibility  ? 
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In  that  part  of  his  work  which  treats  of  the  questioiia 
which  now  agitate  the  protestant  churches  of  Germany, 
our  author  scarcely  preserves  that  fairness  along  with  his 
natural  earnestness,  that  anxiety  to  be  impartial  even  where 
he  is  most  inclined  himself  to  be  indignant,  that  charac* 
terisesthe  spirit  in  which  he  discusses  the  history  of  the  past. 
His  treatment  especially  of  the  moTcment  of  the  Saxon 
and  Prussian  Lichtfreunde,  seems  most  to  deserve  this 
censure ;  and  the  irritabilky  which  this  movement  seems  to 
have  aroused  in  him,  appears  again  in  his  elaborate  attempt 
to  answer  the  principles  which  Professor  Oervinus  lays 
down  in  his  '^  Mission  of  the  German-Catholics,''  and  his 
whole  treatment  of  that  movement.  Indeed,  the  very  strong 
leaning  which  our  author  betrays  to  the  side  of  the  Pietists 
is  evezy where  evident;  and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented  that, 
in  a  church  where  these  principles  ought  to  be  universal, 
the  same  earnest  conviction  does  not  always  accompany 
the  same  open  profession.  Indeed  the  real  moral  ardour 
which,  though  mingled  with  much  austerity  of  outward 
expression  and  starch  formalism  of  faith,  is  at  the  basis  of 
the  pietist  division  of  the  church ;  the  zeal  with  which  their 
beneficent  activity  has  stepped  in  to  aid  the  ignorant  and 
needy  when  abandoned  by  the  polished  indifference  of  sci- 
entific rationalism,  must  prevent  us  from  regarding  with 
anything  but  respect,  a  body  of  reUgionists  who  have  ren- 
dered themselves  unpopular  by  their  somewhat  Pharisaic 
demeanour  and  narrow  reprobation  of  pursuits  that  do  not 
bear  directly  on  moral  or  religious  ends.  But  as  their 
views  are  destitute  of  any  exclusively  German  character- 
istics, as  similar  bodies  are  very  common  in  our  own  ooon- 
try,— their  diief  peculiarity  being  the  int«:iaity  with  which 
they  dwdl  on  the  moral  corruption  of  man,— -we  must  pass 
on,  with  the  remark  that  the  chapter  which  our  author  has 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  their  principles  and  errors, 
has  no  Httle  interest  as  showing  the  logical  consistency  with 
which  even  orthodox  principles  can  be  held,  and  the  acute- 
ness  with  which  he  deduces  from  the  one-sided  nature  of 
their  fidth  the  necessary  consequences  which  actually  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  history  of  their  religious  life. 

Before  giving  his  history  of  and  judgment  upon  the  move- 
ments which  have  lately  agitated  the  church,  our  author 
discusses  the  essential  questions  which  these  movements 
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niae,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  hia  deeisioa :  these 
questions  are  the  Creed-question^  whether  the  church 
diould  or  should  not  be  fettered  bj  the  profession  of  cer- 
tain formulas  of  belief^  and  the  queistion  of  the  connection 
between  Church  and  State.  His  examination  of  these 
points  that  have  lately  roused  so  much  attention  amongst 
ourselTes  is  vigorous  and  interesting ;  though^  as  it  appears 
to  us^  his  fundamental  principles  are  erroneous^  and  bis 
dedsions  consequently  wrong.  We  should  not  touch  upon 
questions  so  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  were  it  not  to 
point  out  the  peculiarly  German  elements  which  have  co- 
loured their  discussion.  The  Creed-question  is  specified 
by  our  author  as  a  peculiarly  German  question. 

"  Since  1767  there  extends  a  now  exactly  80  yean'  debate  on 
the  question  of  Creeds,  throngh  the  historj  of  our  Theology,  with- 
out haying  yet  in  the  least  abated.  It  has  been  driven  through  all 
possible  stages  amongst  us,  from  an  unconditional  to  a  condifional 
obligation  of  agreement  with  the  old  protestant  creeds,  from  a  par- 
tial to  an  entire  rejection  of  them,  with  substitution  of  the  bible, 
or  of  a  new  creed  in  their  plaee,  from  this  to  an  absolute  rejection  of 
every  systematic  exposition  of  doctrine  generally,  nay  even  to  the 
separation  of  the  clerical  office  from  every  objective  bans,  and  making 
it  dependent  entirely  on  the  temporary  spirit  of  the  day." 

''  There  has  been  no  want  in  the  churches  of  neighbouring  coun- 
tries of  struggles  of  single  religious  parties  with  the  positive  or 
negative  creeds  of  the  churches  to  which  they  originally  belonged. 
But  when  it  has  become  evident  that  such  disputes  camiot  be  settled, 
then  either  the  opposing  minorities  were  cast  out,  or  they  themselves 
seceded  from  the  church  and  oonstituted  themselves  on  their  own 
responsibility.  Accordingly  their  dissent  comprehended  a  protest 
against  a  false  creed  in  itself,  but  never  against  creeds  in  themselves. 
With  us,  however,  the  course  of  matters  was  quite  diffe- 
rent  Our  protests  against  creeds,  when  they  had  once  arisen, 

did  not  appear  as  the  result  of  an  isolated,  party-originating,  but  of 
a  universal,  national,  development ;  and  hence  it  grew  so  generally 
and  powerfully,  so  silentiy  and  gradually,  and  for  that  very  reason 
so  compactly,  that  a  dissent  from  the  church  was  not  to  be  thought 
of." 

And  the  consequence  is^  that  within  the  bosom  of  the 
church  itself  this  dispute  has  been  now  long  raging  and 
still  continues  to  do  so* 

Now  the  difference  in  the  outset  between  the  German 
mode  of  treating  a  heresy  that  arises  within  its  churches. 
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and  that  of  other  countries^  is  worth  notice^  as  it  may  help 
us  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  that  this  question  should 
have  been  agitated  amongst  them  so  actiyely  and  so  long, 
and  not  yet  even  approach  to  a  settlement.  English  here- 
tics finding  themselves  pledged  to  something  they  cannot 
believe,  fix  upon  the  point  in  question,  raise  a  discussion 
about  it,  and  if  they  cannot  succeed  in  getting  it  expunged 
from  the  essential  doctrines  of  their  church,  they  secede 
and  become  a  new  church  in  themselves.  German  heresy 
arises  perhaps  in  the  same  way;  the  creeds  are  found  un- 
believable, but  if  this  scepticism  arouse  rebuke  or  contest, 
the  doctrinal  point  is  lost  sight  of  immediately,  and  the 
whole  dispute  turns  into  the  abstract  question,  *'  Is  the  mind 
to  be  bound  to  a  creed  at  all  ?"  With  us  the  repugnance 
is  to  the  false  doctrines — with  them  it  is  to  the  state  of 
fettered  feeling  in  which  they  find  themselves  : — ^with  us  it 
IS  indignation  at  the  falsehood  of  the  thin^  to  be  believed, 
directed  to  the  object  of  belief; — with  them  it  is  displeasure 
at  the  state  of  mind  to  which  they  are  urged,  directed  to  the 
subjective  attitude  of  belief  in  the  falsehood,  not  to  the 
falsehood  itself.  Hence  in  the  one  case  a  discussion  as  to 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  doctrine  is  final :  in  the  other 
it  is  perfectly  immaterial;  the  discussion  turns  on  the  point 
whether  any  right  exists  to  force  them  in  any  case  to  a 
definite  profession  of  opinion.  It  wiU  be  seen  at  once  that 
this  state  of  things  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  view 
of  the  national  character  taken  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article.  The  subjective  state  of  belief  occupies  with  them 
the  attention  that  we  turn  on  the  object  to  be  believed,  so 
that  we  get  a  doctrinal  controversy,  where  they  have  a 
dispute  about  abstract  right.  The  same  observation  may 
help  to  explain  the  difficulty  that  they  appear  to  have  in 
settling  a  question  that  has  been  agitated  so  long. 

"  The  purpose  of  the  chiirch,"  says  our  author,  "  is  the  living 
restoration  of  the  purity  of  the  inner  and  outer  relations  of  man  to 
God  and  to  his  brother  man,  through  an  incessant  contest  with 
sin." — "  A  church  is  in  the  most  general  formal  comprehension  of 
its  idea,  a  community  of  faith.  As  such  it  must  know  what  its  faith 
is,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  declare  it.  The  like  is  true  of  what  its 
faith  is  noty  and  of  that  by  which,  when  known  to  be  a  part  of  the 
faith  of  others,  it  will  distinguish  itself  from  these  others.  By 
placing  together  its  articles  of  faith,  and  an  express  or  implicit  sepa- 
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ration  of  the  same  from  that  which  is  not  its  faith,  we  obtain  a  con- 
fession, a  creed.  Eveiy  church,  and  every  community  taking 
measures  to  become  one,  has  made  some  confession,  set  forth  some 
kind  of  creed.  Those  who  join  in  making  confession  of  the  faith 
thus  laid  down  are  members  of  the  church ;  those  who  do  not  join  in 
making  this  confession,  or  who  cease  to  do  so,  bear  no  relation,  or 
cease  to  bear  a  relation,  to  the  church.  Has  the  church  appointed 
an  official  teacher,  then  this  teacher  teaches  the  faith  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  confession  of  the  church ;  and  should  the  faith 
of  the  church  cease  to  be  the  faith  of  this  official  teacher,  then  his 
confession  is  of  course  at  an  end,  and  consequently  his  official 
functions." 

Now  these  passages  (clearly  as  they  are  written)  contain^ 
we  believe^  much  error  as  to  the  real  nature  and  objects 
of  the  church,  and  error  which  we  believe  has  not  been 
easily  detected^  from  the  peculiar  national  tendency  we  have 
attributed  to  the  German  mind.  If  we  were  correct  in 
ascribing  to  it  a  great  preponderance  of  the  subjective 
element  of  thought  and  feeling  over  the  objective,  it  would 
follow  of  course  that  those  feelings  would  be  most  likely  to 
be  deficient  or  weak  which  are  necessarily  bound  up  with 
their  objects,  which  rivet  the  mind  on  something  external, 
concentrate  it  on  the  object  without  the  mind,  and  do 
not  allow  it  to  dwell  on  the  subjective  feeling  of  pleasure 
or  pain  caused  within.  A  remarkably  objective  feeling  is 
that  of  reverence,  the  attitude  of  looking  upwards  to  some- 
thing higher,  holier,  greater,  more  mysterious  than  our- 
selves :  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  keep  the  mind  fixed  on 
the  venerated  object,  for  immediately  it  retires  into  sub- 
jective contemplation  the  reverence  ceases,  as  the  attitude 
of  looking  up  is  exchanged  for  one  of  looking  within.  And 
this  feeling,  so  essential  to  worship,  seems  to  be  deficient  in 
German  religion ;  hence  the  elements  that  constitute  their 
worship  are  much  more  those  that  man  feels  as  a  conse- 
quence of  divine  action  in  or  to  himself,  than  that  which 
man  feels  only  for  God.  Thus  moral  elements,  of  indigna- 
tion against  sin,  submission  to  the  laws  of  conscience,  pre- 
ponderate the  most ;  but  these  are  merely  states  of  feeling 
pleasing  to  God  as  agreeing  with  his  own  nature,  not 
properly  religious  at  aU,  as  not  called  forth  by  God^s 
personality  :  then  love  and  gratitude  take  their  place,  but 
these  though  really  religious  affections  as  being  felt  to  God 
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are  consequences  of  his  bleasings  and  love  to  maUj  sabjective 
feelings  that  do  not  require  the  mind  to  fix  itself  wholly  on 
the  thought  of  God^  but  merely  ccmtemplate  his  action^  tfi 
the  mindoi  the  individual.  But  veneration^  the  feeling 
which  is  fixed  on  him  as  an  object  not  as  an  agents  on  his 
power,  goodness,  mysteriousness,  immutability,  and  infinity, 
does  not  seem  to  take  much  place  in  German  worship. 
Now  if  this  be  so,  then  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
Germans  should  lose  sight  of  what  seems  to  be  the  true 
object  of  a  church,  to  express  together  the  conmion  feelings 
of  worship  towards  Gk>d,  to  indulge  religious  sympathies  by 
the  common  acts  of  prayer  and  praise.  If  a  church  be  then 
a  means  of  expressing  the  religious  affections, — and  not 
primarily  an  instrument  for  oi^  ulterior  ends,  even  though 
they  be  moral  ends, — then  it  follows  of  course  that  common 
religious  affections  are  the  basis  of  union  in  its  members,  or 
in  other  words  common  faith ;  since  faith  is  in  reality  the 
formation  of  the  affections,  and  may  be  distinguished  fi!X>m 
simple  belief  or  intellectual  assent  to  a  logical  proposition. 
But  if  this  be  so,  a  Christian  faith  must  be  one  wnere  the 
affections  for  God  are  trained  up  through  reverence  and  love 
for  Christ;  and  hence  the  personal  Itfe  of  Christ  is  the 
primary  bond  of  union  in  a  Christian  church,  as  his  life  can 
alone  rouse  our  affections,  his  doctrine  only  appealing  to 
our  intellect.  Hence  it  seems  to  us  that  the  real  faith  which 
a  Christian  church  must  have  in  common  is  not  a  doctrine 
of  common  belief,  but  a  feeling  of  coomion  reverence  and 
love;  and  that  this  dispute  in  German  theology  owes  its 
length  to  the  fact  that  the  character  of  the  Gcorman  mind 
is,  too  much  to  lose  itself  in  the  subjective  feeling,  instead 
of  going  out  of  itself  to  seek  a  common  object  for  its 
affection  and  then  keeping  its  attention  reverentially  fixed 
on  that  object.  While  the  freedcmi  of  Gtorman  thought 
would  not  be  bound  to  a  fixed  object  like  a  creed  and  so 
chained  in  the  prison  of  a  system,  German  feeling  (had  it 
gone  in  search  of  a  common  object)  might  have  found  a 
centre  round  which  it  could  gather  without  any  compro- 
mise of  freedom ;  and  then  the  bond  of  union  would  have 
been  a  true  spiritual  bond,  the  sympathy  of  affection,  not 
the  mere  fact  of  intellectiial  assait  which  (so  long  as  it  is 
simply  intellectual)  cements  no  union  between  minds.  So 
fiir  as  our  author  insists  on  the  necessity  of  the  creeds  he 
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adirocates  bdng  ti  remU  of  inoral  iympathy  and  conviction^ 
we  think  him  perfeetlj  wise;  for  the  mere  intellectual 
belief^  without  some  sorer  basis^  could  produce  no  lasting 
union  at  all ;  but  why  does  he  seek  for  that  union  simply 
in  a  distant  result  or  consequence  of  moral  feelings  when 
he  may  go  to  the  source  of  a  common  moral  admiration  and 
of  all  other  affection  for  the  uniting  bond  he  needs  ?  It  is 
the  natural  tendency  of  German  thought  to  seek  the  com- 
mon tie  in  the  subjectiYe  feeling  itself  rather  than  in  an 
a^ect  q£  feeling ;  otherwise  we  might  be  inclined  to  wonder 
that  this  solution  of  the  long-agitated  creed  question  had 
not  made  greater  progress  in  Germany,  and  superseded  a 
mental  yoke  to  which  the  spirit  of  her  restless  intellect  will 
never  bow.  It  is  veiy  interesting  to  observe  the  entirely 
diffment  views  taken  not  only  by  our  author  but  by  most 
of  the  educated  German  religionists  on  the  connection  of 
the  church  and  state,  firom  those  prevalent  amongst  the 
same  religious  denominations  in  England.  The  theory  of 
a  purely  police-state,  of  a  society  for  the  protection  of  body 
and  goods,  seems  perfectly  hatefiil  to  the  German  mind ;  and 
as  the  peculiarity  of  that  mind  is,  to  be  fixed  rather  on  the 
mental  states  than  the  outward  practical  objects  of  life,  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at  that  it  is  so.  We  must  give  a  very 
brief  statement  of  the  result  to  which  his  examination 
comes. — ^The  Christianity  of  the  state  rests  essentially  on 
its  character  as  amoral  community.  But  as  the  moral 
life  can  only  be  properly  nourished  under  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  retigion,  it  beoomes  an  essential  duty  of  the 
state  to  care  for  the  Christian  education  of  its  members. 
But  as  it  is  an  essential  principle  of  Protestantism  that 
faith  must  be  acquired  by  personal  inquiry,  eflfort,  and 
aspiration  alone ;  and  as  the  result  of  this  in  various  indi- 
vidual minds  must  be  expected  to  lead  to  considerable 
individual  variety  of  creed,  provision  must  be  made  in  the 
machinery  of  the  state  for  more  than  one  form  of  pro- 
testantLsm;  allowance  must  be  granted  for  the  peculiar 
processes  of  individual  thought  in  conducting  to  different 
modifications  of  the  same  great  truths.  At  &e  same  time 
the  state  must  not  be  eapected  to  acknowledge  any  sect 
that  presents  itself  for  support,  unless  its  faith  on  examina- 
tion is  found  to  include  those  essentials  of  Christianity  that 
are  generaliive  of  the  moral  ends  which  the  state  is  idways 
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to  keep  in  view.  Hence  a  confession  of  &ith  must  be 
demanded  from  any  new  religious  bodies  petitioning  for 
support ;  and  so  long  as  the  essential  moral  doctrines  which 
Christianity  alone  set  forth  and  can  alone  generate  are  not 
found  wanting^  that  support  should  be  granted.  It  is  of 
course  to  be  understood  as  a  condition  that  the  number  of 
petitioners  should  be  large  enough  to  warrant  the  state  in 
the  necessary  expenditure.  This  conduct  of  the  state 
towards  religious  bodies  not  recognizing  the  essential  moral 
doctrines  of  Christianity  (as  its  theory  of  original  sin  and 
justification  by  faith)  should  be  simply  one  of  neutrality, 
as  rather  wanting  positive  moral  principles  than  intro- 
ducing immoral  ones.  Hence  there  are  four  relations  in 
which  the  state  may  stand  to  religious  bodies  under  its 
government.  (1.)  Its  relation  to  the  acknowledged  churches 
of  the  nation,  as  in  Germany  to  the  Catholic,  the  Lutheran, 
and  the  Calvanistic  or  Reformed  Church. 

**  These  the  state  partially  maintains  from  its  own  means,  to  their 
acts  it  gives  a  certain  public  validity,  in  their  external  administra- 
tion it  exercises  certain  rights,  it  has  regard  to  their  peculiarities 
in  the  organization  of  its  system  of  national  education,  and  it  gives 
them  corporate  constitutions,  and  allows  to  their  members  the 
exercise  of  complete  civil  rights. — (2.)  Dissenting  Churches — or 
those  to  which  the  state  might  likewise  grant  the  above  rights  and 
advantages,  and  actually  does  grant  more  or  fewer  of  them ;  but 
the  putting  which  on  a  complete  equality  with  the  former  is  deferred 
for  a  time  from  the  proportionally  small  number  of  their  members. — 
(3).  Parties  who  are  yet  in  their  first  stages  of  formation,  and  rela- 
tively to  which  the  state  still  holds  in  suspension  all  except  the 
personal  rights  of  its  members. — (4.)  Tolerated  sects  who  without 
being  immoral  do  not  in  their  essential  character  harmonize  with 
the  full  idea  of  the  state,  and  to  which,  therefore,  the  state  permits 
a  certain  limited,  exceptional  existence." 

As  our  readers  are  probably  well  acquainted  with  the 
principal  points  of  the  German  Catholic  movement,  we 
shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  our  author  through 
the  laborious  attempt  to  refute  the  opinions  of  Professor 
Gervinus,  that  the  simple  principles  which  they  had 
adopted  are  those  alone  eventually  capable  and  fit  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  universal  national  church.  The  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  Lutheran  church  are  defended  as 
having  the  element  of  union,  in  those  strong  moral  feel- 
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ings  in  which  the  more  modem  schismatics  are  wanting. — 
The  principles  and  origin  of  the  German-Catholic  movement 
are  very  nearly  allied  with  those  of  the  Saxon  and  Prus- 
sian Lichtfreunde ;  excepting  of  course  that  the  one  was  a 
schism  from  the  Catholic,  the  other  from  the  Protestant 
church. — Both  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  ques- 
tion of  creed  or  no  creed,  in  both  it  has  been  rather  a 
general  revolt  from  the  intolerable  burden  of  spiritual  op- 
pression, than  a  mere  disagreement  on  isolated  points  or 
creeds.  As  the  movement  of  these  Friends  of  Light  is 
httle  known  in  England,  we  shall  attempt  to  give  a  some- 
what fuller  account  of  it  than  the  mere  sketch  prefixed 
by  our  author  to  his  examination  of  their  claims.* — The 
union  of  the  protestant  Friends  was  first  entered  into  in 
the  year  1841,  under  the  guidance  of  Pastor  Uhlich,  at 
Pommelte,  in  the  Province  of  Saxony.  Uhlich  was  incited 
to  his  scheme  by  the  fact  that  a  clergyman  in  Magdeburg 
was  threatened  with  dismissal  because  he  had  declared 
himself  openly  against  prayer  to  Christ.  The  two  princi- 
ples proposed  at  the  first  meeting  were  "  Opposition  to  all 
powers  hostile  to  the  free  development  of  Religion,*^  and 
"  Extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  freedom  with  united 
powers.^'     They  continued  to  be  the  basis  of  the  union. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Association  took  place  on  the 
29th  of  June  1841,  at  Gnadau :  it  was  attended  by  six- 
teen of  the  clergy,  as  the  association  was  originally 
meant  to  be  one  amongst  the  clergy  merely  for  the  con- 
sideration of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  to 
guard  their  freedom  and  to  promote  religious  discussion. 
At  this  meeting  the  following  declaration  was  drawn  up 
as  to  the  tendency  of  the  association. 

"  (1.)  We  would  strengthen  ourselves  in  our  present  faith  and 
develope  it  still  further  by  mutual  counsel. — (2.)  Our  faith  is  the 
simple  evangelical  Christian  faith.  Its  fundamental  principles  are 
announced  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  '  This  is  eternal  life,  to  know  thee 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  has  sent.' — (3.)  We 
recognise  it  as  our  right  and  duty,  to  examine  with  our  reason,  to 
receive   and  work  out  all  that  offers  itself  to  us  as  Eeligion. — 

*  We  have  taken  this  account  partially  from  a  little  pamphlet  published 
at  Leipzig,  under  the  name  "  Die  wichtigsten  Actenstiicke  zur  Geshichte  der 
Protestantischen  Bewegung  unserer  Tage,  von  Bruno  Theobald,"  and  partially 
from  the  pamphlets  of  the  leaden  of  the  movement. 
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(4.)  We  Teoognise  tiuit,  begimuiig  with  the  Apostles^  a  oontnivaUy 
different  oonoeption  of  ChriBtianity  has  preraikd,  and  that  this, 
owing  to  the  variety  in  human  minds,  cannot  be  otherwise ;  and 
ther^ore  is  God's  will.  Hence  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  honour 
every  form  that  it  has  assumed  as  rightful,  so  far  as  men  have 
laboured  sincerely  in  its  cause.  We  wOl  never  stigmatize  any  as 
heretics.  (5.)  In  order  that  Christianity  should  endure  and  bring 
its  blessing,  we  recognize  three  conditions  to  be  fully  sufficient — 
its  divinity,  the  eternal  wants,  and  spiritual  freedom  of  the 
human  mind.  Further  support  than  this,  Christianity  does  not 
need  and  will  not  accept.  One  body, '  one  church,'  it  wOl  form  for 
itself  according  to  its  wants  at  any  given  time.  (6.)  But  we  reoog* 
nise  as  our  first  and  most  important  task  to  prove  ourselves  faithM 
in  our  ofl&oe  and  life.*  This  we  promise  one  another  as  we  have 
long  been  obliged  to  promise  Giod.  He  who  does  not  keep  faith, 
belongs  no  h>nger  to  us.  (7.)  Moreover  we  will  truly  assist  one 
another  in  counsel  and  deed,  in  order  that  we  may  hit  the  right, 
in  our  office  and  life.  Also  we  will  work  around  us  (as  much  as  is 
permitted  to  us)  for  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  by  speaking  and  writing. 
We  delight  in  the  consciousness  that  we  stana  in  respect  to  our 
fjEuth  and  endeavours  on  the  ground  of  the  Protestant  church,  which 
is  even  Christ.  Externally  we  are  on  our  guard  against  every 
spiritual  superintendence.  We  cell  ourselves  therefore  "  Protestant 
Friends." 

From  thifl  associatioii  arose  by  degrees  the  large  body 
of  Lichtfreunde.  Already  at  its  second  meetings  which 
was  held  at  Halle^  laynnen  j(Hiied  it.  They  assembled  the 
third  time  at  Leipsigy  and  firom  the  fourth  time  onwards 
at  EJothen.  Here  their  numbers  continned  to  increase 
till  the  year  1844^  the  meetings  at  Kothen  swelled  into 
popular  assemblies,  over  whom  Uhlich  presided  as  the  head. 
The  Prussian  government  presented  no  opposition  at  first 
to  these  meetings.  On  the  29th  of  May  1844,  Wislicenus, 
the  pastor  of  a  church  in  HaUe,  made  a  speech  before  the 
meeting  at  Kothen,  in  which  he  attacked  the  inspiration 
of  the  scriptures  (it  was  known  under  the  name  of  the 
speech  on  ^'Letter  or  Spirit/'  ob  Schrift?  Ob  Qeist),  and 
that  not  merely  the  verbal  inspiration,  but  universally  their 
right  to  exercise  any  kind  of  weight  over  the  mind  beyond 
that  which,  as  works  of  entirely  human  origin,  they  would 
have  a  ngbt  when  judged  by  the  standard  of  reason  to  ac- 
quire. 'Hie  speedi  was  in  fact  grounded  on  ultra  Bational- 
istic  principles  which  will  allow  only  so  far  of  a  Christian 
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interpretation  that  he  gives  Christianity  the  highest  place 
among  positire  religions^  though  he  does  not  profess  to 
assume  toward  it  the  attitude  of  a  disciple^  but  simply  of  a 
candid^  independent  inquirer.  This  speech  called  forth 
the  most  violent  storm.  The  substance  of  his  speech  was 
brought  before  the  public  by  an  orthodox  Professor  in 
Halle,  and  WisUcenus  was  suspended.  The  orthodox 
party  in  the  church  protested  in  great  numbers  against 
Wislicenus,  and  declared  him  not  to  belong  to  the  protes- 
tant  church. — Wislicenus  replied  to  the  attacks  upon  him 
by  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  vindicated  at  greater  length 
the  views  of  his  speech,  and  defended  himself  from  the 
charges  of  dishonesty ;  though  renouncing  altogether  the 
authority  of  Christ  as  a  peculiarly  inspired  teacher,  and  ra- 
ther giving  Christianity  its^^itr  weight  in  the  formation  of 
his  rehgion  of  natural  reason  than  considering  it  as  adding 
any  entirely  new  element  of  faith,  he  still  of  course  lays 
claim  to  the  Christian  name. — He  rejects  in  it  all  the 
supernatural  stories  of  the  old  and  new  testament,  begin- 
ning with  the  creation,  and  ending  with  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  does  not  imiversally  find  even  in  the  new 
testament  '^the  highest  development  and  the  purest  ex- 
pression of  the  holy  spirit,^'  but  on  the  contrary  finds  some 
perverted  moral  views  amongst  the  lessons  of  Christ.  The 
protests  against  Wislicenus  were  not  left  unanswered. 
Uhlich  went  about  addressing  enormous  assemblies  of  peo- 
pie,  and  gave  the  movement  the  character  of  a  complete 
agitation. — It  should  be  observed  that  the  Lichtfireunde 
as  a  body  by  no  means  pledged  themselves  to  all  the  views 
of  Wislicenus,  and  with  a  large  portion  of  them  he  lost  his 
popularity.  However,  the  bigotry  that  his  speech  had 
called  forth,  roused  the  feeling  of  the  public  for  some  time 
in  his  favour,  and  protests  in  large  numbers  were  drawn 
up  in  his  defence,  some  pledging  themselves  more,  some 
less,  to  his  principles,  but  all  defending  his  right  of  free 
thought.  The  signatures  to  those  most  numerously 
isign^  considerably  exceeded  10,000  names,  as  in  the  pro- 
test from  Breslau.  By  acaMnet  orA&c  of  the  5th  August 
1845,  and  a  rescript  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  on  the 
10th  August,  every  open  assemUy  and  also  the  constitution 
of  private  societies  of  protestant  friends,  under  whatever 
name,  were  strictly  forbidden.    This  prohibitioa  was  ani- 
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nounced  to  the  interested  teachers,  and  when  occasions  of 
the  kind  arose  was  actually  carried  into  effect  by  the 
police.  Contests  on  paper  now  supplied  the  place  of  meet- 
ings.— On  the  2nd  of  October  1845  a  petition  was  present- 
ed to  the  king  by  the  Berlin  magistrate  requesting  a 
commission  from  all  the  provinces  to  devise  a  free  church 
constitution  in  which  the  members  of  the  churches  should 
have  voices,  in  order  that  the  liberal  party  might  be  safe 
from  the  attacks  of  the  orthodox.  The  king  answered  by 
an  emphatic  denial  of  the  right  to  present  such  petitions, 
with  severe  comments  on  its  nature.  Similar  petitions 
were  presented  subsequently  by  the  magistrates  of  Breslau 
and  Koningsberg  and  dismissed  with  equal  unsuccess. — 
With  this  the  movement  began  to  subside  !  the  measure 
which  would  have  ensured  popularity,  protection,  and  even 
temporary  success  to  a  similar  English  agitation,  appears  to 
have  answered  its  purpose  with  the  German  religionists, 
and  to  have  subdued  their  revolt  from  the  spiritual  yoke  of 
the  state-church.  Wishcenus  declined  in  popularity  with 
the  Protestant  Friends,  and  in  an  attempt  in  1846  to 
ground  a  free  moral  community,  was  abandoned  by  the 
greater  portion  of  his  former  supporters,  who  saw  on  the 
whole  no  sufficient  reason  for  a  secession  from  the  national 
church. 

In  Koningsberg  there  was  a  small  separate  branch  of  the 
same  movement  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  first 
dissenting  church  which  the  history  of  German  Protestant- 
ism has  ever  known.  In  1845,  Dr.  Rupp,  pastor  of  one 
of  the  churches  in  Koningsberg,  preached  openly  against 
the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  creed  of  Saint  Athanasius. 
His  view  appears  to  have  been,  that  as  the  three  creeds  of 
their  church  (the  Athanasian,  Nicene,  and  Apostles !)  profess 
to  be  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  the  duty  of  the  clergy 
to  the  confessions  of  faith  is  not  simply  to  believe  them, 
but  examine  if  they  are  credible  I  He  states  it  as  the 
theory  of  the  German  church,  that  its  ministers  should 
hold  their  belief  only  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  to 
this  they  are  bound-,  but  that  the  confessions  of  faith,  as 
only  expressing  the  deductions  that  the  church  thinks  may 
be  made  from  the  Scriptures,  are  constantly  hable  to  veri- 
fication and  correction,  if  any  disagreement  shall  be 
proved  to  exist  between  them.     This  statement  of  the 
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principle  of  the  Protestant  church  as  to  her  creeds  seems 
perfectly  groundless ;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were 
not  so;  for^  had  such  unlimited  power  over  the  three* 
creeds  really  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  clei^,  how 
long  a  time  would  have  elapsed  before  it  had  become  too 
evident  even  to  the  warmest  theological  zeal^  that  this 
three-headed  Cerberus  of  the  church  was  in  danger  of 
losing  entirely  the  two  abnormal  features  which  had  so 
long  remained  her  protection  and  her  pride  ?  However 
this  may  be,  Dr.  Bupp  was  dismissed  for  his  temerity,  and 
consequently  seceded  with  a  part  of  his  congregation,  and 
founded  the  first  dissenting  Oerman  protestant  church. 
Its  fate,  however,  has  been  unfortunate ;  a  party  of  the 
dissentients  going  the  lengths  of  Wislicenus,  while  Dr. 
Rupp  himself  adheres  firmly  to  the  inspired  writings.  A 
second  schism  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  at  present  intended 
by  each  party  to  raise  an  independent  church  for  its  own 
worship. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  movement  of  the  German 
Protestant  Litchfrennde,  a  movement  which  (though  from 
quite  different  reasons  than  our  author^s)  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  contemplate  with  much  heartfelt  satisfaction.  It 
is  too  clear  to  one  who  reads  the  writings  of  the  chief 
movers,  that  theological  rancour  and  an  offended  intel- 
lectual pride,  supply  far  too  much  the  place  of  the  moral 
enthusiasm  which  can  alone  give  these  spiritual  insurrec- 
tions dignity,  and  render  their  results  enduring.  In  the 
spirit  of  Uhlich  alone  do  we  see  much  of  the  moral  earnest- 
ness which  we  desire,  and  that  is  of  a  far  different  kind 
from  the  passionate  hatred  of  sin  which  in  Luther  was  a 
spiritual  necessity  rather  than  the  result  of  conscientious 
conviction ;  it  is  far  more  the  active  efforts  of  a  naturally 
practical  mind,  convinced  that  there  was  good  to  be  done, 
and  deeply  anxious  to  do  it,  but  not  led  on  by  the  kind  of 
irresistible  impulse  or  passion  which  alone  enabled  the 
great  Reformer  to  throw  off  the  authority  under  which 
Europe  for  centuries  had  groaned.  Uhlich  was  rather 
fitted  (as  it  seems  to  us)  for  an  active  co-operator  in  a 
great  reform  than  for  its  leader.  And  to  the  whole 
movement  we  have  this  insuperable  aversion,  that  it  took 
place  within  the  church  in  whose  faith  they  no  longer  be- 
lieved, whose  doctrines  and  creeds  were  a  laughing-stock  to 
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all.  The  rationalistic  spirit  in  Germany  had  been  growing 
up  for  more  than  a  century  within  the  orthodox  churchy 
and  these  reformers  defended  themselves  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  dishonesty  in  joining  and  remaining  in  a  church  to 
which  they  no  longer  retdly  belonged^  by  alleging  the 
notorious  fact  that  the  rationalistic  views  were  knowingly 
admitted  into  the  church  by  those  appointed  to  examine 
and  ordain  its  clergy.  This  was  certainly  the  fact ;  but  it 
required  the  assistance  of  the  most  unpardonable  falsehood 
to  render  this  laxity  of  official  strictness  of  any  avail.  The 
passage  of  the  ordination  service  in  the  Prussian  dominions 
which  has  reference  to  the  faith  of  the  new  candidate  runs 
thus :  ''You  are  accordingly  enjoined,  first  to  preach  and 
spread  no  other  doctrine  than  that  which  is  grounded  in 
the  sincere  and  clear  word  of  God,  the  prophetic  and 
apostolic  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  our  only 
rule  of  faith,  and  recorded  in  the  three  chief  creeds,  the 
Apostolic,  Nicene,  and  Athanasian,  and  also  such  as  is 
accordant  with  the  spirit  of  our  chnrch,  and  to  follow 
which  you  are  bound.^'  And  the  candidate  is  to  be  asked 
''  if  he  is  ready  to  pledge  himself  to  all  this  V  on  which 
he  must  answer  with  "  yes.''  Now  what  can  be  thought 
of  the  moral  earnestness  of  those  who  should  excuse 
themselves  from  the  ob\ious  obligation  that  this  lays  upon 
them  to  resign  their  posts  when  they  no  longer  believe 
this,  by  alleging  the  inconsistency  of  the  injunctions  which 
it  comprehends,  or  the  notorious  laxity  of  construction 
with  which  it  was  taken  ?  To  the  former  it  is  enough  to 
reply  that  the  very  assertion  of  inconsistency  is  a  denial  of 
one  of  the  principles  to  which  they  had  pledged  them- 
selves, as  in  the  opinion  of  the  church  the  doctrine  of  the 
creeds  and  the  Scripture  is  identical.  To  the  latter  we 
might  reply,  that  every  repetition  of  the  crime  of  dishonesty 
rendered  it  more  and  more  incumbent  on  the  sincere,  to 
enter  their  protest  against  this  unholy  union  of  religion 
and  sin ;  and  that,  unblest  assuredly  would  be  an  agitation 
which  had  crept  into  the  church  under  the  disguise  of  a 
pretended  faith,  and  then  used  the  very  enormity  of  the 
crime,  the  very  extent  of  this  religious  imposture,  as  a 
means  of  obliging  the  more  honest  believers  to  surren- 
der the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  and  allow  them  to  keep 
under  the  sanction  of  law,  the  position  they  had  gained 
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by  the  meanest  cowardice,  the  most  wicked  trifling  with 
the  first  divine  intuitions  of  conscience.  It  is  the  most 
startling  proof  of  the  want  of  real  moral  enthusiasm 
which  could  have  alone  made  this  movement  successful  or 
even  great,  that  (except  in  the  church  at  Koningsberg, 
where  the  minister  was  dismissed)  no  schism  took  place,  and 
that  while  their  intellect  was  clamouring  for  fir^dom,  no 
conscience  stirred.  It  is  the  very  stamp  of  true  reform 
to  begin  with  protest  against  all  that  is  morally  false,  to 
recoil  from  untruths  which  have  acquired  the  sanction  of 
fashion  and  the  prescription  of  age ;  to  begin  by  rejecting 
what  is  insincere  before  it  advances  to  destroy  what  is 
untrue.  He  whose  conscience  does  not  shrink  from  the 
immoralities  of  life  will  have  no  power  to  overthrow  its 
errors.  The  flame  that  has  not  power  to  dissolve  the 
binding  crust  of  moral  insincerity  will  never  acquire  the 
volcanic  force  to  explode  the  hard  stratum  of  lifeless  creed 
that  time  deposits  round  religion.  Wanting  the  heat  of 
moral  enthusiasm,  it  is  the  mere  electric  light  caused  by 
the  collision  of  authority  with  the  restless  waves  of  intel- 
lectual pride. 

And  now  we  must  draw  this  article  to  a  conclusion. 
The  sketch  which  is  laid  before  us  in  the  work  which  we 
have  attempted  to  review,  of  the  history  and  state  of  the 
German  Protestant  Church,  has  added  another  example  to 
those  already  before  us  of  the  melancholy  truth  that  in  the 
noblest  attempt  which  states  have  ever  made,  in  their  em- 
ployment of  the  most  powerful  instrument  for  man's  im- 
provement, their  culture  of  his  religion,  they  have  hitherto 
experienced  a  most  remarkable  and  complete  failure. 
Many  who  have  observed  this  have  been  led  hastily  to 
conclude  that  under  no  circumstances  could  religious  in- 
fluences be  encouraged  by  the  aid  of  state  machinery 
without  essential  detriment  to  the  cause  of  truth.  We 
cannot  draw  this  inference.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is 
reason  enough  to  account  for  the  failure,  in  the  essentially 
false  form  in  which  the  idea  of  religion  has  been  conceived 
in  all  states  where  the  experiment  has  yet  been  tried.  If 
it  be  indeed  true  (as  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is)  that  reli- 
gion is  generated  not  by  our  reason  but  by  our  aflections, 
then  what  can  be  more  mistaken  than  to  hold  up  as  the 
object  which  is  to  unite  men  in  sympathy  and  incite  them 
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to  beneficence^  as  the  object  in  fact  of  their  common  love, 
the  hard  and  repukive  image  of  a  creed?  The  infinite 
aspirations  which  are  longing  for  worship  recoil  back  on 
the  soul  of  man  from  the  dried  up  thing,  and  the  hearts  of 
the  people  grow  callous  as  they  feel  the  inward  conviction 
that  if  that  assemblage  of  stifP  verbal  propositions  be  reli- 
gion, it  is  better  to  immerse  themselves  in  the  ever-glowing 
interests  of  social  life.  Strange  it  is  that  amidst  all  the 
disputes  as  to  the  right  creed  to  embody  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  none  should  ever  have  thought  of  Christ. 
Human  life  once  became  divine  that  man  might  receive 
an  everlasting  lesson,  but  instead  of  studying  that  lesson 
aright  he  deprived  it  of  its  human  interest  by  divesting  it 
of  its  human  form ;  it  was  abstracted  and  developed  into 
systems  by  theologians,  embodied  in  articles  of  belief  by 
councils,  and  tortured  into  catechisms  by  teachers  of  the 
young  !  No  wonder  that  it  lost  its  fresh  breath  of  inspi- 
ration. For  the  attempt  was  one  to  embody  in  a  scientific 
system  what  was  meant  to  remain  the  object  of  our  love. 
Now  affection  is  in  its  very  nature  unscientific ;  and  hence 
the  great  error  of  confusing  the  regions  of  philosophy  and 
religion.  Affection  fixes  at  once  upon  the  concrete,  while 
philosophy  abstracts  and  classifies.  And  hence  the  great 
eras  in  religious  life,  which  have  ever  been  marked  by  the 
flow  of  new  affections,  have  not  been  preceded  as  a  cause, 
but  followed  as  a  conse^pience,  by  the  systems  of  philo- 
sophy formed  in  a  newer  school.  Philosophy  has  analysed 
and  reviewed  the  changes  which  religious  forces  have 
effected,  but  never  been  the  power  which  produced  them. 
And  we  might  have  learned  the  same  lesson  from  a  study 
of  the  providence  of  God.  He  implanted  affection  in  us 
at  once,  and  gave  us  its  object  ready  in  the  concrete  field 
of  the  universe ;  philosophy  was  as  yet  only  a  possibility 
in  the  mind,  a  power  to  analyse,  separate  and  again  unite 
the  causes  that  acted  around  us.  What  nature  is  to  science, 
that  is  religion  to  theology.  We  look  round  on  the  won- 
drous beauty  of  the  physical  world,  and  while  rejoicing  in 
the  fresh  influences  and  radiant  glory  that  embrace  us,  we 
feel  that  gladness  of  satisfied  affection  for  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence, which  the  revelation  of  the  hidden  causes  that 
philosophy  brings  to  light  can  neither  increase  nor  dimi- 
nish ;  and  so  also  the  acute  reasoning  and  compact  consist- 
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ency  of  theological  systems^  the  doctrinal  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity, cannot  affect  the  spontaneous  love  with  which  the 
natuiiil  feelings  of  human  nature  would  always  bend  in 
reverential  worship  before  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
Christ. 


y(  A^^^  M^/^^  Z^'*^^^'^''^  ^^^^  ^  /*«^9^*«^ 
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Art.  VI.— ASPLAND'S  SEEMONS. 

Sermons  on  Various  Subjects,  chiefly  PracticaL  By  the 
late  Robert  Aspland^  Minister  of  the  New  Gravel-Pit 
Chapel^  Hackney.  London :  John  Chapman^  Newgate 
Street,  1847.— pp.  482. 

Wb  profess  ourselves  no  great  readers  of  Sermons. — Yet 
our  want  of  interest  in  this  species  of  literature  is  occa- 
sioned— ^we  must  state  in  self-justification — ^not  by  its 
subject,  but  by  its  ordinary  mode  of  treatment.  Religion 
and  duty  are  the  grandest  of  aU  themes,  lying  dose  to  the 
deepest,  earliest  wants  of  our  mysterious  frame ;  and  like 
the  objects  of  the  outward  world — ^the  woods  and  hills  and 
ever-circling  stars — though  celebrated  age  after  age  by 
prophets  and  bards,  must  possess  an  un&ding  freshness 
and  beauty,  would  men  only  look  at  them  earnestly  with 
the  eyes  of  their  own  minds,  and,  casting  aside  their  tech- 
nicalities and  their  conventionalisms,  speak  of  them  as  they 
really  believe  and  feel. — Few  gifts  would  be  more  precious 
to  the  world,  than  the  honest  utterances  of  a  prophet's 
heart.  Few  things  could  be  studied  with  more  profit,  than 
the  undisguised  conclusions  of  a  wise  and  thoughtful  spirit, 
from  his  observation  and  experience  of  life. — ^What  such  a 
man  has  lived  through,  and  reflected  on,  and  gives  back  to 
the  world,  with  the  characters  of  his  own  moral  individual- 
ity impressed  on  it — cannot  fail  to  have  the  charm  of 
novelty,  though  it  should  only  be  what  happens  to  each  one 
of  us  in  passing  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  :  and  to  be  able 
to  impart  that  gloss  of  novelty  to  themes  that  have  been 
soiled  and  worn  in  the  Schools — ^is  the  clearest  indication 
of  a  great  and  powerftil  mind. 

This  merit  attaches  in  no  small  degree  to  the  volume 
before  us. — ^We  have  read  it  tlirough,  almost  continu- 
ously ;  and  yet  we  have  never  had  a  sense  of  weariness  : 
not  that  the  discourses  are  all  of  equal  excellence — not 
that  the  style  does  not  at  times  border  on  the  diffuse 
and  the  declamatory — not  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
author  are  in  every  instance  what  we  can  regard  as 
either  profound  or  just ; — but  there  is  diffused  through  the 
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Tvhole  a  certain  tone  of  freshness  and  vigour^  a  nobleness 
and  elevation  of  spirit — the  sure  witness  of  an  active  and 
pregnant  intelligence — which  makes  his  words  tell  with  a 
living  power  on  the  mind  of  the  reader^  and  cast  upon  it 
the  rich  lights  of  a  large  and  varied  acquaintance  with  men 
and  things. 

The  late  Mr.  Aspland  was  for  many  years  a  distinguish- 
ed leader  not  only  of  the  Unitarians^  but  of  the  once  united 
Nonconformist  body  of  the  Three  Denominations^  in  those 
generous  struggles  for  religious  freedom  and  equality^ 
which  marked  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century.  His 
efforts  in  this  cause  aimed  at  something  far  higher  than 
the  mere  emancipation  of  a  sect^  and  were  prompted  by  an 
enlarged  and  enlightened  sense  of  the  claims  of  every  human 
intellect. — Though  a  sincere  believer  in  Revelation,  and 
zealously  attached  to  his  own  form  of  Christianity^  he  stood 
forward  at  a  time,  when  such  prominence  incurred  only 
obloquy  and  the  grossest  misrepresentation,  as  the  intrepid 
and  consistent  asserter  of  the  right  of  the  Catholic,  the  Jew 
and  the  Deist,  to  the  profession  of  their  opinions  and  the 
exercise  of  their  worship,  unencumbered  by  the  forfeiture 
of  any  political  or  social  privilege. — His  attachment  to  civil 
liberty,  tempered  by  a  wise  reverence  for  the  forms  and 
usages  of  the  British  Constitution,  was  equally  fearless  and 
unswerving.  With  a  well-cultivated  and  well-disciplined 
mind,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  history,  theology  and  ge- 
neral literature  of  his  own  country — he  was  pre-eminently 
a  man  of  action,  born  to  guide  and  to  command ;  and  if, 
with  the  common  infirmity  of  our  nature,  he  had  some  of 
the  peculiarities  incident  to  such  a  temperament — ^perhaps 
the  condition  of  its  associated  excellence — they  are  all 
thrown  into  the  shade,  on  a  survey  of  his  useful  and  noble 
life,  by  the  remembrance  of  his  generous  spirit,  his  large 
philanthropy,  his  unwearied  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
public  good,  and  his  contempt  for  every  thing  narrow, 
slavish  and  hypocritical. — The  spirit  of  the  man  survives 
in  his  book. — It  bears  on  every  page  the  strongest  impress 
of  his  mind  and  character,  softened  by  a  copious  infusion 
of  deep  devotional  feeling,  and  displaying  more  human 
tenderness  and  a  readier  sympathy  with  the  gentle  and 
domestic  affections,  than  many  who  had  known  him  only  in 
the  public  relations  of  life,  might  be  prepared  to  expect. 
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What  we  most  like  in  the  volume^  is  its  masculine  and 
practical  tone. — It  is  the  production  of  one  who  knew  the 
worlds  had  studied  man  and  life^  and  dealt  with  realities — 
not  the  fancy  work  of  a  mere  chamber  student^  dwelling 
amidst  dreams^  and  trafficking  in  words. 

These  Discourses  were  selected  firom  Mr.  Aspland's  pa- 
pers^ and  have  been  given  to  the  public  with  great  feeling 
and  good  taste^  by  his  Son.*  In  the  religious  communion 
to  which  Mr.  Aspland  belonged^  they  will  without  a  doubt 
be  much  read  and  highly  esteemed.  They  deserve^  and  are 
fitted  for,  a  much  wider  circulation:  and  should  these 
words  of  unfeigned  commendation  chance  to  catch  the 
eye  of  any  reader,  not  otherwise  likely  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Volume,  we  can  only  hope  they  may 
introduce  him  to  a  work,  which  is  not  meant  to  set  forth 
the  views  of  a  particular  sect,  but  addresses  itself  in  a 
truly  Catholic  spirit  to  the  Christian  sentiment  of  every 
thoughtful  and  pious  mind ;  which  arrests  the  attention,  if 
not  by  any  passages  of  highly  impassioned  and  imaginative 
oratory,  yet  by  the  sustained  dignity  and  mingled  vigour 
and  sprightliness  of  its  clear  and  manly  style ;  and  in  its 
abstinence  &om  all  subtle  doctrinal  questions,  in  its  keep- 
ing to  the  broad  high-way  of  the  Gospel  morality,  in  its 
earnest  enforcement  of  the  paramount  claims  of  con- 
science and  duty,  in  its  rational  and  benignant  theology, 
in  its  hearty  love  of  good  men  of  all  churches  and  reli- 
gions— carries  back  our  thoughts  to  the  best  produc- 
tions of  the  old  Latitudinarian  school  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Mr.  Aspland's  Christianity  is  distinguished  by  a  gene- 
rous toleration  for  the  errors  of  all  sincere  and  earnest 
minds.  There  is  much  wise  and  admirable  reflection  on 
this  subject  in  the  Discourse  on  Scepticism,  which  shows 
that  he  had  conversed  closely  with  his  own  heart,  and  had 
watched  narrowly  the  workings  of  other  men's  minds. 
We  have  not  a  little  sympathy  with  the  mellowed  con- 
servatism of  feeling  which  pervades  the  Sermon  on  An- 
cestry and  Posterity.  In  the  Addresses  to  the  yoimg, 
we  have  been  much  struck  with  a  solemn  and  earnest 
pathos,  springing  evidently  from  a  sagacious  perception  of 

*  A  preceding  volume  with  the  same  title  wai  puhlished  during  the  Author'i 
lifetime,  in  1833. 
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the  many  perils  of  life,  jfrom  generous  sympathy  with  the 
erring  and  inexperienced,  and  a  profound  insight  into  the 
true  sources  of  human  happiness.  Mr.  Aspland's  observa- 
tions are  drawn  rather  from  life  than  from  books.  He  seems 
more  familiar  with  truth  in  its  concrete  applications  than  its 
abstract  apprehension.  There  is  no  tendency  to  the  vague 
and  mystical  in  his  views  of  things.  Occasionally  in  a 
few  bold  and  vigorous  touches — ^he  gives  you  an  expres- 
sive outline  of  character,  not  without  a  deep  and  tender 
under-tint  of  pathetic  colouring.  See  some  admirable 
specimens  in  the  Sermon  on  Changes  of  Mind  and 
Character. 

We  might  instance  the  two  Discourses  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Thoughts,  and  those  on  the  Prodigal  Son, 
and  on  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  as  proofs  of  the 
power  which  a  vigorous  and  observant  mind  always  pos- 
sesses, of  infusing  freshness  into  themes,  which  have  been 
so  often  handled,  that  one  might  suppose  every  element 
of  interest  and  instruction  had  long  since  been  ex- 
hausted. 

We  cannot  yield  unqualified  assent  to  his  su^estion 
(p.  169)  of  the  desirableness  of  keeping  a  minute  diary  of  the 
daily  thoughts,  as  a  means  of  self-discipline  and  self-purifi- 
cation. A  different  process  may,  we  know,  be  required  for 
different  minds.  But  for  the  scrupulous  and  the  sensitive, 
who  often  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  regulating  the 
train  of  their  thoughts,  we  believe  that  any  practice, 
which  should  give  ificreased  prominence  in  the  mind  to 
their  personal  condition,  would  prove  pernicious  rather 
than  beneficial.  There  are  numbers  who  need  to  be  car- 
ried out  of  themselves,  and  to  have  their  minds  health- 
fully fixed  on  external  duties  and  innocent  activity.  To 
record  facts  of  daily  observation,  or  even  to  institute  a 
careAil  analysis  of  internal  states  and  processes  of  thought 
— may  often  indeed  be  a  great  help  to  knowledge ;  but 
the  practice  in  this  case  is  a  scientific  exercise  and  not  a 
moral  discipline.  Our  Puritan  forefathers,  we  are  aware, 
were  in  the  constant  habit  of  keeping  religious  diaries ; 
but  religion  with  them,  shaped  into  the  hard  and  definite 
form  of  an  absolute  creed,  was  an  objective  reality; 
and  moreover,  the  robust  vigour  and  hardy  discipline  of 
their  outward  life,  prevented  the  practice  from  degene- 
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rating  into  a  dreamy  and  corrupting  sentimentalism.  Yet 
even  with  thera,  we  doubt  whether  it  had  not  a  narrowing 
effect  on  the  mind^  and  did  not  generate  spiritual  selfish- 
ness and  pride. 

We  cannot  give  a  clearer  idea  of  Mr.  Aspland's  concep- 
tion of  Christianity,  than  in  the  following  powerfully  writ- 
ten passage  (p.  417) : — 

"  There  is  not  in  reality  a  sound  maxim  in  reasoning  or  science, 
or  a  just  conclusion  from  history,  or  a  truth  built  upon  human 
nature,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  ^and  moral  principles  of 
the  gospel,  as  before  described,  and  which  does  not  directly  or 
indirectly  poifd  to  them.  They  have  been  spoken  of,  indeed,  by 
those  that  make  and  those  that  bow  down  to  and  worship  creeds, 
the  worst  idols  that  have  come  out  of  human  hands,  as  generalized 
Christianity^  as  if  all  essential  truth  were  not  a  generalization  or 
induction  from  particulars.  Did  not  one  apostle  generalize  religion, 
when  he  resolved  it  all  into  the  royal  law  of  equity  ?  Did  not 
another  generalize  it  when  he  declared  the  end  of  the  law  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Grospel  commandments  to  be  charity  out  of  a 
pure  heart  ?  and  did  not  our  Lord  himself  generalise  it,  when  he 
declared  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  to  be  summed  up  and 
fulfilled  in  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  ?  Here  is  divine 
authority  for  setting  up  great  principles  above  forms  and  details — 
for  magnifying  the  "  weighty  matters  of  the  law"  above  "  the 
tithing  of  herbs — the  anise  and  the  cummin"  of  creeds  and  cere- 
monies. These  essential  doctrines — ^rational  and  therefore  Chris- 
tian, moral  and  therefore  powerful — are  the  spirit  of  truth,  the 
spirit  of  God.  All  the  vitality  and  power  of  every  scheme  of  faith 
is  owing  to  them,  though  they  may  be  overlooked,  and  even  for  a 
time  buried,  in  the  huge  mass  of  popular  belief.  When  decom- 
posed and  disembodied,  they  will  act  with  greater  energy  and  pro- 
duce fuller  and  wider  social  happiness.  Christianity  will  then,  in 
and  by  them,  be  glorified,  and  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  wise 
and  candid  men,  that  a  scheme  of  doctrine  which  will  hear  this 
reduction  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  reason,  which  will  be 
more  like  the  origimd  Gospel  as  it  is  thus  reformed,  and  which 
in  its  simplest  and  purest  state  will  be  most  efficacious  in  promoting 
love  to  God  and  good  service  to  man—  has  within  itself  a  witness 
of  its  truth,  a  witness  strengthening  with  the  succession  of  ages 
(for  time  sweeps  away  error  and  delusion)  and  growing  with  the 
vigour  and  activity  of  the  human  mind,  before  which  all  foUy  and 
falsehood  are  doomed  finally  to  perish." 

There  are  some  fine  things  nobly  said  in  the  Sermon  on 
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Faith,  and  in  the  three  connected  Discourses  on  the  ques- 
tion. Whether  the  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  Christianity 
be  impaired  by  the  lapse  of  Time ;  though  we  confess 
that  in  these,  there  are  more  points  on  which  we  feel  our- 
selves obliged  to  dissent  from  the  excellent  author,  than  in 
any  others  contained  in  his  volume.  These  points  aj*e 
related  to  our  whole  general  conception  of  the  historical 
evidence  for  Christianity,  and  of  the  origin  and  conditions 
of  religious  faith ;  and  we  could  not  satisfactorily  explain 
our  views  respecting  them^  without  a  fuller  investigation  of 
a  wide  theoretical  question,  than  would  be  consistent  with 
this  brief  notice  of  a  volume  mainly  practical.-^With  its 
practical  conclusions  we  entirely  agree.  Its  estimate  of 
the  nature,  design,  spirit  and  influence  of  Christianity  is 
altogether  our  own.  In  the  spirit  of  the  following  eloquent 
passage  we  cordially  sympathise  (p.  400) : — 

"  From  looking  at  the  first  bud  of  a  plant,  who,  beforehand,  and 
without  experieuce,  could  foresee  the  actual  flower  and  fruit  P  In 
the  babe  just  bom,  who,  without  knowledge  of  human  nature,  would 
expect  to  see  hereafter  man  in  all  his  strength  and  activity  and  in- 
telligence and  will  and  foresight  ?  A  word,  a  truth,  may  in  like 
manner  grow  and  disclose  itself,  and  become  more  beautiAil,  more 
useful  and  more  energetic.  Truth  is  nothing  but  as  some  mind 
gives  it  existence  and  power.  It  grows,  therefore,  as  the  mind 
grows.  The  same  word,  the  same  truth,  is  of  different  force  and 
value  in  different  stages  of  human  life,  in  different  communities 
and  in  different  periods  of  the  world.  Truth  is  that  which,  as  far 
as  it  is  perceived,  is  agreeable  to  the  mind  ;  it  is  the  same  as  light 
to  the  eye,  at  first  and  naturally  pleasant,  in  a  healthy  state  of  the 
faculties  useful  in  its  effects,  and  valued  in  the  proportion  of  its 
being  enjoyed.  There  will  be  more  truth  in  the  degree  that  reason 
grows  in  strength  with  regard  to  individuals,  and  is  cultivated  in 
communities.  This  growth  and  cultivation  is  in  some  respects  the 
necessary  result  of  experience,  observation,  intercourse,  inquiry  and 
discussion.  Let  it  be  granted  that  divine  wisdom  is  contained  in 
some  form  of  words  or  system  of  doctrine,  and  it  would  seem  to  follow, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  that  it  will  show  itself  more  and 
more  to  the  opening  understanding  of  mankind;  resembling  the 
system  of  the  heavenly  bodies — another  volume,  indeed,  of  divine 
wisdom — ^which,  though  existing  from  the  creation,  is  but  now,  in 
this  late  age  of  the  world,  becoming  intelligible,  and  in  some  par- 
ticulars visible  to  man. 

**  The  powers  of  nature  were  always  the  same,  though  it  is  but  of 
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yesterday  that  some  of  the  more  wonderful  of  them  were  disooyered. 
Others,  many  others,  no  doubt  yet  sleep,  because  man  has  not  found 
out  how  to  awaken  them.  And  may  not  the  analogy  hold  with  re- 
gard to  moral  and  spiritual  power  P  May  not  much  of  this  be  still 
latent  ?  May  there  not  be  treasures  in  the  divine  wisdom  as  taught 
by  the  holy  Jesus,  to  be  discovered  by  intellectual  industry  and  moral 
purity  and  a  more  intense  piety  and  devotion  ?  Truth  may  thus 
become  its  own  evidence,  shining  more  and  more  to  the  perfect  day. 
And  is  not  this  agreeable  to  all  our  highest  thoughts  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  and  in  some  measure  conformable  to  the  past  history 
of  our  species  and  to  our  own  experience?  Certainly,  no  surer 
stamp  of  the  hand  of  Heaven  could  be  imprinted  upon  a  religion 
designed  for  all  nations  and  all  ages,  than  that,  defying  the  power  of 
chance  and  time,  it  should  become  more  intelligible  and  more  ac- 
ceptable in  the  exact  proportion  that  the  succession  of  minds  occu- 
pied in  its  investigation  throw  upon  it  more  light  and  derive  from  it 
more  power  !** 
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Art.  I.— christian  THEOLOGY  IN  ITS  RELA- 
TION  TO  MODERN  IDEAS  AND  MODERN 
WANTS. 

1.  Die  religiose  Glaubenslehre  nach  der  Vemunft  und  der 

Offenbarung  fur  denkende  Leser  dargestellt,  von  Dr.  K, 
G.  Bretschneid^er.  (An  Exposition  of  the  Doctrines 
of  Religious  Belief  according  to  Reason  and  Reve- 
lation^ for  the  use  of  reflecting  Readers.  Halle,  1844. 
3rd  edition  corrected  and  enlarged.) 

2.  Das  Wesen  des  Christlichen  Glaubens  vom  Standpunkte 

des  Glaubens  dargestellty  von  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette. 
(The  Essence  of  the  Christian  Faith,  surveyed  from  the 
ground  of  Faith.     Basle,  1846.) 

3.  A  Vindication  of  Protestant  Principles,  by  Phileleutherus 

Anglicanus.     J.  W.  Parker,  London  :  1847. 

It  is  a  difficulty  inseparable  from  mixed  sciences  like 
Politics  and  Theology,  which  belong  equally  to  the  spheres 
of  speculation  and  action,  that  they  impose  the  necessity  of 
considering  at  once  what  is  theoretically  true  and  what  is 
practically  possible.  This  difficulty  results  from  the  noblest 
attribute  of  the  Human  Mind,  and  of  Society  which  is  its 
embodied  expression — ^that  they  are  progressive,  and  that 
the  few  who  devote  themselves  to  thought,  must  inevitably 
outstrip  in  many  of  their  conclusions,  the  capacity  of  the 
multitude  whose  attention  is  absorbed  by  the  means  and 
conditions  of  immediate  execution.  When  we  quit  our 
Christian  Teacher. — ^No.  37.  z 
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closets  to  act  on  the  worlds  we  are  compelled  to  ask  our- 
selves, not  what  views  can  be  made  intelligible  and  con- 
clusive to  men  who  have  enjoyed  our  own  opportunities 
of  reflexion  and  inquiry,  but  how  the  living  convictions  of 
faith  and  duty  may  be  impressed  most  efficaciously  and 
lastingly  on  the  mass :  we  are  obliged,  without  any  relin- 
quishment of  good  faith  and  sincerity,  to  make  some 
distinction  between  the  freedom  of  the  Academy  and  the 
demands  of  the  Church.  Yet  the  speculative  and  practical 
elements  of  the  question  must  never  be  kept  wholly 
asunder;  they  have  a  mutual  influence;  one  qualifies  and 
beneficially  regulates  the  operation  of  the  other.  Uncon- 
trolled speculation  is  revolutionary  and  destructive  in  its 
efi^ects ;  a  stiff  adhesion  to  the  actual  and  established  in- 
volves a  short  coming  of  the  most  valuable  and  necessary 
truth.     Oreat  mischief  has  arisen  firom  their  separation. 

Established  Churches  and  such  as  are  tied  down  by  their 
constitution  to  a  definite  system  of  opinions  and  usages, 
are  in  one  sense  less  in  danger  of  overlooking  the  claims  of 
the  present  and  the  practical ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they 
are  prevented  by  the  same  circumstance  from  discerning 
and  acknowledging  new  and  higher  views  of  truth,  and 
they  tend  to  perpetuate  the  state  of  things  in  which  they 
find  a  reason  for  their  own  immobility. — ^Where  religious 
bodies  and  the  teachers  who  guide  them,  disown  creeds 
and  make  truth  their  only  object,  a  different  result  ensues. 
Here  the  individuality  of  the  inquiring  mind,  and  the 
idiosyncrasy  that  grows  out  of  local  or  limited  association, 
naturally  predominate  for  a  season  over  the  general  wants 
and  aspirations  of  the  religious  life.  Forced  into  existence 
by  strong  reaction  against  the  reigning  dogmatism  and 
exclusiveness,  societies  of  this  description  have  a  tendency 
to  become  severely  intellectual  in  their  conception  of 
religion.  Faith  with  them  is  admitted  suspiciously  at  the 
close  of  a  logical  process,  instead  of  being  plucked  with 
holy  grateful  joy  as  the  fruit  that  grows  spontaneously  on 
spiritual  experience.  Their  members  are  free,  independent 
thinkers — each  taking  his  own  course,  and  proudly  tenacious 
of  it ;  an  aggregation  of  insulated  atoms,  having  little  in 
common  but  their  attachment  to  the  free,  circumambient 
element  in  which  they  can  move  about  at  wiU.  These 
effects  have  been  especially  conspicuous,  where  the  Pro- 
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testant  principle  of  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  has  been 
carried  out  in  a  one-sided  spirit  to  its  utmost  limits^  un- 
qualified  by  the  influences   of  large   general  culture  or 
the  traditional  restraints  of  usage  and  institution.    Studied 
in  a  spirit  of  rigid  rationalism^  and  cut  off  from  the  long 
train  of   historiod  development    connecting  the   events 
which  it  records^  urith  the  present  condition  of  mankind, 
and  yet  accepted  at  the  same  time  as  a  final  absolute  rule 
of  faith  and  practice — Scripture  could  yield  no  elements 
for  creating  and  cementing  and  perpetuating  a  society 
fitted  to  endure  through  all  time.     Its  interpretation  could 
only  terminate  in  producing  a  more  accurate  and  vivid 
apprehension  of  the  words  and  acts  of  Christ  and  his 
immediate  followers ;  and  as  these,  taken  in  their  literal, 
primary  sense,  were  often  found  inapplicable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  modem  Christians,  the  usages  that  have 
grown  out  of  them,  however  natural  and  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, the  baptism  of  infants,  the  commemorative  supper, 
even  public  worship  itself — have  in  some  cases  been  laid 
aside,  because  no  clear  words  of  positive  institution  could 
be  adduced  from  the  sacred  text  on  their  behalf :  and  thus 
nothing  was  left  to  represent  Christianity  in  the  world,  but 
the  simple  idea  of  Christ  as  a  prophet  from  God,  who  two 
thousand  years  ago  died  and  rose  again  firom  the  dead  to 
establish  the  fact  of  a  future  life. 

It  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied,  that  the  prevalence 
of  these  views  has  issued  in  a  certain  negative  bare- 
ness and  drjmess,  unfavourably  affecting  the  commu- 
nions that  have  been  most  under  their  influence,  chilling 
and  nipping  the  free  outburst  of  a  warm  and  genidi 
religious  life.  We  hail  with  joy  many  signs  of  a 
change  in  this  respect.  It  augurs  well  for  the  future. 
Nor  would  we  be  insensible  to  the  merits  and  services 
of  the  honest  and  intrepid  men  who  laboured  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  They  did  their  work — the  work  which 
the  18th  century  allotted  them  —  and  we  are  grateful 
for  it.  They  helped  to  sweep  away  much  rubbish,  that 
lingered  in  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  world.  We 
merely  assert,  that  they  contemplated  only  one  side  of  the 
religious  life,  and  left  another  equally  important  almost 
wholly  out  of  view.    When  we  observe,  what  interest  is 
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excited  in  multitudes — how  Churches  are  thronged — ^with 
what  zeal  religious  associations  are  entered  into  and 
religious  objects  are  pursued  —  wherever  a  benevolent 
earnestness  and  simple-minded  conviction  can  ally  them- 
selves with  forms  and  usages  that  are  endeared  by  venerable 
remembrances  and  speak  powerfully  to  the  imagination 
and  feelings — we  cannot  doubt^  that  there  is  an  element 
of  power  and  vitality  on  this  side  of  the  religious  life, 
which  the  rationalist  has  altogether  overlooked,  but  which 
the  social  philosopher  and  the  thoughtful  student  of  human 
nature  wiU  not  fail  to  take  into  account  in  meditating  on 
the  futu3>e  possibilities  of  refining  and  elevating  mankind. 
To  combine  and  reconcile  in  one  view  of  religion  the 
claims  of  intellect  and  of  feeling,  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
a  delicate  and  difficult  problem ;  yet  one,  we  think,  which 
has  been  needlessly  encumbered.  It  will  be  more  easily 
solved  by  simple  truthfulness  than  by  artifice.  Whether 
any  aid  can  be  furnished  towards  so  desirable  a  result  by 
some  views  which  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  expressing 
in  the  ensuing  Article — ^we  must  leave  our  readers  to 
judge. 

No  writer  of  modem  times  has  investigated  the  records 
of  Christianity  and  the  dogmatic  systems  grounded  on 
them,  with  so  entire  a  disregard  of  practical  consequences 
as  Strauss.  He  even  prides  himself  on  this  recklessness 
{Riicksichtlosigkeit)  as  giving  him  a  fairer  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered impartial  in  his  conclusions,  than  those  who  are 
confessedly  swayed  by  ulterior  considerations.  And  we 
willingly  acknowledge  it  a  positive  advantage  to  truth, 
that  one  mind  at  least,  evidently  earnest  and  sincere,  should 
have  boldly  addressed  itself  to  the  question,  how  the  Chris- 
tian records  came  into  existence,  and  what  they  mean,  un- 
biassed by  any  reference  to  the  possible  effect  of  the  result  on 
existing  opinions  and  institutions, — and  that  this  side  of 
the  subject  should  be  laid  bare  in  its  whole  breadth.  Our 
objection  is  less  to  the  critical  procedure  of  Strauss,  than 
to  the  radically  false  system  of  philosophy,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  which  has  so 
entirely  pre-occupied  his  mind  as  to  prevent  his  see- 
ing any  question  that  comes  before  him,  in  more  than 
a   single   point  of  view.     His  works,  with  all  their  pre- 
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tension  to  impartiality^  are  eminently  dogmatical  and  one- 
sided. Nevertheless,  the  impression  they  have  left  on  the 
mind  of  Europe,  is  remarkable.  Directly  or  indirectly  we 
trace  their  influence  in  all  quarters,  where  theological  learn- 
ing has  ceased  to  be  a  mechanical  routine,  and  made  any 
advance  towards  the  character  of  a  science.  England  is 
notoriously  slow  to  receive  impressions  from  abroad.  The 
ray  of  light  which  issues  from  Germany  or  France,  is  long 
ere  it  reaches  our  intellectual  hemisphere.  But  a  change 
is  coming  over  us.  In  the  pages  of  learned  and  accom- 
plished men,  closely  connected  with  our  Church  and  our 
Universities,  we  can  often  trace  the  ripple,  faint  per- 
haps but  distinctly  visible,  of  that  mighty  agitation  of  the 
waters  which  the  sudden  descent  of  Strauss^s  book  occa- 
sioned. 

The  works,  noticed  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  are  all 
considerably  subsequent  to  the  last  publication  of  Strauss, 
and  all,  without  being  directly  controversial,  have  distinct 
reference  to  his  theories,  and  oppose  the  pantheistic 
philosophy  on  which  they  are  based.  Those  of  Bret- 
schneider  and  De  Wette  are  the  works  of  veterans  in  the 
field  of  theological  literature,  whose  influence  was  powerful 
and  widely-difi^used  through  Germany,  long  before  the 
name  of  Strauss  was  known.  De  Wette^s  bold  criticisms 
on  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  the  Pentateuch,  written 
when  he  was  a  very  young  man,  were  given  to  the  world 
with  a  commendatory  preface  by  Griesbach,  as  early  as 
1806.*  Issuing  from  the  old  rationalistic  school,  both 
in  their  day  have  been  active  labourers  in  that  free  theo- 
logical movement,  which  may  be  considered  as  having 
reached  its  final  term  in  the  speculations  of  Strauss ;  and 
now  at  the  close  of  life,  they  have  gathered  up  the  positive 
results  of  their  studies  in  one  connected  view,  and  given 
them  to  the  world  as  a  completed  expression  of  their  own 
theological  system,  and  as  a  protest  against  the  destructive 
tendencies  of  more  recent  theories. 

Bretschneider  retains  most  of  the  proper  rationalistic 
character.  Religion  is  with  him  a  branch  of  the  higher 
reason  ( Vemunft)  in  which  he  supposes  a  primal  revelation 

*  Beitriige  zur  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament.     Halle,  1806. 
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made  to  man  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  God  and  a 
divine  law  and  a  future  life.     In  addition  to  this  original 
and  universal  revelation  he  admits  a  special,  mediated 
through  the  minds  of  prophets,  which  brings  out,  animates 
and  strengthens  the  principles  of  the  former,  and  of  which 
we  have  the  record  in  the  Bible.     In  his  philosophical 
system  firetschneider  is  a  Necessarian ;  and  he  disposes  of 
the  question  of  the  existence  of  evil,  by  regarding  the 
Universe,  under  the  providence  of  Qod,  as  a  progressive 
development  of  good,  in  which  evil  appears  only  as  a 
transition-process  to  some  form  of  good,  else  unattainable. 
The  truth  of  Christianity  he  tests  by  its  coincidence  with 
the  principles  of  universal  reason.  From  a  comparison  of  his 
two  sections  on  the  Historical  and  the  Speculative  Christ, 
it  is  quite  evident,  that  he  considers  the  Trinity  as  alto- 
gether a  product  of  the  speculative  spirit  of  the  Church. 
The  doctrines  which  constitute  the  substance  of  Chris- 
tianity and  in  which  the  living  spirit  of  its  Founder  has 
been  perpetuated,  he  supposes  to  have  been  shaped  in 
their  earliest  enunciation  by  the    popular    belie&    and 
conceptions  of  the  age  of  Christ,  which  linked  them  to  the 
convictions  of  contemporaries,  and  served  as  media  for 
their  transmission  to  a  future  age.     Bretschneider's  state- 
ment of  his  views  is  clear  and  simple,  free  from  mysticism 
and  exaggeration,  and  expressing  a  cheerful,  ingenuous 
mind,  but  not  marked  by  originality  or  any  depth  of 
spiritual  feeling.     One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  satis- 
factory parts  of  his  volume  is  his  summary  of  the  natural 
arguments  for  human  immortality.^ 

De  Wette  belongs  to  a  different  school.  Less  simple 
and  explicit,  he  is  more  subtle  and  deep,  and  shows  more 
of  genius,  than  Bretsehneider.  In  high  and  many-sided 
cultivation,   he  is  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  theo- 

^  Some  few  instance!  of  inaccurste  statement  occur,  which  have  excited  our 
surprise.  He  says,  p.  298,  that  the  expression  '  Son  of  Man '  never  occurs  in 
the  Evangelist  John.  The  following  among  other  texts  will  suffice  to  prove  him  in 
error.  John  i.  52;  iii.  13;  vi.  27:  ^\n.  28.  Again,  he  tells  us,  p.  332,  that  the 
expression  ii  ^ine\i|0'(a  is  found  only  once  in  the  Gospels,  and  refers  to  Mattb. 
xvi.  18.  It  occurs  twice  Matth.  xviii.  17,  though  used,  it  is  true,  in  a  different 
sense.  Is  he  moreover,  p.  377,  quite  justified  in  affirming  absolutely,  that 
none  of  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time  had  any  expectation  of  a  suffering 
Messiah?     Ste  Geaenius  on  Isaiah,  Comment,  c.  Iii.  13. 
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logian  of  his  age.  The  pervading  principle  of  his  system 
is  radically  different  from  Bretschneider's.  He  finds  the 
primary  element  of  religion^  not  in  reason  (Vemur^fi)  but 
in  feeling  {Gemiiih),  which  reason  subsequently  attaches 
itself  to,  and  through  the  aid  of  conceptions  derived  from 
the  material  world,  shapes  into  objects  of  distinct  belief.* 
Schleiermacher  maintained  a  similar  view,  and  made  it 
his  point  of  divergency  from  the  earlier  rationalism.  To 
us  this  definition  of  religion  seems  profound  and  just :  it 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  subject,  separating  the  essential 
from  the  adscititious ;  marks  off  distinctly  the  separate 
province  of  philosophy ;  and  shows  how,  when  religion  and 
philosophy  combine,  a  compound  is  the  result,  differing 
in  some  respects  from  both — theology. 

In  the  development  of  a  view  so  fundamentally  just 
De  Wette,  we  must  confess,  disappoints  us.  He  wants 
perfect  fr^dom  and  simplicity.  He  is  embarrassed  by  a 
foregone  conclusion.  He  constructs  his  system  with  too 
evident  a  determination  to  bring  out  a  given  result.  The 
Church  is  constantly  before  his  eyes.  When  we  consider 
the  extreme  boldness  of  his  critical  and  exegetical  principles, 
we  cannot  understand  on  what  ground  he  accepts  certain 
statements  and  views,  simply  because  they  are  Scriptural 
(§  57.  p.  297).  We  ask  for  his  final  authority.  Is  it 
Scripture  ?  is  it  reason  7  is  it  the  primal  consciousness  of 
spiritual  truth  in  the  human  soul  ?  We  have  no  doubt, 
it  is  the  last.  But  then  he  is  not  self-consistent ;  or  at 
least  assumes,  what  his  own  principles  forbid,  that  the 
simple  words  of  Scripture,  against  evidence  on  the  opposite 
side,  can  be  taken  as  a  pure  expression  of  that  conscious* 

*  We  want  some  single,  well-defined  term  in  English,  exactly  corresponding 
with  the  German  Oemiith.  Is  it  not  almost  identical  with  the  Greek  9vfA6f  ?  that 
original  temperament  of  our  nature  by  which  we  are  fitted  to  experience 
emotion  at  the  aspect  of  certain  objects  or  under  the  consciousness  of  certain 
relations — distinct  from  intelleet  which  coldly  apprehends  and  compares  them, 
and  is  secretly  guided  and  impelled  by  Oemuih.  GemiUh  is  the  seat  of  the 
aflSections,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  will.  When  it  is  aflirmed,  that 
religion  has  its  root  in  GemUik — what  is  meant,  we  apprehend,  is  this ;  that  on 
the  first  comciout  aspect  of  the  great  agencies  of  the  Universe,  there  arise  in 
the  mind  spontaneously  feelings  of  awe  and  subjection,  and  an  instinctiva 
reference  to  Tast  spiritual  might,  which  are  anterior  to  the  exercise  of  tha 
reasoning  faculty — rather  stimulate  it  into  activity,  shape  and  direct  it.  This 
primary  feeling  constitutes  the  reUgicutnett  of  man,  and  always  continues  so, 
under  whatever  heaps  of  artificial  divinity  it  may  lie  buried. 
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ness.  In  disposing  of  the  philosophical  questions  of 
liberty  and  necessity  and  of  the  existence  of  evU,  De  Wette 
is  less  decided  and  plain-spoken  than  Bretschneider,  and 
hesitates^  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  coming  to  a  positive  result. 
His  language  is  that  of  a  Libertarian.  Man's  destination, 
according  to  him,  is  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  kingdom 
of  Grod.  This  is  the  great  idea  of  the  moral  creation.  — 
But  the  minute  synthesis,  not  always  the  counterpart  of  a 
Tery  rigorous  analysis,  and  often  founded  on  superficial 
distinctions,  with  which  the  Germans  distribute  the  mate- 
rials of  their  scientific  works  and  their  Academic  pre- 
lections, sometimes  renders  it  difScult  to  catch  the  re- 
lated points  and  connecting  principle  of  their  systematic 
digests. 

On  the  pre-existence  and  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus 
Christ,  De  Wette's  own  views  evidently  do  not  pass  into 
the  limits  of  the  properly  miraculous.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  while  admitting  some  inexplicable  operation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  he  puts  it  on  the  same  footing  which  must 
be  assumed  at  the  birth  of  all  remarkable  men,  whose 
peculiar  endowments  cannot  be  resolved  into  the  influences 
of  their  age.  The  pre-existence  of  the  Logos  he  thinks 
is  taught  by  John — perhaps  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
— but  not  by  Paul.  The  real  force  of  the  doctrine,  however, 
is  explained  away  by  his  declaring,  that  it  means  no  more 
than  this — that  the  revelation  and  redemption  in  Christ 
must  not  be  regarded  as  an  event  which  originated  and 
was  completed  in  time,  but  had  its  foundation  in  eternity 
— in  the  eternal  truth,  eternal  will  and  eternal  world-plan 
of  God  (§  63.  p.  329).  He  lays  great  stress  on  the  atoning 
and  propitiatory  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  entering 
largely  into  the  positive  of  Christianity,  and  important  for 
its  moral  influence  on  the  mass  of  believers.  After  having 
read  with  some  attention  what  he  has  written  on  the 
subject  in  this  work  and  in  his  earlier  treatise  '  de  Morte 
J.  C.  expiatoria,'  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  form  a 
distinct  conception  of  the  spiritual  fact  which  he  supposes 
to  be  expressed  by  this  popular  doctrine,  or  to  find  that 
his  own  views  in  their  ultimate  result  attach  more  than  an 
historical  value  to  it,  as  an  idea  corresponding  to  and 
satisfying  the  mental  demands  of  the  first  generation  of 
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converts  and  of  those  who  in  after  times  have  stood 
on  the  same  grade  of  spiritual  advancement.  His 
theory  seems  to  us  made  up.  partly  of  a  mere  adoption 
of  the  words  of  Scripture,  p^ly  of  an  arbitrary  blending 
with  them  of  the  later  assumptions  of  theology.  We 
can  understand  the  primary  anthropomorphic  idea  of 
expiation^  and  admit  its  value  in  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race^  and  we  believe  that  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  New  Testament.  We  can  also  enter 
into,  venerate  and  sympathise  with  the  beautiful  martyr- 
spirit  of  the  historical  Jesus,  and  comprehend  how  the 
example  of  such  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  with  its  glorious 
spiritual  adjuncts  and  anticipations,  must  attract  human 
sympathies  and  be  the  mightiest  of  aU  influences  for 
purifying  and  ennobling  them.  But  we  do  not  see  how 
one  of  these  ideas  can  be  translated  into  the  other ;  and 
we  think  theologians  had  better  give  up  the  attempt,  and 
leave  them  apart  and  irreconcileable— as  expressing  difierent 
conceptions  of  the  character  and  government  of  Cfod.  and 
adapted  to  different  stages  of  human  progress. 

De  Wette  has  reserved  the  last  section  of  his  work  for 
his  exposition  of  the  Trinity.  We  may  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  it  is  unorthodox.  The  doctrine  of  the 
two  natures  he  pronounces  unbiblical,  untheological,  un- 
scientific (§  63).  His  views  are  strongly  anti-Arian,  but 
do  not  affirm  more  than  Sabellianism.  The  design,  he 
says,  of  a  faith  in  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  is  to  bring  us  to 
a  more  perfect  faith  in  the  Father,  for  this  is  the  final  and 
completed  faith  (p.  492). 

Some  curious  instances  occur  of  De  Wette's  refusal  to 
entertain  certain  views,  merely  firom  their  incompetency  to 
become  articles  of  ecclesiastical  belief.  In  speaking  (§  61) 
of  the  resurrection  and  ascension  and  of  the  close  con- 
nexion of  these  events  with  each  other,  he  alludes  to  the 
disposition  of  some  writers  following  the  indications  of 
Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  1;  xv.  18)  to  understand  both  of  them  in 
a  spiritual  sense,  and  the  objection  to  this  view,  from  the 
strong  assertions  of  the  Evangelists  and  especially  of 
John,  that  Jesus  rose  bodily  from  the  dead,  and  in  proof 
of  it,  was  handled  by  his  disciples  and  ate  in  their  presence. 
But,  he  continues,  if  we  suppose  these  narratives  to  have 
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come  to  UB  at  third  or  fourth  hand,  we  may  conceive  how 
they  might  be  modified  in  this  way^  and  how  the  expression 
that  the  apostles  had  handled  him  with  their  hands^  might 
be  introduced,  with  a  polemic  design  for  the  confutation  of 
those  who  understood  the  resurrection  idealistically ;  the 
verse  1  John  i.  1,  is  actually  directed  against  Docetism. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  from  the  whole  context 
(see  p.  316)|  that  this  is  De  Wette^s  own  suspicion. 
Observe,  how  he  averts  the  conclusion.  '  But  how  little 
this  conjecture  can  reckon  on  approval,  and  that  it  can 
never  become  the  Church's  view,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  remark.*  We  do  not  inquire  now  whether  the  con- 
jecture be  well-founded  or  rash;  we  have  only  to  notice 
the  author's  reasons  for  rejecting  it ;  and  we  cannot  but 
ask,  on  what  basis  are  Church  doctrines  to  rest?  on 
reasons  and  probabilities  improving  themselves  to  the 
instructed,  or  on  deference  to  established  prejudice  f  The 
same  strong  Church  feeling  narrows  his  views  in  other 
respects.  He  sets  out,  like  our  own  Arnold,  from  the 
assumption,  that  the  State  in  a  Christian  country  must 
itself  be  Christian ;  as  if  an  abstraction  were  a  person,  and 
could  have  a  faith.  He  would  therefore  make  the  baptism 
of  all  infants  (Israelitish  children  of  course  excepted) 
compulsory;  the  parent  must  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter :  and  on  the  same  ground,  he  contends  with  some 
warmth,  that  all  Jews  in  a  Christian  country  should  be 
excluded  from  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

Phileleutherus  Anglicanus  in  venturing  on  some  points  of 
perilous  controversy,  has  borrowed  the  nom  de  guerre  of 
Bentley  on  a  similar  occasion  —  only  not  disguising  by  it, 
like  hiis  celebrated  predecessor,  his  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England.  He  is  evidently  an  accurate,  weU- 
read  scholar,  of  a  liberal,  inquisitive  spirit.  The  leading 
idea  of  his  pamphlet  is,  that  philology  in  its  present  im« 
proved  state  faithfully  applied  to  the  Biblical  records,  frur- 
mshes  the  means  of  removing  the  misunderstandings  which 

*  In  the  same  ipirit  ({  58)  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
divine  and  human  elements  in  Christ,  he  reminds  the  extreme  adherents  of 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  question,  that  from  the  theological  point  of  view, 
they  have  not  to  consider  a  historical  problem,  but  what  is  the  doctrine  that 
can  be  upheld  in  the  Church  (^em  der  Kirchegelten  kaim), — P.  300. 
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have  produced  so  many  religious  parties^  and  of  bringing 
men  back  to  such  uniformity  in  their  conceptions  of  Scrip* 
tural  truths  as  should  induce  all  Englishmen  at  least  to 
return  into  the  bosom  of  their  Mother  Church. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  his  idea  of  the  importance  of 
philology  to  the  right  apprehension  of  an  historical  reli- 
gion ;  though  in  his  application  of  it^  there  is  much^  we 
admit,  that  does  strike  us  as  very  original.  With  unequi- 
Tocal  indications  scattered  over  his  pages  of  a  bold  and  acute 
understandings  truth  obliges  us  to  declare^  that  we  have 
seldom  read  a  book  more  abounding  in  groundless  assump- 
tion and  untenable  inference,  or  written  with  a  more  visi- 
ble purpose  to  make  good  a  contemplated  result.  We  do 
not  question  the  sincerity  or  even  the  disinterestedness  of 
his  attachment  to  his  own  Church,  but  he  must  pardon  us 
for  thinking,  that  so  strong  an  affection  diminishes  his 
claim  to  our  trust  in  his  construction  of  the  history  of 
Christianity,  and  disqualifies  him  for  always  applying  with 
unbiassed  accuracy  of  hand,  that  philological  instrument 
to  which  he  ascribes  such  wonderful  effects.  We  cannot 
subscribe  to  his  view  of  the  liberal  intentione  of  the  founders 
of  the  English  Reformed  Church,  or  persuade  ourselves 
that  in  leaving  vague  and  indefinite  certain  questions  in 
the  Articles  and  Homilies,  they  had  any  distinct  reference 
to  the  future  possible  determination  of  them  by  an  im- 
proved philology.  We  believe,  that  this  laxity  on  particular 
points  did  not  result  from  a  tolerant  spirit,  but  from  the 
compromise  rendered  inevitable  by  the  meeting  of  different 
theological  elements  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  system,  and 
that  if  either  party  could  have  gained  the  ascendancy,  it 
would  have  been  more  decidedly  exclusive.  After  all,  our 
author  himself  tells  us,  (p.  20,)  that  the  general  tenor  and 
context  of  the  Anglican  formularies  expressly  exclude  Ro- 
manists and  Unitarians,  Anabaptists,  Pelagians,  Arminians 
and  Calvinists  I  This  is  a  tolerably  large  Index  Expur" 
gatorvus  to  be  put  forth  by  the  most  liberal  of  all  Churches, 
founding  itself  on  the  great  Protestant  principle  of  the 
sole  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  and  professedly  recognising  the 
right  of  private  judgment  and  free  inquiry.  Who  are  left  in 
all  Christendom  as  objects  of  her  sisterly  embrace,  it  is 
difficult  to  see,  except  the  Lutherans,  and  perhaps  the 
Greeks.     If  we  remember  right,  some  of  our  old  Divines, 
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when  the  Puritan  controversy  sprang  up,  showed  a  great 
liking  for  the  Eastern  Church  and  theology.  We  fear  the 
poor  Waldenses  would  be  shut  out,  as  coming  under  one  or 
other  of  the  proscribed  descriptions. 

Anglicanus  treats  with  extreme  freedom  the  narratives  in 
Genesis  anterior  to  the  history  of  Abraham,  and  shows, 
we  think  convincingly,  that  they  must  be  regarded  as 
purely  mythic.  The  notion  has  long  been  familiajr  in  Ger- 
many. Buttmann,  to  go  no  further  back,  proved  the  fact 
twenty  years  ago.*  But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  with 
this  view,  his  strange  and  unsupported  assertion,  that  as 
the  creation  of  the  woman  out  of  the  side  of  Adam  typi- 
fies the  relation  between  the  Church  and  her  Head,  as 
Baptism  is  depicted  by  the  ark  of  the  regenerator  Noah, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  by  the  victim  of  substitution  at  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  we  are  to  believe,  that  Christianity  can 
be  derived  from  the  earliest  no  less  than  from  the  latest 
book  of  the  Canon,  and  that  while  we  reject  the  supposed 
history  as  fictitious,  we  must  cling  to  the  prophecy  as  true 
(§21,  note  4,  p.  139).  We  ask,  on  what  authority  is  this 
interpretation  put  into  the  original  narrative,  which  reads 
like  simple  history.  The  assumption  of  some  later  editor 
having  eufiemerized  the  symbolism  of  the  original  vaticina- 
tion, is  altogether  gratuitous. 

There  are  other  examples  of  unwarranted  assertion,  and 
of  the  want  of  an  uniform,  self-consistent  principle  of 
Scriptural  interpretation,  in  the  book.  The  author  allows 
himself  to  reject  as  popular  superstition  the  doctrines  of  de- 
moniacal possession  and  the  personal  existence  of  the  devil ; 
but  tenaciously  adheres  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  passages 
which  affirm  the  incarnation  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  We  want  to  know  his  principle  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  In  both,  the  language  seems  to  us 
marked  by  the  same  characters  of  undoubting  simplicity 
and  conviction.  Neither  is  he  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  pre-existence  of  Christ  and  the  atoning  efficacy  of  his 
death,  are  taught  in  the  same  way  and  with  equal  clear- 
ness in  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  '  Every 
act,*  he  says  (p.  71),  '  which  is  predicated  of  Grod  before 
the  coming  of  Christ,  is  said  to  have  been  performed  by  the 
divine  \6'yo^,  or  Hypostasis,  that  is,  by  God  acting  and 

*  Mythologus,  I.  V.  vi.  viL  viii.  ix. 
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manifesting  himself  in  a  personal  capacity  and  relatively 
to  this  world/  There  is  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error  in 
this  statement.  It  is  true,  that  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, God  is  represented  as  sustaining  a  personal  relation 
to  his  chosen  people ;  that  in  this  intercourse  he  uniformly 
manifested  himself  as  the  Logos,  is  a  mere  assertion,  sug- 
gested by  later  Rabbinical  re&nement,  and  contradicted,  we 
venture  to  think,  by  fact. 

It  is  a  bold  undertaking  even  for  a  Churchman,  at  least 
of  the  school  of  Anglicanus,  to  contend  that  the  three 
Creeds  represent  the  substance  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
that  no  one  can  rationally  be  offended  at  them.  His  plea 
for  the  'much  abused'  and  'grievously  misunderstood' 
Athanasian  Creed  is  really  pathetic.  He  is  off  and  on  with 
it,  like  an  old  love,  that  he  cannot  find  in  his  heart  to  part 
with,  and  yet  thinks  it  might  be  better  all  things  consi- 
dered to  relinquish.  He  has  no  objection  to  the  Quicunque 
vult '  continuing  to  be  sung  or  said  on  the  appointed  days 
without  mutilation  or  omission,'  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
would  not  consider  our  loss  irreparable,  if,  in  Archbishop 
TiUotson's  phrase,  we  were  well  rid  of  it. — (P.  106.) 

We  are  not  over-sensitive  about  names,  if  it  is  once  clearly 
understood  what  they  mean.  But  we  must  observe,  that 
Anglicanus  conveys  a  false  impression  to  the  world, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  modern  representatives  of  the 
English  Presbyterians  and  their  co-religionists  in  America, 
as  Deists  (see  p.  102,  with  notes  6  and  8).  We  have  no 
Pharisaic  wish  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  human  brotherhood 
with  conscientious  Deists. — We  have  known  excellent  men 
among  them. — But  we  protest  against  this  absurd  confusion 
of  terms.  There  are  at  the  present  day  two  parties  among 
the  Unitarians ;  one  believing  in  a  special  communication 
of  religious  truth  to  the  world  through  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  dispensations,  not  otherwise  attainable  by  the 
human  mind,  and  confirmed  as  divine  by  miracle  and  pro- 
phecy ;  the  other,  acknowledging  an  inherent  religious  ele- 
ment in  man,  susceptible  of  the  immediate  action  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  which  has  been  developed  into  power  and 
activity,  and  brought  into  harmony  with  reason  and  con- 
science, by  the  wonderful  train  of  excitements  and  influ- 
ences providentially  appointed  in  Judaism  and  Christianity 
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equally  with  the  former  class  believing  in  the  reality  of 
a  revelation  made  directly  by  Ood  to  the  human  soul, 
but  not  attaching  the  same  importance  to  the  outward 
attestations  of  supernatural  agency.  Neither  of  these 
classes,  whether  their  views  are  right  or  wrong,  not 
Theodore  Parker  with  all  his  startling  boldness — ^has  any 
affinity  whatever  with  the  modes  of  thinking  on  religious 
subjects,  which  have  been  always  deemed  peculiar  to 
English  Deism. 

The  works  under  review,  especially  the  last  and  that  of  De 
Wette,  have  seemed  to  us  to  possess  considerable  interest,  as 
disclosing  in  a  very  marked  way  that  conflict  of  tendencies 
which  we  noticed  at  the  opening  of  this  Article.  They 
want  thorough  consequentiality  in  the  working  out  of 
principles.  They  exhibit  bold  graspings  after  truth,  borne 
down  by  the  countervailing  force  of  respect  for  what  is 
established.  In  books  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
we  have  often  been  struck  with  the  amazing  disparity  be- 
tween the  narrowness  of  the  premises  and  the  breadth  of 
the  conclusion.  In  the  writers  before  us,  the  resistless 
progress  of  biblical  philology  has  led  to  an  opposite  re- 
sult ;  they  lay  down  and  practically  apply  principles  which, 
carried  out  to  their  legitimate  results,  would  go  far 
beyond  their  own  conclusions,  and  must  involve  an  ex- 
tensive remodelling  of  the  received  theological  system 
and  of  the  institutions  by  which  it  is  upheld. — ^We  have 
no  quarrel  with  a  wise  conservatism;  the  capacity,  the 
habitudes  and  the  established  associations  of  the  people 
must  all  be  considered  in  the  quality  of  the  religious  ali- 
ment supplied  to  them.  It  may  sometimes  suffice  to  enforce 
a  great  practical  truth,  borne  witness  to  by  the  natural 
reason  and  conscience  of  men,  without  displaying  the  whole 
mental  process  by  which  we  have  ourselves  been  brought 
to  regard  its  obligation  as  divine.  *  Its  popular  accompa- 
niments and  recommendations  may  be  left  to  produce  their 
own  ejffect  on  the  popular  mind.  Still  less  should  passing 
doubts,  mere  conjectures  and  surmises,  which  are  but  ele- 
ments towards  the  formation  of  ftiture  opinion — be  paraded 
before  a  multitude  incompetent  to  appreciate  them.  But 
there  should  be  no  disingenuousness — ^no  holding  out  of 
signs  that  give  a  false  impression  of  the  convictions  within 
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— no  shufSiiig  evasioii  of  inferences  clearly  dedncible  from 
a  principle  once  distinctly  enunciated.  Men  soon  detect 
inconsistency,  and  are  disgusted.  It  is  a  wretched  delusion 
to  put  ourselves  in  a  fsdse  position,  out  of  a  pretended 
concern  for  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  world. 
It  is  truth  that  must  save  the  world,  not  falsehood ;  sin- 
cerity that  must  win  its  confidence,  not  duplicity.  Where 
the  outward  life  and  the  inward  principle  are  seen  to  be  in 
harmony,  trust  and  reverence  are  secured;  and  the  fair  ex- 
ample will  exert  the  highest  moral  influence.  A  great  au- 
thority of  the  ancient  world  has  finely  said,  in  exposing 
the  false  philosophers  who  decried  all  pleasure  in  their 
public  discourses,  though  secretly  yielding  to  its  blandish- 
ments, lest  the  people  should  pursue  it  to  excess; — 'honest 
words  not  only  convey  the  dearest  ideas,  but  exert  the 
happiest  influence  on  life;  for  since  they  are  in  harmony 
with  practice,  they  are  believed,  and  incite  those  who  un- 
derstand them,  to  pursue  the  same  course.'  * 

To  us  it  seems  the  dictate  of  wisdom  and  simpUdty,  to 
renounce  every  attempt  at  constructing  theological  systems, 
and  to  view  the  Bible  merely  as  the  record  of  a  great  his- 
torical development  of  religious  feeling  and  belief — ^the 
manifestation  of  a  divine  spirit  working  itself  into  visible 
effect  through  a  long  succession  of  changing  forms.  If 
the  directing  hand  of  Ood  is  visible  any  where  in  human 
history,  it  is  assuredly  here.  When  we  consider,  what  are 
the  ideas  which  the  Bible  most  prominently  exhibits  to  us 
— what  critidsm  has  proved  of  the  influences  under  which 
its  several  books  were  written — and  what  has  been  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  effects  produced  by  its  devout  study 
on  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  mankind — we  conclude, 
that  it  has  been  the  one  great  design  of  the  successive  dis- 
pensations which  it  records  and  attests,  to  cherish  in  man's 
heart  a  reverential  faith  in  one  supreme  consdous  and 
intelligent  Spirit — ^the  Mind  of  minds — sustaining  a  dose 
personal  relation  to  his  rational  offspring,  and  providing 
from  their  first  creation  for  the  gradual  evolution  of  higher 
states  of   moral    and    spiritual   advancement — ^the  view 

*  'EodrcHfty  o9r  of  iLKifius  r&p  Xiynv  oh  ftSvov  ttpbs  rh  %Ui4reu  x^<''</u^aroi 
wporpdvoyrai  robs  ^uyt4rras  fjv  kot'  ainovt,  Aristot.  Ethic.  Nioom.  z.  i. 
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limited  at  first  to  the  present  world,  but  afterwards  opened 
through  Christ  into  the  boundless  visions  of  eternity. 
There  is  a  religious  element  in  man^  yearning  after 
communion  with  higher  natures  and  struggling  to  free 
itself  from  the  adhesions  of  sinful  contamination,  which 
the  belief  in  a  Divine  Being,  such  as  the  Bible  holds  forth 
to  us,  at  once  holy  and|compassionate,  meets  and  satisfies 
and  draws  out  into  greater  activity.  The  mere  perception 
of  order  and  system  in  the  Universe,  apart  from  the 
presence  of  conscious  intelligence,  does  not  produce  reli- 
gion. Religion  implies  an  object  for  the  affections,  some- 
thing that  the  human  heart  can  trust  in,  revere  and  love 
— mind  corresponding  with  mind.  This  is  all  that  we 
mean,  when  we  say,  that  true  Theism  contemplates  Ood  as 
a  person.  Christianity  which  consummates  the  series  of 
Biblical  revelations,  is  religion  in  the  purest  sense,  because 
it  speaks  to  the  universal  heart,  not  only  by  exhibiting 
God  in  the  most  amiable  and  venerable  of  all  characters, 
but  also  by  exemplifying  in  Christ  the  relation  that  should 
eternally  subsist  between  God  and  man :  and  every  one 
who  earnestly  strives  to  put  himself  into  that  relation,  who 
owns  himself  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  as  a  child  of  Grod,  and 
who  lives  devotedly  to  the  high  ends  of  a  moral  and 
spiritual  existence — deserves  admission,  we  think,  whatever 
be  his  theology,  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  is  entitled 
to  the  name  of  Christian.  In  our  view  Christianity  so 
conceived  and  absolute  Religion  are  identical. 

We  are  aware,  that  there  are  speculative  difficulties 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Deity,  which 
the  broad  and  popular  view  of  the  Bible  does  not  dispose 
of.  They  must  be  left  to  the  philosophical  intellect,  with 
the  single  limitation,  that  it  does  not  ignore  the  psycho- 
logical fact,  that  man  has  ever  made  to  himself  a  God,  of 
which  all  the  popular  religions  are  a  diversified  expression. 
The  Biblical  idea  of  Qod  centres  in  the  just  mean  between 
polytheism  and  pantheism.  The  imaginative  Greek  saw 
will  and  intelligent  activity  everywhere.  His  world  was 
peopled  with  a  thousand  invisible  agencies.  The  sunlight 
that  rested  on  the  thymy  slope — the  thunder  that  rever- 
berated round  the  cloud-capt  peak,  the  teeming  bosom  of 
earth,,  every  whispering  leaf,  every  gushing  well,  bespoke 
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the  presence  of  the  inspiring  God.*    But  the  popular 
heathenism  rose   not  above  these    fair  illusions   to  the 
perception  of  a  sovereign  unity  and  a  presiding  moral  law. 
Even  with  the  philosopher  it  was  the  work  of  the  intellect, 
which  heart  and  will  with  difficulty  accompanied.     What 
Christians  call  devotion,  a  blending  of  affection  and  moral 
consciousness,   was   rarely  experienced.     On    the    other 
hand,  more  refined  spirits,  aiming  at  a  comprehension  of 
the  Universal,  have  dissolved  the  Biblical  idea  into  the 
desolate  vastness  of  Pantheism.     In  the  effort  to   expel 
every  anthropomorphic  element  from  the  conception   of 
Ood,  they   have   deprived  it   of  substance   and  reality. 
'  Yon   ascribe  to   God,'   says  Fichte,t   '  personality  and 
consciousness.     What  then   do  you  mean  by  personaUty 
and  consciousness  ?     No  doubt,  what  you  have  fouud  and 
recognised  in  yourselves,  and  marked  by  this  name.     But 
the  least  attention  to  the  mode  in  wluch  you  form  this 
idea,  will  show  you,  that  you  do  not  and  cannot  in  any  way 
entertain  it,  without  an  associated  feeling  of  limitation  and 
tiniteness.     Thus  you  convert  the  Infinite  Being,  by  in- 
vesting him  with  this  attribute,  into  a  finite  being,  a  being 
like  yourselves;    and   you  have  not,   as  you  intended, 
acquired  the  idea  of  God,  but  only  multiplied  the  idea  of 
yourselves.'     The  objection  is  clearly  and  forcibly  stated ; 
but  it  seems  to  us  to  carry  with  it  its  own  answer.     That 
we   cannot  divest  ourselves   of  the  idea  of  God — that 
wherever  we  turn  our  eye  in  this  orderly  and  animated 
Universe,  we  are  met  by  the  reflection  of  a  spirit  akin 
to  our  own — ^is  to  us  a  proof  that  such  a  spirit  must  exist ; 
to  doubt  it,  is  to  resist  a  primal  law  of  our  being ;  on  the 
same  ground,  we  might  deny  the  existence  of  a  material 
world.    That  we  ascribe  to  such  a  Being  personality  and 
consciousness,  is  inevitable;   we  know  mind  under  no 
other  conditions ;  we  cannot  otherwise   conceive  of  will 
or  even  of  intelligence.    This  is  the  living  point  which 

*  Schiller  has  thrown  himself  back  with  exquisite  grace  into  the  feelings 
of  the  old  Hellenic  mind  in  his  well-known  poem,  '  Die  Cotter  Griechen- 
landes.'  Compare  also  a  beauiiful  passage  in  Wordsworth's  Excursion, 
(Book  iv.)  beginning,  '  The  lively  Grecian  in  a  land  of  hills,'  etc. 

f  Ueber  den  Grttnd  unseres  Glaubens  an  eine  gotiliche  Weltregierung. 
Quoted  by  Strauss,  *  Christiiche  Glaubenslehre,'  i.  p.  5U4. 
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links  our  human  consciousness  with  the  belief  in  God  as  a 
kindred  reality.  We  do  not  indeed  embrace  the  perfect 
idea  of  God.  That  is  impossible.  How  should  the  finite 
grasp  the  Infinite?  But  we  have  a  sense^  an  apprehension 
of  God,  as  he  exists  relatively  to  us.  We  feel  that  we  can 
hold  communion  with  a  Mind,  transcendently  surpassing 
ourselves  in  wisdom  and  goodness.  To  have  a  belief  in 
Sovereign  Mind — an  object  of  rational  adoration  and 
trust  —  is  all  that  we  contend  for.  That  suffices  for 
Religion ;  but  without  that,  Religion  is  impossible. 

The  question  at  issue  with  the  Pantheists^  is  the  great 
question  of  the  age ;  and  it  is  in  opposition  to  their  view 
of  the  Universe,  that  we  regard  the  preservation  of  the 
Biblical  idea  of  God  as  so  important.  Men  of  holy  and 
devout  minds  (and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Spinoza 
and  Fichte  were  such)  have  no  doubt  been  driven,  in 
their  strong  disgust  at  anthropomorphism,  to  the  pan- 
theistic theory.  But  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  denied, 
that  the  tendency,  though  taken  up  by  minds  naturally 
religious,  was  in  itself  irreligious,  and  led  in  other  cases, 
where  intellect  alone  was  active,  to  what  De  Wette  well 
describes  as  Nihilism.  No  one  whose  views  and  feelings 
have  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  can 
contemplate  without  deep  emotion  the  possible  alternative 
• — whether  there  shall  continue  to  exist  among  men,  a 
sustaining  and  comforting  principle  of  religious  belief,  in 
close  alliance  with  an  earnest  and  reverential  sense  of  duty, 
and  exhibiting  an  object  for  the  highest  affections  and  sub- 
limest  hopes — or  whether  the  light  of  a  presiding  Intel- 
ligence shall  die  out  of  the  Universe,  and  the  pale  hue  of 
moral  indifferency  shall  creep  over  the  manners  and  insti- 
tutions of  Society,  men's  thoughts  and  actions  no  longer 
lovingly  surrendered  to  the  recognised  will  of  perfect 
Wisdom  and  Goodness,  but  embraced  as  a  particvdar  set 
of  phaenomena  in  the  eternal  cycle  of  necessary  Causa- 
tion.* 

*  See  the  preface  to  the  3rd  edition  of  Neander*s  Leben  Jesu,  with  the 
interesting  extract  it  contains  from  the  biography  of  Niebuhr.  '  A  Chris- 
tianity/ says  this  distinguished  historian,  '  without  a  personal  God,  without 
immortality,  without  human  individuality,  without  historical  faith,  is  no 
Christianity  for  me,  although  it  may  be  a  very  ingenious  and  very  acute 
philosophy/ 
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The  correction  of  this  Pantheistic  tendency^  which  at 
the  present  day  widely  pervades  the  educated  mind  of 
Europe^  must  be  sought^  we  apprehend,  less  in  reasoning 
and  philosophic  speculation^  than  in  cherishing  the  fresh 
and  vigorous  life  of  the  religious  element  in  the  heart — ^in 
cultivating  a  spirit  of  pure  and  lofty  devotion.  The  sense 
of  religion^  like  that  of  beauty,  is  a  natural  feelings  though 
capable  of  development.  Both  are  strengthened  by  free, 
spontaneous  exercise ;  both,  it  is  true,  require  the  guidance 
and  correction  of  the  judgment;  but  both  may  be  deadened 
and  almost  destroyed  by  too  much  questioning  and  analysis 
— ^too  curious  an  inquiry  into  their  sources,  too  formal  and 
pedantic  an  application  of  the  principles  of  rigid  logic.  There 
exists  within  us  the  deep  consciousness  of  their  existence. 
Why  cannot  we  be  satisfied  with  that ;  and  simply  endea- 
vour to  train  and  perfect  by  reason,  the  material  which 
nature  herself  has  provided  ?  As  the  aesthetic  sentiment 
acquires  strength  by  habitual  familiarity  with  the  objects, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  which  furnish  its  appropriate 
gratifications;  so  the  religious  principle  is  cultivated  by 
the  exercise  of  those  affections,  and  the  entertainment  of 
those  views  of  man^s  being  and  condition  and  relation  to 
the  outward  world,  which  most  solemnly  and  affectingly 
realise  the  universality  of  a  divine  presence  to  the  mind. 

For  this  end  we  cannot  imagine  any  discipline  so  effectual 
as  the  divine  history  and  poetry  of  the  Bible.  We  all  know 
the  influence  of  a  beautiful  literature  early  imbibed  into 
the  young  and  enthusiastic  spirit.  How  many  poets  and 
heroes  have  owed  their  first  inspiration  to  the  songs  they 
were  taught  by  a  nurse  or  a  mother  to  repeat,  or  to  some 
history  whose  exciting  page  arrested  their  childish  eye  in 
its  aimless  wandering  over  the  newly  opened  page  of 
knowledge  I  The  Greeks  fed  the  minds  of  their  youth  with 
the  pride  of  Hellenic  blood  and  the  ambition  of  great 
deeds,  out  of  the  rich  poetry  of  Homer.  How  is  it,  that 
the  Bible  with  its  unequalled  treasures  of  beauty  and 
sublimity,  is  to  thousands  a  sealed  book,  viewed  with  a 
nameless  kind  of  awe  almost  approaching  to  aversion, 
but  without  love  or  reverence  or  enthusiasm  ?  No  classical 
scholar  ever  left  the  University,  with  the  sanue  feeling  of 
deadness  and  indifference  towards  Virgil  or  Pindar  or 
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Horner^  as  thonsands  entertain  for  life  towards  the  Bible. 
His  memory  teems  with  the  graceful  expressions  and 
bright  thoughts  of  the  polytheistic  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  :  perhaps  he  has  not  one  hying  association  with 
the  grander  poetry  and  wisdom  of  Isaiah  or  Job.  Let 
it  be  granted^  that  the  refined  influence  of  the  Hellenic 
mind  should  have  a  large  share  in  the  higher  culture  of  our 
youth;  it  will  not  be  denied  by  a  Christian,  that  the 
literature  of  the  Bible  has  still  higher  claims,  and  should 
produce  a  far  deeper  effect.  But  how  is  it,  so  wide  a 
difference  exists  between  the  two  cases?  We  believe  the 
whole  reason  to  be  this;  that  the  monuments  of  the 
heathen  mind  are  studied,  as  every  literature  ought  to  be, 
with  a  free,  open,  fearless  spirit,  with  constant  reference  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age  which  produced  them,  with  readiness 
to  admit  all  the  results  which  they  spontaneously  yield, 
with  no  apprehension  of  stumbling  on  conclusions  which 
ought  not  to  be  obtained :  whereas  the  Bible  is  fairly  put 
out  of  the  limits  of  human  judgment  and  sympathy ;  it 
is  tried  by  laws  and  interpreted  on  principles  that  would  be 
acknowledged  in  no  other  case.  There  it  lies,  insulated 
and  inexplicable— a  thing  sui  generis,  gazed  upon  with 
superstitious  wonderment,  cut  off,  in  the  popular  faith, 
from  every  affinity  with  the  great  general  heritage  of  the 
human  spirit. 

Now  the  whole  efficacy  of  the  Bible  at  this  day,  as 
a  religious  discipline  for  the  mind — as  a  vehicle  for  the 
infusion  of  the  holiest  sentiments  and  convictions — de- 
pends, as  it  seems  to  us,  on  its  being  fireed  from  the 
trammels  of  this  artificial  criticism.  We  would  have  it 
studied  honestly  and  fearlessly  firom  one  end  to  the  other, 
Uke  every  other  literature — as  a  simple  record  of  what 
men,  placed  under  peculiar  circumstances,  once  thought 
and  did  and  sang.  Thus  only  can  it  attract  the  regards 
of  the  earnest  and  the  truthful ;  thus  only  can  it  fulfil  its 
high  function  of  ministering  true  religious  feeling  to  the 
mind  of  man  through  successive  generations;  thus  only 
will  its  central  brightness  of  monotheistic  truth,  reflected 
from  an  infinity  of  objects,  and  broken  into  many-coloured 
rays  by  the  various  media  through  which  it  is  passed, 
become  conspicuous  in  all  its  richness  and  variety.    We 
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vrotild  have  no  arbitrary  restraints  and  limitations  laid 
upon  those  who  are  entering  on  its  thoughtful  study.  We 
would  trust  it  alone  with  the  natural  piety  and  reverence 
of  the  human  heart.  We  would  have  critics  lecture  on 
the  old  Hebrew  psalmody  and  oracles,  asuthey  lecture  on 
Homer,  Dante  and  Shakspeare.  WeJJave  the  antique 
chronicles  of  the  Israelitish  race  interpreted  as  freely 
and  as  naturally  as  Herodotus  or  Froissart.  We  would  un- 
derstand the  words  of  Christ  not  less  than  those  of  John  and 
Paul,  with  the  same  freedom  and  truthfulness  and  with  the 
same  unperverted  reference  to  the  influences  under  which 
he  lived  and  taught,  with  which  we  now  criticise  and  inter- 
pret theMemorials  of  Socrates.  We  have  no  fear  of  the  result. 
If  there  is  religion  in  the  human  heart,  and  religion  in  the 
Bible,  as  we  believe  there  is  in  both,  let  them  only  meet  in 
perfect  simplicity  and  honesty,  and  the  power  of  religion 
will  be  strengthened  among  men.  Much,  no  doubt,  that 
is  now  superstitiously  cherished,  will  and  must  go ;  many 
forms  of  speech,  the  natural  and  unconscious  utterances 
of  a  by-gone  age,  but  become  a  dead  formula  for  us,  will 
have  to  be  rendered  into  their  modem  equivalents.  It 
matters  not ;  the  living  Spirit  will  only  come  out  more 
clear  and  strong  from  the  refining  process — to  season 
human  hearts,  and  build  up  in  them  an  enduring  faith 
in  the  Father,  merciful  and  just,  provident  through  all 
time  of  the  moral  welfare  and  progress  of  his  children. 

It  is  distressing  to  think,  how  the  best  interests  of 
humanity  have  been  perilled  by  the  injudicious  solicitude 
of  those  who  have  undertaken  their  protection  and  advo- 
cacy. What  is  the  ordinary  procedure  of  apologists? 
They  take  in  succession  the  different  canonical  books  of 
Scripture ;  they  construct  an  argument,  sometimes  good, 
sometimes  defective,  for  establishing  their  genuineness ; 
then,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  author  so  ascertained, 
they  infer  that  whatever  he  has  written,  is  not  only 
entitled  to  impUcit  credit,  but  must  be  understood  exactly 
as  he  has  stated  it;  and  because  his  narrative  is  inter- 
mingled with  the  miraculous,  they  claim  for  every  part  of 
it,  the  direct  sanction  and  authority  of  God.  They  are 
not  content  to  leave  what  is  really  divine  in  it,  to  produce 
its  own  impression ;  but  in  the  officiousness  of  their  zeal 
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put  forth  arguments  in  its  defence,  which  only  excite  sus- 
picion by  giving  way  at  the  first  test  of  criticism.  We 
confess,  we  have  often  trembled  for  religion,  when  we  have 
noticed  the  conduct  of  even  its  honest  advocates.  Miracles 
are  urged  as  the  exclusive  evidence  of  divine  revelation ; 
they  are  set  in  limine,  and  if  we  will  not  accept  them,  we 
must  be  shut  out  from  the  temple.  In  the  name  of  truth 
we  protest  against  such  conduct  in  the  friends  of  reUgion 
and  the  Bible.  It  is  not  only  unreasonable  and  unjust, 
but  dangerous ;  and  we  are  certain,  that  many  who  per- 
tinaciously adhere  to  it,  do  not  see  the  consequences  to 
which  it  must  lead.  We  by  no  means  deny  the  possibility, 
metaphysical  or  historical,  of  miracles.  We  believe  that 
9pint,  certainly  in  God,  and  possibly  in  man,  has  a  power 
over  material  forces  and  laws,  to  which  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  pretend  to  assign  a  limit. — But  miracles,  whatever 
place  they  may  actually  hold  in  the  Biblical  history,  are 
thrust  forward  by  most  Christian  Apologists  into  most 
disproportionate  importance.  They  are  not  proofs,  but 
mere  impressions  on  the  sense;  and  when  they  are  repre- 
sented as  confirmations  of  divine  truth,  it  seems  to  be 
forgotten,  that  their  credibility  cannot  be  greater  than  the 
strength  of  the  argument  proving  tlie  genuineness  of  the 
book  wherein  they  are  reported,  and  that  this  rarely  ex- 
ceeds a  simple  preponderance  of  probabilities. 

We  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  can  consult  the 
original,  to  the  excellent  and  calmly  reasoned  obser- 
vations of  De  Wette  on  this  subject  (§  60).  We  would 
gladly,  if  our  space  permitted  it,  extract  the  whole  of 
them.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  concluding 
paragraph.  It  will  be  seen,  that  he  is  no  denier  of  the 
possibility  of  miracles.  '  A  moderate  and  judicious  scep- 
ticism may  be  safely  conceded  to  the  believing  inquirer 
into  the  Christian  Scriptures:  and  it  is  a  sensitiveness 
indicating  a  deficiency  in  education  and  mental  freedom, 
no  less  than  in  charity,  when  many  believers  feel  annoyed 
at  such  a  treatment  of  the  miraculous  histories  of  the 
Gospels.  What  they  wish,  were  they  distinctly  conscious 
of  it,  would  properly  be  this,  that  the  Christian  com- 
munity should  only  consist  of  such,  as  either  do  not 
think  at  all  on  this  subject,  or  else  have  succeeded,  with 
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their  mode  of  viewing  it^  in  putting  down  or  dispelling  all 
doubts :  that  they  desire,  in  fact,  a  separate  Church,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  rest,  which  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  is 
harsh.  The  result  of  a  sober  criticism  •  of  the  Gospels 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  traditions  of  the  miraculous  are 
substautiaUy  historical — that  Jesus  did  work  miracles; 
and  this  result  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  Apostle 
Paul  not  only  speaks  of  his  own  miraculous  powers,  but 
also  attests  their  existence  among  the  first  Christians/ 
(P.  311.) 

Phileleutherus  Anglicanus  remarks  in  a  spirit  equally 
enlightened  and  charitable  (§  44.  n.  14) :  '  We  think  it  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  the  miracles  are,  for  U8y  the 
evidence  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus.  Had  there  been 
no  such  wonders,  the  Christian  religion  would  not  have 
been  less  true.  We  are  convinced  that  the  miracles  were 
not  merely  parables — that  an  act  in  every  case  accompanied 
the  instruction  which  was  given ;  but  there  are  some  who 
cannot  convince  themselves  of  this,  and  for  them  the 
religious  truth  takes  the  place  of  the  historical.'  In  a 
similar  strain  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  expresses  himself  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Hawkins.*  '  You  complain,'  says  he,  '  of 
those  persons  who  judge  of  a  Revelation,  not  by  its  evidence, 
but  by  its  substance.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  that 
its  substance  is  a  most  essential  part  of  its  evidence,  and 
that  miracles  worked  in  favour  of  what  was  foolish  or 
wicked,  would  only  prove  Manicheism.  We  are  so  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  unseen  world,  that  the  character  of  any 
supernatural  power  can  be  only  judged  of  by  the  moral 
character  of  the  statements  which  it  sanctions ;  thus  only 
can  we  tell  whether  it  be  a  revelation  from  God,  or  from 
the  Devil.' — We  feel  a  satisfaction  in  confirming  our  own 
views  by  such  authorities  as  these.t 

*  Arnold's  Life  and  Correspondence,  ii.  p.  221. 

t  It  is  remarked  by  BreUchneider  (Glaubenslehre,  §  40),  that  the  use  of 
miracles  as  a  scientific  proof  of  revelation,  has  come  into  vogue  chiefly  since 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  The  older  Protestant  theologians 
attached  a  very  subordinate  importance  to  them.  He  quotes  Chemnita  and 
Gerhard.  The  latter  says  expressly,  *  miracula,  si  non  habuerint  doctrina 
veritatem  conjunctam,  nihil  valent'  Luther  saw  their  true  value.  He  laid 
most  stress  on  the  spiritual  miracle  of  the  Gospel.  Outward  miracles  he 
regarded  as  tigns,  needful  at  the  founding  of  the  Church  to  excite  and  fix 
attention  among  the  ignorant  multitudes,  who  required  to  be  attracted  in  this 
way,  as  children  are  tempted  (such  are  his  own  words)  by  offering  them  apples 
and  pears. 
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When  the  Bible  is  once  laid  opcn^  like  any  other  lite- 
rature, to  free  but  not  irreverent  search,  we  shall  still 
want  men  to  act  as  the  living  organs  of  its  spirit  — 
men  whose  own  hearts  and  wills  are  in  direct  commu- 
nion with  that  spirit,  and  who  have  conviction  and  en- 
thusiasm to  propagate  its  sanctifying  influences  in  the 
earth.  Let  it  not  be  thought  profane,  if  we  say  that  the 
modem  preacher,  in  relation  to  the  co-existing  civilisation, 
should  in  some  degree  be  endowed  with  the  faculty,  and 
exercise  the  functions,  of  the  ancient  prophet.  Religion 
should  be  the  governing  inspiration  of  his  being — ^the 
power  from  which  he  acts  and  speaks — the  gifted  vision 
in  which  he  sees  all  things.  But  how  are  such  spirits  to 
be  discerned,  elected,  and  devoted  to  the  work?  We 
know  that  they  exist ;  but  they  are  not  of  every  day  or  of 
every  place.  In  some  Churches  there  is  a  practice  of 
admitting  to  the  ministry  those  only  who  afford  what  is 
deemed  satisfactory  evidence  of  religious  conversion.  The 
test,  we  fear,  is  generally  an  artificial  one,  and  measured 
by  a  creed.  But  the  idea  thougfi  misrepresented  and 
misapplied,  expresses  a  truth.  We  do  want  for  the  ministry, 
men  of  religious  hearts  and  an  earnest  spirit.  It  would  be 
presumption  to  undertake  to  show,  how  such  men  are  to 
be  found ;  it  will  hardly  be  deemed  less  so,  to  suggest 
how  they  cannot.  We  are,  however,  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  undesirable  to  draw  men  into  the  ministry,  as  a 
decent  means  of  future  subsistence,  by  too  freely  offering 
facilities  for  the  preliminary  education.  We  gladly  acknow- 
ledge, that  many  excellent  men  have  been  put  into  the  road 
of  distinguished  public  usefulness  by  this  means ;  but  such 
men  would  have  been  eminent,  and  have  forced  their  way  into 
life,  without  the  system  of  eleemosynary  aid,  which  tends,  we 
are  convinced,  in  its  general  result  to  the  production  of 
formalism  and  mediocrity.  We  object,  as  a  rule,  to  devoting 
young  people  from  an  early  age,  before  they  have  had 
sufficient  experience  to  test  adequately  their  own  tastes 
and  powers,  to  a  vocation — which  above  all  others  requires 
a  peculiar  aptitude  of  feeling  and  disposition  and  a  certain 
moral  enthusiasm  and  spiritual-mindedness,  to  make  it 
successful — which,  if  well  sustained^  is  one  of  the  noblest 
— if  followed  mechanically,  is  perhaps  the  meanest — of  all 
human  employments. 
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We  should  like  to  see  the  whole  system  of  exhibi- 
tions and  bursaries  remodelled.  If  men  are  really  in 
earnest  to  enter  on  a  certain  course  of  life  to  which 
they  feel  themselves  called^  for  which  they  feel  them« 
selves  gifted — they  ¥dll  be  sure  in  some  way  or  other 
to  accompUsh  their  object.  The  toil  and  the  struggle 
will  test  their  ability  and  their  steadfastness;  and  if 
they  succeed  at  last,  they  will  only  be  more  eminently 
qu£dified  for  the  work^  by  this  severe  disciplinary  pro- 
cess. Instead  of  securing  from  the  commencement  to 
the  close  of  the  Academic  career,  a  certain  amount 
of  annual  assistance,  of  which  the  conditions  are  with 
no  great  difficulty  fiilfiUed,  and  which  is  only  forfeited 
by  gross  misconduct  or  proved  incapacity — we  should 
like  to  try  the  effect  (we  have  a  persuasion  it  might 
work  well)  of  converting  the  same  sum  into  premiums 
of  various  degrees  of  value,  to  be  obtained  after  thorough 
examinations  for  work  actually  done — funds  not  given 
beforehand  as  an  inducement  to  study,  but  study  fairly 
earning  its  own  recompence  in  a  proportionate  allowance 
of  funds.  It  seems  to  us,  that  bounty  is  bestowed  in  the 
wrongplace:  it  would  be  better  to  do  lesSy  in  theway  of  pecu- 
niary assistance,  for  the  introductory  studies  of  the  ministry, 
and  more  to  place  the  ministry  itself  on  a  comfortable  and 
respectable  footing  in  the  world,  exempt  from  depressing 
cares  and  anxieties,  and  furnished  with  ampler  means  of 
usefulness  and  moral  influence.  We  artificially  force  into 
existence  a  supply  of  well-educated  minds,  and  then  suffer 
numbers  of  them  to  pine  away,  because  we  provide  no  soil 
for  them  to  take  root  in,  no  cherishing  atmosphere  to  draw 
out  their  powers  and  mature  their  fruit.  Were  there 
reasonably  assured  spheres  of  competent  maintenance, 
affording  free,  unembarrassed  scope  for  the  exercise  of  high 
moral  and  spiritual  endowments  in  the  inculcation  and 
diffusion  of  Christian  truth,  minds  of  energy  and  devoted- 
uess  would  come  forth  from  their  retirement  and  fit  them- 
selves for  them ;  and  the  accession  of  such  minds,  drawn 
from  different  ranks,  would  render  the  spheres  themselves 
more  honourable  and  moie  productive. 

There  exists  in  some  quarters  an  irrational  prej  udice  against 
persons  quitting  a  secular  employment,  after  they  Bave  reach- 
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ed  manhood;  for  the  service  of  the  ministry.  They  are  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  irregular  practitioners,  who  have  not 
passed  through  the  needful  course  of  training.  But  these 
after  all  are  the  men  most  likely  to  produce  a  deep  and 
beneficial  effect  ou  their  contemporaries.  Some  of  the  best 
preachers  have  been  furnished  by  this  class.  They  take  up 
the  ministr}',  because  they  are  full  of  zeal  for  truth  and  good- 
ness, and  desire  to  act  with  healing  influence  on  the  mass  of 
human  crime  and  woe.  Their  knowledge  of  the  world,  their 
acquaintance  with  its  affairs,  and  their  experience  of  its 
reaUties,  have  supplied  just  that  kind  of  discipline,  which 
is  required  for  practical  usefulness,  and  which  those  whose 
sole  preparation  has  been  studious  and  scientific,  who  have 
seen  the  world  through  the  coloured  medium  of  books 
and  systems,  often  feel  the  want  of  through  their  whole 
lives.  Access  afforded  them  to  the  necessary  theologi- 
cal instruction,  and  suitable  preliminary  attainments  in 
the  languages  and  the  elements  of  science  being  insisted  on, 
before  they  were  permitted  to  partake  of  it — conjoined,  we 
must  add,  with  a  sounder  public  opinion  in  congregations 
preventing  the  engagement  of  incompetent  and  illiterate 
men — we  do  not  bcheve,  that  a  large  increase  of  ministers 
of  this  description  would  at  all  tend  to  lower  the  intellec- 
tual and  cultivated  tone  of  the  vocation,  and  would  certainly 
infuse  into  it  new  life  and  earnestness.  A  religious  mind 
is  essentially  a  refined  mind.  A  high  sense  of  duty  and 
of  the  important  objects  set  before  them,  would  awaken 
in  such  men  an  enthusiasm  for  study,  and  a  quickness 
to  turn  every  opportunity  of  knowledge  to  the  best 
account,  which  would  achieve  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
a  far  larger  amount  of  actual  attainment  and  thorough 
self-culture,  than  is  often  attained  in  the  dull  and  sluggish 
career  of  an  ordinary  mind  through  the  whole  period  of 
school  and  college  life.  Besides,  though  there  will  ever  be 
need  of  learned  theologians,  men  who  go  to  the  original 
60ui*cesfor  their  knowledge — (and  such  will  never  fail  in  a 
free  country) — we  have  now  chiefly  in  view,  men  of  a  dif- 
ferent class — ^preachers — men  whose  element  is  practical 
religion — men  deeply  imbued  with  the  Scriptural  spirit  and 
conversant  with  the  treasures  of  their  native  literature — 
suflSiciently  enlightened  and  instructed  to  be  above  fanati- 
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cism^  and  capable  of  handling  the  main  points  of  philosO' 
pliical  and  theological  controversy,  but  eminent  rather  for 
the  gifts  of  fervent  utterance  and  deep  moral  influence  than 
for  either  taste  or  capacity  to  engage  in  critical  subtleties 
or  studious  research. 

*  We  must  add  a  word  or  two  on  the  course  of  acade- 
mic instruction  for  the  training  of  ministers  of  reli- 
gion. The  conductors  of  such  a  course  will  naturally  be 
the  men  of  learning  and  study.  Here,  then,  will  be  the 
critical  point  of  contact  between  the  scientific  and  the 
popular  world.  We  have  said,  that  the  admission  to  such 
a  course  should  be  guarded  by  the  demand  of  such  pre- 
requisites of  attainment,  as  would  exclude  incompetent 
pupils,  and  prevent  the  instruction  from  being  lowered  and 
debased  to  meet  their  capacity.  It  should  be  sufficiently 
long  to  embrace  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  chief  branches 
of  religious  and  theological  knowledge,  and  incentives 
might  be  applied  to  a  closer  study  of  one  or  more  or  all  of 
these,  by  offering  scholarships,  or  premiums  for  proficiency^ 
of  the  kind  already  described. 

The  field  of  theological  instruction  naturally  divides 
itself  into  three  great  heads.  There  is,  first,  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures.  We  need  not  add  anything  to  what 
has  been  already  said,  on  the  spirit  in  which  this  should 
be  conducted.  It  has  sometimes  appeared  to  us  an  error 
and  a  deficiency  in  the  laying  out  of  a  theological  course, 
not  only  that  too  much  time  was  devoted  to  an  expo- 
sition of  the  merely  critical  apparatus  of  Scriptural  study, 
(of  which  the  sources  should  of  course  be  indicated) 
instead  of  carrying  the  pupil  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the 
Biblical  contents,  and  enabling  him  to  penetrate  to  their 
living  spirit, — but  also,  that,  when  the  Scriptures  had  been 
fairly  laid  open,  and  the  student  shown  how  to  use  them, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  theological  education  was  com- 
plete. This  is  the  old  Protestant  notion  of  the  sole  suflft- 
ciency  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Scriptures  are  undoubtedly 
the  foundation  of  theological  knowledge;  but  we  may  fear- 
lessly affirm,  that  he  whose  knowledge  was  limited  to  them, 
however  sound  and  critical  it  might  be,  would  not  under- 
stand Christianity  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  its 
historical  significance,  and  would  be  wholly  incompetent 
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to  encounter  innumerable  questions  that  must  come  before 
him  at  the  present  day. 

The  second  head^  therefore^  of  a  theological  course 
would  be^-the  history  of  Religion,  and  especially  of  Chris- 
tianity, exhibiting  that  long  course  of  successive  develop- 
ments of  doctrine  and  usage  and  feeUng — one  great  radical 
belief  working  at  bottom  through  its  whole  extent— which 
links  the  age  of  the  Apostles  with  the  present  condition  of 
the  world. 

But  there  is  a  third  and  a  more  important  head  of  instruc- 
tion,indispensable,  as  we  regard  it,  to  complete  the  education 
of  a  minister  and  a  practical  theologian,  which  has  been 
omitted,  at  least  for  the  last  generation  or  two,  in  the  Aca- 
demies of  those  who  have  been  called  the  rational  Dissenters^ 
or  only  very  inadequately  represented  by  that  most  unsatis- 
factory of  all  subjects,  as  usually  treated — ^the  Evidences. 
We  could  not  describe  it  as  Divinity  lectures — though 
under  that  name  something  Uke  it  was  taught  in  the  Aca- 
demies of  Taylor  and  Doddridge  and  Jennings — for  these 
were  occupied  with  the  exposition  of  a  system  mainly  doc- 
trinal. Neither  would  the  German  designation,  Rehgious 
Philosophy  {Religton-Philosophie)  express  exactly  what 
we  mean,  for  it  implies  something  too  purely  speculative. 
Practical  theology,  again,  would  too  much  exclude  the 
speculation.  Nevertheless  all  these  terms  represent  certain 
elements  of  what  we  feel  to  be  needed.  If  narrowing  our 
view  for  the  moment  to  Christianity  alone,  or  considering 
the  subject  of  Religion  in  general  as  an  appendage  to  it, 
we  were  to  describe  our  first  head  as  Scriptund  Christianity, 
and  our  second  as  Historical  Christianity,  we  should  de- 
scribe our  third  as  Christianity  considered  in  relation  to 
the  actual  state  and  demands  of  society. 

We  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  considering 
Christianity  as  a  thing  of  the  past;  and  that  view  of  it  in- 
juriously narrows  its  influence  over  us.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  present  fact,  a  Uving  interest  in  the  midst  of  us ; 
and  only  he  who  has  been  taught  so  to  contemplate  it,  who 
has  considered  all  that  it  involves  and  implies,  and  studied 
it  in  its  connexion  with  our  manners,  our  institutions,  our 
literature,  our  tendencies — ^will  be  able  to  fill  his  place 
wisely  in  the  vast  and  complex  system  of  the  world,  and 
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see  how  the  Churchy  aa  one  of  its  manifold  elements^  can 
be  made  to  ennoble  and  purify  it.  Setting  out  from  an 
acknowledged  fact^  the  subject  will,  from  its  commencement^ 
carry  along  with  it  a  greater  air  of  reality.  It  will  first 
branch  off  into  psychological  analysis^  and  pass  onwards 
to  wide  philosophical  views^  blended  with  the  results  of 
Scriptural  and  Historical  Christianity;  and  will  then 
descend  again  to  a  nearer  view  of  the  actual  face  of 
the  religious  world,  its  churches,  and  its  sects,  its  Chris- 
tian and  philanthropic  associations,  the  constitution  and 
usages  of  the  particular  religious  body,  to  whose  wants 
the  whole  course*  of  instruction  has  a  more  immediate 
reference  —  its  dangers,  difficulties,  responsibilities  and 
prospects — the  obligations  of  public  worship  and  Chris- 
tian ordinances,  and  the  influence  of  personal  example 
and  activity  in  the  general  furtherance  of  the  religious  life. 
Led  through  such  a  course  by  an  experienced  instructor, 
young  men  would  not  find  themselves  completely  at  sea 
when  they  stepped  out  of  the  Academy  into  the  world. 
They  would  be  conscious  of  a  mediating  influence  between 
the  abstract  propositions  of  science  and  the  concrete  de- 
mands of  practice.  They  would  bring  with  them  some 
previous  sense  of  their  position  in  the  world ;  and  if  on  all 
controverted  points  they  could  not  be  expected  to  have 
made  up  their  minds,  they  would,  at  least,  stand  secure  for 
a  time  on  provisional  ground,  and  without  relinquishing 
their  mentid  freedom,  link  themselves  in  the  bonds  of 
cheerful  duty  with  the  great  world  of  human  action  and 
sympathy. 
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Art.  II.— ENGLAND'S  WEAK  POINT. 

Political  Economy  and  the  Philosophy  of  Government ;  a 
Series  of  Essays  selected  from  the  works  of  M.  de 
Sismondi;  with  an  Historical  Notice  of  his  Life  and 
Writings^  by  M.  Mignet.  London :  John  Chapman, 
Newgate  Street,  1847. 

An  American  from  the  United  States  cannot  live  many 
weeks  in  this  countrv  and  hear  our  free  sentiments,  with- 
out  learning  the  alarm  and  disgust  with  which  we  view  the 
slavery  upheld  by  their  Southern  citizens :  and  we  gene- 
rally regard  it  as  wholesome  to  those  vain-glorious  repub- 
licans to  become  aware  of  the  opinion  which  pervades  all 
Europe  on  this  subject.  We  fear  it  must  be  retorted,  that 
over  the  whole  civilized  world,  wherever  the  opulence  and 
strength  of  England  is  admired  and  envied,  reproach  and 
scorn  is  cast  upon  us^  not  only  for  the  misery  of  Ireland 
(which  must  not  here  be  touched),  but  on  account  of  the 
degradation  of  the  British  poor,  in  town  and  country.  In 
vain  do  we  plead  this  and  that  excuse.  When  the  fruit  is 
bad,  the  foreigner  pronounces  condemnation,  without 
troubling  himself  to  ascertain  what  blights  the  tree  :  this 
labour  he  generally  casts  upon  us ;  and  to  us  assuredly  it 
belongs.  Sometimes  the  reproof  comes  upon  us  from 
hearts  so  pure  and  minds  so  calm,  that  if  we  could  but 
learn  wisdom  from  them  it  would  be  a  most  choice  privi- 
lege. At  any  rate,  when  such  men  speak,  their  words  de- 
serve to  be  well  pondered,  and  the  more  so,  because  they 
do  not  gratify  our  self-complacency.  Even  when  they 
wholly  fail  of  suggesting  a  remedy,  we  must  not  infer  that 
we  are  exculpated  from  devising  one  ourselves,  if  they  have 
faithfully  pointed  out  the  public  evil. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  self-reproving  thoughts  which  an 
Englishman  may  feel  on  perusing  many  of  the  pages  of 
Sismondi ;  a  writer  of  first-rate  merit  in  history  and  poli- 
tics, and  one  whose  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  discern- 
ment of  the  true  good  of  men  and  of  nations  must  give 
weight  to  all  his  moral  convictions  conceruing  the  right  and 
wrong  of  our  results.  On  some  of  these  we  intend  particu- 
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larly  to  dwell.  In  political  economy^  however^  as  understood 
by  English  writers,  we  are  unable  to  feel  any  respect  for  his 
writings :  and  this  part  of  the  subject  we  are  forced  to 
dismiss  before  proceeding  to  the  other.  Our  science  he  is 
pleased  to  name  ckrematisticSy  (or,  as  he  misspells  it^  cAr^s- 
matistique,)  a  term  which  in  Aristotle  means,  '^  the  art  of 
money-getting/^  Although  the  word  economy  has  long 
borne  in  English  the  sense  of  parsimony  or  frugality,  and 
the  Greek  notion  of  "  the  moral  government  of  a  house  " 
is  no  part  of  its  popular  acceptation,  the  author  is  angry 
with  our  Economists  for  not  including  Politics  in  their 
science.  His  Economy  is,  in  fact,  identical  with  the  science 
of  Human  Government ;  for  it  is,  he  says,  a  providing  for 
the  happiness  of  man  in  society.  Yet  surely  the  "  chre- 
matistics  "  have  as  much  right  to  treat  of  wealth,  as  he  of 
man's  social  welfare.  It  would  be  as  fair  to  complain  of  a 
mathematician  or  chemist  for  not  aiding  us  towards  Virtue, 
as  to  declaim  against  a  political  economist  who  has  plainly 
announced  the  scope  of  his  treatise,  because  it  does  not 
lead  a  nation  towards  Happiness. 

When  and  where  the  Economist  has  a  right  to  rule  in 
Politics,  is  often  a  delicate  question  of  practical  statesman- 
ship :  nor  is  a  better  example  needed,  than  a  Ten  Hours 
Bill,  where  (rightly  or  wrongly)  the  interests  of  morality 
are  alleged  on  one  side,  and  pecuniary  claims  on  the  other. 
But  there  are  extreme  and  clear  cases  as  to  which  there  is  no 
doubt.  If  a  well-meant  political  measure  is  discerned  by  the 
Economist  to  act  fatally  against  the  pecuniary  righisoi  whole 
classes  and  in  its  rebound  to  injure  all,  be  here  is  able  to 
speak  with  the  solemn  voice  of  a  moralist  and  a  legislator, 
although  his  immediate  function  is  to  pronounce  concern- 
ing Wealth,  and  not  concerning  Virtue  or  Happiness. 

As  we  have  commenced  by  expressing  a  total  disrespect  vv. 
for  Sismondi's  Political  Economy,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  '^ 
to  state  some  reasons  ;  but  it  would  be  tedious  and  very 
unprofitable  to  refute  in  detail  the  endless  fallacies  and  ab- 
surdities which  entangle  every  page  which  he  writes  on  the 
subject.  Although  a  few  parts  of  his  argument  refer  to 
Prance,  in  which  the  Government  fosters  manufactures  by 
monopoly,  he  generally  has  England  in  view  in  his  criti- 
cisms, and  frequently  notes  that  we  are  the  most  eminent 
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example  of  all  that  he  is  stating.  The  false  facts  conceni- 
iDg  us  on  which  he  proceeds^  are  a  perfect  curiosity ;  ex- 
ceeding in  ingenious  blunders  our  most  ignorant  and  fana- 
tical Protectionists.  He  assumes  as  certain  truths  that  a 
manufacturer  who  desires  to  undersell  his  neighbours  has 
power  (with  that  intent)  to  lower  the  rent  which  he  pays  to 
his  landlord,  the  interest  of  his  borrowed  capital  and  the 
wages  of  his  workmen :  that  by  this  process  the  wages 
have  been  beaten  down  to  the  lowest  sum  which  will  sup- 
port human  life ;  that  they  keep  sinking  with  the  cheapen- 
ing of  food,  clothes  and  other  necessaries, — with  the  in- 
crease of  capital  and  with  the  improvements  of  machinery  : 
that  skill  in  the  workman  is  needless,  and  unskilfulness 
does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  fabric :  that  the  master 
suffers  during  a  strike  so  much  less  than  the  men,  that  the 
men  have  no  chance  of  making  a  fair  bargain  with  him: 
that  workmen  are  gradually  giving  place  to  steam-engines, 
which  threaten  to  supersede  human  beings  entirely  :  that 
our  complicated  machinery  is  principally  devoted  to  pro- 
duce delicate  fabrics  which  the  poor  cannot  wear :  that  we 
habitually  produce  more  than  persons  desire  to  consume, 
if  they  had  the  means :  that  there  is  a  glut  of  food,  as 
well  as  of  manufactures,  and  that  the  landlords'  rent  is 
perpetually  sinking,  from  the  system  of  large  farms  and 
over-production ;  that  the  actual  consumption  of  food  in 
England  is  immensely  decreasing,  from  the  inability  of  the 
poor  to  purchase  :  that  to  the  doctriue  and  persuasion  of 
our  Economists,  we  must  ascribe  the  introduction  of  large 
farms,  large  capital  and  improved  machinery.  We  need 
hardly  add,  that  every  one  of  these  supposed  facts  is  false, 
and  most  of  them  monstrously  false.  But  his  mistakes  as 
to  the  theories  of  those  whom  he  is  opposing,  are  equally 
flagrant.  To  take  two  eminent  examples,  which  may  seem 
enough  to  prove  that  he  had  never  read  the  original  works 
of  Ricardo  and  Malthus :  he  treats  all  our  Economists, 
(mentioning  these  two  several  times  by  name,)  as  teaching 
that  Rent  is  one  of  the  elements  which  determine  the 
price  of  an  article  (p.  171);  and  in  another  passage  he  affects 
to  give  the  definitions  of  Rent  as  enunciated  by  these  two 
writers;  but  is  so  vague  or  erroneous,  that  his  translator 
is  forced  to  correct  him  in  a  note  (p.  160).      He  further 
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undertakes  to  refute  Malthua^s  doctrine  of  population^  but 
so  entirely  mistakes  it^  as  himself  to  do  nothing  but  re- 
state Malthus's  own  conclusions  (p.  230) ;  which  are, — 
that  not  only  is  there  an  ultimate  and  distant  limit  to  the 
possible  multiplication  of  human  beings  on  the  earth ;  but 
there  is  at  every  time  a  pressure  of  population  against 
food,  unless  each  individual  exercises  a  prudential  restraint 
on  himself,  so  as  not  to  marry  until  he  has  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  being  able  to  support  a  family.  Sismondi  so 
often  repeats  this,  that  we  look  upon  it  as  a  moral  certainty 
that  he  had  not  even  cursorily  turned  the  pages  of  the 
author  whom  he  is  depreciating.  And  here  indeed  is  one 
preliminary  absurdity;  that  while  engaged  in  a  science 
which  (he  says)  is  to  establish  what  ought  to  be, — such  as 
his  fundamental  proposition,  "  Income  ought  to  increase 
with  Capital,'^ — he  supposes  himself  to  be  in  collision  with 
our  science,  which  professedly  teaches  only  what  is.  For 
all  the  corollaries  of  our  Economists  concerning  happiness, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  are  undoubtedly  mere  offshoots 
and  unessential  to  their  science. 

We  shall  only  add,  that  his  practical  recommendations 
(when  he  condescends  to  give  them)  are  generally  of  so 
visionary  a  nature,  as  to  imply  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
concerns  which  he  is  criticizing.  Every  tiro  in  our  Economy 
knows  that  wages  rise,  in  consequence  of  the  desire  to  find 
employment  for  new  capital.  Sismondi  deprecates  this 
process,  and  dreads  too  much  capital.  Capital,  says  he,  is 
a  good  thing ;  but  there  may  be  too  much  capital;  if  that ^ 
and  not  the  demand  for  consumptionj  excites  production 
(p.  243).  So,  the  manufacturer  is  first  to  learn  whether 
people  want  more  or  cheaper  calico,  before  he  makes  it  I 
as  if  there  were  any  way  of  ascertaining  the  public  need, 
except  by  sending  the  article  into  the  market,  with  the 
price  affixed.  In  order  (it  seems)  to  lessen  the  dangerous 
growth  of  capital,  he  admires  the  Egyptian  invention  of 
building  ^^  pyramids,  which  could  not  be  sold  in  the 
markef  (p.  177) ;  and  this  he  describes  as  ''taking  some- 
thing from  the  rich  to  pay  wages  to  the  poor/'  In  the 
same  spirit  he  wishes  government,  when  work  is  slack,  to 
employ  the  poor  in  public  works,  unproductive  or  produc- 
tive, indifferently  (p.  221).     Lastly,  he  arrives  at  the  con- 
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elusion,  that  the  sovereign  authority  of  every  state  should 
ascertain  the  collective  incomes  of  all  the  individuals  of 
the  community,  and  should  regulate  the  production  of 
each  cla.^8  hy  the  wants  of  consumption,  as  in  a  private 
family ;  should  watch  over  and  restrain  particular  interests 
to  Txinke  them  subservient*  to  the  general  interest,  and  never 
lose  sight  of  the  formation  and  distribution  of  income.  It 
will  indeed  be  a  sad  day  for  England,  when  our  states- 
men take  on  themselves  to  regulate  production  and  income. 
But  this  is  a  practical  absurdity  that  could  not  be  whispered 
in  the  councils  of  a  vast  and  complicated  empire.  Here 
therefore  we  take  leave  altogether  of  Sismondi  as  an  eco- 
nomist ;  yet  we  have  a  few  words  for  his  translator,  who 
has  prefixed  an  elaborate  preliminary  essay  of  considerable 
ability,  with  far  greater  caution  and  knowledge  than  his 
author,  and  in  a  kindred  philanthropic  strain. 

The  translator  so  far  sympathises  with  Sismondi's  de- 
clamations  against  competition,  as  more  than  once  to  as- 
sume that  there  is  some  other  measure  of  the  tporth  of  a 
man's  labour  than  that  which  competition  furnishes.  We 
are  not  able  to  find  what  this  is.  In  lower  or  in  higher 
life  alike,  competition  settles  the  workman's  due.  Literary 
labour  is  ill  repaid  in  Oermany,  because  of  the  abundance 
of  men  competent  to  execute  it.  Sculpture  was  cheap  in 
ancient  Oreece,  designing  is  dear  in  England,  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  same  principle  as  that  which  makes  melons 
dear  with  us  and  cheap  in  Persia.  The  translator  writes, 
p.  69  :— 

"  Slavery  itself  is  only  the  extreme  form  of  the  influence  and  the 
power  of  property  ;  and  one  can  hardly  see  how  he  who  says  you 
may  take  advantage  of  f  a  glut  of  labour  to  pay  a  man  less  tk(m  his 

*  The  word  subtervieni  ii  here  chiefly  objectionable. 

f  A  transient  glut  of  Ubour  cannot  happen,  except  by  a  audden  loss  or  locking 
up  of  capital  or  by  a  sudden  and  short  immigration.  Even  in  these  cases,  it  may 
be  impossible  or  cruel  to  keep  up  the  wages.  After  a  year  of  calamitous  specn- 
laiion,  like  1 825,  men  with  lessened  capital  etumot  pay  the  same  wages  as  be- 
fore. If  hungry  Irishmen  rush  in  during  harvest  time,  is  it  mercy  or  cruelty 
to  refuse  to  employ  them  ?  They  cannot  be  employed  without  lowering  the 
wages  of  others.  When  the  glut  of  population  is  permanent,  the  wages  most 
permanently  sink,  unless  a  part  of  the  people  is  to  be  starred  outright  Will 
the  translator  call  this  sinking  of  wages  taking  an  unjust  advaniags  of  the 
times  t 
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labour  it  worthy  and  to  gather  to  yourself  an  undae  share  of  the 
profit,  can  deny  that  you  are  justified  in  availing  yourself  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave." 

This  sentence  appears  to  us  to  involve  confusion  of 
thought  on  a  highly  critical  subject.  Our  present  position 
is  not  only  not  analogous^  but  is  intensely  opposed  to  that 
of  slavery :  its  very  sufferings  arise  from  just  the  opposite 
causes.  The  slave  is  bound  too  closely  to  his  master;  the 
operative  not  closely  enough.  The  slave  always  gets  what 
supports  him  as  an  animal,  and  never  more,  however  great 
the  value  of  his  work :  the  free  workman  is  never  sure  of 
animal  support,  yet  may  receive  far  more,  because  he  gets 
on  the  average  what  his  work  is  worth,  whether  much  or 
little.  The  slave  complains  that  the  law  will  not  aUow  him 
to  refuse  to  work  for  his  master ;  is  the  operative's  com- 
plaint at  all  like  this,  when  he  demands  that  the  law  shall 
force  the  master  to  lure  him,  and  dictate  the  rate  of  wages, 
without  the  master's  agreement?  But,  says  the  trans- 
lator,'*' there  is  a  glut  of  population  :  so  that  the  operative 
cannot  make  an  advantageous  bargain  !  As  he  also  says 
that  there  is  a  glut  of  commodities^  we  might  leave  these 
two  assertions  to  refute  themselves,  were  it  not  certain 
that  he  is  not  so  ignorant  as  to  iuchxde  food  among  the  re- 
dundant things.  If  however  the  evil  is  a  deficiency  of  food,  it 
is  clear  that  no  legislative  dictation  to  master  manufacturers 
can  cure  it.  If  the  screw  is  to  be  applied  any  where,  it  is 
to  the  establishments  of  the  rich ;  who,  if  the  executive 

*  We  think  the  traniUtor  mistakes,  in  common  with  his  author,  whtn  he 
urges  (p.  105),  chat  since  **  the  commodity  brought  to  market  by  the  workman 
is  life,  and  he  must  sell  it  or  die/'  therefore  the  workman  cannot  get  a  just  price 
from  his  master.  This  is  the  extreme  and  exceptive  case.  After  a  little  pros- 
perity,  workmen  are  rich  enough  to  bear  a  strike  which  inflicts  severe  loss  on 
the  masters,  as  the  latter  know  by  frequent  experience ;  and  they  are  in  conse- 
quence wise  enough  to  anticipate  strikes  by  raising  the  mngn  whenever  the  courte 
rf  trade  yrill  (Mow  that  to  be  done.  In  fact,  they  often  continue  for  months  to 
pay  wages  at  a  loss,  rather  than  lose  or  irritate  their  men.  But  Sismondi  and 
his  translator  alike  know,  that  a  strike  must  &il,  when  it  demands  higher  wages 
than  the  master  is  able  to  pay.  If  the  legislature  may  step  in  and  interfere 
with  the  contract  of  the  parties,  because  the  men's  Ufe  is  a  "  commodity  which 
will  not  keep,"  the  principle  would  seem  to  include  the  sale  of  mackerel,  milk, 
and  other  perishable  articles.  Parliament  might  dictate  how  many  strawberries 
each  family  in  London  should  eat,  and  at  what  prices.  But  to  be  serious, 
fixed  capital,  if  not  used,  entails  a  loss  so  severe,  that  the  masters  who  possess 
it  are  always  suAciently  amenable  to  the  men. 
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could  possibly  enforce  such  a  law^  would  with  benefit  to  the 
poor  be  allowanced  as  to  the  daily  consumption  of  their 
families  and  servants. 

But  here  we  come  to  the  critical  question^  what  sort  of 
restrictions  it  is  just  for  the  legislature  to  impose  on  one 
class  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  another.  Sismondi  egre- 
giously  errs  in  thinking  that  rulers  can  settle  questions 
of  political  economy  by  a  computation  of  what  is  eocpedient : 
on  the  contrary,  the  first  and  overwhelming  question  is 
what  is  just.  He  in  fact  allows  it  to  slip  out  that  even  on 
the  field  of  Politics  our  practical  economy  has  here  the 
advantage  of  his ;  for  he  confesses  (p.  219)  that  ^^  U  was 
not  justice  which  dictated  ^'  the  monopolies  of  the  trades ; 
the  rich,  says  he,  had  a  double  cause  for  complaint ;  yet  in 
the  end  it  was  not  they,  but  the  poor,  who  complained  most 
loudly  \  and  '^  their  clamours  are  still  so  great,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible*  to  think  of  re-establishing  such  regula- 
tions.^' It  is  wonderful  that  this  did  not  show  him  how 
vain  is  the  attempt  to  prosper  by  that  which  he  confesses 
to  have  been  injustice.  In  England,  it  is  the  proved  injus- 
tice of  monopoly  which  has  ruined  and  blasted  it.  A 
direct  tax  upon  one  class  to  benefit  another,  may  sometimes 
be  a  right  thing ;  it  is  a  kind  of  poor-law.  But  to  take 
ten  times  as  much  from  one  as  you  give  to  another,  with 
an  uncertainty  after  all  who  gains,  or  how  much,  is  a  public 
iniquity.  A  conviction  of  this,  we  say,  has  finally  con- 
demned the  old  system  in  England.  Yet  it  is  not 
uninstructive  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  our  rulers  pro- 
ceeded. Mr.  Huskisson  first  induced  parliament  to  relax 
the  restrictions  on  foreign  manufactures,  upon  finding 
that  the  executive  government  was  defied  by  the  smuggler. 
Differential  duties  favouring  the  West  Indies  were  further 
abolished  as  unjust  to  the  East  Indies ;  and  in  other  re- 
spects the  doctrine  of  doing  justice  to  our  colonies  forced 
on  many  relaxations.  The  laws  forbidding  the  exportation 
of  machinery  were  repealed,  partly  because  no  legal  defini- 
tion could  hinder  the  machines  from  being  carried  out  in 

*  Such  expressions  indicate,  what  indeed  is  perpetually  implied,  that  nothing 
htU  thfi  resistance  of  jmhUc  opinion  would  have  hindered  Sismondi  from  revert- 
ing to  the  old  monopolies  and  endless  restrictions.  We  cannot  therefore  receive 
the  translator's  assurance,  that  his  author  did  not  wish  for  this. 
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parts,  but  principally  by  force  of  the  argument^  that  the 
prohibition  was  unfair  to  the  machine  makers.  The  pro- 
gress of  intelligence  at  length  made  it  clear^  that  monopoly 
in  every  shape  and  form  is  essential  injustice^  to  briog  good 
out  of  which,  is  to  engage  in  the  experiment  of  "  cheat- 
ing the  devil."  Now  if  we  are  asked,  why  the  evil  of  this 
did  not  develop  itself  in  other  ages,  we  answer,  first,  that  it 
did  develop  itself  in  proportion  as  communities  ceased  to 
be  isolated.  If  two  petty  nations  are  separated  by  "  moun- 
tains, mutual  fear'^  and  mutual  ignorance,  neither  seeks  to 
traffic  with  the  other,  and  the  laws  which  prohibit  it  are 
needless  and  inoperative.  But  the  moment  their  enmity 
or  ignorance  is  lessened,  and  an  individual  of  one  nation 
finds  the  advantage  he  can  derive  from  trafficking  with 
one  of  the  other,  he  feeh  himself  to  be  injured  by  a  law 
which  forbids  it ;  and  with  the  growth  of  a  free  and  bold 
spirit  will  grow  a  defiance  of  the  law,  or  a  secret  sense  of 
its  injustice,  undermining  patriotism.  The  state  of  isola- 
tion is  one  of  barbarism,  national  hatreds  and  hostility ;  but 
from  the  cessation  of  that  state  down  to  the  present  day 
the  far  more  deadly  wars  which  have  afflicted  Europe  are 
in  great  measure  ascribable  to  the  principle  of  monopoly, 
which  (next  to  church  property)  has  been  the  grand  cause 
of  war;  while  the  establishment  of  the  opposite  principle 
would  have  been  a  most  cogent  guarantee  of  peace.  In 
short,  the  doctrine  which  has  triumphed  in  England  is  not 
only  not  a  subtle  device  of  false  expediency,  but  it  does  not 
found  itself  upon  expediency  at  all.  Its  basis  is  the  rock 
of  mutual  and  universal  justice, — between  individuals, 
between  corporations,  between  classes  of  men,  and  between 
nations.  If  some  of  its  results  are  for  the  present  painful, 
then  we  rest  in  Faith  on  the  conviction,  that  we  have  only 
to  follow  on  in  the  same  course,  and  find  out  what  beside 
is  just,  and  all  will  come  right  at  last. 

But  herein  we  are  free  to  admit  that  many  of  our  leading 
writers  on  Political  Economy  are  defective,  and  practically 
mislead  in  too  readily  assuming  the  basis  of  English  pro- 
perty to  be  just.  They  rightly  maintain  that  a  man  ought 
to  be  able  to  sell  freely  that  which  is  his  own  in  the  market 
of  the  world,  and  get  the  highest  price  for  it ;  but  they  are 
apt  to  assume  (or  appear  by  their  tone  of  reasoning  to 
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assume)  that  that  is  certainly  a  man's  awn*  which  the  law 
has  hitherto  regarded  as  such.  It  is  but  recently  that  our 
law  held  black  men  to  be  the  chattels  of  white.  A  planter 
was  at  liberty  to  sell  the  children  apart  from  the  mother, 
and  rend  away  at  his  caprice  the  wife  from  the  husband  ; 
and  our  lawyers^  as  lawyers,  were  boimd  to  justify  it.  On 
this  we  now  look  with  horror ;  but  who  shidl  say  that  the 
next  generation  may  not  feel  the  same  horror  at  the  power 
now  possessed  by  a  British  or  Irish  landlord  to  unpeople 
his  estate.  Hi$  estate,  in  sooth  !  The  land  on  which  God 
intended  our  nation  to  live,  is  counted  as  the  private  pro* 
perty  of  an  individual  I  And  what  is  his  proof  of  owner- 
ship ?  He  appeals  to  certain  parchments,  certain  decisions 
of  judges,  or  certain  acts  of  parliament.  And  can  a  parlia- 
ment of  landlords  in  ancient  times  vote  away  to  itself  the 
nation's  land,  and  bestow  on  itself  the  right  of  expatriating 
those  who  live  on  it  f  We  have  heard  of  the  omnipotence 
of  parliament,  as  of  the  impeccability  of  the  sovereign  :  but 
everybody  knows  that  this  means  merely  that  the  constitu- 
tion has  provided  no  check  on  the  power  of  the  one  nor 
punishment  for  the  misconduct  of  the  other.  We  well 
imagine  the  wrath  which  many  a  laudlord  and  lawyer 
would  feel  at  readiug  our  words ;  but  the  wrath  of  a  slave- 
holder at  the  idea  of  revolutionizing  "  domestic  institutions'' 
is  as  great,  and  can  equally  appeal  to  the  sanction  of  a 
sovereign  legislature  and  to  the  common  topics  of  Conser- 
vatism. We  submit  to  the  law,  while  it  exists  as  such ;  but 
we  are  not  bound  to  justify  it :  nay,  when  we  see  what  is 
legal  to  be  oppressive,  we  are  bound  to  protest  on  fit  occa- 
sion against  it.  Unless  Economists  refrained  {blt  more 
anxiously  than  they  are  wont  to  do,  from  all  comment  on 
the  desirable  and  the  just,  they  ought  not  to  have  reasoned 
calmly  and  approvingly  on  the  pecuniary  gain  to  the  land- 
lord fix)m  Scotch  and  Irish  clearances,  and  to  have  entirely 

*  In  like  manner  parents  have  been  allowed  by  law  to  sell  a  child's  labour 
in  the  market,  almost  as  if  the  child  were  a  slave.  The  child  is  the  parent's  to 
foster,  to  protect  and  to  instruct,  but  not  theirs  to  make  money  by.  If  it 
proved  requisite  for  the  protection  of  infancy,  it  would  be  just  to  forbid  the 
parent  to  receive  any  part  of  that  which  the  child  earned.  A  father  who  neg- 
lects to  feed,  clothe  and  otherwise  support  his  own  child,  forfeits  a  large  part  of 
a  father's  rights.  Some  Economists  might  seem  almost  to  think  that  they  were 
bound  to  hold  that  children  are  their  parents'  property. 
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ignored  the  moral  injiutice  done  to  the  people.  Bights  in 
land  ghonld  grow  up  with  the  growth  of  the  nation ;  should 
be  adjusted  and  defined  in  the  progress  of  time  by  the  cus» 
toms  of  the  country.  Out  of  these,  a  fixed  system  of  law 
ought  to  form  itself,  which  will  protect  the  poor  from  the 
rich,  as  well  as  secure  the  rights  of  the  rich  over  the  poor. 
But  English  law  has  utterly  neglected  one  side  of  this  reci- 
procity. It  has  turned  the  baron's  fief  (or  Trust)  into  the 
squire  s  real  property ;  the  laxxd-Jord  into  the  land-ote^n^ : 
and  most  of  our  Political  Economists,  going  beyond  the 
law,  assume  that  land  is  a  man's  own,  as  much  as  a  book 
or  a  coat ;  as  if  no  one  else  had  moral  rights  in  it  but  he, 
because  the  law  has  neglected  to  define  the  rights  of  others. 
That  which  ought  to  have  been  settled  by  custom,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  unhappily  cannot  now  be  laid  down  by  the 
acuteness  of  a  legislator :  but  since  the  law  is  here  fla* 
grantly  defectiye,  public  opinion  is  needed  so  much  the 
more  vehemently  to  stigmatize  those  who  take  advantage 
of  the  law  against  the  industrious  and  unoffending.  To 
applaud,  on  economic  grounds,  the  iniquity  of  these  whole- 
sale ejectments,  is  an  offence  against  morality.  Such,  we 
believe,  are  just  causes  for  Sismondi's  indignation.  His 
simple  and  eloquent  denunciation  of  all  such  practices  can- 
not be  too  mudi  read :  we  only  lament  that  in  this  book  it 
is  mixed  with  so  much  that  is  erroneous,  misleading  and 
inflammatory. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following : — 

**  The  English  lawyers  have  constantly  assimilated  all  political  rights 
to  properties,  and  have  defended  them  under  this  title.  They  wish- 
ed to  recognise  a  property  in  the  political  lights  of  the  lords,  as 
they  pretended  to  see  one  in  the  exclusive  rights  of  certain  burr 
gesses  to  elect  members  of  Parliament,  or  municipal  magistrates ; 
as  they  pretend  to  see  one  in  the  right  of  the  church  to  its  dignities 
and  revenues ;  forgetting  that  when  fimctions  are  instituted  for  the 
advantage  of  the  people,  to  the  people  belong  the  funds  by  which 
they  are  remunerated.  English  lawyers  have  scarcely  been  willing 
to  admit  that  the  community,  when  it  makes  progress,  has  had  the 
right  to  suppress  powers  which  were  burdensome  to  it ;  at  least  they 
wished  that  if  the  functions  were  suppressed,  the  remuneration  at- 
tached to  them  should  be  retained.  At  the  same  time,  instead  of 
giving  attention  to  institutions  different  from  their  own,  in  order  to 
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guard  equally  the  intei'ests  of  all  those  affected  by  them,  they  would 
consider  only  the  single  person  who  obtained  by  them  a  pecuniary 
profit,  and  they  placed  this  profit  in  the  same  class  as  the  possession 
of  a  field,  or  of  a  house. 

*'  The  vast  extent  of  seignorial  domains  is  not  a  condition  peculiar 
to  England.  In  all  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  throughout  the 
west,  whole  provinces  have  been  usurped  by  warlike  chiefs,  who 
obliged  the  conquered,  slaves,  and  sometimes  their  companions  in 
arms,  to  cultivate  them  for  their  advantage.  In  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  Maine,  A^jou,  Poitou,  were  for  the  counts  of  those 
three  provinces,  three  great  farms  rather  than  three  principalities. 
Switzerland,  which  in  so  many  points  resembles  Scotland,  in  her 
lakes  and  her  mountaiiks,  in  her  climate,  which  so  often  prostrates 
the  hopes  of  the  labourer,  in  the  character,  usages,  and  habits  of  her 
children,  was  at  this  period  divided  among  a  small  number  of  lords. 
]^  the  counts  of  Kyburg^  of  Leutzhurg^  of  Hapsburght  and  Gruyh'es, 
had  been  protected  by  JEnglUh  laws,  they  would  have  been  now  pre- 
ciaely  in  the  condition  in  which  the  earls  of  Sutherland  were  twenty 
years  ago  .*  some  of  them,  perhaps,  might  have  had  the  same  taste  for 
improvements,  and  many  republics  would  have  been  driven  from  the 
Alps  to  make  room  for  flocks  of  sheep.  But  whatever  might  have 
been  in  its  origin  the  right  of  the  counts,  the  legislation  of  the  whole 
of  continental  Europe  has  not  ceased  guaranteeing  and  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  feudatories,  of  the  vassals,  of  the  serfs,  strength- 
ening the  independence  of  the  peasant,  covering  him  with  the 
buckler  of  prescription,  changing  his  customs  into  rights,  sheltering 
him  from  the  exactions  of  his  lord,  and  by  degrees  raising  his 
tenures  to  the  rank  of  properties.  The  law  has  given  to  the  Swiss 
peasant  the  guarantee  of  perpetuity,  whilst  to  the  Scotch  lord  it  has 
given  this  same  guarantee  in  the  British  empire,  and  left  the  peasant 
in  a  precarious  condition.  Compare  the  two  countries,  and  judge  of 
the  two  systems." 

So  likewise^  we  apprehend^  our  economists  are  greatly  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  possible  prosperity  and  happiness  of  an 
agricultural  population  which  has  a  firm  tenure  of  its  own 
soil :  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  Sismondi's  essays 
to  an  Englishman^  is  where  he  insists  on  this  subject.  As 
we  have  no  such  population  before  our  eyes,  we  are  apt  to 
be  incredulous  concerning  its  advantages ;  or  because  our 
own  people  have  not  habits  adapted  to  such  a  system,  we 
hastily  conclude  that  it  can  never  succeed.  Sismondi  had 
80  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  Switzerland  and  with 
Italy,  both  as  they  are  and  as  they  once  were,  that  he  has 
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a  right  to  speak  with  authority  on  such  a  subject ;  and  his 
testimony  is  extremely  interesting  and  important. 

"  The  chdteau  in  Prance  was  the  residence  of  the  only  man  who 
formerly  was  free  in  the  country ; — the   gentleman,  who,  behind 
his  moats  and  his  walls,  secured  himself  from  oppression.     The 
castello,  in  Italy,  was  the  residence  of  the  free  men  of  the  country, 
who  associated  together  to  defend  themselves,  of  freemen  who  had 
surrounded  their  abode  with  a  common  inclosure,  and  who  had 
sworn  to  hasten  at  the  sound  of  the  same  bell,  to  repulse  the  same 
enemies.     Let  us  enter  these  castles  ;  they  are  mostly  in  ruins,  and 
contain  scarcely  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  houses.     But  the  solid 
and  strong  walls  of  these  houses  of  three  or  four  stories  high,  have 
resisted  war  during  five  centuries,  as  well  as  the  injuries  of  time. 
In  general  only  one  story  is  inhabited ;    those  who  there  hide  their 
humble  household  seem  embarrassed  with  all  that  space  in  which 
they  are  lost.     These  houses  had  been  built  for  men  of  a  very 
superior  condition  to  those  who  now  inhabit  them.     They  represent 
an  order  of  men  which  no  longer  exists  in  the  community  ;  which  is 
not  found  in  England,  in  France,  in  Holland,  in  countries  where 
workshops  seem  overflowing  with  wealth,  any  more  than  now  in 
Italy.      These  nien  of  a  straitened  but  independent  condition  worked 
with  their  own  hands,  in  gathering  the  fruits  of  their  fields,  and  of 
their  vines;    but  tliey  did  not  divide  t/iem  with  any  one;    they 
reckoned  on  their  own  influence  to  direct  the  councils  of  their  com- 
mune, and  on  their  own  swords,  when  necessary,   to  defend  them; 
they  felt  such  an  assurance  of  the  stability  of  their  own  fortunes, 
and  of  those  of  their  children,  that  they  wished  to  build  houses  that 
might  last  for  ever.     The  Fal  de  Nievole,  where  these  casielli  arise 
round  Fescia,  their  little  capital,  is  not  larger  than  the  domain  of 
more  than  one  British  peer,"  &c.  *  *  * 

"  That  rural  happiness,  the  picture  of  which  history  presents  to  us 
in  the  glorious  times  of  Italy  and  Greece,  is  not  unknown  in  our  age. 
Wherever  are  found  peasant  proprietors,  are  also  found  that  ease, 
that  security,  that  independence,  that  confidence  in  the  future, 
which  assure  at  the  same  time  happiness  and  virtue.  The  peasant 
who  does,  with  his  children,  all  the  work  on  his  little  inheritance, 
who  neither  pays  rent  to  any  one  above  him,  nor  wages  to  any  one 
below  him,  who  regulates  his  production  by  his  consumption,  who 
eats  his  own  corn,  drinks  his  own  wine,  is  clothed  with  his  own  flax 
and  wool,  cares  little  about  knowing  the  price  of  the  market ;  for  he 
has  little  to  sell,  and  little  to  buy,  and  is  never  ruined  by  the  revo- 
lutions of  commerce.  Far  from  fearing  for  the  future,  it  is  embel- 
lished by  his  hopes ;  for  he  puts  out  to  profit  for  his  children,  or 
for  ages  to  come,  every  instant  which  is  not  required  by  the  labour 
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of  the  Tear.  Only  a  few  moments,  atolen  6om  otherwiae  kMt  time, 
are  required  to  put  into  the  ground  the  nut  which  in  a  hundred 
years  will  become  a  lai^e  tree ;  to  hollow  out  the  aqueduct  which 
will  drain  his  field  for  ever ;  to  form  the  conduit  which  will  bring 
him  a  spring  of  water ;  to  ameliorate,  by  constant  attention,  all  Uie 
kinds  of  animals  and  regetables  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  This 
little  patrimony  is  a  true  savings-bank,  always  ready  to  receiTe  his 
little  profits,  and  usefully  to  employ  all  his  leisure  moments.  The 
everiasting  power  of  nature  makes  them  fruitful,  and  returns  them 
to  him  a  hundred  fold.  The  peasant  has  a  strong  feeling  of  the 
happiness  attached  to  the  condition  of  proprietor.  Thus  he  is  al- 
ways eager  to  purchase  land  at  any  price.  He  pays  for  it  more 
than  it  is  worth,  more  than  it  will  return  perhaps ;  but  what  a  rea- 
son he  has  to  esteem  at  a  high  price  the  advantage  of  thenceforward 
always  employing  his  labour  advantageously,  without  being  obliged 
to  offer  it  cheap ;  to  find  always  his  bread  when  he  wants  it,  without 
being  obliged  to  buy  it  dear. 

"It is  Switzerland  partioalarly  that  must  be  gone  over,  that  must 
be  studied,  to  judge  of  the  happiness  of  peasant  proprietors.  Swit- 
aserland  must  be  known,  to  be  convinced  that  agriculture,  practised 
by  those  who  gather  the  fruits  of  it,  suffices  to  procure  great  com- 
fort to  a  very  numerous  population ;  great  independence  of  charac- 
ter, the  fruit  of  an  independent  situation  ;  great  exchange  of  what 
is  consumed,  the  consequence  of  the  well-being  of  all  the  inhabit- 
ants, even  in  a  country  where  the  climate  is  rude,  the  soil  mode- 
rately fertile,  and  where  late  frosts,  and  uncertain  seasons,  often 
destroy  the  hopes  of  the  labourer.  Whether  we  pass  through  the 
cheerful  Emnethal,  or  bury  ourselves  in  the  most  distant  valleys  of 
the  canton  of  Berne,  we  cannot  see  without  admiration,  without 
being  affected,  those  wooden  houses  of  the  least  peasant,  so  vast,  so 
well  closed,  so  well  constructed,  so  covered  with  carvings.  In  the 
interior  every  detached  chamber  of  the  numerous  family  opens  into 
large  corridors  ;  each  room  has  only  one  bed,  and  it  is  abundantly 
provided  with  curtains  and  with  coverings  of  the  whitest  linen ; 
furniture,  carefully  kept,  surrounds  it ;  the  closets  are  full  of  linen  : 
the  dairy  is  large,  well  ventilated,  and  exquisitely  neat ;  under  the 
same  roof  are  found  provisions  of  corn,  of  salt  meat,  of  cheese,  and 
of  wood ;  in  the  stables  are  seen  the  most  beautiful  cattle  in  Europe, 
and  the  best  attended  to ;  the  garden  is  planted  with  flowers ;  the 
men  as  well  as  the  women  are  warmly  and  properly  dad — the  last 
preserve  with  pride  their  ancient  costume,  and  bear  in  their  counte- 
nances the  marks  of  vigour  and  of  health ;  they  are  striking  from 
that  beauty  of  feature  which  becomes  the  character  of  a  race,  when 
for  many  generations  it  has  suffered  ueither  from  vice  nor  from  want. 
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Let  other  nations  boast  of  their  opulence ;  Switzerland  may  always 
with  pride  place  its  peasantry  in  opposition  to  it." — P.  134. 

The  eagerness  of  the  peasant  to  purclia9e  land  will  often 
lead  him  to  buy  with  borrowed  money ;  to  his  own  fre- 
quent misery :  but  the  state  may  easily  hinder  this^  by 
declaring  all  mortgages  null  and  void  which  are  made 
upon  landed  properties  less  than  a  certain  size ;  in  which 
case  no  usurer  will  be  found  to  lend  to  the  peasant  for 
such  a  purpose.  Equally  might  the  law  forbid  the  sub- 
division of  land  by  pronouncing  sales^  gifts  or  bequests 
void,  which  attempted  to  constitute  estates  smaller  than  a 
certain  limit :  and  in  case  of  the  proprietor  dying  intestate 
or  his  will  thus  becoming  void,  it  might  either  award  the 
whole  to  his  eldest  son,  or  order  it  to  be  sold  entire  and 
divided  among  the  widow  and  children.  So  much  we 
throw  out,  chiefly  to  indicate,  that  if  we  applied  ourselves 
seriously  to  the  aim  of  constituting  a  peasant  proprietary, 
(which  is  evidently  to  our  mind  a  great  want  of  Great 
Britain,  and  still  more  urgently  of  Ireland,)  it  would  not 
be  impossible  to  devise  remedies  for  the  evils  which  are  so 
confidently  predicted  as  certain  to  follow  from  the  mea- 
sure. Such  little  proprietors  would  in  no  case  supersede 
the  rest  of  our  English  system,  but  they  would  improve  it. 
They  would  give  our  labourers  and  Httle  tradesmen  some- 
thing to  save  their  money  for.  They  would  allow  small 
farms  to  be  consolidated,  without  ejecting  the  little  farmers 
from  the  country  and  depressing  their  sons  into  day- 
labourers.  Such  peasant  owners  would  fill  up  a  gap 
between  rich  farmers  and  their  workmen ;  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  country  people  would  save  the  towns  from  be- 
coming drains  into  which  the  misery  of  the  country  flows. 
This  is  at  present  the  deformity  and  the  foul  spot  on 
England.  The  towns  cannot  be  much  improved,  till  the 
coiintry  is  made  to  maintain  its  own  poor ;  made,  not  by 
acts  of  Settlement,  which  will  be  often  mischievous  and  as 
often  evaded,  but  by  a  continuous  development  of  rural 
industry.  Without  this,  a  morbid  increase  of  our  towns 
will  go  on,  to  the  demoralization  of  the  masses  and  ulti- 
mate extreme  danger  to  property  in  town  and  country. 

There  is  no  state  of  serfdom  or  slavery,  but,  when  esta- 
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blished,  finds  its  ingenious  advocates.  If  we  believe  Trans- 
Atlantic  politicians^  American  negroes  are  a  people  mnch 
to  be  envied  for  their  safe  and  ananxious  tranquillity ;  and 
we  are  assured  by  our  Economists^  that  a  day-labourer  who 
lives  on  wages^  enjoys  a  happy  security  unknown  to  the 
petty  freeholder,  who  is  exposed  to  the  contingencies  of  a 
bad  or  good  harvest.  This  doctrine  has  been  propounded 
in  the  pages  of  the  Economist,  (a  very  valuable  weekly 
paper,)  and  was  recently  enunciated  with  great  authority, 
by  a  learned  Professor  in  the  Statistical  Section  of  the 
British  Association  at  Oxford.  "  It  is  an  axiomatic  prin- 
ciple with  Economists/'  said  he,  "  that  the  labourer  aught 
not  to  be  exposed  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  crop ;'' — 
whence  he  drew  a  decided  condemnation  of  a  plan  for  co- 
operative peasant-cultivation.  As  we  apprehend  this  to  be 
a  new  and  spreading  fallacy,  a  few  words  against  it  will  be 

here  in  place. First,  the  wages-system  does  not  and 

cannot  give  to  the  labourer  the  security  pretended.  If 
several  harvests  are  bad,  prices  must  rise,  and  wages  can- 
not  rise  in  the  same  ratio ;  the  labourer  must  of  necessity 
suffer  something.  Next,  it  not  only  is  not  an  evil,  but  it 
is  a  positive  good,  for  the  labourer  to  suffer,  if  Am  crop 
fails  in  a  worse  degree  than  those  of  his  neighbours  :  for 
in  no  other  way  will  he  learn  to  use  due  diligence  against 
those  mischances  which  human  care  can  avert.  Thirdly, 
if  it  be  a  good  thing  for  the  peasant  to  acquire  prudence 
and  forethought,  then  it  is  also  good  that  he  should  be 
forced  to  make  the  superfluities  of  one  season  fill  up  the 
shortcomings  of  another :  nor  is  this  too  hard  a  task  for 
him,  when  he  unites  the  income  of  labourer,  farmer  and 
landlord.  Fourthly,  we  allege,  that  this  combination  of 
several  sources  of  income  is  precisely  what  he  wants  to 
give  stability  to  his  position.  A  rich  man's  property  is 
then  safest,  when  it  is  derived  from  numerous  sources  dif- 
fering much  in  kind ;  and  this  we  believe  is  a  current 
maxim  of  traditional  prudence.  A  little  freeholder  who 
eats  his  own  produce  and  changes  away  the  surplus,  de- 
pends in  part  on  the  absolute  quantity  of  his  crop,  in  part 
on  its  price  in  the  market,  and  in  part  on  the  relative 
price  of  his  other  few  necessaries  or  comforts.  Except 
where  he  is  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  enemies,  or  has  to 
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pay  interest  on  a  mortgage^  (whicli  is  worse  than  a  rent^ 
and  ruins  his  whole  position^)  he  is  so  much  more  indepen- 
dent than  a  day-labourer  for  wages  can  be,  that  to  pity  him 
for  having  no  landlord  or  wage-payer  appears  almost  hypo- 
critical. Morally,  politically  and  economically,  a  mixed 
and  complicated  condition  of  society  appears  to  be  far  more 
stable  than  any  simpler  forms  can  be.  We  must  not  be 
supposed  to  wish  that  all  our  peasants  should  be  proprie- 
tors, and  that  there  should  be  no  large  farms  and  land- 
lords ;  but  neither  do  we  desire  that  uniformity  of  the 
latter  system  which  our  Economists  inculcate.  We  desire 
to  bring  back  or  introduce  the  Cumberland  or  the  French 
and  Rhenish  systems ;  each  according  to  circumstances ; 
each  in  a  certain  proportion,  not  such  as  to  destroy  large 
farms.  It  is  the  little  farms,  the  miserable  tenures  at  will, 
which  we  wish  to  see  give  way:  unless  anywhere  the 
Lombard  plan  may  be  adopted  in  them.  Let  them  in 
part  be  consohdated,  in  part  tinned  into  freeholds  :  abun- 
dant room  will  remain  for  all  that  is  good  in  our  present 
state.  When  town  and  country,  manufactures,  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  each  in  its  most  various  develop- 
ments, good  of  their  own  kind,  conspire  and  combine  in 
one  system,  the  whole  will  then  be  strongest,  and  the 
weakness  of  any  one  part  most  easily  relieved. 

To  effect  the  improvement  at  which  we  point, — ^besides 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  humane  and  enlightened 
landlords  to  co-operate, — several  legal  changes  appear  to 
be  essential :  first,  at  least  such  a  relaxation  of  the  laws  of 
Entail,  as  shall  enable  all  landowners  to  dispose  of  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  their  estate  in  peasant  freeholds  : 
secondly,  a  simplification  of  the  laws  of  real  property,  which 
is  for  many  other  reasons  urgently  needed :  thirdly,  (we 
imagine)  the  cancelling  of  all  right  of  parish  relief  to  every 
freeholder;  and  perhaps  some  other  modifications  of  the 
Poor  Law.  Whenever  a  majority  of  the  English  landlords 
please,  they  will  be  able  by  these  enactments,  or  such  as 
these,  to  bring  about  in  the  course  of  half  a  generation 
without  convulsion  or  difficulty  an  immense  rural  revolu- 
tion. And  the  sooner  it  is  done,  the  better  for  the  happi- 
ness, moral  welfare  and  permanent  security  of  the  nation. 

But  there  is  another  rural  reform  of  collateral  import- 
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ance,  pressed  by  SiBinondi  and  his  translator,  whidi  will 
be  qnite  new  in  conception  to  most  readers :  it  is  that  of 
giving  to  the  cnltiTator  some  proportionate  remnneration 
in  the  crop,  and  engaging  him  fixedly  by  the  year.  The 
evils  of  hiring  men  by  the  week  and  by  the  day  are  exceed- 
ingly great;  and  would  hardly  need  to  be  detailed,  only 
that  our  familiarity  with  the  system  blinds  ns  to  its  enls. 
This  is  a  topic,  common  alike  to  town  and  oonntry ;  and 
falls  under  a  principle  which  reaches  all  ranks  of  the  mer- 
cantile world.  We  must  therefore  for  a  moment  enlai^. 
It  is  proved  by  Economists,  it  is  conceded  by  Parliament, 
that  the  State  cannot  exercise  pmdence  far  individuals. 
Nothing  then  can  save  us  fircHn  utter  ruin,  if  the  indivi- 
duals do  not  exercise  this  necessary  virtue.  But  our  pre- 
«nt  way  of  going  oa  du«oar^pradenoe.  by  mak^  it 
quite  uncertain  to  each,  whether  his  self  denial  will  meet 
with  any  reward.  The  dangerous  system  of  cre&  among 
the  traders,  as  of  tenant  at  will  among  farmers,  and  the 
hand-and-maiUh  system  of  engaging  workmen,  are  the 
great  and  essential  causes  of  our  national  demoralization. 
If  the  present  publication  shall  have  impressed  readers 
with  the  abominable  tendencies  of  this  mtd-anrangement, 
it  will  have  effected  a  reaUy  important  work.  In  his  de- 
nunciation of  a  Proletary  caste,  Sismondi  has  put  his 
fiuger  on  the  sore  place  of  England ;  but  the  grievous  evils 
of  it  are  not  (as  he  constantly  implies)  the  result  of  any 
encouragement  by  our  legislature,  or  doctrines  of  our  JSco- 
nomutM ;  they  result  firom  the  want  of  legislation,  and  firom 
the  fact  that  whole  masses  of  population  have  grown  up 
without  any  political  organization  at  all.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  a  stigma  on  our  age  and  nation,  because  it  pervades  all 
society.  The  tenant  at  will,  the  household  servant  hired 
by  the  month  and  turned  out  on  the  streets,  the  peasant 
day-labourer  and  the  manufacturing  operative,  all  tell  the 
same  cruel  tale. 

Every  day-labourer  lives  on  the  brink  of  pauperism. 
Where  his  wages  are  high,  he  is  generaUy  only  the  more 
improvident :  he  has  learned  to  trust  to  the  luck  of  the 
market,  the  changes  of  which  he  cannot  foresee.  As  he 
has  no  tangible  and  substantial  property,  he  has  far  less 
attachment  to  the  soil  and  its  institutions  than  he  might 
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have ;  and  this^  with  his  constant  liability  to  be  thrown  on 
to  the  public  charity,  makes  it  a  legitimate  aim  for  a 
statesman  to  discourage  by  mild  but  steady  enactments 
this  mode  of  employing  labour. 

The  translator  informs  us  that  the  system  of  making 
labourers  joint  adventurers  in  a  concern,  which  has  long 
been  so  successfully  practised  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall^ 
has  been  introduced  by  Lord  WaUscourt  in  his  Irish 
estates.  Its  operation  has  been  such  as  to  stimulate  the 
supine  peasant  into  active  industry,  and  to  shed  prosperity 
and  gladness  over  a  district  that  was  formerly  the  abode  of 
famine  and  despair.  In  reply  to  inquiries,  Lord  WaUs- 
court said :  "  I  have  tried  the  plan  for  seventeen  years,  and 
have  found  it  to  answer  much  beyond  my  hopes ;  inasmuch 
as  it  completely  identifies  the  workmen  with  the  success  of 
the  farm,  besides  giving  me  full  liberty  to  travel  on  the  Con* 
tinent  for  a  year  at  a  time ;  and  on  my  return,  I  have  always 
found  that  the  farm  had  prospered  more  than  when  I  was 
present/'  Lord  Wallscourt's  practice,  it  is  added,  is  to 
reckon  every  man  the  investor  of  as  much  capital  as  will  . 
yield  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum  the  sum  paid  to  him  in  V 
wages  I  but,  we  presume,  these  Irish  wages  must  be  very  low. 
If  an  English  peasant  receives  ten  shillings  a-week,  or  £26 
a-year  as  wages,  this  would  make  his  share  in  the  farm 
equivalent  to  that  of  having  invested  more  than  £500  in 
it ;  which  could  not  be,  except  perhaps  where  very  large 
capital  was  spent  and  very  few  hands  employed  in  great 
production.  But  if  the  principle  were  once  introduced 
generally,  experience  and  competition  would  soon  settle 
the  proportions.  Such  an  arrangement  essentially  implies 
that  the  contract  is  by  the  year ;  and  this  extension  of  the 
time  of  service^  if  joined  to  the  custom  of  giving  a  quar- 
ter's notice  of  dismissal,  would  in  itself  effect  a  great  moral 
revolution.  The  translator  makes  the  valuable  suggestion 
(p.  85),  that  as  the  hand-and-mouth  system  demoralizes 
the  population  and  endangers  pauperism,  it  is  justifiable 
and  appropriate  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  it  by  some  regu- 
lation of  the  Poor  Bates.  Of  the  justness  and  impcHrtance 
of  the  principle  we  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt.  The  aim 
should  be,  to  throw  the  burden  of  workmen  and  their 
families,  when   they  become  paupers,   either  on  those 
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masters,  in  town  or  countrj,  who  have  hired  them  by  the 
day  or  week,  if  this  is  the  masters'  fanlt ;  or  on  the  men 
themselves,  if  it  is  the  men's  fault.  Where  a  principle  is 
sound,  we  feel  confident  that  there  must  exist  some  mode 
for  making  it  available  by  law,  in  spite  of  technical  difficul- 
ties. Public  opinion  here  has  to  be  formed :  but  it  per- 
haps is  not  inauspicious,  that  discontent  with  the  Poor 
Law  is  so  rife ;  for  although  we  hold  the  old  Law  to  have 
y  been  far  worse  than  the  present,  improvements  which  are 
greatly  needed  would  be  less  feasible,  if  that  which  exists 
had  any  powerful  support  and  less  active  adversaries. 

The  extreme  unwillingness  of  manufacturers  to  allow 
their  pecuniary  concerns  to  be  pubUcly  examined,  will,  we 
fear,  put  an  insuperable  impediment  in  the  way  of  giving 
to  their  workmen  a  remuneration  proportionate  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  concern,  as  long  as  the  present  system  of  credit 
continues;  besides,  that  hitherto  there  have  been  periodi- 
cally years  of  suffering,  in  which  many  firms  lose  instead 
of  gaining.  The  operation  of  the  wages  system  has  been, 
in  so  far,  to  cast  this  risk  entirely  on  the  master,  and  give 
greater  steadiness  to  the  rate  of  the  workman's  remunera- 
tion, though  not  to  his  absolute  income.  It  would  be  a 
fatal  thing  to  allow  the  men  a  voice,  in  the  question, 
whether  to  suspend  or  lessen  work ;  yet  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  give  them  a  proportionate  interest  in  the 
business,  without  their  claiming  a  right  to  go  on  pro- 
ducing without  intermission.  These  appear  to  us  formidable 
obstacles  to  this  arrangement,  which  some  have  warmly 
recommended,  in  our  principal  manufactures.  But  no 
such  difficulties  exist,  against  hiring  workmen  by  the  year, 
in  a  great  variety  of  trades ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
thousands  of  well-disposed  masters  would  do  this,  and  the 
law  would  find  means  of  inducing  others  to  it,  if  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  it  were  rightly  understood. 

We  may  scarcely  have  realized  how  we  should  ourselves 
be  affected  by  an  analogous  change  of  circumstances.  One 
who  earns  firom  day  to  day  not  much  more  than  the  day's 
expenses,  who  has  no  independent  resources,  and  who  can 
with  difficulty  save  in  the  year  enough  to  support  a  month's 
failure  of  work,  while  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  there 
will  be  such  a  failure,  seldom  has  the  self-denial  to  provide 
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against  the  possibility.  The  majority  will  not  be  so  pru- 
dent ;  and  they  set  the  example  of  expensive  habits  to  all^ 
so  as  to  increase  Jthe  danger  of  the  position.  As  Sismondi 
remarks^  p.  152  : — 

V  Ignorant  of  those  commercial  interests  which  they  serve,  of  the 
wants  of  the  distant  markets  for  which  they  work,  they  are  engaged 
or  dismissed  in  consequence  of  mercantile  revolutions  which  they 
can  neither  calculate  nor  foresee  :  they  are  the  victims  ftf  all  the  re- 
verses, of  all  the  mistakes,  of  all  the  extravagance,  of  their  etnploff- 
ers  :*  their  own  prudence  and  good  conduct  are  no  longer  a  security 
to  them  :  their  condition  is  become  precarious  and  dependent,  and 
it  is  no  longer  in  their  own  keeping." 

Out  of  this  again  rises  the  too  rapid  increase  of  their 
numbers.  Foresight  being  powerless  to  save  them  from 
misery,  but  powerful  to  fill  them  with  anxieties,  ceases  to 
be  a  virtue :  a  blind  trust  in  Providence,  and  a  blind 
enjoyment  of  the  present,  is  the  only  resource  for  human 
nature.  When  to  all  this  is  superadded  the  prospect  that 
children  while  still  of  tender  age  will  be  able  to  earn  for 
their  parents  more  than  their  food  and  clothes  cost,  young 
people  are  indispKed  to  delay  marriage  even  for  the  one  or 
two  years  which  would  enable  them  to  make  serviceable 
preparations  for  their  after-comfort ;  and  while  such  incite- 
ments are  at  work,  the  growth  of  population,  independently 
of  immigration  from  the  country,  will  need  a  perpetually 
expanding  trade,  and  industry  more  and  more  productive^ 
to  feed  the  new  mouths  on  equally  liberal  terms.  Although 
the  vituperations  of  manufacturers  by  Sismondi,  for  ^'  desir^ 
ing  to  work  for  the  world ''  and  for  "  bringing  into  exist- 
ence **  multitudinous  and  puny  families,  are  apt  by  their 
exaggeration  to  drive  us  into  the  party  of  their  defenders^ 
we  see  no  one  else  whom  the  law  can  deal  with  as  inciting 
an  unhealthy  growth  of  population,  but  the  employers  of 
the  young  children.  On  moral  grounds,  their  work  is  to  be 
deprecated,  as  interfering  with  their  education,  and  as 
injuring  parental  authority.  Man  would  become  assimi- 
lated to  the  brutes,  and  family  ties  would  cease  before 

*  We  knew  an  instance,  not  many  years  back,  of  a  large  firm  in  Glouces- 
tershire, which  failed,  owing  to  the  site  being  too  far  from  coal  mines.  In  con- 
sequence, a  thousand  persons  were  suddenly  turned  adrift,  and  had  to  nigrftte, 
they  knew  not  whither,  in  search  of  work. 

Christian  Teacher. — No.  87.  2  c 
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youths  were  fully  adult,  if  a  parentis  care  became  physi- 
cally needless  as  early  as  sorae  would  wish.  It  is  a  right 
of  the  child,  it  is  also  a  privilege  of  the  parent,  that  the 
child^s  sustenance  should  during  tender  years  be  the 
parents'  burden.  The  State  cotdd  not,  without  cruelty  to 
all  exceptive  cases,  directly  forbid  the  work  of  children ; 
yet  it  is  most  important  to  hinder  the  exception  from 
becoming  the  rule;  and,  without  committing  the  same 
fault  as  in  the  case  of  women  working  in  mines,  (against 
whom  an  ex  post  facto  law  was  virtually  made,)  the  State 
might  discourage  the  employment  of  future  young  children 
for  the  parents'  benefit  or  ease.  It  will  be  replied,  that 
the  evil  is  not  confined  to  towns  : — that  country-boys  eight 
years  old  are  set  all  day  to  watch  the  rooks,  and  their  little 
sisters  still  younger  to  work  at  gloves  or  a  lace  pillow.  We 
know  and  regret  it :  but  the  moral  evils  are  not  so  great  in 
the  country,  first,  because  the  child's  work  is  worse  paid, 
secondly,  because  the  girls  are  not  separated  from  the 
mother's  roof.  And,  whatever  the  evils  in  the  country, 
let  a  suitable  remedy  be  sought,  but  they  do  not  lessen  or 
defend  those  of  the  town. 

The  only  form  which  presents  itself  to  onr  minds  for  dis- 
couraging and  undermining  the  moral  evils  which  we  have 
enumerated,  is  a  sort  of  extension  of  the  Assessed  Taxes. 
We  are  aware  how  difficult  it  is  for  those  who  are  unthouty 
to  settle  any  details  so  as  not  to  be  open  to  practical  objec- 
tions from  those  who  move  vnthin.  This  is  a  common 
topic  :  the  eye  from  without  alone  sees  the  defect  or  the  evil 
in  its  frdl  magnitude,  and  alone  is  likely  to  originate 
the  principle  of  ciure ;  the  eye  from  within  is  needed  to 
adjust  the  process.  We  would  gladly  throw  on  others  the 
burden,  if  they  were  willing  to  take  it  up,  of  adopting 
our  principle  :  and  it  is  chiefly  in  order  to  give  something 
tangible  to  our  readers,  that  we  adventure  our  own  sug- 
gestion. Suppose  a  tax  of  a  shilling  a-week,  and  sixpence 
a-day,  to  be  imposed  on  every  master-tradesman  or  fanner 
for  every  labourer  hired  by  the  week  or  by  the  day ;  the 
shilling  tax  remaining,  unless  the  contract  with  the  work- 
man is  for  the  whole  year.  The  effect  of  this  law  would 
be,  to  give  a  premium  to  steady  and  valuable  workmen, 
with  whom  the  masters  would  willingly  make  a  yearly 
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engagement^  and  to  expose  all  new  and  improvident  hands 
or  dissipated  characters  to  the  (relative)  loss  of  the  tax.  In 
conrse  of  time^  the  tax  would  not  fall  on  the  masters  at  all^ 
but  on  the  untried  or  improvident  workmen ;  and  the  sums 
accruing  to  the  Government  should  be  reserved  as  a  fund 
for  relieving  these  very  persons  or  their  families  when 
distress  should  fall  upon  them.  The  taxation  of  each  trade 
should  form  a  separate  fund ;  and  the  ofBlcers  who  gather 
it  and  hold  the  purse  perhaps  ought  not  to  belong  to  that 
trade.  Thus  there  would  be  the  Spinners'  Belief  Fund, 
the  Printers'  Relief  Fund,  the  Builders'  Belief  Fund,  &c. 
The  object  of  this  division,  is,  that  in  case  a  different  rate 
of  taxation  should  prove  desirable  in  different  trades,  it 
may  be  possible  to  apply  this  in  detail ;  and  out  of  this 
arrangement,  an  organization  of  the  trades  themselves 
might  grow  up,  if  some  voice  in  electing  the  distributors  of 
the  fund  were  given  to  the  steady  workmen.  But  this  idea 
we  throw  out  merely  for  consideration.  It  is  here  perhaps 
enough  to  insist,  that  the  tax  which  we  suggest  would 
effectually  incite  the  masters  to  struggle  to  avoid  it,  and 
yet  not  be  too  severe  to  be  enforced.  To  a  firm  of  respect- 
able, but  not  first-rate  size,  employing  500  hands,  the  tax 
of  a  shilling  a-week  or  52  shillings  a-year  would  amount  to 
the  annual  sum  of  £1,300.  Since  it  would  be  hard  or 
impossible,  in  the  first  instance,  to  depress  the  wages  and 
throw  the  loss  on  the  men,  such  a  firm  would  at  once  enter 
into  contract  with  all  its  best  men  by  the  year  :  and  since 
a  yearly  contract  at  the  existing  rate  of  wages  would  be  a 
pure  gain  to  the  men,  the  master  would  bargain  to  advan- 
tage, and  save  a  large  part  of  the  tax  by  the  new  contract. 
Suppose  half  the  men  to  be  thus  put  on  a  better  footing ; 
the  rest  would,  by  the  fact  of  the  exclusion,  be  marked  as 
of  inferior  worth;  and  in  the  course  of  years,  if  they 
remained  fixedly  in  this  state,  we  conceive  some  fall  of  their 
wages  must  take  place,  so  that  the  master  would  be  ulti- 
mately relieved.  At  the  same  time,  the  tax,  if  levied  on 
children  as  well  as  adults,  would  operate  to  discourage  their 
labour,  in  as  much  as  it  would  be  relatively  heavier. 
Without  therefore  proposing  at  once  anything  additional 
concerning  children,  we  should  be  willing  to  wait  and  see 
how  this  would  operate. 

2  c  2 
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Unfortunately,  this  scheme  is  most  obviously  applicable, 
where  the  workman  is  paid  by  his  time  :  but  the  system  of 
piece-work  is  so  extensively  prevalent^  and  has  so  many 
advantages^  that  unless  the  principle  can  be  adapted  to  it, 
we  must  admit  that  this,  like  many  other  closet-suggestions, 
does  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  practical  man.  The 
modification  required,  is,  to  give  a  premium  on  large,  in 
contrast  to  small  orders  of  the  master  to  his  men :  and 
here,  distinct  regulations  for  different  trades  become  obvi- 
ously essential,  and  we  cannot  venture  even  into  an  illus- 
tration, without  getting  beyond  our  depth.  All  that  we 
will  say,  is,  that  provided  only  the  State  has  a  machinery 
which  will  enable  it  judiciously  to  regulate  its  assessment, 
the  principle  which  we  advocate  appears  to  us  to  apply 
alike  to  piece-work  as  to  working  by  time. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  if  the  workmen  knew  exactly 
what  taxation  the  master  would  save  by  turning  them  into 
year  labourers, — namely  £2.  12.  on  each, — they  would 
demand  exactly  so  much  additional  to  their  own  wages. 
We  think  this  is  not  correct.  At  present,  the  workman  is 
not  employed  every  day  or  week  of  the  year;  and  no 
annual  contract  could  be  made  by  multiplying  exactly  the 
weekly  wages  into  52.  Some  average  would  be  struck. 
Fixed  holidays,  as  of  yore,  would  be  agreed  upon,  and  the 
industrious  workman  would  feel  security,  relaxation,  and 
comparative  freedom  from  care,  to  be  too  great  a  boon 
to  be  risked  by  struggling  for  a  few  more  shillings  forced 
out  of  his  master's  necessity.  It  would,  we  trust,  be  only 
the  mo^e  worthless  labourers,  and  those  not  likely  to  have 
the  first  offer,  who  would  behave  so  senselessly. — Besides, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  no  law  of  so  great  importance 
could  be  carried  in  this  country  without  much  previous 
discussion  :  and  masters  would  foresee  it  while  impending, 
and  before  the  rate  of  taxation  was  fixed ;  nor  indeed  need 
it  be  fixed  once  and  for  ever ;  but  the  principle  being  esta- 
blished as  for  ever,  the  rate  might  be  held  over,  in  terro- 
rem,  as  likely  to  be  increased,  unless  the  lower  sum  proved 
effectual  for  its  purposes.  Wise  masters  would  hasten  to 
make  a  contract  acceptable  to  all  good  workmen,  before  the 
law  finally  announced  what  was  the  loss  contingent  on 
failure  of  so  doing. 
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Well  aware  as  we  are  how  specious  upon  paper  nmny 
impossible  schemes  appear^  there  is  no  humility  in  adding 
that  we  bring  forward  our  own  plan  with  diffidence.  Yet  it 
is  without  diffidence  that  we  say,  and  reiterate^  that  a  most 
serious  evil  exists^  an  evil  of  which  there  undoubtedly  is  some 
remedy,  an  evil  which  English  intelligence  is  bound  to  remedy, 
an  evil  which  has  already  greatly  demoralized  the  nation  and 
may  ultimately  work  a  violent  political  and  social  revolution. 
Preachers  are  wanted  to  enunciate  this  authoritatively. 
Although  the  mischief  is  a  moral  one^  our  ministers  of  re- 
ligion generally  dread  to  dogmatize  on  doubtful  ground^  if 
they  touch  upon  that  which  is  also  political.  The  most 
estimable  and  the  lukewarm  alike  shrink  from  such  topics ; 
the  fanatic  turns  them  to  the  discreditable  service  of  party^ 
and  the  amiable  enthusiast  vapours  over  sentimental  visions 
and  sighs  after  impossibilities.  Meanwhile^  our  people  are 
degenerating^  the  bonds  of  society  dissolving ;  and  it  is  no 
man's  duty  or  right  to  force  the  fact  and  its  cause  on  public 
attention.  The  hands  of  the  government  are  full  of  work^ 
and  Parliament  cannot  get  through  the  railway  schemes. 
In  such  a  vacancy  of  true  labourers  in  a  great  and  critical 
cause,  we  are  driven  to  cast  an  eye  of  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion on  firebrand  demagogues  and  traders  in  philanthropy ; 
as  co-operators,  if  not  in  the  ends  which  we  desire,  yet  at 
least  in  arousing  the  public. 

From  this  point  of  view  indeed,  we  even  look  without 
disfavour  on  the  banding  of  the  o^^eratives  into  Trade 
Unions.  Hitherto  their  demands  have  generally  been 
most  senseless  and  ill-timed ;  their  tyranny  over  their  own 
members  glaring  and  indefensible ;  their  attempts  to  dictate 
to  their  masters  unbearable.  Nevertheless,  without  these 
Unions  as  thorns  in  their  sides,  the  masters  would  be  too 
contented  with  present  things,  and  opposed  to  every  change. 
Now,  not  only  are  they  so  kept  in  fear,  that  even  the  least 
merciful  is  forced  to  study  the  humours  of  his  men ;  but 
this  constant  uneasiness  may  at  length  open  the  eyes  of 
some  to  see  what  they  need.  For  the  very  same  permc^ 
nency  of  contract,  which  will  morally  raise  the  workmen, 
will  also  free  the  master  from  "  strikes,'* — which  now  come 
just  at  the  moment  when  he  most  deprecates  them ; — and  in 
fact^  no  other  principle  can  break  up  the  union  of  men  with 
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men^  by  making  it  less  important  than  that  of  men  with 
master.  As  long  as  the  legislature  neglects  this  topic^  we 
shall  look  on  the  Trade  Unions  as  a  morbid^  yet  natural 
growth,  by  which  the  vitality  of  our  social  life  struggles 
against  existing  evils. 

We  have  touched  above  on  the  system  of  Credit  as  a 
great  mischief  to  the  mercantile  community :  we  are  aware 
that  it  is  also,  when  legitimately  used,  of  the  very  greatest 
convenience,  and  in  its  most  cautious  applications  free  even 
from  anxieties.     Yet,  as  it  is  certain  that  a  sensible  fraction 
of  traders  and  of  bankers  will  always  be  deficient  in  pru- 
dence precisely  at  the  moment  when  prudence  is  needed, 
if  there  is  any  mild  discipline  of  the  State  which  will  en- 
force this  virtue  by  lessening  the  temptations  to  deviate 
from  it,  such  an  application  of  public  law  is  surely  desira- 
ble.    Our  taxes  on  Stamped  Receipts  are  in  principle  ridi- 
culous ;  for  they  are  a  tax  on  prudence  or  on  receiving 
one's  due.    We  bear  with  them,  only  because  it  is  felt  that 
the  Government  must  have  money.     Would  it  be  impossi- 
ble (we  ask  under  correction)  to  transfer  these  taxes  and 
any  others  of  the  kind,  so  as  to  press  entirely  on  the  bor- 
rowing of  money  or  deferring  payment  ?     The  needy  aris- 
tocracy would  resist  it,  as  far  as  the  credit  given  to  them 
by  shops  is  concerned ;  but  if  the  principle  were  first  esta- 
blished in  the  greater  money  market,  it  would  gradually  find 
its  way  into  retail  trade.     The  first  step  would  be,  to  tax 
what  are  called  ^'  bills  of  accommodation''  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  time  which  they  run ;  and  (in  so  far  as  legal 
formulas  can  be  devised)  more  heavily  in  proportion  to 
the  risk. 

Our  law  is  very  merciful  towards  debtors  and  bankrupts, 
compared  with  that  of  antiquity.  We  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  But  it  establishes  a  corresponding  right,  as 
over  the  trader,  and  dtU^y  as  towards  the  community,  to 
take  measures  that  men  shall  not  become  bankrupts. 
Even  short  of  actual  bankruptcy,  a  man  inflicts  a  heavy 
evil  on  society,  who  by  want  of  prudence  miscarries  in  a 
large  business,  and  sends  adrift  the  innocent  families  who 
had  submitted  to  him  as  their  head.  The  law  therefore 
would  be  strictly  acting  within  its  own  limits,  if  it  applied 
a  sharp  check  on  working  with  borrowed  capital.     Railways 
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are  not  allowed  to  borrow  beyond  a  certain  ratio  to  the 
capital  paid  up :  and  it  is  possible  that  the  state  of  Ireland 
may  convince  many  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law  to  limit 
the  amount  of  possible  mortgages  on  land. 

If  however  no  check  to  unwise  borrowing  can  be  gained 
from  this  side^  at  any  rate  such  publicity  of  transactions 
might  be  insisted  on^  as  to  give  greater  health  to  the 
system  of  Credit.  At  present  both  the  Bank  of  England 
and  all  the  Railways  are  forced  to  publish  their  accounts. 
If  the  same  were  already  customary  with  aU  banks^  no  one 
would  think  this  hard ;  nor  indeed  would  any  mercantile 
houses  or  other  great  establishments.  In  a  really  healthy 
state  no  one  objects  to  publicity ;  there  seems  therefore  no 
reason  why  the  principle  should  not  be  pressed  gradually 
on  so  as  to  become  in  time  normal  to  us.  Not  that  we 
could  advise  any  immediate  measure  as  regards  existing 
establishments.  But  there  would  be  no  hardship  in  an  act 
ever  so  stringent^  concerning  all  new  banks ;  and  a  term  of 
years  might  be  allowed  for  the  old  ones  to  work  themselves 
into  the  state  in  future  to  be  prescribed. 

If  such  regulations  had  been  for  some  time  in  operation^ 
publicity  of  all  large  concerns  having  become  customary^ 
the  public  feeling  on  this  matter  would  undergo  a  change ; 
direct  taxation  would  be  much  less  irritating  than  at  pre- 
sent^ and  some  prospect  might  be  opened  of  the  workman 
getting  one  part  of  his  remuneration  by  a  fixed  salary^  and 
another  part  in  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  profits  of  the  concern. 
Although  legislation  cannot  dictate  such  arrangements,  it 
can  prepare  a  sphere  within  which  they  become  possible  or 
natural. 

Both  Sismondi  and  his  translator  appear  to  us  to  do 
what  is  unwise,  as  well  as  unjust,  in  indiscriminate  vitu- 
peration of  the  principle  of  "letting  alone/'  instead  of 
aiming  to  mark  ofi^  the  limits  within  which  the  principle  is 
true.  Herein  they  misrepresent  the  doctrines  of  our  poli- 
tical Economy,  we  will  not  say  as  understood  by  a  Maccul- 
loch  or  a  Chalmers,  but  as  legitimately  deducible  by  the 
reasonings  of  the  science.  ^'All  legislative  interference 
(says  the  translator,  p.  71)  with  the  modes  of  letting  and 
tenures  of  land,  is  contrary  to  the  maxim  laisser  /aire  et 
laisser  passer,  and  an  infraction  on  the  rights  of  pro- 
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perty/'  On  the  ground  of  Adam  Smith  and  Mill^  we  em- 
phatically repudiate  this  statement.  To  make  it  true,  it 
should  stand  thus  :  "  All  legislative  interference  with  the 
contracts  of  man  and  man,  if  intended  to  dictate  profitable 
employment  or  the  ratio  in  which  the  parties  shall  divide  their 
profit,  is  contrary  to  the  maxim  of  Letting  alone,  as  taught 
in  Political  Economy/'  To  add, — "  is  an  infraction  of  the 
rights  of  Property,"  is  quite  ridiculous ;  as  if  it  were  Eco- 
nomical Doctrine  and  not  Law,  which  has  committed  land 
to  private  hands  and  allows  the  landlord  to  let  it  to  a  cul- 
tivator. The  Economist  investigates  only  the  pecuniary 
and  material  results  of  this  enactment ;  he  professes 
to  be  merely  a  chrematistic ;  why  then  insist  on  treating 
him  as  if  he  were  a  politician  and  a  legislator  ? 

If  the  importance  of  our  subject  were  to  dictate  the 
limits  of  this  article,  there  might  be  much  more  said  both 
about  rural  industry  and  the  minor  trades ;  *  but  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  legislator  ought  to  favour  steady  occupation 
and  place  pecuniary  penalties,  as  far  as  possible,  on  all  that 
fosters  uncertainty,  may  be  left  with  the  reader  to  work 
out  in  detail.  There  is  one  consideration  different  in  kind^ 
which  may  here  find  place ;  viz.,  the  prodigiously  increased 
importance  given  to  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  a  war,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extension  (^foreign  commerce.  This  appears 
to  us  to  demand,  not  only  the  abandonment  of  several 
current  Laws  of  War,  but  perhaps  the  executing  of  new 
commercial  treaties  with  the  states  with  which  we  carry  on 
commerce.  The  old  claim  of  Belligerents  to  be  allowed  to 
blockade  a  port  or  a  coast  and  exclude  the  ships  of  neutrals, 
was  always  extravagant;  yet  was  generally  borne  with, 
because  the  neutral  suffered  less  by  the  infliction  than  by 
war  to  redress  it;  or  perhaps  because  the  suffering  fell 
chiefly  on  individual  merchants,  who  had  little  power  over 
the  government.  But  every  firesh  development  of  com- 
merce has   made  this  belligerent  claim  more  iniquitous. 

*  In  the  work  before  utt  (p.  99)  a  starement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Charles  Duveyrier'8  L<?//re«  Politiques^  that  a  certain  M.  Leclaire,  a  house- 
paiuter  al  Paris,  pays  all  his  nien,  in  part  by  fixed  salaries  or  weekly  wages,  in 
part  by  a  sum  which  varies  with  the  profits  of  his  trade.  '*  The  result  has  been 
most  prosperous  both  to  himself  and  to  his  labourers :  not  one  of  whom,  by 
working  as  much  as  three  hundred  days,  earned  less  in  the  year  than 
1,500  franci  (£60)." 
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Suppose  (what  is  soon  to  be  hoped  for)  a  great  interchange 
of  mercantile  benefits  between  England  and  Russia:  a 
population  of  half  a  million  in  each  country  may  have  a 
vital  interest  in  the  continuance  of  this  trafi&c ;  but  France 
and  Russia  perhaps  fall  out^  and  forthwith  the  French  for- 
bid our  merchant  ships  to  sail  on  their  usual  voyages ! 
So  the  Frenchman^  in  order  to  stab  at  the  Russian^  is  to 
thrust  his  weapon  through  the  Englishman's  arm  !  This 
is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  principle  :  and  we  rejoice  that^ 
however  rudely  and  (as  to  other  circumstances)  wrongly, 
it  was  resisted  even  to  war  against  us  by  the  North  Ame- 
rican Union.  Commercial  Treaties  of  the  old  sort,  we 
would  wish  to  believe  totally  exploded :  no  more  of  that 
kind  will  be  made  by  us,  to  secure  for  ourselves  monopolies 
or  any  such  advantages  over  rivals.  But  commercial 
treaties  to  guarantee  the  security  of  a  trade  against  the 
warlike  interposition  of  a  third  party,  is  quite  another 
matter.  To  continue  our  illustration ; — if  England  and 
Russia  agreed,  each  to  convoy  and  defend  to  the  best  of 
its  power  the  merchant  ships  of  the  other  while  seeking 
its  coast,  and  to  persevere  in  upholding  the  trade  in  spite 
of  hostilities  from  any  third  party; — such  a  treaty,  being 
made  before  either  became  implicated  in  war,  would  give 
no  just  cause  of  offence  to  any  power.  If  afterwards  the 
French  made  war  upon  Russia,  they  would  be  forewarned 
that  we  would  not  endure  to  have  our  merchant  ships 
driven  from  the  Russian  ports  and  coast ;  and  unless  they 
desired  to  force  us  to  join  their  adversary,  they  would  not 
have  the  temerity  to  declare  a  blockade.  Besides,  if  the 
nation  which  is  most  powerful  by  sea  had  entered  into  such 
a  treaty  with  one  le^iding  state,  the  probability  is  that  the 
rest  would  desire  to  make  a  similar  treaty ;  and  the  pre- 
sent barbarous  practice  would  vanish  of  itself  among  civi- 
lized communities.  Not  only  would  this  bring  a  new  stea- 
diness to  trade,  but  (what  is  equally  vital)  it  would  check 
that  most  dangerous  tendency  of  hostilities  between  ill-con- 
ditioned states  to  spread  a  general  war  over  all  Europe. 

But  we  have  too  Jong  deferred  to  notice  the  purely  PolU 
tical  Essays  which  the  volume  before  us  contains.  Those 
to  which  we  may  particularly  call  attention,  are,  on  Uni- 
versal Suffrage,  on  the  Executive  Power  in  Free  Coun- 
tries^ on  the  Aristocratic  Element,  and  on  Constitutional 
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Monarchy.  As  Greece  to  Aristotle^  so  Italy  and  Switzer* 
land  to  Sismondii  has  been  a  treasure-house  of  experience 
concerning  political  constitutions.  Everywhere  our  author 
shows  that  delicacy  of  discrimination  and  maturity  of  judg- 
ment which  his  erudition  and  active  mind  might  lead  us  to 
expect^  combined  moreover  with  what  is  rarer^  originality 
of  thought  in  treating  of  hackneyed  subjects.  This  is  par- 
ticularly observable  in  his  discussion  of  Elective  and  Here- 
ditary Monarchy.  He  regards  the  former  to  have  been  as 
much  undervalued,  as  the  latter  has  been  over-praised. 
Besides  their  other  accidental  and  partly  removable  incon- 
veniences, he  finds  in  each  a  fundamental  and  incurable 
perversity  :  namely,  the  Elective  Monarch  is  in  permanent 
disaffection  with  the  constitution,  which  he  is  always 
plotting  to  turn  into  an  hereditary  system ;  while  the 
Hereditary  Crown  is  certain  in  a  few  generations  to  lose  all 
personal  energy  in  the  monarch,  and  most  of  the  points 
which  make  monarchy  better  than  republicanism.  In  the 
abstract,  and  for  all  new  countries,  Sismondi  prefers  a 
Republic  in  which  Aristocracy  has  its  due  proportion  of 
power ;  but  is  infinitely  far  from  desiring  to  introduce  it 
where  the  associations  of  a  people's  hearts  are  with  Mo- 
narchy. There  are  many  forms,  says  he,  under  which  a 
people  may  live  in  freedom,  who  deserve  to  be  free. — Con- 
cerning Aristocracy,  he  complains  that  we  most  improperly 
have  allowed  the  name  to  be  usurped  by  hereditary  nobles^ 
who  have  made  it  hateful  to  all  Europe;  whereas  an 
Elective  Aristocracy,  in  which  age  and  public  merit  pre- 
dominate, is  that  in  which  all  that  is  characteristic  of  this 
class  for  good  becomes  most  strongly  marked.  Indeed, 
one  serious  evil  of  hereditary  monarchy,  says  he,  is,  that  it 
turns  the  nobles  into  courtiers  and  fine  gentlemen.  Of  a 
Piurliament,  he  holds  that  its  highest  service  is  that  of 
enforcing  publicity  and  diffusing  authentic  knowledge  of 
the  conduct  of  magistrates;  by  means  of  which,  long  be- 
fore it  becomes  strictly  a  legislative  body,  it  conduces  to 
good  government. 

To  abridge  or  exhibit  the  substance  of  these  interesting 
Essays,  is  impossible.  But  we  with  the  greater  cordiality 
recommend  them  to  the  reader's  notice,  as  we  have  fireely 
spoken  our  mind,  where  we  believe  the  estimable  and 
accomplished  author  to  have  erred. 
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Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  Bj  J. 
C.  Prichard,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition.  Vol.  I. 
1841.  Vol.  V.  1847. 

This  work,  in  its  present  and  probably  final  forra^  is  a  most 
remarkable  example  of  progressive  development.  From  an 
academical  thesis  it  has  grown  into  five  goodly  octavo 
volumes^  the  two  last  of  about  six  hundred  pages  each. 
The  scope  of  the  work  has  been  expanded^  in  the  same 
proportion  as  its  bulk  has  been  increased.  The  sole  object 
of  the  thesis  was  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  Blumenbach^ 
which  that  illustrious  man  propounded  in  his  own  doctorial 
thesis  De  generis  humani  varietate  nativa,*  that  the  human 
race  has  only  one  origiual  stocky  from  which  all  its  actual 
varieties  have  sprung.  The  work  before  us  is  a  collection 
made  by  the  labour  of  years,  and  from  a  most  extensive 
range  of  reading,  of  all  the  principal  facts  which  charac- 
terize physically,  morally  and  intellectually  the  tribes  of 
civilized  and  savage  man,  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 
Combining  these  facts,  derived  from  books  of  history  and 
travel,  with  the  aid  of  extensive  attainments  in  philology 
and  profound  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  physiology. 
Dr.  Prichard  has  been  enabled  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  new  science  of  Ethnology,  which  groups  and  classifies 
the  myriad  races  of  man,  according  to  their  affinities  of 
language  and  physical  constitution.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  author's  success  in  maintaining  the  primi- 
tive unity  of  mankind,  this  merit  will  always  remain  to  his 
work,  and  the  errors,  if  such  they  should  prove,  of  some  of 
his  speculative  views  are  the  less  to  be  regretted,  since  they 
appear  to  have  stimulated  him  to  the  researches  and  stu- 
dies which  have  produced  these  elaborate  volumes.  Indeed 
as  the  composition  of  them  has  proceeded,  the  primary  ob- 
ject appears  almost  to  have  vanished  from  his  view  ;  and 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  establish  the  original  unity  of 
the  human  species  and  tlieir  descent  from  a  single  pair,  he 

*   Published  in  1775.     See  Marx,  Gffifichtnitt  Rede  iiber  Blutnen bach,  pro- 
nounced beibre  the  Royal  Society  of  Goiiingen,  Feb.  1840. 
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occupies  himself  wholly  with  the  collection  of  ethnogra- 
phical matter.  Probably  he  found  the  difSculty  of  main- 
taining his  original  opinion  increase  as  he  advanced.  The 
civilized  nations  of  tlie  ancient  world  are  so  closely  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  the  transmission  of  letters  and 
art^  and  placed  in  such  close  juxtaposition^  that  if  we  are 
not  too  narrowly  restricted  in  time^  we  can  easily  admit 
their  identity  of  origin.  And  where  arts  and  letters  cease 
to  give  evidence  of  primaeval  affinity^  language  comes  in  to 
supply  their  place^  and  demonstrate  a  connexion  between 
the  rude  Celt  or  Scandinavian  and  the  polished  races 
who  used  the  Sanscrit  or  the  Greek.  But  the  endless 
varieties  presented  by  the  native  American  races^  by  those 
of  Australia  and  Polynesia  and  the  interior  of  Africa^ 
baffle  every  attempt  to  connect  them  with  a  common  stem^ 
as  their  position  refutes  the  notion  of  a  common  locality  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ararat^  a  little  more  than 
2^000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

There  are  unquestionably  great  difficulties  in  an  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  the  human  race ;  but  they  have  been 
artificially  increased.  Scientific  men  refuse  to  know,  what 
every  one  else  knows,  unless  the  knowledge  is  furnished  to 
them  in  the  way  which  they  prescribe.  Linnaeus  confessed 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  any  character  by 
which  man  could  be  discriminated  from  an  ape ;  and  Blu- 
menbach  exulted  not  a  little  in  having  established  the  dis- 
tinction, that  the  homo  sapiens  has  a  chin,  of  which  the 
homo  simia  is  destitute.  But  the  skeleton  and  its  integu- 
ments do  not  make  up  the  man,  and  nature  has  drawn  a 
broader  line  between  him  and  the  turpissima  bestia  with 
whom  Linnaeus  makes  him  share  the  name  of  homo^  than 
the  difierent  angle  of  the  teeth  with  the  lower  jaw.  We 
never  heard  of  a  maiden,  except  in  a  figure  of  speech,  who 
fell  in  love  with  a  monkey,  mistaking  him  for  a  homo  sapiens', 
or  a  mother  who  could  not  distinguish  her  own  infant  from 
a  young  muca^us.  So  in  regard  to  the  unity  of  the  human 
species ;  it  could  never  have  been  called  in  question  if  men 
had  trusted  to  their  own  instincts  and  sympathies,  and  to 
common  sense.  These  would  have  told  them  that  the 
proofs  of  identity  or  diversity  of  species  did  not  lie  in  a 
black,  white  or  yellow  skin,  in  lank  or  woolly  hair,  thick  or 
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thin  lips,  a  straight  or  crooked  tibia,  eyes  set  obliquely  or 
horizontally  in  the  skull ;  but  in  the  absence  or  possession 
of  speech  and  reason,  mutual  desires  and  affections,  reli- 
gious capabilities,  the  sense  of  moral  duty,  and  the  capacity 
and  desire  of  progressive  improvement.     No  traveller  has 
brought  back  a  credible  account  of  a  people  who  were  not 
in  these  respects  identical  with  the  normal  man  of  the 
Caucasian  race.     We  may  safely  anticipate  that  none  ever 
will ;  and  therefore  conclude  that  the  human  species  is  one 
in  the  only  intelligible  sense  of  the  word.     Dr.  Prichard, 
like  the  rest  of  the  naturalists,  embarrasses  himself  with 
the  attempt  to  give  a  definition  of  species ;  but  he  applies 
himself  to  the  right  source  of  evidence,  and  by  an  ample 
induction  of  particulars  shows  that  in  the  characteristics 
which  we  have  specified,  man  in  all  countries,  and  in  all 
ages,  is  and  has  been  the  same.     Applying  the  same  rule 
of  classification  to  anthropology  which  is  admitted  in  other 
branches  of  zoology  and  natural  history,  we  think  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  the  races  of  men  differ  from  each  other 
only  as  varieties.    We  admit  nothing  historical  into  our 
definition  either  of  species  or  variety ;  in  maintaining  the 
unity  of  the  human  species,  we  assume  nothing  respecting 
the  singleness  of  the  original  stock ;  nor  by  calling  the 
existing  differences  varieties,  do  we  exclude  the  idea  of 
originsd  diversities.  And  we  could  be  well  content  to  leave 
the  historical  question,  whether  such  unity  or  such  variety 
be  strictly  primordial,  among  the  inscrutable  things   of 
which  we  must  submit  to  remain  ignorant,  because  we  have 
no  history  of  the  times  to  which  they  relate. 

Here,  however,  the  theologian  interposes,  and  demands 
that  we  should  believe,  not  only  that  the  first  generation 
of  the  human  race  proceeded  firom  a  single  pair,  but  that 
their  regeneration  after  the  Deluge  also  sprung  from  a  single 
stock.  For  it  is  not  supposed  that  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth 
were  respectively  models  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
Asiatic,  African,  and  European  populations.  Dr.  Prichard 
refuses  at  the  outset  of  his  inquiry  to  be  precluded  by  the 
authority  of  the  Mosaic  history  from  carrying  on  scientific 
researches  into  these  questions.  He  says  (vol.  i.  p.  7), 
"  Those  who  hold  with  entire  conviction  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  yet  accustomed  to  receive 
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different  portions  of  their  contents,  if  not  with  different 
degrees  of  assent,  yet  with  an  assent  modified  by  different 
considerations.  The  most  sincere  believers  in  revelation 
do  not  give  precisely  the  same  species  of  assent  to  those 
parts  of  the  Sacred  writings  which  relate  to  subjects  open 
to  the  ordinary  methods  of  investigation,  such  as  matters 
of  fact  and  historical  testimony,  as  to  those  which  relate  to 
the  nature  and  existence  of  invisible  agents,  the  future 
state,  and  the  relations  of  man  to  the  unseen  Powers,  to 
which  he  is  accountable  for  his  actions.  These  portions  of 
Scripture  have  ever  been  regarded  as  admitting  and  even 
challenging  the  most  unwearied  and  severe  scrutiny.  To 
silence  inquiry  in  such  instances  by  an  appeal  to  the  Scrip- 
tures^ seems  to  imply  an  apprehension  lest  something  may  be 
discovered  that  may  prove  them  to  be  erroneous/*  These 
sentences  are  not  very  clearly  expressed ;  we  do  not  un- 
derstand the  distinction  taken,  between  '^  different  degrees 
of  assent*'  and  ^^  assent  modified  by  different  considera- 
tions.'* Modified  assent  is  partial  dissent;  and  where 
historical  evidence  is  spoken  of^  it  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  admitting  it  to  be  in  part  sound  and  in  part  unsound. 
But  Dr.  Prichard  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  the  distinct 
enunciation  of  the  proposition,  that  the  historical  inquirer 
must  be  at  liberty  even  to  reject  the  authority  of  a  portion  of 
Scripture ;  and  only  allows  his  reader  to  inquire  into  inde- 
pendent evidence,  lest  he  should  seem  to  betray  an  appre- 
hension that  something  may  be  discovered  which  may 
prove  the  Scriptures  to  be  erroneous.  Now  we  hold  that 
all  such  inquiry  is  a  "  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare," 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  the  alternative  that  there 
are  historical  errors  in  the  Jewish  writings,  upon  the  same 
evidence  as  would  suffice,  if  they  had  never  passed  for  in- 
spired. With  this  protest  for  liberty,  though  not  so  bold 
and  decisive  as  we  could  have  desired  to  see  from  him. 
Dr.  Prichard,  however,-  does  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
historical  and  scientific  evidence  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
stock,  waiving  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  history.  As 
we  followed  him  over  the  globe,  and  saw  the  vast  variety 
and  striking  contrast  of  the  races  of  man,  and  could  trace 
no  change  in  their  physical  characteristics  in  the  furthest 
range  of  historical  records,  we  looked  earnestly  for  some 
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information  from  him,  how  these  things  were  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  a  belief  in  the  Mosaic  chronology,  which  leaves 
such  narrow  Umits  for  the  diffusion  of  man  and  the  origin 
of  his  varieties  in  the  post-diluvian  world.  We  long  looked, 
however,  in  vain,  and  began  to  think  that  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  Qnintilian,  "  ab  iis  quse  non  juvant  oportet 
quam  mollissime  pedem  referre,''  Dr.  Prichard  meant 
quietly  to  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  reconcile  for  himself 
ethnology  and  Moses.  At  length,  in  the  last  pages  of  the 
last  volume,  we  find  a  note  on  the  biblical  chronology,  and 
especially  on  the  shortness  of  the  period  which  it  leaves 
for  the  origin  of  nations.  Though  not  inclined  to  believe 
Egyptian  civilization  to  be  of  so  high  an  antiquity  as  others, 
Bunsen  for  example,  have  ascribed  to  it,  he  still  confesses 
that  the  interval  which  the  biblical  chronology  allows  is 
much  shorter  than  the  period  of  time  which  we  should  con- 
jecture to  be  requisite  for  the  production  of  such  national 
diversities  as  those  which  are  observed  in  the  painted 
figures  pourtrayed  in  the  Egyptian  tombs.  The  usual 
resource  of  those  who  have  felt  themselves  pressed  by  this 
difficulty  has  been  to  adopt  the  Septuagint  instead  of  the 
Hebrew  chronology,  and  thus  to  extend  the  time  between 
Noah  and  Abraham  by  about  eight  hundred  years.  Dr. 
Prichard  justly  observes,  that  nothing  can  be  more  in 
contravention  of  the  correct  and  well-understood  laws  of 
critical  inquiry,  than  the  preference  of  one  biblical  text 
to  another,  on  the  ground  of  the  facility  of  adapting  it 
to  historical  facts ;  and  that  as  the  best  critics  are  unani- 
mous in  preferring  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  original 
to  that  of  the  Greek  translation,  in  respect  to  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  seems  no  sufficient  rea- 
son for  any  exception  with  regard  to  those  passages  on  which 
the  computation  of  dates  has  been  founded.  He  thinks, 
however,  that  he  has  found  a  method  by  which,  without 
injury  to  the  authority  of  the  sacred  records,  he  may 
extend  by  some  centuries,  or  perhaps  by  one  or  two  thou- 
sand years,  the  period  of  time  supposed  to  have  intervened 
between  the  Deluge  of  Noah  and  the  origin  of  the  great 
Asiatic  monarchies. 

The  ancient  stumbling-block  of  those  who  desired  to 
harmonize  science  and  revelation,  the  six  days'  creation. 
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appears  to  Dr.  Prichard  capable  of  being  very  easily  re- 
moved, if  we  only  follow  the  "  admired  version  of  Dathe'* 
in  the  second  verse  of  Oeneais. 

''  Dathe  has  remarked  a  fact,  which  is  quite  evident  when  once 
pointed  out,  that  the  word  in^  in  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis  has 
the  meaning  of  iy4^ero — ^most  nearly  expressed  by  our  word  became. 
The  words  may  be  thus  paraphrased :  *  In  the  beginning — ip  iipxi — ' 
God  created  the  universe,'  intimating  that  the  world  came  into 
being,  not  by  chance  nor  by  any  of  the  physical  processes  by  which 
heathen  cosmologists  accounted  for  its  origination,  but  by  the  fiat 
of  an  almighty  Creator.  *  The  earth  had  become  without  form  and 
void,  an  abyss  envelopeil  in  thick  darkness,  when  the  spirit  of  God 
began  the  work  of  renovating  it.'  If  the  writer  had  in  his  conception 
the  interposition  of  a  period  of  vast  duration  during  which  many 
creations  had  taken  place,  he  could  not  have  used  more  apt  ex- 
pressions." 

We  have  sometimes  wondered  why  commentators  on 
Scripture  alone  have  recourse  to  paraphrase,  while  it  is 
thought  sufficient  to  translate  and  illustrate  all  other 
authors  ;  and  we  can  find  no  reason  for  the  difference  but 
that  the  scriptural  commentator  has  so  often  occasion  to 
put  meanings  into  the  text,  of  which  the  writer  had  not 
the  remotest  thought.  The  specimen  which  Dr.  Prichard 
here  gives  of  paraphrase,  in  which  the  pluperfect  had  become 
is  substituted  for  the  aorist  became,  and  *'  the  spirit  of  God 
began  the  work  of  renovating  the  world,'*  for  *'  the  spirit 
of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters,"  does  not  recon- 
cile us  to  this  mode  of  explanation.  Dathe  says  nothing 
about  *rP  answering  to  iyivtro,  but  renders  the  second 
verse,  "  Post  h8ec  vero  terra  facta  erat  deserta  et  aquarum 
profundis  tenebris  offusa ;"  and  justifies  his  rendering  of 
Vau  hy  posthac,  by  a  reference  to  Numb.  v.  23,  Deut.  i.  19. 
Vau  is  a  most  flexible  particle  in  the  hands  of  the  Hebraists ; 
there  is  not  a  subtle  relation  in  the  most  cultivated  and 
intellectual  languages,  which,  if  we  may  believe  them,  the 
Jews  did  not  express  by  means  of  it ;  the  learned  Noldius 
reckons  up  seventy-four  senses,  besides  deficit,  which  makes 
a  seventy-fifth  No. ;  and  all  the  while  the  word  is  just  as 
simple  in  its  meaning  as  the  Greek  Kal,  or  the  English 
and.  The  English  reader  has  a  perfect  equivalent  for  the 
Hebrew  in  the  rendering  of  our  common  version ;  and  if 
lie  interprets  it  without  the  aid  of  a  paraplirast,  we  think 
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that  instead  of  concluding  that  the  writer  had  in  his  mind 
the  conception  of  a  period  of  vast  duration^  during  which 
many  creations  had  taken  place,  he  will  see  in  it  a  simple 
description  of  the  chaotic  state  in  which  the  earth  was 
when  the  detailed  process  of  creation  began.  We  do  not 
particularly  examine  what  Dr.  Prichard  says  respecting  the 
composition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  out  of  various  docu- 
ments, or  the  necessary  uncertainty  of  a  chronology  founded 
on  oriental  genealogies^  because  these  topics,  though  new 
to  many  of  his  readers,  would  not  be  so  to  ours.  Admit- 
ting the  fact  that  Gk^nesis  has  been  composed  of  anonymous 
fragments,  he  still  appears  to  think  that  its  inspiration  is 
not  made  questionable  by  such  an  origin,  and  quotes  the 
proem  of  Luke^s  gospel  to  show  that  inspired  writers  make 
not  infrequent  appeals  to  testimony.  We  might  reply, 
''  nil  agit  exemplum  litem  quod  lite  resolvit  /^  and  that  as 
a  man  who  earnestly  seeks  to  be  believed  always  puts  forth 
his  strongest  claim,  an  appeal  to  human  testimony  is  con- 
clusive against  the  possession  of  a  divine  inspiration.  In- 
deed we  can  scarcely  believe  that  Dr.  Prichard  uses  the 
word  inspired  in  its  proper  theological  sense. 

Two  great  difficulties  arise  when  the  results  of  his  phy- 
sical researches  are  confronted  with  the  Bible  history ;  one 
the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  origin  of  existing 
varieties  of  the  human  race;  the  other  the  longevity  of  the 
Patriarchs.  He  had  laid  it  down  in  his  discussion  of  the 
means  of  determining  the  identity  and  diversity  of  species, 
that  particular  species  have  in  general  one  limit  in  regard 
to  the  average  duration  of  life ;  and  he  carries  this  out  in 
his  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  various  races.  They 
reseniible  each  other  also  in  this,  that  the  birth  of  children 
takes  place,  allowing  for  differences  of  climate,  at  the  same 
age  of  the  parents'  life,  among  all  other  races  of  men,  or 
varies  only  within  narrow  limits.  How  then  can  the 
Psalmist  or  ourselves,  to  whom  threescore  years  and  ten 
is  the  allotted  length  of  life,  claim  identity  of  species  with 
Terah,  and  Noah,  and  Adam,  and  Methuselah ;  or  why 
should  it  have  seemed  a  thing  incredible  to  Abraham  and 
Sarah  that  they  should  have  a  child  at  the  respective  ages 
of  one  hundred,  and  ninety,  when  Eve  had  borne  children 
after  a  hundred  and  ninety  years ;  and  Shem,  Ham,  and 
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Japheth  had  been  bona  to  Noah  when  he  was  five  hundred 
years  old  ?  Dr.  Prichard  has  devised  an  hypothesis  which 
gets  rid  of  all  these  difficulties  at  once ;  it  consists  in  the 
utter  annihilation  of  all  the  chronology  between  the 
Creation  of  Man  and  the  time  when  human  life  sinks  to 
the  level  of  its  ascertained  average.  Conservatives  occa- 
sionally become  the  greatest  destructives.  He  enimierates 
the  well-known  discrepancies  between  the  Hebrew  text, 
the  Samaritan,  and  the  Septuagint,  in  regard  to  the  ages 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  as  he  can  find  no  reason  for  prefer- 
ring one  to  another,  notwithstanding  his  declared  preference 
for  the  Hebrew,  comes  to  the  condusion  that  they  are  all 
wrong. 

"  We  may  consider  it  almost  certain  that  the  discrepancies  have 
been  introduced  by  mistake,  and  that  the  original  expressions  de- 
noting numbers  have  not  been  understood.  This  can  be  imagined 
on  one  hypothesis,  viz.,  that  the  most  ancient  copies  of  Grenesis,  or 
at  least  of  these  particular  documents,  contained  in  the  several  sec- 
tions, not  the  sums  of  years  expressed  in  words,  but  some  numerical 
marks,  the  real  force  of  which  had  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time  and 
through  various  accidents,  and  that  attempts  were  made  at  later  but 
different  times  and  by  various  persons,  to  convert  the  numbers 
marked  down  by  numerical  signs,  into  words.  The  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine adopted  one  method,  and  those  resident  in  Egypt  another, 
while  a  third  was  preferred  by  the  scribes  employed  in  copying  the 
ancient  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  northern  Israelites  or  Sama- 
ritans. It  is  evident  that  there  was  no  certain  principle  of  stating 
tliese  sums  of  years,  and  that  each  party  followed  a  plan  different 
from  that  preferred  by  the  others. 

"  If  tliis  supposition  is  allowed,  it  will  afford  a  probable  solution 
of  many  difficulties,  and  in  the  first  place  it  reduces  the  preter- 
natural length  of  antediluvian  life  within  bounds  compatible  with 
the  present  constitution  of  nature.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
scribes  who  originally  translated  numerical  signs  into  numbers  ex- 
pressed by  words  in  the  tables  of  the  patriarchs,  adopted  some  erro- 
neous principle  of  interpretation  which  greatly  augmented  the 
numbers  originally  denoted  by  those  signs." — Vol.  v.  pp.  565-6. 

Now,  as  we  presume  that  the  writer  or  compiler  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  did  not  invent  an  arbitrary  system  of  nu- 
merical signs,  to  puzzle  his  readers  and  transcribers,  we 
must  suppose  that  his  autograph  expressed  numbers  in 
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one  of  three  ways,  either  in  words  at  fall  length,  or  in  al- 
phabetical characters,  or  in  conventional  symbols.  In  onr 
MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament  numbers  are  always  written 
in  words  at  full  length ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  ever  expressed  otherwise.  Learned  men 
have  indeed  supposed  that  alphabetical  characters  were 
used  arithmetically  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  have  en- 
deavoured in  this  way  to  account  for  some  of  those  enor- 
mous numbers  which  appear,  in  defiance  of  credibility,  in 
various  passages  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  they  are  more 
naturally  accounted  for  from  patriotic  and  oriental  exagge- 
ration. If,  however,  alphabetical  characters  were  once 
used  in  the  text  of  Genesis,  and  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  change  them  for  words  at  length,  there  could  be  no 
diflSculty  or  uncertainty  in  the  process.  Their  value  is 
fixed  by  their  place  in  the  alphabet,  and  their  place  as  well 
known  to  the  Jews,  as  the  succession  of  A  B  C  to  us. 
Mistakes  might  indeed  be  made,  by  taking  a  Caph  for  a 
Beth  or  a  Resh  for  a  Daleth ;  but  this  will  not  account  for 
the  longevity  of  Methuselah.  If  conventional  symbols 
were  used,  we  know  of  no  svstem  which  there  is  the  small- 
est  probability  that  the  Hebrews  should  employ  but  the 
Egyptian ;  that  they  did  so  we  have  no  evidence  whatever. 
But  no  such  confasion  as  Dr.  Prichard^s  hypothesis  sup- 
poses could  arise  even  in  this  way.  The  Egyptian  system 
is  a  very  simple  one,  and  almost  explains  itself.  The  digits 
are  expressed  by  strokes,  the  tens,  hundreds  and  thousands 
by  three  characters  as  easily  discriminated  and  remembered 
as  the  C,  D  and  M  of  the  Roman  notation.*  If  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews  should  have  forgotten  how  to  read  the  symbols 
in  which  the  numbers  of  their  own  history  and  Law  were 
written  (for  we  presume  these  marks  were  not  kept  specially 
for  patriarchal  genealogies),  surely  when  the  Seventy  ar- 
rived in  Egypt  they  must  have  had  no  difficulty  in  recover- 
ing their  true  meaning;  and  theirs  will  be  the  correct 
numbers.  But  this  Dr.  Prichard  denies.  If  he  says  that 
he  refers  to  some  system  of  notation,  of  which  history  has 
preserved  no  record  and  jnonuments  no  trace,  we  certainly 

*  The  system  of  notation  used  in  the  Persian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions 
has  been  constructed  on  the  same  principle.  See  Dr.  E.  Hincks's  curious 
paper,  Trans,  of  the  R.  I.  A.  Vol.  xxii.  p.  2. 
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cannot  dispute  his  assertion ;  ig  a^avig  rov  fivOov  awvtlKac, 
ouK  iYBi  iX^xov'  but  proof  and  disproof  are  equally  im- 
possible. We  can  by  no  means  agree  with  him  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  discrepancies  which  enst 
have  not  been  introduced  by  intentional  variation.  The 
Septuagint  regularly  adds  one  hundred  years  to  the  age  of 
the  father  at  the  time  of  his  eldest  son's  birth^  and  deducts 
it  from  the  length  of  his  life  after  that  event.  Does  this 
look  like  a  mistake  originating  from  the  use  of  obsolete  and 
misunderstood  arithmetical  symbols  in  the  Hebrew  text  ? 
Many  mistakes  may  be  made  in  the  figures  of  an  account^ 
without  impeachment  of  honesty^  but  when  both  sides 
are  altered  and  the  sum  total  made  to  agree^  the  intent 
is  manifest.  The  reason  for  the  change  and  the  special 
mode  of  making  it  are  both  evident.  The  object  was  to 
gain  time  in  the  chronology,  and  this  was  attained  by 
lengthening  each  generation  by  a  hundred  years,  theffene^ 
ration  being  the  age  of  the  father  at  the  birth  of  his 
eldest  son ;  but  there  was  no  motive  for  lengthening  the 
lives  ;  they  were  portentously  long  already,  and  therefore  a 
deduction  was  made  in  the  second  part  exactly  equalling  the 
addition  in  the  first.  Could  a  fraudulent  purpose  be  more 
manifestly  shown  ?  Mr.  Sharpe  in  his  History  of  Egypt 
has  acutely  observed  that  the  sums  by  which  the  Septua- 
gint  has  lengthened  the  Hebrew,  taken  together,  just 
amount  to  1460  years — ^the  precise  length  of  a  Sothiac 
period.  Does  this  again  look  like  accident,  or  the  misin- 
terpretation of  obsolete  arithmetical  symbols  f 

Dr.  Frichard  remarks  that  all  these  sets  of  dates  (the 
Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  the  Septuagint,  the  Ethiopic) 
must  be  wrong,  except  one.  But  there  is  certainly  another 
possible  case — that  they  are  all  wrong ;  the  three  versions 
as  deviating  from  the  original  text ;  and  the  original  text 
as  having  no  historical  authority.  He  would  shrink  pro- 
bably from  the  latter  supposition ;  after  demolishing  the 
whole  chronology  of  the  ante-Abrahomic  period,  he  would 
retain  the  history  as  sacred  and  canonical.  He  may  be 
assured,  however,  that  he  has  done  much  more  to  shake 
the  faith  of  reflecting  readers  in  the  historical  character  of 
this  part  of  Genesis,  than  its  direct  assailants.  He  has 
shown  that  as  it  now  stands  it  is  at  variance  with  the  facts 
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and  deductions  of  science ;  and  he  has  been  able  to  remove 
this  variance  only  by  a  violent  and  arbitrary  hypothesis. 
This  variance,  which  men  of  science  have  been  slow  to 
confess  and  theologians  very  bold  to  deny^  being  thus  ad- 
mitted on  the  most  competent  authority,  the  consequence 
we  think  is  pretty  obvious. 

In  one  respect  we  very  much  prefer  Dr.  Prichard's  to 
any  other  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
Mosaic  chronology.     He  makes  a  tabula  rasa,  as  far  as 
indications  of  time  and  the  measure  of  its  intervals  is  con- 
cerned, of  all  the  period  from  the  birth  of  Adam  to  the 
call  of  Abraham.     By  shortening  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs 
he  may  seem  to  make  the  chronology  still  more  embarrass- 
ing; and  this  would  be  the  case,  but  for  his  other  supposi- 
tion that  there  are  gaps  in  the  genealogies,  and  conse- 
quently that  whole  generations  have  disappeared.     There 
is  nothing  to  fix  the  number  or  the  length  of  these  gaps ; 
they  may  amount  to  centuries  or  millennia.     The  uncer- 
tainty thrown  over  the  whole  period  may  be  distressing  to 
the  historian,  who  is  thus  left  afloat  in  the  ocean  without 
compass  or  chronometer ;  but  it  will  give  a  welcome  lati- 
tude to  the  physiologist,  whom  Dr.  Prichard's  Researches 
have  convinced,  that  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  species 
have  been  produced  by  climatical  and  other  causes  operating 
since  the  creation  of  man.     An  addition  of  eight  hundred 
or  a  thousand  years  to  the  time  between  Noah  and  Abra- 
ham will  go  but  a  little  way  towards  satisfying  one  who 
reflects   on   the  slowness   of  the   rate  with  which   such 
changes  proceed,  and  the  interval  that  would  be  required 
before  the  varieties   ''  firom  being  at  first  sporadic  could 
have  become  so  diffused  by  propagation,  as  to  be  found  at 
length  common  to  a  whole  family  or  breed,  or  character- 
istic of  a  particular  tribe  or  race.'^*    The  ethnologist 
must  imitate  the  boldness  with  which  the  geologist  draws 
on  the  all  but  boundless  resources  of  past  time,  to  accom- 
plish the  changes  in  animal  life  and  the  structure  of  the 
globe  which  his  science  has  disclosed  to  him.     We  cannot 
undertake  to  fix  the  proportion  between  the  time  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  a  coal-seam  and  the  degeneration  of  a 
descendant  of  Noah  into  a  negro ;   but  we  are  persuaded 

*  Quoted  by  Dr.  Prichard,  fol.  v.  p.  552,  from  the  Mew  Quarterly  Review. 
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that  for  this  purpose  it  must  be  dealt  out  with  the  liberality 
of  a  geologist  and  not  the  parsimony  of  an  historian. 
"  However  high/'  says  Niebuhr,  "  we  may  rise  towards 
the  epoch  of  the  beginning  of  the  human  race^  still  the 
annals  of  the  Eg^^ptians  and  the  Babylonians  would  fill  up 
but  a  small  part  of  the  inscrutable  period  during  which  na- 
tions must  have  been  in  no  less  active  collision  than  in  after 
times/'*  But  the&e  collisions  of  nations  themselves  pre- 
suppose a  long  anterior  period,  during  which  tribes  spring- 
ing from  the  same  stock  might  acquire  those  collective 
peculiarities  which  first  unite  them  into  nations,  and  then 
impel  them  into  conflicts  with  neighbouring  nations.  For 
all  these  events  Dr.  Prichard's  hypothesis,  carried  out  to 
its  consequences^  will  leave  us  ample  room  and  verge 
enough. 

It  is  true  the  same  result  might  be  attained  by  a  much 
simpler  and  as  it  seems  to  us  more  obvious  and  philosophi- 
cal method ;  by  supposing  that  the  Jews,  like  every  other 
nation  of  antiquity,  have  framed  for  themselves  a  mythical 
history,  which  with  the  lapse  of  time  has  been  received 
for  fact.  This  at  once  releases  us  from  the  necessity  of 
any  elaborate  contrivances  for  reconciling  their  belief  with 
probability  and  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  exhibits  a  phse- 
nomenon  so  universal  and  so  natural,  that  it  would  have 
been  a  miracle  if  the  Jewish  literature  had  been  an  excep- 
tion to  it.  But  the  transition  from  regarding  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  as  an  inspired  record,  to  treating  them 
as  only  a  picture  of  the  popuLur  notions  of  the  age  in  which 
they  were  produced,  is  too  violent  to  be  made  at  once,  by 
any  large  portion  of  the  public.  We  are  not  sorry,  there- 
fore, that  from  time  to  time  hypotheses  are  proposed,  which 
smooth  the  descent  from  one  of  these  opinions  to  the 
other ;  and  make  the  gradients  safer.  The  clerical  geolo- 
gists would  have  been  suspended  by  their  diocesans,  or 
hooted  from  their  pulpits,  if  they  had  not  been  able  at  first 
to  profess  that  their  discoveries  confirmed  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  Deluge,  and  did  not  contravene  that  of  the  Creation. 
Time  has  fanuliarized  men  with  the  idea  that  they  are  not 
to  look  into  Scripture  for  geology ;  and  we  hope  that  its  pro- 
fessors will  soon  come  openly  to  avow  this,  and  cease  to  tor- 

*  Uiit.  of  Rome,  i.  note  140. 
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ture  the  words  of  Genesis  into  a  conformity  with  their  sci- 
ence. Public  opinion  is  so  tyrannically  intolerant,  and  its 
penal  power  so  fearful^  that  we  cannot  expect  the  whole  truth 
to  be  told,  or  even  to  be  seen  at  once.  But  while  we  admit 
the  temporary  value  of  such  intermediate  stages  of  opinion, 
we  are  bound  to  declare  our  judgment  that  they  are  merely 
temporary,  and  have  no  solid  basis. 

Although  Dr.  Prichard's  hypothesis  provides  the  means 
of  gaining  time  for  the  production  of  physical  changes 
in  man,  it  does  not  affect  the  Jewish  account  of  the 
origination  of  the  whole  race  from  a  single  pair,  except 
-as  it  reUeves  the  difficulty  respecting  their  rate  of  increase. 
We  conclude,  both  from  what  he  does  and  what  he  does 
not  say,  that  he  receives  it  as  historical  truth.  In  his 
first  volume,  and  at  the  outset  of  his  inquiries,  he  says 
that  '^  each  species  had  only  one  beginning  in  a  single 
stock ;  probably,  a  single  pair,  as  Linnaeus  supposed,  was 
first  called  into  being  in  some  particular  spot,  and  the 
progeny  left  to  disperse  themselves  to  as  great  a  distance 
from  the  original  centre  of  their  existence,  as  the  loco- 
motive powers  bestowed  upon  them,  or  their  capability 
of  bearing  changes  of  climate  and  other  physical  agencies, 
may  have  enabled  them  to  wander.^'*  And  in  the  last 
page  of  his  fifkh  volume,  he  says, "  We  derive  each  tribe 
among  the  higher  and  more  perfectly  organized  creatures, 
whether  locomotive  or  fixed,  whether  animals  or  plants, 
from  one  original  point  and  from  a  single  stock.  We 
are,  ct  fortiori,  at  liberty  to  apply  this  conclusion  to  the 
instance  of  the  human  species,  or  to  infer  that  the  law 
of  nature,  otherwise  universal  or  very  general  in  its  ope- 
ration, has  not  been  in  this  transgressed,  where  such  an 
exception  would  be  of  all  cases  the  most  improbable.'^ 
We  must  say,  however,  that  in  following  him  through 
the  proofs  of  this  doctrine  which  he  collects  from  the 
analogies  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  they  have 
all  seemed  to  us  to  fall  short  of  the  mark.  They  render 
it  probable  that  the  characteristic  vegetation  of  the  various 
zones  into  which  the  earth  may  be  divided,  has  not  been 
sown  broadcast  in  the  first  instance  over  their  whole  extent, 
but  has  spread  by  diffusion  from  a  centre.     But  that  in 
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each  zone  there  has  been  only  one  centre,  that  each  centre 
has  been  a  point,  and  each  point  has  contained  a  single 
seed — this  has  not  been  proved  by  any  thing  which  he 
has  brought  forward ;  nor  do  we  see  how  it  eyer  should 
be  proved,  till  some  naturalist  notes  a  species  at  the 
moment  of  its  birth,  and  watches  its  difPiision  throughout 
the  zone  in  which  its  structure  qualifies  it  to  flourish. 
There  seems  to  us  an  antecedent  improbability,  that  the 
whole  existence  of  a  species  should  be  perilled  on  the  life 
of  a  solitary  specimen,  which  the  foot  might  trample  or 
the  worm  devour.  Species  we  know  have  a  limit  aS 
duration ;  but  the  very  traces  of  their  extinction  exhibit 
proof  of  the  previous  exuberance  which  guarded  them 
&om  premature  destruction.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  human  race,  our  repugnance  has  a  deeper  soiurce.  It 
seems  extraordinary  that  men  should  so  easily  have  reoon> 
ciled  themselves  to  the  belief,  that  the  first  increase  of 
human  population  took  place  by  means  of  such  unions 
as  nature  rejects  and  the  laws  of  civilized  communities 
condemn  and  punish.  Setting  aside  the  supposed  au- 
thority of  history,  to  estimate  which  it  is  only  necessary 
to  read  in  Dr.  Prichard's  work,  how  almost  every 
nation  attributes  to  its  own  progenitors  the  honour 
of  being  the  primseval  pair,  there  is  nothing  which  com- 
pels or  even  renders  probable  the  opinion,  that  the  wliole 
human  race  had  but  one  father  and  one  mother.  The 
authority  of  Blumenbach  has  been  alleged  in  favour  of 
it ;  but  all  which  that  eminent  naturalist  maintained,  was, 
that  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  deducing  all  the  varieties 
of  man,  than  of  the  dog  or  the  ox,  from  a  single  type ;  he 
was  very  far  from  believiug  in  the  historical  truth  of  the 
narrative  in  Genesis. 

If  the  origin  of  the  human  race  from  a  single  pair  be 
improbable  to  the  historian,  and  indifferent  to  the  anthro- 
pologist, it  is  a  point  of  vital  importance,  however,  to  the 
orthodox  theologian.  Reason  has  long  protested  against 
the  doctrine  that  all  Adam^s  offspring  have  been  made 
liable  to  eternal  damnation,  for  the  guilt  which  they 
contracted  by  his  fall.  The  allegation  that  "  the  cove- 
nant being  made  with  him  as  a  public  person,  not 
for  himself  only  but  for  his  posterity,  all  mankind  de- 
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scending  from  him  by  ordinary  generation,  sinned  in  him 
and  fell  with  him  in  that  first  transgression/^  has  been 
met  by  the  reply  that  the  history,  even  taken  literally, 
says  nothing  whatever  of  this  federal  capacity  of  Adam,  or 
of  his  posterity  being  implicated  in  his  transgression. 
And  the  moral  sense  of  reflecting  men  has  revolted  in 
all  ages  from  the  notion,  that  the  human  race  could  be 
bound  to  the  remotest  times,  and  in  the  penalty  of  "  most 
grievous  torments  of  soul  and  body,  without  intermission, 
ill  hell  fire,  for  ever/^  by  a  compact  made  without  their  know- 
ledge or  concurrence.  These  couoiderations  have  gra- 
dually weakened  the  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  and  the  consequent  liability  of  man  to  the  eternal 
wrath  and  curse  of  Ood.  It  is  seldom  presented  now, 
except  by  coarse  preachers  to  coarse  audiences,  in  the 
form  in  which  we  have  quoted  it  above  from  the  Assembly's 
Catechism.  But  the  foundation  is  not  only  weakened, 
it  is  utterly  taken  away,  if  the  human  race  did  not  actually 
originate  from  a  single  pair.  Like  a  pyramid  placed  upon 
its  apex,  the  whole  cumbrous  pile  of  orthodox  theology, 
whether  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican  or  Calvinistic,  rests  upon 
Adam.  If  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  whole  human 
race  was  represented  by  a  single  individual,  the  question 
whether  the  covenant  w  as  made  with  him  as  a  public  person 
or  not,  falls  to  the  ground.  Even  the  refined  criticisms  of 
Dr.  Taylor,  designed  to  show  that  we  sufter  as  the  con- 
sequence, but  not  as  the  punishment  of  Adam's  guilt, 
will  be  no  longer  needed,  in  order  to  clear  the  Divine 
character  from  the  imputation  of  the  most  odious  in- 
justice. Take  away  the  personality  of  Adam  and  the 
historical  reality  of  the  Fall,  and  the  whole  edifice  of 
dogma  crumbles  at  once  into  ruin.  We  may  expect 
therefore  that  the  attempt  to  call  them  in  question  will  be 
bitterly  reseuted. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  why  we  have  confined  this 
notice  of  Dr.  Prichard's  work  to  its  bearing  on  history  and 
theology.  It  would  have  been  beyond  our  scope  to  have 
examined  the  vast  mass  of  ethnographical  matter  which  he 
has  collected,  and  superfluous  to  have  endeavoured  to 
justify  the  opinion  formed  of  his  Researches,  not  only  iu 
England  but  throughout  Europe,  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able productions  of  modern  scientific  literature. 
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Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  the  Most  Noble  Richard 
Marquess  Wellesley,  ^c,  ^c.  By  Robert  R.  Pearce,  Esq, 
Bentley.  1846. 

Those  who  write  the  lives  of  statesmen  or  soldiers  must 
always  find  it  difficult  to  separate  the  functions  of  the 
biographer  from  those  of  the  historian.  The  deeds  of  their 
hero  belong  to  the  historian^  in  virtue  of  their  intrinsic 
importance,  and  they  belong  to  the  biographer^  as  mani- 
festations of  character.  The  difi^erence  is  simply  this :  the 
historian  cares  nothing  for  individual  character,  except  so 
far  as  that  may  throw  light  on  great  national  transactions ; 
the  biographer  cares  nothing  for  occurrences,  except  so 
far  as  these  may  throw  light  on  the  individual  character. 

There  are  some  men  whose  actions  interest  us  for  no 
other  reason  but  because  they  are  theirs, — because  we  are 
interested  in  the  man,  and  delight  to  hear  of  anything  that 
is  characteristic  of  him.  Such  men  are  the  true  subjects 
of  biography.  In  writing  of  such,  it  matters  not  whether 
the  deeds  to  be  recorded  are  memorable  or  insignificant  in 
themselves.  A  life  of  Shakspere  would  be  none  the 
worse,  for  its  dealing  in  paltry  farmhouse  or  alehouse  busi- 
ness and  table-talk  :  a  life  of  Milton  would  be  none  the 
better,  for  having  its  scenes  laid  in  the  Council-chamber 
of  Cromwell.  But  such  men  are  rare.  The  number  of 
those,  for  whose  characters  we  feel  the  true  biographical 
interest, — an  interest  which  merges  the  acts  in  the  man, — 
cannot  be  very  large.  To  excite  such  an  interest,  there 
must  be  some  great  force  of  intellect,  some  unusual  gift  of 
imagination,  fancy,  or  passion,  some  remarkable  goodness, 
some  noble  self-devotion, — ^in  a  word,  something  which  it 
is  good  to  know,  that  men  may  think  more  highly,  more 
kindly,  or  more  justly,  of  their  common  nature. 

Now,  with  every  respect  for  the  merits  of  the  Marquess 
Wellesley,  we  are  not  disposed  to  rank  him  with  men  of 
this  class.  Genius  he  had  none :  his  mind  was  not  re- 
markable for  strength,  versatility,  or  largeness  :  his  virtues 
were  not  above  the  ordinary  pitch.  There  is  nothing  in 
his  character  to  dazzle  the  imagination,  or  very  forcibly  to 
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interest  the  heart.  He  was  a  man  great  by  position^ 
rather  than  intrinsically  great.  It  was  his  fortune  to  act 
a  conspicuous  part^  and  he  acted  it  well :  but  thousands^ 
equally  meritorious,  pass,  day  after  day,  from  the  perform- 
ance of  equally  arduous  tasks,  into  oblivion.  If  the  one 
be  remembered,  and  the  rest  forgotten,  it  is  not  that  his 
merit  was  greater,  but  that  the  business  he  was  employed 
in  was  more  memorable. 

The  work  before  us,  then,  is  not  so  much  of  biographical, 
as  of  historical  interest.  It  is  valuable,  chiefly  for  the  in* 
sight  which  it  afibrds  us  into  the  working  of  the  tnachiue 
of  government,  at  home,  and,  still  more,  in  India.  It  is 
history  under  the  disguise  of  biography.  This  method  of 
treating  the  subject  certainly  has  its  advantages.  The 
professed  historian,  who  must  select  a  point  of  view  from 
which  he  can  survey  a  wide  field,  and  represent  its  several 
parts  in  their  due  proportions,  must  needs  stand  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  lose  sight  of  many  details.  The  historical 
biographer  offers  us  but  a  partial  view ;  but  then  he  brings 
us  closer,  and  gives  us  a  minuter  and  perhaps  a  more  cor- 
rect representation  of  that  portion  which  lies  within  his 
range.  In  this  respect,  the  value  of  the  biography  is  in- 
dependent of  the  character  of  its  subject.  We  may  use 
the  mind  of  Lord  Wellesley  simply  as  the  astronomer  uses 
his  telescope  :  we  may  look  through  it  at  the  objects  to- 
wards which  it  is  turned.  And,  this  being  premised,  the 
reader  will  be  prepared  to  pardon  us,  if,  in  the  present  no- 
tice, he  shall  find  the  Marquess  himself  left  a  little  too 
often  out  of  sight. 

The  names  of  Wellesley  and  Wesley  are  both  suflSciently 
well-known ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  the  one 
is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  other,  and  that  the  founder 
of  Methodism  and  the  conqueror  at  Waterloo  originally 
spelt  their  names  alike,  and  were  descended,  not  very  re- 
motely, from  a  common  stock.  It  was  by  mere  accident 
that  the  careers  of  these  two  remarkable  men  diverged  so 
widely.  The  father  of  the  one,  and  the  grandfather  of  the 
other,  were  private  gentlemen  of  slender  fortime.  The 
head  of  the  liouse  was  an  old  man  and  childless;  and  those 
estates,  which  eventually  paved  the  way  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  family,  were  first  offered  to 
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a  member  of  the  English  branch.  The  story  is  told  in 
Southey's  Life  of  Wesley. 

"While  Charles  Wesley  was  at  Westminster  under  his 
brother,  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune  in  Ireland,  and  of 
the  same  family  name,  wrote  to  the  father,  and  inquired 
of  him  whether  he  had  a  son  named  Charles ;  for,  if  so,  he 
would  make  him  his  heir.  Accordingly,  his  school  bills, 
during  several  years,  were  discharged  by  his  unseen  name- 
sake. At  length  a  gentleman,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  this  Mr.  Wesley,  called  upon  him,  and  after  much 
converssttion  as  Red  him  if  he  was  willing  to  accompany 
him  to  Ireland.  The  youth  desired  to  write  to  his  father 
before  he  could  make  answer.  The  father  left  it  to  his  own 
decision  ;  and  he,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  fair  prospects 
which  Christ-Church  opened  to  him,  chose  to  stay  in  Eng- 
land. John  Wesley,  in  his  account  of  his  brother,  calls 
this  a  fair  escape ;  the  fact  is  more  remarkable  than  he  was 
aware  of,  for  the  person  who  inherited  the  property  in- 
tended for  Charles  Wesley,  and  who  took  the  name  of 
Wellesley  in  consequence,  was  the  first  Earl  of  Momington, 
grandfather  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Had  Charles  made  a  different  choice,  there 
might  have  been  no  Methodists,  the  British  empire  in  India 
might  still  have  been  menaced  from  Seringapatam,  and  the 
undisputed  tyrant  of  Europe  might  at  this  time  have  in- 
sulted and  endangered  us  on  our  own  shores." — Vol.  i. 
pp.  10,  11. 

Old  Mr.  Wesley  seems  to  have  found  some  difiiculty  in 
procuring  an  heir.  Unlike  Mr.  Dickens's  Chuzzlewit,  whose 
wealth  only  revealed  to  him  the  baseness  of  his  cousinhood, 
Mr.  Wesley  gained  from  his  position  a  view  of  the  brighter 
side  of  human  nature.  His  kinsman  Charles  remained 
faithful  to  his  career,  took  holy  orders,  and  became  John 
Wesley's  most  valuable  auxiliary.  Nor  was  the  old  man 
more  successful  in  his  application  to  the  Irish  family ;  to 
whom  he  made  the  same  offer  in  favour  of  one  of  the  sons, 
an  ensign  in  the  army.  The  young  Irishman  declared  he 
should  be  ashamed  to  quit  the  army  during  time  of  war. 
Here  the  matter  rested  :  Mr.  Wesley  never  renewed  his 
intercourse ;  and  the  family  were  left  to  suppose  that  their 
cadet  had  disinherited  himself.  But,  when  Mr.  Wesley  died. 
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it  appeared  from  his  will  that  the  youth's  conduct  had  only 
increased  his  esteem  :  he  left  him  his  sole  heir.  The  pro- 
perty was  extensive,  and  the  bequest  was  the  foundation  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  CoUey-Wesley,  or,  as  they  are  now  to 
be  called,  the  Wellesley,  family.  The  second  heir,  a  man 
of  great  ability,  obtained  the  title  of  Earl  of  Mornington ; 
and,  dying  when  his  eldest  son  was  just  come  of  age,  left, 
to  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  the  dignity  of  an  Irish  peer, 
an  estate  deeply  mortgaged,  and  a  load  of  unpaid  debts. 

Richard  Wellesley  had  already  honourably  distinguished 
himself  at  school  and  college.  His  high  spirit  had  indeed 
led  to  his  expulsion  from  Harrow  School,  by  making  him 
a  ringleader  in  a  dangerous  riot ;  but  this  youthful  fault 
had  been  retrieved  at  Eton,  where  he  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  first  classical  scholars  of  his  day.  His  contri- 
butions to  the  Mu8(B  Etonenses  are  still  read  and  admired 
by  those  who  have  a  taste  for  such  things.  At  Oxford,  he 
maintained  the  reputation  he  had  carried  with  him ;  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  those  scholarly  tastes  and  accom- 
plishments, which  were  a  constant  source  of  enjoyment  to 
him  through  life.  Lord  Brougham  tells  us  that  hiis  friend's 
model  in  oratory  was  Demosthenes,  and  that  he  was  fami- 
liar with  the  De  Corona,  and  was  accustomed  to  exalt  that 
noble  work  of  genius  at  the  expense  of  the  orations  of 
Cicero. 

Lord  Momington's  position  natiu^lly  impelled  him  to- 
wards a  political  career.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  only  course 
of  life  that  could  enable  him  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his 
title,  unsupported  as  it  was  by  any  large  hereditary  for- 
tune :  it  was  suited  to  his  taste  and  capacity ;  it  promised 
to  gratify  that  thirst  for  distinction,  which  is  the  sure  com- 
panion of  academical  successes  ;  and,  in  those  days,  even 
more  than  the  present,  it  was  a  career  that  lay  levelled  and 
smoothed  for  any  member  of  the  aristocracy.  He  soon 
began  to  speak  in  the  L*ish  House  of  Lords,  and,  before 
long,  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  debates.  His  early 
speeches,  we  are  told,  were  carefully  written,  polished,  and 
elaborated  j  and  they  were  set  off  to  advantage  by  a  grace- 
ful, though  at  first  somewhat  too  theatrical,  delivery,  and 
a  clear  and  manly  voice.  We  have  his  picture  drawn  by 
Sheridan,  who  thus  describes  one  of  his  most  successful 
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efforts : — "  He  remembered/'  said  Mr.  Sheridan^  *'  to  have 
seen  the  Noble  Lord^  with  the  same  sonorous  voice,  the 
same  placid  countenance^  in  the  same  attitude^  leaning 
gracefully  upon  the  table^  and  giving  an  account^  firom 
shreds  and  patches  of  Brissot^  that  the  French  republic 
would  last  but  a  few  months  longer/' — Vol.  i.  p.  115.  The 
young  nobleman  was  listened  to  with  great  favour  in  the 
House  of  Lords^  and  was  soon  encouraged  to  aspire  to  more 
than  a  provincial  triumph.  Quitting  the  narrow  field  of 
Irish  politics^  he  sought  a  seat  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons ;  and  his  wish,  in  those  days  of  pocket  boroughs^ 
was  readily  gratified.  Lord  Momington  arrayed  himself 
under  the  banner  of  Pitt,  and  soon  displayed  a  very  pro- 
mising degree  of  ability;  which  his  chief,  who  was  not 
overburdened  at  that  time  with  talented  supporters,  speedily 
rewarded  with  some  subordinate  appointments  in  the 
ministry. 

Lord  Momington's  first  great  speech  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  which  established  his  reputation,  is 
given  at  full  length  by  his  biographer,  from  a  report 
corrected  by  the  Earl  himself.  It  is  interesting,  as  the 
early  effort  of  a  man  who  afterwards  became  distinguished. 
In  estimating  its  value,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that 
parliamentary  speaking  was  in  that  day  a  very  different 
business  from  what  it  is  now.  At  present,  the  speaker 
addresses  a  somewhat  business-like  assemblv.  and  also 
])ears  in  mind  that  he  is  in  fact  speaking  to  the  reporters 
and  the  pubUc ;  he  aims  at  influencing  pubUc  opinion ; 
and  hence  a  certain  practical  style — a  mode  of  speaking 
that  really  appeals  to  the  understanding.  Half  a  century 
ago,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  parliamentary  speech 
— unless  in  a  very  few  exceptional  cases — produced,  and 
was  expected  to  produce,  no  political  effect  whatever.  No 
speaker  hoped  to  gain  a  single  vote  by  his  arguments,  and 
would  be  still  less  apt  to  think  of  gaining  the  opinions  of 
the  public;  at  all  events,  such  hopes  would  be  too  faint 
and  chimerical  to  influence  his  manner  of  speaking.  It 
was  not  the  cause,  but  the  speaker,  that  was  to  be  the 
gainer  by  the  speech.  Men  spoke  to  display  their  talents, 
to  gain  influence,  places,  reputation,  or  popularity.  Their 
business  was  to  amuse  or  interest  their  hearers ;  and,  as 
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they  spoke  to  gentlemen  and  scholars^  they  naturally 
sought  for  their  applauses  by  an  emulation  of  the  great 
orators  of  antiquity.  The  graces  of  diction  and  delivery 
were  sedulously  cultivated.  Solid  facts^  and  the  plain 
tones  of  manly  feeling,  that  go  to  the  heart  with  no  aid  of 
elocution,  were  laid  aside  as  out  of  place.  Thus  there 
grew  up  a  somewhat  factitious  and  artificial  style  of  oratory. 
While  the  few  great  minds — the  Pitts,  Burke,  and  Pox, 
appeared  to  advantage  in  this  stately  robe  of  the  rheto- 
rician, ordinary  men  were  in  danger  of  making  themselves 
ridiculous ;  not  indeed  by  faults  of  taste,  but  by  habitually 
using  a  force  and  pomp  of  language  which  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  thought.  This  tendency  is  very  observable 
in  Lord  Momington's  early  speeches.  He  thought  it 
right  to  express  everything  strongly,  energetically,  and  as 
Demosthenes  would  have  expressed  it.  Unfortunately,  the 
energy  was  only  in  the  language ;  there  was  not  force 
of  thought,  or  depth  of  feeUng  to  correspond.  In  such 
cases,  the  language  produces  the  effect  of  affectation ;  as 
the  speaker  warms,  the  hearer  grows  cold ;  there  is  an 
instinct  teaches  him  that  the  heart  does  not  move  with  the 
lipsj  that  the  speaker^s  energy  is  unreal  and  insincere; 
and  he  disdains  to  have  his  passions  treated  as  an  instru- 
ment on  which  the  placid  performer  may  '^  play  what  stops 
he  please.^^  Lord  Momington^s  speech,  however,  was 
upon  a  subject  that  must  have  aroused  some  natural 
warmth.  It  was  his  part  to  dilate  on  the  excesses  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  necessity  of  making  vigorous 
efforts  in  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  had  the  easy 
and  pleasant  task  to  prove  the  national  enemy  in  the 
wrong.  The  same  emotions  which  had  inspired  Burke^s 
magnificent  invective  on  the  regicides,  arrayed  themselves 
in  his  cause.  His  speech,  therefore,  which  was  entirely  in 
the  prevalent  taste,  was  received  very  favourably,  was 
distinguished  by  being  answered  by  Sheridan,  and  was 
published  as  a  pamphlet,  and  much  read. 

For  some  years  Lord  Mornington  continued  to  hold 
subordinate  offices  in  Pittas  ministry.  During  this  pro- 
bation he  gradually  gained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  premier,  who  discovered  in  him  great  aptitude  for 
business,  and  a  rare  and  most  valuable  combination  of 
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judgment  and  decision.  He  at  length  gave  his  young 
supporter  a  distinguishing  proof  of  confidence  in  promoting 
him  from  the  comparatively  humble  posts  he  had  filled^  to 
the  responsible  station  of  Governor-General  of  India ;  the 
resignation  of  Sir  John  Shore  having  left  it  vacant. 

The  seven  years^  administration  of  Lord  Mornington  is 
the  era  from  which  we  must  date  the  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain  in  India.  Up  to  that  time  the  British  power  was 
but  one  of  three  dominant  sovereignties,  and  was  to  all 
appearance  the  weakest  of  the  three.  Nominally,  the  East 
India  Company  held  sovereign  sway  in  one  district  only, 
the  country  conquered  by  CHve,  that  is  to  say,  the  three 
provinces  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar,  watered  by  the 
Ganges,  and  forming  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
peninsula;  to  which  must  be  added  a  narrow  slip  ex- 
tending along  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Orissa,  called  the 
Northern  Circars.  We  thus  occupied  a  continuous  but 
straggling  territory,  comprehending  a  long  line  of  coast  on 
the  east,  but  scarcely  penetrating  inland,  except  in  the 
direction  opened  by  the  waters  of  the  Ganges.  It  was  the 
most  rich,  but  also  the  most  exposed  and  unprotected  por- 
tion of  Hindostan.  We  had  also  our  factories  and  com- 
mercial settlements  on  both  lines  of  coast^  each  of  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  little  precarious  sovereignty, 
extending  a  few  miles  into  the  interior.  Of  these,  the 
settlements  on  the  western  coast,  where  we  had  been  met 
from  the  beginning  by  a  more  warlike  population,  had 
never  been  very  thriving.  We  had  been  expelled  from 
Surat,  the  earliest  station  of  the  Company^s  trade ;  and 
the  town  and  island  of  Bombay  wa;s  almost  all  the  footing 
we  held.  On  the  east,  however,  the  settlement  at  Madras 
liad  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  considerable 
accession  to  the  British  power  by  reducing  the  sovereign 
of  the  small  district  of  the  Carnatic  to  become  our  depen- 
dant and  tributary.  Such  was  the  position  in  which  Lord 
Mornington  found  the  British  power  on  his  arrival  in 
India.  At  his  departure  he  left  it  nominally  ruler  of  the 
largest  portion  of  Hindostan,  and  virtually  ruler  of  the 
whole. 

The  causes  which  brought  about  so  great  a  revolution 
in  so  short  a  time,  are  not  to  be  looked  for  solely,  nor  even 
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principally,  in  the  character  of  Lord  Momington,  or  the 
great  soldier  that  served  under  him.  The  military  supe- 
riority of  the  British  over  the  native  armies  had  been 
established  long  before.  The  discovery  made  at  Plassy, 
that  an  Indian  army  was  a  mob,  had  been  repeatedly  con- 
firmed. Yet,  since  the  days  of  Clive,  the  progress  of  the 
British  power  had  been  inconsiderable;  a  long  season  of 
apparent  torpor  preceded  the  sudden  and  brilliant  revival 
under  Lord  Momington.  In  fact,  there  were  influences 
at  work,  not  under  the  Qovernor-GeneraFs  control,  but 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  if  we  would  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  his  services. 

In  the  first  place,  the  anarchy  which  followed  the  fall  ot 
the  Mogul  empire  may  be  said  to  have  about  this  time 
reached  its  climax.  When  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company  first  obtained  permission  to  erect  factories  on 
these  coasts,  they  found  the  whole  of  Hindostan  subject, 
or  apparently  subject,  to  the  rule  of  a  single  potentate. 
It  is  true  that  the  august  and  formidable  appearance  of  the 
Great  Mogul  even  then  was  little  better  than  a  delusion. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  empire  has  often  been 
likened  to  that  of  the  Roman ;  but  the  comparison  seems 
not  very  just.  The  Moguls  themselves  may  rather  be  said 
to  have  filled  the  parts  of  the  Huns  and  Goths.  Warlike 
and  unsettled  tribes  from  central  Asia,  of  the  same  Tartaric 
race  that  still  occupies  the  throne  of  China,  they  had  been 
allured  by  the  wealth  of  the  timid  Hindoos,  had  overrun 
the  Peninsula  with  little  opposition,  and  everywhere  esta- 
blished themselves  as  rulers.  There  is  a  striking  similarity 
between  the  irruptions  of  barbarians  from  Germany  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  these  from  Tartary  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth.  The  process  is  precisely  identical. 
A  tribe  or  band  descends  the  mountains,  stops  at  the  first 
great  city,  which  holds  out  a  promise  of  plunder,  seizes 
all  it  can,  establishes  its  leader  on  the  throne,  and  settles 
there,  compelling  the  womanish  natives  to  till  the  fields, 
and  do  the  work  of  slaves  for  them.  But  the  conquerors 
are  not  left  long  in  repose.  A  new  swarm  from  the  north 
follows  in  its  track,  is  again  tempted  by  the  sight  of  flocks 
and  herds,  and  tries  its  strength  in  battle  with  its  fore- 
runner.    The  vanquished  go  southward  in  quest  of  new 
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homes.  Again  and  again  the  process  is  repeated.  For 
years^  perhaps  for  generations^  the  unhappy  natives  are 
afflicted  with  arrivals  of  fresh  and  hungry  masters.  All  is 
movement ;  no  settled  form  of  government^  no  established 
laws^  nothing  but  the  law  of  the  stronger.  When  the 
invading  hordes  have  spread  themselves  over  the  territory^ 
and  are  stopped  by  the  sea^  the  wave  of  invasion  recoils. 
For  awhile  the  struggle  for  supremacy  becomes  now  more 
serious^  as  the  defeated  have  nowhere  to  betake  themselves 
to.  At  length  the  contest  begins  to  wear  itself  out; 
repeated  struggles  tend  to  centralize  power;  the  tribes 
find  it  necessary  to  combine  themselves  for  defence  or 
attack ;  the  sovereignty  goes  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands^ 
till  at  length  some  one  ruler^  more  powerful  or  more 
ambitious  than  his  neighbours^  gains  a  short-lived  ascen- 
dancy^ and  gives  a  momentary  solidity  and  unity  to  a  vast 
extent  of  territory.  Such  is  the  history  of  Europe^  from 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 
Such  is  the  history  of  India^  from  Baber  to  Aurungzebe. 
The  same  words  serve  to  describe  both. 

But  the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars  led  to  very  different 
results  from  those  of  the  Germanic  tribes.  The  fusion 
of  conquerors  and  conquered  was  much  less  complete ;  to 
speak  more  precisely,  no  fusion  took  place.  In  the  West, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Boman  world  soon  began  to 
exert  a  powerful  influence  over  their  new  masters ;  they 
converted  them  to  their  religion ;  they  civilized  them ; 
they  taught  them  laws,  letters,  and  arts;  and  thus  by 
degrees  established^  amidst  the  profound  diversity  of  race 
and  mode  of  living,  a  certain  community  of  ideas,  which 
at  length  grew  into  a  community  of  national  character. 
In  the  East,  the  Hindoo  people  and  the  Mussulman  con- 
querors had  absolutely  nothing  in  common.  The  monarch 
despised  the  religion  of  his  people ;  the  people  hated  that 
of  their  monarch.  Attempts  were  repeatedly  made  to 
suppress  the  Hindoo  idolatry,  and  establish  the  purer 
worship  of  Islam ;  again  and  again  the  baffled  ruler  was 
driven  back  to  a  contemptuous  toleration.  The  ancient 
civilization  of  India,  the  division  into  castes,  penetrating 
every  household,  and  enslaving  minds  from  the  cradle, 
wielded  its  pernicious  influence  unchecked.     The  Mogul 
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chiefs  held  their  places  solely  by  military  force :  they 
made  no  progress  towards  obtaining  the  esteem  or  affection 
of  their  subjects.  They  were  aliens  in  blood,  aliens  in 
language,  aliens  in  religion,  and  such  to  all  appearance 
they  might  have  remained  for  ever. 

Such  a  state  of  things  evidently  gave  no  promise  of 
stabiUty.  When  the  people  viewed  their  rulers  simply 
as  so  many  foreign  plunderers,  using  their  superior  force 
only  to  oppress,  they  would  be  apt  to  stand  neutral  in 
every  revolution,  and  to  look  on  cahnly  whilst  their  tyrants 
quarrelled  amongst  themselves.  The  Mogul  coidd  reckon 
on  the  obedience  of  his  deputies  and  servants  so  far,  and  so 
far  only,  as  he  could  compel  it  by  his  own  immediate  Mus- 
sulman forces.  Accordingly,  when  the  extent  of  Aurung- 
zebe^s  dominions  made  it  necessary  to  parcel  out  the 
distant  provinces  amongst  viceroys,  it  was  everywhere 
found  a  most  diflScult  task  to  prevent  those  viceroys  from 
becoming  independent  princes.  During  Aurungzebe's 
lifetime  his  vigour  kept  his  dominions  entire,  but  it  was 
by  means  of  continual  exertion.  After  his  death  his  de- 
scendants, reared  in  the  enfeebling  atmosphere  of  a  court, 
found  the  task  far  too  much  for  them.  The  Viceroys, 
Subahdars  or  Nabobs  were  not  content  to  claim  a  life- 
tenure  of  their  offices,  they  ti*ansmitted  them  to  their  sons, 
and  by  degrees  became  virtually  independent,  and  laughed 
at  the  pretensions  of  the  Emperors  at  Delhi.  Every  able 
and  active  Viceroy  of  a  feeble  Emperor  had  it  in  his  power 
to  become  the  founder  of  a  dynasty.  The  sons  of  such  a 
man,  sinking  by  the  fatal  self-indulgence  of  savages  into 
effeminacy  and  imbecility,  sometimes  turned  the  balance 
of  weakness  in  favour  of  the  Court  at  Delhi ;  but  in  that 
case  some  able  Vizier,  or  some  ambitious  brother  or  uncle, 
would  step  in  and  add  to  the  confusion.  Another  great 
cause  of  instability  was  the  want  of  a  steady  rule  of  here- 
ditary succession.  Every  Eang  or  Viceroy  nominated  his 
successor,  with  no  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  eldest ;  if 
any  one  felt  aggrieved  he  appealed  to  arms,  and  the  death 
of  a  ruler  was  almost  invariably  the  signal  for  the  appear- 
ance of  some  half  dozen  candidates  for  the  vacancy,  each  with 
an  equally  plausible  title,  and  each  with  a  band  of  greedy 
followers.    The  break  up  of  the  Tartaric  sway  in  India 
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from  internal  causes   alone^  was  as  rapid  and  complete 
as  had  been  its  growth. 

Bapid  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  accelerated  by  attack 
from  without.  Tribes  of  Hindoo  mountaineers,  originally 
driven  by  their  oppressors  from  their  fertile  and  pleasant 
seats,  and  forced  to  confront  hardships,  and  learn  the  arts 
of  warfare  and  marauding,  began  now  to  find  out  the  weak- 
ness of  their  ancient  conquerors.  The  Mahrattas,  descend- 
ing from  the  hilly  regions  that  skirt  the  whole  western 
coast  of  Hindostan,  ravaged  the  low  countries,  beat  off 
the  Mussulman  troops  sent  to  meet  them,  and  at  length 
growing  bolder  and  bolder  in  their  forays,  carried  terror  to 
the  very  gates  of  Calcutta.  They  made  themselves  per- 
manent masters  of  a  large  territory  in  the  interior;  Delhi 
itself,  the  capital  of  the  Mogul,  at  last  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  the  descendant  of  Aurungzebe  was  driven  into  exile. 
The  Afghauns  made  frequent  incursions  from  the  mountain 
regions  in  the  North,  and  though  they  cannot  be  said  to 
have  gained  any  permanent  footing  in  Hindostan,  their 
irresistible  onslaughts,  like  those  of  the  Danes  in  Britain, — 
spread  through  the  whole  Peninsula  a  feeling  of  ahurm 
and  insecurity. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Indian  governments  upon 
Lord  Momington's  accession ;  a  state  obviously  most  fa- 
vourable  to  the  extension  of  British  power.  Not  less 
favourable  to  the  same  object  was  the  footing  on  which  the 
British  Establishments  in  India  had  recently  been  placed. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  slow  and  almost  imperceptible 
progress  of  British  ascendancy,  from  the  days  of  Clive  and 
Hastings  to  that  of  Lord  Mornington,  and  its  rapid  growth 
under  the  latter,  are  both  attributable  in  great  measure  to 
causes  that  had  their  origin  in  Great  Britain.  So  long  as 
the  British  in  India  were  simply  the  servants  of  a  trading 
Company,  their  operations  were  feeble.  Their  masters 
were  too  intent  on  immediate  pecuniary  gain,  to  trouble 
themselves  about  any  enlarged  or  far-sighted  policy.  They 
were  too  jealous  of  power  to  entrust  much  to  their  servants. 
They  had  a  dislike  to  the  centralizing  of  authority.  They 
did  not  consider  how  necessary  it  is,  when  rule  is  delegated 
to  a  distance,  to  entrust  the  delegate, — so  long  as  he  is 
tmsted  at  all, — with  enough  of  arbitrary  power  to  give  to  his 
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acts  the  harmony  and  consistency  of  a  single  mind.  Their 
system  was  preposterous.  They  had  three  chief  posts^  or 
Presidencies^  and  each  was  in  a  great  degree  independent : 
each  could  levy  war^  and  make  peace^  and  sign  treaties^ 
and  enter  into  aUiances  defensive  or  offensive^  without 
leave  asked  of  the  others.  To  the  Presidency  of  Calcutta^ 
however,  was  given  a  certain  controlling  power,  just  enough 
to  embroil  it  with  the  rest,  and  be  a  perpetual  source  of 
embarrassment.  It  happened,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  the  Presidency  of  Calcutta,  and  one  of  the  subordinate 
Councils,  both  carried  on  negotiations  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  same  native  prince,  and  on  the  same  subject,  but 
without  concert,  even  without  each  other's  privity,  and 
with  entirely  different  views  and  results.  This  was  not  all. 
The  President  in  each  of  these  divisions  was  nothing  more 
than  the  chairman  of  a  Council,  with  no  other  advantage  over 
his  fellow-members  than  a  casting-vote.  He  might  be  in 
a  minority,  as  Hastings  was  for  a  long  time;  and  then  he 
was  not  merely  a  nullity,  but  was  compelled  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  acts  which  he  disapproved  of,  and  had  voted 
against.  Worse  still,  the  parties  in  the  Council  might  be 
so  evenly  balanced,  that  the  President  should  find  himself 
in  the  majority  to-day,  and  to-morrow  in  the  minority ; 
and  thus  it  might  be  his  business  to  undo  in  one  day  what 
he  had  done  the  day  before.  Such  was  the  machinery  for 
conducting  the  government  of  a  country,  in  which,  above 
all  things,  vigour  and  steadiness  were  requisite,  and  in 
times  when  orders  from  Europe  could  seldom  arrive  within 
a  year  of  the  occurrences  on  which  they  were  founded. 

All  this  was  changed  in  the  year  1784,  by  Pitt's  India 
Bill ;  which,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
virtually  transferred  the  sovereignty  of  India  from  the  Com- 
pany to  the  King's  Ministry.  A  complete  system  of  cen- 
tralization was  established.  The  Governor-General,  in 
whose  nomination  the  ministry  had  a  potential  voice,  had 
now  no  lack  of  arbitrary  power.  His  Council  could  no 
longer  control  his  acts ;  they  might  advise,  but  he  was  at 
liberty  to  follow  their  advice  or  not :  he  might  even  sys- 
tematically absent  himself  from  their  deliberations, — as 
Lord  Mornington  did, — and  leave  them  the  insipid  amuse- 
ment of  voting  disregarded  resolutions.     The  Governor- 
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Oeneral  had  absolute  control  over  the  Presidents  of  the 
other  settlements,  in  all  matters  but  what  related  purely  to 
the  local  and  internal  interests  of  each  province ;  and  in 
all  matters,  without  exception,  that  related  to  diplomacy 
and  war.  Thus  the  Gk>vemor8-6eneral,  from  being  the 
mere  upper  servants  of  a  private  company  of  merchants, 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  powerful  princes.  They  now 
might  wield  all  the  resources  of  the  British  empire;  and 
might  wield  them,  during  their  tenure  of  power,  without 
check  or  control, — excepting  only  the  control  of  orders 
from  home,  which  commonly  arrived  too  late  to  be  attended 
to,  except  as  might  be  convenient. 

This  new  constitution  had  no  sooner  come  into  opera- 
tion, but  a  new  spirit  began  to  display  itself  in  the  Anglo- 
Indian  government.     A  vigour,  unfelt  before,  was  diffused 
through  every  branch  of  the  administration ;  a  higher  tone 
was  taken  in  negociation;   and  the  petty  wars,  in  which 
the  English  happened  at  this  time  to  be  engaged,  were 
terminated  with  unexpected  rapidity  and  success.     But 
now  there  came  into  play  a  new  and  most  honourable 
hindrance  to  the  growth  of  British  ascendancy.     Public 
opinion  in  this  country  began  to  pronounce  emphatically 
in  favour  of  non-aggression.    The  crimes  of  Clive  and 
Hastings  had  inspired  a  horror  which  no  motives  of  self- 
interest,  or  vanity,  or  ambition,  could  bribe  into  silence. 
Though  the  men  had  escaped  punishment,  the  EngUsh 
people  was  resolved  to  be  no  longer  involved  in  the  infkmy 
of  such  deeds.     This  feeling  had  penetrated  the  legislative 
body;   and  it  is  indicated  by  many  of  the  provisions  in 
Fox^s  and  Pitt's  India  Bills.     It  placed  a  check  on  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  it  perhaps 
shortened  his  term  of  power,  and  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  pacific  successor.     Sir  John  Shore  was  a  very  Aber- 
deen in  his  Indian  policy ;   with  this  disadvantage,  that  he 
had  to  deal  with  men  who  always  looked  upon  moderation 
as  a  sure  sign  of  weakness,  who  proportioned  their  demands 
to  that  weakness,  and  whom  it  was  only  possible  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  justice  and  decency  by  inspiring  them 
with  a  wholesome  terror.     The  policy  and  the  tone,  which 
may  perhaps  be  wise  in  European  diplomacy,  were  quite 
out  of  place  in  treating  with  the  princes  of  India.     Shore, 
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in  Ms  honest  wish  to  shun  the  labyrinth  of  Indian  politics 
and  intrigue^  found  himself  entangled  more  than  ever;  with 
this  only  difference,  that,  where  his  predecessor  had  com- 
manded, he  was  reduced  to  expostulate.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  the  English  had  now  gone  too  far  to  recede ; 
that  their  only  choice  lay,  between  abandoning  their  domains 
in  India,  and  leaving  the  Peninsula  to  be  the  field  of  deso- 
lating warfare  among  its  contemptible  occupants, — which 
was  not  to  be  thought  of, — and,  on  the  other  hand,  assert- 
ing the  majesty  of  civilization,  and  keeping  the  peace  with 
a  strong  hand. 

The  time  at  length  came,  when  that  state  of  public  opi- 
nion, which  served  as  the  last  barrier  to  keep  the  British 
power  in  India  from  seeking  its  natural  level,  was  to  give 
way.  The  French  revolutionary  war  broke  out :  Napoleon 
led  his  victorious  troops  into  Egypt;  and,  flushed  with 
success,  boasted  that  he  would  rivfd  the  career  of  Alexander, 
and  march  through  the  heart  of  Asia  into  Hindostan.  In 
India  itself,  French  intrigue  was  everywhere  bestirring 
itself.  French  adventurers  or  emissaries  made  their  court 
with  the  native  princes,  who  employed  them  to  train  their 
forces  in  the  European  discipline.  Many  of  these  men 
were  allowed  to  organize  bands  attached  to  their  persons, 
and  whom  they  let  on  hire  to  any  prince  that  might  be  at 
war  with  his  neighbours.  Such  auxiliaries  were  too  valu- 
able not  to  be  eagerly  sought  after,  and  weU  paid :  territo- 
ries were  assigned  for  their  maintenance ;  and  their  leaders 
became  persons  of  importance  in  the  state.  Wherever 
they  went,  they  fostered  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards  the 
British.  It  may  appear  unaccountable,  that  this  peculiar 
mode  of  gaining  influence  should  be  monopolized  by  the 
French;  but  such  was  the  fact.  On  several  occasions, 
English  governors,  sensible  of  the  weight  thus  acquired  by 
their  enemies,  had  encouraged  Englishmen  to  go  as  private 
adventurers  on  the  track  of  their  rivals ;  but  all  such  ex- 
periments proved  failures.  The  French  handiness,  tact, 
and  aptitude  for  intrigue,  were  wanting ;  and  our  emissa- 
ries were  apt  to  succeed  no  further  than  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  commercial  speculations. 

Jealousy  of  the  French  triumphed  over  our  averseness 
to  aggression.     The  same  French  spirit  of  intrigue,  which. 
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in  the  days  of  Dupleix  and  Clive^  had  driven  oa  to  take  our 
first  steps  in  the  acquisition  of  Indian  territory,  now  proved 
the  occasion  of  those  measures  which  gave  us  the  supre- 
macy of  the  whole  Peninsula.  It  was  no  time  for  half- 
measures,  when  Napoleon  was  pursuing  his  career  of  rapid 
and  unchecked  conquest,  striking  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
from  their  thrones,  and  changing  dynasties  with  a  rapidity 
that  can  only  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  Asia,  and  by 
the  deeds  of  the  elder  Cyrus,  Alexander,  or  Genghis-Khan. 
When  our  own  shores  were  menaced  with  invasion,  the 
rulers  of  our  great  outlying  province  in  the  East  might 
well  look  upon  the  times  as  critical,  and  unsuited  to  ordi- 
nary scruples  and  self-restraints. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  India  when  Lord  Momington 
became  Governor-General.  The  native  governments  were 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  confusion ;  anarchy  and  absolute 
dissolution  reigned  in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula;  the 
only  semblance  of  power  was  in  the  hands  of  marauding 
tribes,  or  recent  usurpers.  Nowhere  was  to  be  found  that 
union  of  might  and  right  which  could  present  a  respectable 
front  against  attack.  Amidst  all  this  weakness,  there  was 
one  power  established  in  the  Peninsula,  which,  could  it 
but  have  its  swing,  could  at  once  overthrow  every  obstacle, 
without  so  much  as  feeling  it.  But,  —like  the  trained  ele- 
phant of  India  that  is  to  trample  the  condemned  malefactor 
to  death, — this  gigantic  force  had  been  held  back ;  at  first, 
by  the  trammels  imposed  by  the  India  House,  afterwards 
by  English  public  opinion.  These  bonds  were  now 
slackened.  The  flood,  which  had  risen  above  the  level  of 
the  plain,  and  had  been  held  in  by  artificial  dams,  was 
suddenly  let  loose  to  pursue  its  natural  course. 

All  this  is  not  to  be  understood  as  depreciating  the  ser- 
vices of  Lord  Mornington.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  the 
very  man  for  the  work  to  be  done.  A  timid,  or  irresolute, 
or  narrow-minded  man,  in  his  place,  would  have  been  un- 
equal to  the  crisis.  Great  as  was  the  power  he  wielded, 
that  power  would  undoubtedly  have  been  inefi'ectual  unless 
well-directed :  and  to  direct  it  well  required  all  the  more 
ability,  since  it  was  a  new  power,  which  had  never  yet  been 
brought  into  play,  and  the  exercise  of  which,  therefore, 
1^  as  facilitated  by  no  precedent.     But  Lord  Momington 
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wfiJB  not  the  man  to  need  precedents^  or  to  walk  timidly 
along  an  unexplored  path.  He  was  constitutionally  firm 
and  strong-willed,  and  he  was  fearless,  because  conscious 
of  integrity.  When  his  duty  called  him  to  take  unusual^ 
and  invidious,  and  even  objectionable  courses,  he  took 
them  boldly,  because  he  knew  that,  though  he  might  be 
blamed  by  others,  his  singleness  of  purpose  would  at  least 
acquit  him  to  himself.  He  had  a  rare  self-reliance,  coupled 
with  an  equally  rare  degree  of  confidence  in  those  he  se- 
lected as  bis  instruments.  And  these  qualities  were  pre- 
vented from  degenerating  into  obstinacy,  by  the  strength 
and  soundness  of  his  judgment.  Altogether,  he  was  pre- 
cisely the  man  to  wield  despotic  power  in  troubled  times. 

Lord  Momington's  political  opinions  were  such  as  natu- 
rally prompted  a  peculiar  dislike  and  dread  of  revolutionary 
France.  He  had  not  been  long  in  his  Vice-royalty,  before 
he  found  reason  to  be  on  his  guard  against  her  machina- 
tions in  India.  He  learnt  that  one  of  the  principal  Ma- 
hometan sovereigns,  the  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  who  owed 
his  crown  originally  to  British  intervention,  and  was  a 
tributary  and  dependent  of  ours,  kept  in  his  pay  a  consi- 
derable body  of  troops  under  French  command.  He  dis- 
covered that  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  most  powerful  and  able 
of  the  native  princes,  had  opened  a  negociation  with  the 
French  governor  of  the  Mauritius,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  expulsion  of  the  British  from  India.  Everywhere,  in 
short,  he  found  the  French,  and  the  friends  of  the  French, 
emboldened  by  the  wonderful  successes  of  their  country- 
men in  Europe,  and  plotting  mischief  against  their  rivals 
in  the  East. 

The  enmity  of  Tippoo  presented  a  more  serious  aspect 
than  anything  else.  This  prince  possessed  an  advantage 
which,  at  almost  .any  previous  period,  would  have  enabled 
him  to  make  himself  master  of  India :  he  was  the  able  and 
ambitious  son  of  an  able  and  ambitious  father.  The  abili- 
ties of  Hyder  Ali  had  raised  him  from  a  menial  station  to  the 
Viziership  of  the  Hindoo  kingdom  of  Mysore, — a  territory 
which  lay  too  far  to  the  South  to  have  been  penetrated  by 
the  arms  of  Aurungzebe  or  his  successors.  To  be  the  Vizier 
was  in  effect  to  be  the  monarch.  The  rightful  prince  was 
held  in  a  kind  of  honourable  captivity,  whilst  Hyder,  in 
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liis  name,  but  for  his  own  advantage^  exercised  all  the 
functions  of  royalty.  His  exertions  raised  Mysore  to  the 
rank  of  a  first-rate  power;  considerably  enlaj^ed  her  bor- 
ders ;  and  held  the  English  Presidency  of  Madras,  and  the 
Mahratta  tribes, — the  enemies  between  whom  he  lay, — ^in 
perpetual  anxiety.  All  that  Hyder  acquired  in  his  long 
reign  had  passed  quietly  to  his  son,  to  whom  he  also  be- 
queathed his  implacable  hatred  of  the  British.  Tippoo 
had  walked  in  his  father's  footsteps ;  till  at  length  he  had 
suffered  a  severe  check  from  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  cede  half  his  territory  in  order  to  save  his 
capital.  Still,  he  retained  his  treasures,  his  troops,  and  his 
fortress,  and  was  perhaps  not  so  much  weakened  as  exas- 
perated. He  was  at  peace  with  the  Mahrattas ;  the  En- 
glish were  on  ill  terms  with  them ;  and  he  reckoned  the 
times  favourable  for  a  rupture,  and  himself  still  a  match 
for  any  force  that  could  be  brought  against  him. 

The  measures  by  which  Lord  Momington  broke  the 
power  of  Mysore  have  been  the  subject  of  great  and  de- 
served praise  for  their  skill  and  energy.  He  concentrated 
all  the  British  resources  in  India ;  so  disposed  his  armies 
that  they  might  co-operate  to  the  best  advantage ;  spared 
no  exertion  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war  on  the  largest 
scale, — for  that  purpose  doing  what  no  previous  Gk)vemor 
had  ever  ventured  on, — ^unloading  the  Company^s  ships  of 
treasxu^  meant  to  be  traded  with,  and  using  it  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  campaign ;  came  personally  to  the  theatre  of 
the  war,  leaving  Bengal  in  charge  of  a  deputy ;  and,  by 
his  vigorous  and  well-timed  exertions,  inspired  confidence 
in  his  Mends,  and  terror  and  irresolution  in  his  enemies. 
Wavering  allies  were  encouraged  to  declare  themselves  on 
our  side,  or  deterred  from  declaring  themselves  against  us. 
Tippoo  himself,  it  was  remarked,  seemed  disheartened,  and 
displayed  little  of  that  rapid  energy  and  daring,  which  had 
made  him  so  formidable  in  all  previous  encounters.  The 
result  of  the  first  campaign  was  decisive.  The  sovereign 
of  Mysore  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  open  field,  and 
entrench  himself  at  Seringapatam,  and  to  rest  his  last 
hope  on  the  strength  of  the  fortress  which  he  fondly 
deemed  impregnable.  Here  he  was  to  learn  his  mistake. 
The  dogged  courage  of  the  British,  and  the  discipline  of 
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the  Sepoys^  carried  all  before  them.  Seringapatam  was 
stormed ;  and  Tippoo^  disdaining  to  survive  his  fall,  was 
killed  by  a  common  soldier  in  the  trenches.  With  him 
fell  for  ever  the  power  of  Mysore.  Resistance  ceased ;  and 
the  territory  was  parcelled  out  between  the  British  and 
their  allies ;  the  former  getting  the  lion's  share. 

This  decisive  stroke  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the 
French  party  in  India.  Lord  Mormngton  lost  no  time  in 
clearing  the  Peninsula  of  those  dangerous  intriguers.  The 
French  corps  under  the  Viceroy  of  Deccan  was  disbanded, 
the  officers  sent  to  Europe,  and  a  British  force  substituted. 
Napoleon's  dream  of  a  march  overland  to  India  was,  about 
the  same  time,  dissipated  by  his  repulse  before  Acre,  and 
the  necessity  for  his  return.  Nelson's  victories  rendered 
it  hopeless  for  the  French  to  approach  India  by  sea.  The 
fall  of  Tippoo  taught  the  Indian  princes  that  reliance  on 
France  was  vain  and  dangerous.  From  that  time,  French 
influence  in  the  East  was  at  an  end. 

Lord  Mornington  now  had  only  native  enemies  to  deal 
with.  Of  these,  there  were  none  that  could  be  consi- 
dered formidable,  except  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  These 
mountaineers, — who  presented  themselves  to  the  eyes  of 
the  dwellers  in  the  plains  as  mere  lawless  freebooters, 
who  occasionaUy  swept  over  them  in  forays,  and  either  car- 
ried off  all  they  could  lay  hands  on,  or  levied  a  heavy 
tribute  as  the  condition  of  a  brief  respite  from  attack, — 
had  by  degrees  become  numerous  and  powerful  enough  to 
be  organized  as  a  regular  state.  Their  government,  like 
that  of  the  old  Highlanders,  seems  to  have  been  based  on 
the  primitive  institution  of  clanship.  A  few  heads  of 
families  exercised  all  the  functions  of  royalty  over  their 
respective  clans,  while  they  acknowledged  an  allegiance, 
more  nominal  perhaps  than  real,  to  one  common  head, 
the  representative  of  their  original  marauding  leader.  The 
very  titles  of  these  heads  of  clans  remind  one  of  the  High- 
landers :  they  were  designated  by  their  family  name,  as. 
The  Holkar,  The  Sdndia.  The  two  just  named  were  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs :  they  held  large 
territories,  and  had  become  virtually  independent  princes. 
Still,  they  were  nominally  subjects  of  the  Mahratta  Rajah; 
and  the  English,  who  carried  into  India  a  most  misplaced 
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— yet  often  conyenient — regard  for  Western  constitutional 
forms,  no  sooner  found  these  Chiefs  preparing  to  throw 
off  their  formal  subjection,  than  they  hastened  to  take 
part  with  the  Rajah,  their  ally.  To  this,  it  would  be  ri- 
diculous to  deny  that  they  were  impelled  by  very  different 
motives  from  that  of  pure  benevolence.  Scindia  and 
Holkar  were  dangerons  to  the  peace  of  India;  and  any 
plausible  pretext  for  crushing  them  was  most  acceptable  to 
Lord  Momington.  War  was  declared.  The  mountaineers 
fought  manfully,  but  it  was  in  vain  they  struggled  against 
British  discipline  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  Those  bril- 
liant victories,  which  first  obtained  for  the  English  com- 
mander his  now  world-wide  celebrity,  effectually  crushed 
the  last  remnant  of  Indian  independence. 

Lord  Momington  now  proceeded  to  take  those  steps 
which  led  to  so  vast  an  enlargement  of  the  British  territory 
in  India;  steps  which  have  been  much  admired,  or 
violently  censured,  and  both,  we  think,  much  more  than 
they  deserve.  The  measures  in  question  were  too  easy  and 
obvious  to  deserve  the  admiration  due  to  great  efforts : 
they  were  too  beneficial  to  India  to  deserve  any  very 
serious  censure.  Large  districts,  already  under  British 
influence,  and  in  which  the  rulers  were  held  upon  their 
thrones  by  British  bayonets  only,  were  converted  nominally, 
into  what  they  had  long  been  actually, — British  posses- 
sions. It  was  done  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  It  reheved 
the  natives  from  an  intolerable  load  of  oppression  and  mis- 
government.  If  the  act  was  arbitrary,  it  was  to  a  great 
extent  justified  by  repeated  breaches  of  faith,  and  violations 
of  treaty,  on  the  part  of  the  monarchs  we  dethroned.  In 
this  manner,  Oude,  the  Camatic,  the  Deccan,  and  the 
Dooab,  became  subject  to  the  British  crown.  If,  to  these 
domains,  be  added  the  territory  gained  by  conquest  from 
Tippoo  and  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
British  dominions  in  India  were  more  than  doubled  during 
the  administration  of  Lord  Momington. 

We  may  here  quit  the  subject  of  our  Indian  wars  and 
aggressions ;  and  perhaps  an  apology  is  due  to  the  reader 
for  the  prominence  we  have  given  to  this  least  satisfactory 
portion  of  Lord  Momington's  public  life.  So  far  as  he 
himself  is  concerned,  we  are  disposed  to  acquit  him  of  the 
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guilt  of  aggressorship :  he  found  himself  already  com- 
mitted to  a  course  of  conduct  which  it  was  necessary  to 
persevere  in;  and  the  responsibility  must  rest  with  those 
whose  rapacity,  at  an  earlier  period  of  our  intercourse  with 
India,  brought  us  to  a  point  from  which  there  was  no  re- 
ceding. It  would  be  unjust,  indeed,  to  describe  the 
British  empire  in  India  as  being  entirely  founded  in  usur- 
pation and  unscrupulous  ambition :  it  was  in  some  measure 
forced  upon  us  from  the  very  beginning.  Still,  after  all 
has  been  said  in  extenuation  of  our  conduct,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  much  guilt  to  be  answered  for ;  that 
the  unasked  interference  of  the  stronger  in  the  affairs  of 
the  weaker  is  in  itself  an  injustice ;  that  the  necessity, 
which  has  been  our  constant  plea  for  each  new  step  for- 
wards, has  been  frequently  a  necessity  of  our  own  making; 
and  that  we  have  too  often  deprived  ourselves,  by  mis- 
goveniment,  of  the  right  to  use  the  best  argument  in  our 
own  favour, — the  superiority  of  British  rule  to  that  of  the 
native  princes.  All  that  can  be  said,  is,  that  there  has 
long  been  a  growing  wish, and  an  honest  endeavour,  to  atone 
for  the  misdeeds  of  the  past  by  present  amendment,  and 
provision  for  yet  further  improvement  in  time  to  come. 

In  the  eyes  of  our  posterity,  probably.  Lord  Mornington 
will  be  much  less  remarkable  as  the  aggrandizer  of  Great 
Britain  in  India,  than  as  the  first  who  attempted  to  perform 
one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  which  a  governor  owes  to  the 
governed, — that  of  Education.  Not  Seringapatam,  nor 
Oude,  nor  the  Mahrattas,  but  Fort  William  College  will 
be  remembered  to  his  praise.  It  proves  the  largeness  of 
Lord  Mornington's  views,  and  the  elevation  of  his  cha- 
racter,  that  he  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  defect  which 
lay  at  the  root  of  Indian  misgovernment, — the  want  of 
education  in  the  governors.  The  clerks  and  servants  of 
the  East  India  Company  had  insensibly  been  converted 
from  commercial  underlings  into  agents  of  government : 
they  now  filled  the  parts  of  diplomatists,  judges,  or  Secre- 
taries of  State.  Never  was  Sicily  more  at  the  mercy  of 
Verres,  than  were  the  Indian  provinces,  with  their  millions 
of  inhabitants,  at  the  mercy  of  this  handful  of  Europeans  : 
but  the  men  who  held  these  responsible  stations  had 
mostly  been  trained  for  merchants'  clerks.     Some  had 
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received  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education ;  but  they 
had  been  taken  from  school  very  early^  and  had  no  facilities 
for  completing  their  studies  in  India.  Others,  less  fortu- 
nate stiU,  had  only  received  that  no-schooling  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  a  commercial  education  :  their  parents 
had  wisely  thought  that,  as  their  sons  were  to  be  merchants, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  teach  them  things  which  it  was  not 
essential  for  a  merchant  to  know ;  they  measured  the  value 
of  education  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  infused, — letting 
the  training  and  enlargement  of  the  mind  by  study  go  for 
nothing.  Youths  thus  brought  up  were  ever  the  subjects 
of  Lord  Momington's  unqualified  pity  and  distrust.  He 
thought  their  minds  must  be  hopelessly  cramped  by  a 
course  of  training,  which,  aiming  only  to  make  merchants, 
and  often  failing  even  to  do  that,  confines  the  intellect  to 
one  set  of  ideas,  vulgarizes  the  tone  of  thought  by  con- 
centrating it  on  pecuniary  gain,  and  loses  sight  of  the 
fact  that  men  do  not  live  merely  to  make  money. 

By  way  of  remedy  for  this  state  of  things.  Lord 
Momington  resolved  to  establish  a  College  in  India,  for 
the  education  of  the  Company^s  Cadets.  To  enforce  the 
attendance  of  students,  he  made  it  imperative  on  all  who 
should  come  to  India  in  the  Company^s  service,  to  spend 
their  first  three  years  within  the  walls  of  the  College ; 
during  which  time  they  were  to  receive  the  same 
amount  of  salary  as  if  their  hours  had  been  spent  at  the 
counting-house.  By  a  slight  stretch  of  power,  the  Go- 
vernor-General even  sent  those  youths  who  were  already  in 
India,  but  had  not  been  there  three  years,  to  complete 
their  education  at  the  new  seat  of  learning  in  Calcutta. 
This  he  took  care  liberally  to  endow :  professorships  were 
established  for  most  of  the  Asiatic  languages,  as  well  as  for 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  literature  and  sciences  of 
modem  Europe.  All  was  done  on  a  great  scale,  worthy 
of  the  nation  on  whose  behalf  it  stood,  a  monument  of 
dominion  worthily  exercised. 

The  establishment  of  this  University  had  a  twofold 
operation ;  while  it  was  qualifying  young  Europeans  for 
the  posts  of  rulers,  teaching  them  the  languages  of  those 
they  were  to  govern,  the  laws  they  were  to  administer,  and 
the  religious  prejudices  they  were  to  respect,  it  was  also 
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opening  a  new  world  of  thought  to  the  natives  themselves. 
Mussulman  and  Hindoo  eagerly  flocked  to  this  fountain  of 
knowledge^  no  less  greedy  to  acquire  the  languages  of 
Europe^  and  those  dead  tongues  which  embalm  so  vast  a 
store  of  wisdom  and  poetry  and  eloquence^  than  were  their 
conquerors  to  master  the  learning  of  Hindostan.  If  this 
result  were  anticipated  by  Lord  Momington^  it  was  a 
stroke  of  profound  policy.  The  coUege^  as  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  government^  would  have  been  more  powerful 
than  the  largest  standing  army  we  could  raise.  It  is  not 
by  force  or  by  political  organization  that  institutions, 
whether  of  government  or  religion,  can  permanently 
stand  ;  if  they  are  meant  to  take  a  firm  root,  they  must  be 
woven  into  the  domestic  life,  and  mingled  with  the  daily 
concerns  and  interests  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Every 
government  is  strong  in  proportion  as  it  rests  on  ideas 
held  in  common  with  the  multitude.  The  Mussulman 
rule  in  the  East  was  transient,  because  it  was  never  thus 
brought  in  contact  with  the  people;  and  perhaps  our 
empire  in  India  will  stand  or  fi^  according  as  we  adopt  or 
reject  the  policy  in  which  Lord  Momington  took  the  first 
step. 

It  is  lamentable  that  so  noble  a  design  should  have  failed 
in  the  very  outset,  from  faults  in  the  execution.  It  has 
added  another  to  the  long  list  of  examples,  in  which  a 
large-minded  and  generous  poUcy  has  unjustly  suffered  the 
brand  of  impracticability,  from  mere  slovenliness  or  haste 
in  working  out  the  details.  Lord  Momington  indeed  was 
not  the  man  to  do  his  work  inefficiently ;  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  think  that  the  education  of  a  people  is  a  matter 
to  be  slurred  over  with  a  paltry  economy,  or  marred  by  a 
feeble  spirit  of  compromise;  but  he  was  not  sufficiently 
careful  to  avoid  exciting  a  just  and  natural  opposition  in 
those  who  could  thwart  his  designs.  Instead  of  first  seek- 
ing the  consent  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  was 
only  due  to  them,  he  erected  the  College  by  his  own  autho- 
rity, and  without  even  making  his  intentions  known  before- 
hand in  Europe.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Directors, 
with  whom  the  Governor  was  already  not  on  the  best  of 
terms,  and  who  found  themselves  thus  unceremoniously 
saddled  with  a  large  expenditure,  for  objects  which  they 
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probably  deemed  chimerical,  no  sooner  heard  of  tbe  new 
College  than  they  sent  peremptory  orders  for  its  abolition. 
Lord  Momington  was  furious;  he  remonstrated,  he 
struggled,  he  refused  to  execute  the  mandate,  he  loaded 
the  Directors  with  reproaches,  he  denounced  their  conduct 
in  public,  he  appealed  to  the  Ministry ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
He  could  only  gain  a  respite  of  two  years ;  after  which  the 
estabUshment,  which  had  already  done  so  much,  and  opened 
so  fair  a  prospect  of  good  to  come^  ceased  to  exist.  Some 
years  afterwards  indeed  the  Directors  paid  a  tardy  tribute 
to  the  justness  of  Lord  Mornington's  views,  and  in  some 
small  degree  adopted  them,  by  establishing  a  finishing 
school  for  their  Cadets  in  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  them  the  Indian  languages,  and  otherwise  quali- 
fying them  for  their  stations.  Still,  little  or  nothing  has 
yet  been  done  towards  opening,  for  the  natives  of  Hin- 
dostan,  a  way  to  the  knowledge  of  the  West. 

The  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  College  completed 
the  estrangement  between  the  Governor-General  and  the 
Directors.  It  had  begun  with  the  dissatisfaction  occasioned 
by  some  of  Lord  Mornington^s  acts  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  Directors  had  not  been  pleased  to  have  their  trading 
funds  employed  in  the  war-service,  nor  to  find  the  interests 
of  their  commerce  systematically  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground. They  were  dissatisfied  to  observe  the  Gt)vernor 
disregarding  the  ordinary  rule  in  the  promotion  of  the 
civil  servants,  which  was  the  rule  of  advancement  by 
seniority ;  and  they  complained  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  he  showed  an  undue  anxiety  to  push  forward  his  own 
friends  and  relatives.  On  this  subject  at  least  the  public 
feeling  cannot  now  be  much  on  their  side.  Few  people 
will  be  disposed  to  complain  of  the  favour  shown  to  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  which  was  the  means  of  making  his  abi- 
lities known,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  earn  that  further  pro- 
motion which  has  been  of  so  much  service  to  his  country. 
Advancement  by  seniority  has  rather  a  show  of  fairness 
than  the  reality ;  old  iucapables  are  apt  to  think  them- 
selves wronged  by  seeing  younger  men  promoted  over  their 
heads ;  but  till  there  shall  be  some  contrivance  for  reducing 
all  men^s  abilities  to  an  equal  level,  every  one  who  has  not 
the  capacity  for  a  front  place  mt^t  su^it  to  drop  into  the 
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rear.  A  rale  which  might  do  no  great  harm  so  long  as 
the  Company^s  servants  were  mere  commercial  agents, 
might  be  most  pernicious  now  they  were  become  the  instru- 
meots  of  government.  However,  the  Directors  thought 
Lord  Momington's  method  of  patronage  too  much  adapted 
to  aggrandize  his  own  importance  and  diminish  theirs. 
Besides,  they  found  his  tone  and  whole  method  of  pro- 
cedure too  independent.  Like  Lord  EUenborough,  he  was 
not  afraid  to  speak  out  in  his  despatches  to  the  India 
House,  in  a  language  which  often  irritated  the  pride  of 
those  who  still  looked  upon  the  Governor  of  India  as  a 
mere  servant  of  theirs.  This  led  to  replies  at  which  Lord 
Momington's  Irish  blood  took  fire.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  India  before  this  estrangement  began,  and  he 
had  repeatedly  tendered  his  resignation.  Till  the  Peninsula 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  quiet,  however,  he  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  remain.  But  now,  his  services  being 
no  longer  indispensable,  and  the  ministry  having  refused  to 
support  him  in  the  matter  of  the  College,  he  determined  on 
quitting  India.  In  1805,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  seven 
years.  Lord  Mornington,  now  Marquess  Wellealey  in  the 
British  peerage,  set  sail  for  England. 

From  this  point  it  may  be  said  that  Lord  Wellesley^s 
life  ceases  to  be  matter  of  historical  interest.  Abroad,  his 
individual  mind  had  coloured  the  fortunes  of  states,  and 
stamped  itself  upon  great  national  transactions.  At  home, 
he  was  but  the  subordinate  member  of  an  administration. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  character  that  qualified  him  to 
take  a  lead  in  matters  of  opinion ;  we  may  conjecture  that 
his  influence  over  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet  was  not 
great.  His  talents  of  action  were  greater  than  his  talents 
of  thought.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  beUeve  that  the 
world  is  governed  by  the  few  who  think.  *He  was  at  home 
in  the  bustle  of  Indian  warfare :  he  was  all  abroad  amidst 
that  intellectual  movement  of  the  English  people,  which,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  took  the  direction  of  politics. 
He  found  himself  struggling  with  forces  he  did  not  com- 
prehend. Comparing  himself  with  his  colleagues  of  the 
Liverpool  ministry,  and  with  his  coevsib,  statesmen  reared 
in  the  same  school  with  himself,  he  saw  himself  in  advance 
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of  them  in  liberality  of  opinion.  Comparing  himself  with 
younger  men,  and  with  that  public  opinion  which  began  to 
find  some  faint  echo  even  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  felt 
himself  constantly  dropping  further  in  the  rear.  It  is 
often  the  fate  of  the  long-lived  to  be  at  length  invested 
with  a  kind  of  monumental  interest ;  to  be  the  living 
relics  of  a  state  of  society  that  has  gone  by.  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  before  he  died  might  have  been  pointed  out  as  the 
type  of  a  class  now  extinct ;  the  hereditary  oligarch,  the 
senator  of  our  old  "  Venetian  republic.'^ 

We  cannot  quit  the  notice  of  Lord  Wellesley  without 
some  tribute  of  admiration  for  his  character  as  a  man. 
His  faults  were  such  as  are  almost  inseparable  from  that 
firm  texture  of  the  mind  to  which  he  owed  his  greatness : 
he  was  strong-willed,  a  lover  of  power,  impatient  of  oppo- 
sition, proud,   and  somewhat  irritable.     He   shared   one 
weakness — if  it  be  a  weakness  —  with  Cardinal  Wolsey  ; 
he  was  "  lofty  and  proud  to  them  that  loved  him  not :'' 
but  he  also  had  the  Cardinal's  redeeming  feature, "  to  those 
friends  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer .''  His  kindliness 
and  suavity  were  remarkable,  and  were  the  more  capti- 
vating from  being  united  to  a  lofty  integrity  which  may 
justly  be  called  chivalrous.    Placed  in  narrow  circumstances 
by  the  extravagance  of  his  father,  he  steadily  persevered  in 
a  course  of  life  that  should  enable  him  to  pay  off  debts 
which  he  was  not  bound  by  law  to  pay ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  while  his  position  in  India  made  it  easy  for  him  to 
have  amassed  wealth  by  means  that  would  have  done  him 
no  harm  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  even  refused  gains 
to  which  every  one,   except  his   own  fastidious  sense  of 
propriety,  considered  him  fairly  entitled.     The  operations 
against  Seringapatam  had  all  been  arranged  by  him ;  the 
treasure  taken  in  the  storming  of  the  fort  was  immense^ 
and  the  share  of  prize-money  allotted  to  Lord  Momington 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £100,000:  but  this  he  posi- 
tively refused  to  touch,  desiring  that  it  might  be  divided 
amongst  the  soldiers  who  had  earned  it,  in  his  opinion,  by 
endangering  their  lives  at  the  siege.     His  magnanimity  on 
this  occasion  was  the  more  conspicuous,  from  the  disgraceful 
rapacity  displayed  by  the  chief  military  officers^  who  divided 
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the  spoil  so  unfairly,  aUotting  so  undne  a  proportion  to 
themselves,  that  it  was  in  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
EngUsh  ministry  to  make  them  refund  a  portion  of  their 
unjust  gains.  Such  conduct  as  this  of  Lord  Wellesley's 
furnishes  the  best  reply  to  those  who  charge  him  with 
unworthy  motives  in  the  promotion  of  his  brothers. 
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Art.  v.— HARE'S  SERMONS  ON  THE  VICTORY 

OP  FAITH. 

The  Victory  of  Ftdih.    By  Julius  Charles  Hare,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.     1847. 

We  haye  two  objects  in  taking  op  these  remarkable  Dis- 
courses.  Tme  riews  of  the  nature  of  Faith  affect  the  es- 
sence of  practical  Religion.  Religion  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  Faith.  Its  Truths  are  revealed  to  Faith.  Its  Duties 
are  enforced  by  Faith.  Faith  animates  the  Hopes  it  whis- 
pers. "Without  Faith,  or  an  apprehension  by  the  qiiritnal 
nature  of  man  of  Ideas  and  Realities  which  Ue  beyond  the 
province  of  Demonstration,  Testimony,  and  Sensation, 
Religion  would  be  a  word  to  which  no  conceivable  mean- 
ing would  attach.  One  hears  much  ponderous  contempt 
of  what  is  called  Transcendentalism.  But  every  man  who 
believes  in  a  Grod  is  a  Transcendentalist.  His  belief  tran- 
scends the  senses  and  the  logical  intellect.  It  is  elicited 
by  the  appeal  of  God  and  His  Universe  to  the  witness 
spirit  which  the  Father  of  spirits  has  made  in  the  likeness 
of  himself.  The  attempt  to  connect  logically  a  beUef  in 
Ood  with  deductions  from  sense  or  intellect  is  to  reason  in 
a  circle.  For  Ood  is  assumed  in  the  premises.  Confidence 
in  sense  and  intellect  is  itself  an  act  of  Faith.  Whatever 
be  the  instruments  and  avenues  of  our  knowledge,  Faith 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  them  all.  Our  only  security  for 
the  reality  of  their  communications  is  our  Trust  in  God. 
The  most  irreligious  of  men  unwittingly  ground  the  cer- 
tainty of  Sense  and  Intellect  upon  a  religious  foundation, 
upon  faith  in  the  truth  and  holiness  of  the  Author  of  their 
being.  To  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  province  of 
Faith,  is  so  far  to  obliterate  or  obscure  the  very  organ  of 
revelation  in  man. — And  it  is  to  mistaken  views  of  the 
power  and  office  of  Faith  that  we  owe  the  separations 
which  divide  Christ's  Church  into  hostile,  jealous,  factions, 
and  set  men  at  enmity  with  one  another — all  whose  deepest 
and  holiest  affections  are  fixed  upon  the  same  objects,  and 
who  ought  to  be  engaged  as  fellow  workers  in  one  cause. 
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It  vf  as  a  fatal  accident  in  the  history  of  religion  that  sub- 
stituted Credo  for  Confidoy  belief  for  trust,  iutellectual  as- 
sent for  spiritual  vitality.  The  life  of  religion  in  individual 
hearts,  and  the  peace  of  Christendom,  were  both  left  be- 
hind when  the  thoughts  of  men  took  that  false  direction. 
The  Intellect  can  never  be  the  atoning,  reconciling,  prin- 
ciple even  in  man's  individual  nature.  It  is  the  trust  of 
the  Heart,  the  purpose  of  the  Will,  that  unites  the  faculties. 
Much  less  can  the  Intellect  be  the  bond  of  Unity  to  man- 
kind at  large.  A  common  aspiration  upwards,  a  common 
trust  in  the  objective  reality  of  the  revelations  of  the  human 
soul,  a  common  devotion  to  holiness  and  God — ^in  these 
men  may  be  of  one  heart.  Faith  unites  them.  On  the 
character  of  its  Faith,  depend  both  the  life  and  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Our  other  object  in  giving  some  account  of  these  Ser- 
mons is  to  direct  attention  to  the  views  entertained  by  no 
inconsiderable  section  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  which 
Archdeacon  Hare  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives. It  is  a  difficult  matter  even  to  enumerate  with 
certainty,  the  parties  of  which  the  Church  of  England  is  at 
present  composed.  Omitting  the  minor  mixtures  and 
combinations  of  tendencies  and  opinions,  the  marked  divi- 
sions are  at  least  four  in  number.  There  is  the  old  orthodox 
Churchman ;  the  modern  Evangelical ;  the  more  modem 
Puseyite :  and  a  race  of  strong  men  making  great  efforts 
for  their  freedom,  and  really  moving  with  wonderful  grace, 
vigour,  and  abandonment,  considering  that  they  know  the 
length  of  their  tether,  and  carry  fetters  on  their  limbs. 
Some  of  these  profess  a  large,  indeed  unlimited,  liberalism, 
yet,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  adopt  and  recommend  a 
conservative  policy  in  regard  to  submission  to  existing  in- 
stitutions, and  a  tacit  acceptance  of  unmanageable  creeds. 
The  anonymous  author  of  the  Vindication  of  Protestant 
Principles  is,  perhaps  from  his  concealment,  the  most  ex- 
plicit advocate  of  the  system  of  carrying  two  faces  under 
a  hood.  We  do  not  charge  him  with  direct  dishonesty. 
He  makes  an  entire  separation,  in  effect  a  dishonest  one, 
between  religious  Truth,  and  administrative  Religion,  re- 
garded as  an  organized  instrument  for  expressing  the 
worship,  and  acting  on  the  morals  of  a  Nation.     If  this 
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distinction  is  necessary,  administrative  Religion  is  Anti- 
Christ,  the  enemy  of  Truth  and  Progress, — and  the  sooner 
Churches  perish  the  hetter,  and  aU  common  worship  is 
confined  to  the  family.  Others,  of  whom  are  Arnold, 
Hampden,  Milman,  Maurice,  Trench,  Manning,  Hare, 
Tait  of  Rugby, — men  of  much  learning,  much  liberality, 
and  some  tincture  of  philosophy,  with  a  genuine  religious- 
ness of  nature, — live  and  write  contradictions  which  they 
never  attempt  to  reconcile,  and  which  from  the  open,  ud- 
hesitating,  way  in  which  they  bring  them  into  the  closest 
juxtaposition,  making  them  kiss  one  another  on  the 
meeting  pages  when  their  books  are  closed,  we  willingly 
believe  they  do  not  even  perceive.  The  contradictions  we 
speak  of,  consist  in  the  most  incongruous  mixtures  of 
spiritual  Christianity  and  dogmatic  Theology,  of  large 
principles  and  narrow  propositions,  of  Catholicity  of  temper 
and  confinement  of  view,  of  salvation  by  Faith  always  nar- 
rowed down  at  last  into  salvation  by  Doctrine.  Of  two 
pages  staring  at  one  another,  the  one  will  open  the  deepest 
fountains  of  the  religious  life,  bring  the  spiritual  nature 
into  direct  intercourse  with  Ood,  and  rest,  absolutely,  every 
thing  momentous  upon  a  heart  touched  by  the  power  of 
Christ,  as  the  Son  of  Ood  and  the  Son  of  Man,  the  image 
of  the  one,  the  perfection  of  the  other, — whilst  the  next 
page  drops  into  the  drowsiest  conventionalism,  and  with 
the  most  provoking  placidity  takes  it  for  granted  that  this 
life  of  Ood  in  the  Soul,  this  practical  devotion  to  Christ 
as  the  Image  of  the  Father  and  the  consummation  of 
humanity,  can  exist  only  in  co -existence  with  some  rootless, 
lifeless  notions,  transplanted  from  the  Schools,  respecting 
our  fallen  Nature,  and  the  necessity  for  Ood  substantially 
to  inhabit  it,  and  personally  sacrifice  Himself,  before  His 
spirit  could  raise  it  up.  You  are  first  placed  in  the  purest 
air  of  heaven,  and  when  you  begin  to  feel  it  on  your  soul, 
you  are  suddenly  forced  into  some  narrow,  stifling,  channel, 
and  quietly  assured  as  a  thing  settled  and  well  known, 
ihat>  only  through  that  choked  passage  will  it  breathe  upon 
you.  It  is  as  if  you  placed  a  man  on  a  mountain  top,  and 
left  him  for  a  few  moments  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  trans- 
figuring impressions  and  ethereal  breath,  and  then  pro- 
cfaeded  to  treat  him  as  if  it  was  a  thing  conceded  that  he 
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could  only  look  at  the  prospect  through  a  fixed  tube,  and 
take  the  air  through  aa  adulterated  pipe.  It  is  a  positive 
pain  to  accompany  these  eloquent  men  through  one  of 
their  own  books,  from  the  rapid  alternations  of  elevation 
and  bathos,  expansion  and  confinement,  exhilaration  and 
stifling,  pure  gleams  of  living  truth  and  sudden  plunges 
into  the  abysses  of  blank  dogmatism,  to  which  you  are 
successively  subjected.  Whilst  proceeding  with  your  head 
in  the  skies,  a  stupid  stumbling-block  is  thrown  before  you, 
and  you  fall  heavily  to  the  earth,  with  a  shock  that  both 
hurts  and  provokes  you.  Your  feelings  towards  your 
author  too  are  a  sore  distress ;  it  is  so  impossible  to  recon- 
cile them.  One  moment  you  are  all  veneration,  and  the 
next  all  nausea.  You  love  him,  and  you  almost  loathe 
him, — so  stolid  seem  his  inconsistencies.  You  feel  his  su- 
periority with  a  wholesome  reverence,  and  surrender  your- 
self to  be  borne  upwards  on  his  spirit,  and  by  some  unex- 
pected wheel  in  his  flight  become  painfully  sensible  of  the 
inferiority  of  his  position  to  your  own.  You  gratefuUy 
recognize  the  power  and  the  purity  of  his  nature,  but  you 
see,  when  you  least  are  looking  for  it,  that  he  is  tethered 
to  ^xed  points,  masses  of  dead  matter,  traditionary  tenets 
on  which  his  Church  is  built,  around  which  all  his  revolu- 
tions must  be  made.  We  wish  these  distinguished  men 
were  acquainted  with  this  fact,  that  they  might  take  it 
into  consideration,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  does  not  re- 
quire some  modification  of  their  syinpathies,-^of  the  arbi- 
trary and  exclusive  conjunction  which  they  always  make 
of  a  spiritual  faith  with  the  acceptance  of  traditional 
views  of  the  history  of  redemption  which,  whether  true 
or  false,  do  not  touch  the  springs  of  life.  We  ac- 
cept their  views  of  Faith,  we  are  moved  by  the  same 
aflections,  our  hearts  and  lives  are  set  upon  the  same 
objects,  our  God  is  theirs,  unmeasured  in  his  love  but 
inviolable  in  his  holiness,  our  Standard  and  Example  is 
theirs,  a  man  in  spiritual  union  with  his  Heavenly  Father : 
— our  Faith  makes  these,  living  impulses  within  us,  and 
objective  realities  without  us — but  we  cannot  in  our  own 
case  intellectually  associate  this  faith  with  some  of  their 
creeds.  Spiritually  there  is  union — ^intellectually  there  is 
diversity.     And  they  themselves  maintain  with  resistless 
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power  that  Faith  i8  not  the  assent  of  the  Intellect, — ^but 
spiritual  life  in  the  AflPections,  the  spiritnal  movement  of 
the  Will.  Will  they  persist  in  asserting,  or  rather  in 
assuming,  for  they  do  not  face  the  point,  that  spiritual 
sympathy  can  be  found  only  in  connection  with  one  set  of 
theoretical  conceptions  f  Will  they,  in  the  blind  temper 
of  schism,  make  the  faith  of  the  heart,  the  aspiration  of  the 
spirit,  the  devotion  of  the  life  to  exactly  the  same  objects, 
to  be  all  nullified  by  some  intellectual  differences  ?  Ought 
it  not  to  lead  them  to  new  reflection  that  we  accept  their 
fundamental  ideas  of  Religion,  of  the  living  relations  of  the 
soul  to  God  and  Christ,  and  question  only  some  of  the 
intellectual  forms  to  which  these  living  essences  attach  ? 
Not  that  we  think  it  necessary  that  they  should  abandon 
their  opinions,  but  only  that  they  should  be  true  to  their 
first  principles,  and  recognise  that  the  living  spirit  of 
Religion  may  in  all  its  plenitude  be  found  in  connection 
with  other  opinions, — ^that  God  and  his  Christ  act  directly 
on  the  soul,  through  its  organs  of  conscience,  and  hope, 
and  love,  and  aspiration,  and  not  through  the  intellectual 
media  of  dogmatic  conceptions.— To  Archdeacon  Hare's 
views  of  the  nature  and  province  of  Faith,  we  give  our  cor- 
dial assent,  and  we  shall  detail  his  doctrines  at  some 
length,  largely  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  extent  of  our 
agreement  in  vital  principles  with  one  in  his  position. 
There  is  a  religious  literature  proceeding  now  from  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Established  Church,  full  of  freshness,  earnest- 
ness, and  power,  an  acquaintance  with  which  will  enlarge 
the  hopes  and  sympathies  of  all  liberal  inquirers.  We 
have  already  said  that  there  is  often  a  painful  discord, 
amounting  to  obvious  contradiction,  between  the  inherited 
theology  of  its  Authors,  and  the  natural  atmosphere  of 
their  minds.  We  do  not  mean  that  their  theology  is  irre- 
concileable  with  their  spirit,  but  that  they  are  constantly 
assuming  that  the  spiritual  sympathies,  which  they  regard 
as  the  very  fountains  of  life,  cannot  co-exist  with  any  other 
theology.  We  find  ourselves  in  union  with  Archdeacon 
Hare  in  all  his  expositions  of  the  seminal  principles  of  the 
religious  life :  but  to  reconcile  this  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  essential  importance  of  dogmas, 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  have  not  their  roots  in  man's 
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spiritaal  nature^  is  a  task  beyond  us  or  him.  We  wish 
he  would  consider  whether  our  spiritual  sympathies,  or  our 
theoretical  diversities^  should  avail  in  determining  the 
question  of  our  Christian  Communion. 

I.  Faith,  according  to  our  Author,  is  not  belief  in 
Creeds,  is  not  the  assent  of  the  Intellect  to  religious 
Truths.  It  is  trust,  living,  operative,  real  trust  in  the 
spiritual  intimations  which  God  makes  to  us  through  our 
own  souls,  or  by  Jesus  Christ,  His  image  and  our  Ideal. 
It  is  to  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  our  own  spirits  when 
they  tell  us  of  the  divinest  realities ;  to  give  our  confidence 
to  those  who  in  life,  glory,  and  endeavour,  correspond  to 
these  inward  whisperings  of  heavenly  promise,  purpose, 
and  destiny ;  to  trust  our  Reason,  our  hearts,  our  hopes, 
our  aspirations  when  they  tell  us  of  supersensual  things,  as 
we  trust  our  senses  when  they  communicate  to  us  their 
own  objects.  Faith  and  Reason  have  not  different  spheres, 
but  commensurate  spheres.  The  objects  of  Faith  are  not 
beyond  Reason,  but  beyond  Sight.  And  it  is  the  office  of 
Faith  not  to  dethrone  Reason,  but  by  trusting  Reason,  by 
vivifying  and  realizing  its  Ideas,  to  dethrone  the  Senses, 
and  overcome  the  World.  Faith  is  the  prompt  confidence 
that  assigns  an  objective  reality  to  the  communications  of 
our  spiritual  nature,  to  the  revelations  of  God  to  us.  It 
consists  in  animating  Love,  Hope,  Conscience,  Aspiration, 
the  ideas  of  Duty ;  and  its  works  appear  in  their  fruits.  It 
is,  moreover,  an  original  part  of  Man's  nature,  and  required 
only  its  fitting  object  to  do  its  great  work  of  spiritual 
regeneration.     For  Christ  came  to  fulfil  human  nature. 

'*  As  our  Lord,  when  he  came  to  set  up  the  law  of  Love,  and  the 
law  of  Holiness  among  mankind,  did  not  come  to  destroy  man's 
nature,  but  rather  to  fulfil  it, — to  fulfil  its  deepest  cravings,  its  in- 
most, unconscious  yearnings,  yearnings  of  which  it  only  became 
conscious  when  it  felt  his  fulness  within  them, — yea,  to  fill  it,  as 
the  light  fills  the  hollow  chasms  and  yawning  abysses  of  darkness, — 
we  might  infer  that,  as  in  both  these  cases  he  came  to  strengthen 
and  purify,  and  hallow  what,  however  frail  and  feeble,  and  imper- 
fect, were  already  the  best  things  to  be  found  among  mankind,  and 
almost  the  only  things  which  preserved  them  from  being  trampled 
to  the  ground  and  crushed  by  the  iron  hoof  of  sin, — we  might  infer 
that  in  like  manner  when  he  chobc  Faith  as  the  chief  motive  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  new  life  which  he  desired  to  awaken  in  man,  he  would 
in  this  case  also  take  a  principle  that  had  already  been  stirring 
within  him."— P.  13. 

These  views  of  Faith  briiig  our  Author  into  direct  colli- 
sion with  those  who  identify  it  with  a  belief  in  religious 
truths  not  on  grounds  of  reason^  but  upon  testimony.  He^ 
very  naturally,  cannot  comprehend,  and  denies  as  contrary 
to  all  experience,  that  intellectual  assent  of  this  kind  could 
work  the  wonders  attributed  to  Faith. 

'*  They  who  regard  Faith  in  this  light,  proceed  to  lay  down  that 
reli(^ous  Faith  is  an  intellectual  assent  to  certain  truths,  beyond  the 
reach  of  reason,  concerning  Grod,  and  His  wHl,  and  His  dealings 
towards  mankind,  delivered  by  inspired  witnesses,  whose  inspiration  is 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  mirades.  Now  assuredly  such  a  defini- 
tion of  Faith,  instead  of  affording  us  any  insight  into  its  mighty 
workings,  — instead  of  enabling  us  to  conceive  and  understand  how 
it  can  be  ordained  to  act  such  a  leading  part  in  the  moral  and  spiri- 
tual regeneration  of  man, — only  makes  the  mystery  still  more  mys- 
terious, still  more  incomprehensible,  and  utterly  repugnant  to  every 
thing  we  know  of  man,  whether  from  searching  our  own  hearts,  or 

from  observing  the  conduct  of  others." "  VVe  all  know  but  too 

well, — every  one  whose  life  has  not  flowed  away  in  listless  inanity, 
every  one  who  has  ever  struggled  against  the  evil  within  him,  must 
have  felt  but  too  vividly — too  vividly,  though  very  far  from  vividly 
enough, — that  our  intellectual  convictions,  clear  and  strong  as  they 
may  have  been,  have  never  of  themselves  been  able  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  a  single  sin,  to  subdue  a  single  vice,  to  root  out  a 

single  evil  habit." "The  subjection  of  the  self-relying,  isolating 

imderstanding,  which  would  fain  draw  all  truth  out  of  itself,  is  a 
portion  of  that  sacrifice  of  our  carnal  self-centred  nature,  which 
must  precede  the  birth  of  a  higher  spirit.  But  is  this  all  ?  Can 
this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  Faith  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  Faith  by 
which  man  is  to  be  justified,  the  Faith  by  which  the  world  is  to  be 
overcome,  should  be  nothing  more  than  the  assent  of  the  intellect 
to  the  truths  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  ?  How  is  that  assent  to  act 
upon  the  heart,  to  stir  it,  to  new-mould  it  ?  How  can  this  be,  my 
brethren  P  What  testimony  do  your  hearts,  do  your  consciences, 
give  upon  this  point  ?  Do  they  not  cry  aloud, — ^Time  after  time  our 
Understandings  have  seen  and  acknowledged  many  of  the  truths  of 
the  Gk)spel ;  we  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied  of  their  truth  ;  we 
have  not  felt  the  slightest  disposition  to  question  it :  but  our  con- 
victions have  availed  us  nothing :  tiiey  have  passed  like  wind 
through  an  archway  :  our  conduct  has  been  unchanged :  our  hearts 
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have  continued  unmoved,  torpid,  dead  ....  dead  as  the  lifeless 
carcase  in  which  Galvanism  for  a  moment  awakens  a  shadow  and 
semblance  of  life." — Pp.  15-17. 

Our  next  extract  traces  the  manner  in  which  Faith  lost 
its  living  power^  and  degenerated  into  the  belief^  that  an 
intellectual  recognition  of  Gospel  truth  was  the  instrument 
of  salvation.  Out  of  this  conception  arose  all  those 
dry  treatises^  called  Evidences,  which  attempt  to  prove  a 
divine  Revelation  without  once  appealing  to  any  higher 
faculties  than  those  that  determine  the  value  of  testimony. 

"  When  heresies  sprang  up,  and  it  became  necessary  to  define  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  by  the  promulgation  of  Creeds,  as  the  re- 
ception of  those  Creeds  was  deemed  indispensable  to  true  Christian 
Faith,  that  reception,  the  belief  in  the  doctrines  thus  ascertained  and 
defined,  was  held  to  constitute  this  Faith,  and  was  identified  or 
rather  confouinded  therewith.  This  notion  was  further  promoted  by 
the  objective  use  of  the  word  Faith,  to  signify  the  sum  of  those 
doctrines  which  are  the  object  of  belief,  as  well  as  the  act  whereby 
the  mind  and  heart  receive  them.  Thus,  Faith  being  narrowed  to 
the  intellectual  operation,  and  thereby  deprived  of  its  moral  power, 
the  provinces  of  Faith  and  of  practical  life  grew  to  be  regarded  as 
totally  distinct ;  and  good  works,  being  disjoined  from  Faith,  were 
held  to  require  some  other  source,  in  Hope  and  Love ;  which  yet 
themselves  can  only  rise  out  of  Faith.  For  how  can  we  love,  or 
how  can  we  hope,  unless  we  have  already  believed  in  Him  whom  we 
love  and  hope  in  ?  The  inevitable  result  of  this  severance  was  that 
a  dead  Faith  on  the  one  hand  was  responded  to  on  the  other  hand 
by  dead  works ;  inasmuch  as  neither  can  live,  except  in  union  with 
the  other :  cut  thera  asunder,  and  they  both  die.  Such  was  the  dis- 
mal  condition  of  the  Church  in  what  are  called  the  Middle  Ages ; 
until  Luther,  arising  with  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  lifted  up  his 
voice  in  the  wilderness,  which  in  those  days  was  spread  over  Chris- 
tendom, and  preached  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  alone. 
On  this  doctrine  he  rested  wholly  and  solely,  esteeming  all  other 
things  of  less  aecouut  in  comparison  with  Faith  in  Christ,  and  con- 
fident that  all  the  grace  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  would  spring  up 
in  those  who  have  that  Faith  graven  on  the  Uving  tablets  of  their 
hearts.  From  this  doctrine  he  derived  his  strength :  and  then 
again  it  was  seen,  that  Faith  is  indeed  the  Victory  which  overcomes 
the  world.  The  bonds  and  shackles  of  dead  ordinances  fell  off  from 
those  who  were  baptized  with  this  purificatory  fire.  But  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  and  civilization  produced  its  usual  effect.  The 
pride  of  Knowledge  bred  the  lust  of  Knowledge ;   and  the  lust  of 
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Knowledge  pampered  the  pride  of  Knowledge :  nnd  Again  it  became 
a  very  genenil  opinion  that  the  belief  of  the  Understanding  is  one 
and  the  same  thing  with  Christian  Faith ;  and  that  this  belief  is  to 
be  grounded  on  testimony.  Hence  we  were  inundated  with  disser- 
tations on  the  external  evidences  of  Christianity ;  in  which  it  was 
treated  like  any  other  historical  fact,  and  witnesses  were  sifted  and 
cross-examined ;  but  without  regard  to  the  main  witness,  the  wit- 
ness in  the  heart  of  the  believer  himself,  in  his  infirmities,  his  wants, 
his  cravings, — ^the  witness  along  with  whicb  the  Spirit  bears  witness 
in  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered.  This,  the  only  witness  in  which 
a  living  Faith  in  Christ  can  be  established,  was  left  out  of  sight : 
and  so  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  Gospel  half  melted  away 
into  a  system  of  philanthropical  morality." — ^P.  24. 

A  series  of  scriptural  examples  are  adduced,  in  proof  that 
the  seat  of  Faith  is  not  in  the  Understanding  alone,  but 
much  more  in  the  affections  and  the  will.  This  is  implied 
in  our  Lord^s  thanks  to  God,  that  what  he  has  hidden  from 
the  wise  and  prudent  he  has  revealed  unto  babes.  It  is 
also  implied  in  the  censiu:*e  upon  Thomas,  for,  if  the  con- 
viction of  the  Mind  was  the  most  important  element  in 
faith,  then  the  more  direct  the  evidence  the  more  valuable 
would  be  the  belief.  Whereas  Thomas's  belief  was  value- 
less, because  it  wanted  the  one  essential  element  of  spiri- 
tual apprehension  and  sympathy.  It  is  implied  in  every 
case  in  which  the  strength  of  Faith  is  commended,  or  its 
feebleness  rebuked,  in  the  fears  of  the  disciples  on  the  sea 
of  Oalilee,  and  the  confidence  of  the  centurion  when  he 
implores  his  servants  life.  And  it  is  directly  asserted  in 
the  words,  that  ^'  it  is  with  the  Heart  that  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness/' 

II.  It  follows  from  this  that  Faith,  by  its  very  definition, 
is  h  practical  Principle,  the  animating  power  in  man.  Sal- 
vation by  Faith  is  Salvation  by  Works, — ^but  by  works 
that  without  Faith  could  not  be  produced.  There  is  no 
contrast  between  Faith  and  Reason :  they  are  co-ordinate. 
There  is  no  contrast  between  Faith  and  Works :  they  are 
related  as  the  Will  and  the  Act.  The  contrast  is  between 
Faith  and  Sight,  and  the  office  of  Faith  is  to  give  the  power 
of  reality  to  objects  and  ideas  not  commuuicated  by  the 
Senses.  It  is  Faith  then  that  makes  operative  the  sugges- 
tions of  Hope,  Love,  and  Conscience :    and  without  this 
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realizing  power  in  the  Will^  they  are  mere  phantoms  of  the 
intellect. 

"  Were  Faith  nothing  more  than  the  assent  of  the  Understanding, 
then  indeed  we  should  be  forced  to  grant  that  it  is  not  a  practical 
principle.  But  this  consequence  of  itself  is  enough  to  prove  how 
totally  inadequate  that  definition  of  Faith  must  be.  In  truth,  if  we 
look  thoughtfully  through  the  history  of  the  Church,  or  even  of  the 
world,  we  shall  find  that  this,  under  one  shape  or  other,  has  ever 
been  the  main  principle  and  spring  of  all  great  and  magnanimous 
action,  even  Faith.  The  persons  in  whose  character  Love  has  been 
the  predominant  feature,  have  not  seldom  been  disposed  to  rest  in 
heavenly  meditations  and  contemplations.  Unless,  too,  it  be  cor- 
rected and  nerved  by  Faith,  Love  shrinks  from  giving  pain,  from 
giving  oflFence.  But  the  great  stirring  motive*  spirits  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  angels,  who  have  excelled  in  strength,  and  who 
have  done  (rod's  commandments,  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  His 
word,  have  been  those  who,  by  way  of  eminence,  may  be  called  the 
heroes  of  Faith,  those  who  by  Faith  have  dwelt  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  God ;  in  proof  whereof  I  will  only  remind  you  here  of 
those  two  great  captains  in  God's  noble  army,  Paul  and  Luther. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  why  this  is  and  must  be  so.  For  Faith, 
and  Faith  alone,  gives  us  the  very  thing  which  Archimedes  wanted, 
the  standing-place  out  of  the  world,  whence  the  world  is  to  be 
moved.  He  who  lives  in  a  spu*itual  world,  will  desire,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vividness  and  fulness  of  his  Mfe,  to  realize  that  spiritual 
world  in  the  world  of  forms  and  shadows  which  he  sees  around  him. 
He  will  desire  to  impress  othera  with  the  truths,  by  which  he  himself 
is  strongly  possessed, — ^to  rescue  them  from  the  debasement,  from 
which  he  himself  has  been  delivered, — ^to  make  them  partakers  in 

the  priceless  blessings,  which  he  himself  is  enjoying." "  Thus, 

by  giving  a  substantial  reality  to  that  which  is  invisible,  to  that 
which  is  no  object  of  the  Senses,  or  of  the  natural  Understanding, 
and  by  animating  the  Heart  with  an  unshakable  assurance  of  thai 
for  which  it  looks  in  hope.  Faith  performs  the  task  assigned  to  her 
of  overcoming  the  world." — P.  32. 

All  true  Love  rests  on  Faith^  and  Faith  supports  it  when 
its  object  passes  out  of  the  world  of  Sense.  This  spiritual 
yiew  is  beautifully  conveyed. 

"  Love,  in  all  its  forms,  every  feeling  that  deserves  the  name  of 
love, — looks  beyond  what  it  sees,  as  it  were,  to  the  hidden  sun,  that 
is  still  lying  below  the  horizon.  The  whole  world  of  sight  cannot 
satisfy  it.  Were  there  not  something  more,  something  better,  some- 
thing nearer  akin   to  the  soul,  it  would  starve.     Beautiful  as  the 
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flawn  may  be.  we  still  fed  that  tbe  beauty  of  the  dawn  is  the  work 
of  tbe  unseen  sun,  and  tbat  tbe  dawn  perisbes  and  &des  quiddy 
away,  bT!t  tbat  tbe  unseen  sun  is  eyeriasting.     The  tiue  object  ol 
lore  is  altogether  an  object  of  Faith,  an  object  tbat  we  cannot  know 
or  peroeiTc,  except  by  Faith,  tbe  heart  and  the  soul.     In  fact  the 
▼ery  idea  of  man  is  an  object  of  Faith.     Tbat  which  constitutes  a 
man  is  not  what  we  see  and  handle,  not  the  hair  and  the  flesh,  the 
arms  and  the  legs,  the  mouth  and  the  eyes,  but  the  unseen  ^irit, 
whereby  all  these  members  are  united  and  animated  and  actuated. 
And  this  unseen  spirit  or  soul  is  the  only  object  that  we  can  truly 
k>ye ;  as  the  lore  of  this  unseen  immortal  soul,  which  likewise  can 
only  be  apprehended  by  Faith,  is  tbe  one  thing  that  true  love  can 
desire  and  hope  for.     They  who  lust  after  such  things  as  are  objects 
of  sight,  are  like  brute  beasts  tbat  hare  no  understanding,  no  Faith, 
no  power  of  oonoeiTing,  or  imagining,  or  beliering  in  any  thing  be- 
yond what  they  see.     To  such  men,  all  the  beauty  and  lovelinesa, 
and  brightness  and  glory  of  this  world,  are  in  Tcry  sooth  so  many 
pearls  cast  before  swine  :    they  know  not  their  worth,  trample  upon 
them,  and  defile  them.     But  lore,  unless  it  be  falsely  so  called,  is 
not  the  creature  of  the  eye,  or  of  any  other  of  the  senses.     It  does 
not  rest  upon  that  which  it  can  see  and  grasp :  nor  does  it  fall  to  the 
ground,  when  that  support  is  taken  away.     Being  rooted  in  Faith, 
in  a  Faith  in  the  moral  nature  of  its  object,  it  manifests  itself  by 
acts  of  Faith,  by  reverence  for  the  sacred  purity  of  that  moral  nature, 
by  ready  self-sacrifice,  by  joyful  self-denial.     It  lives  and  flourishes 
in  the  absence,  as  well  as  in  the  presence,  of  its  object,  after  its  death, 
no  less  than  during  its  life.     Having  recognized  that  the  beauty  of 
the  dawn  is  the  work  of  the  unseen  sun,  it  still  feels,  when  evening 
darkens  into  night,  that  the  sun  is  not  lost,  not  extinguished, — that 
though  hidden,  it  is  lying  below  the  horizon,  and  that  in  the  fulness 
of  time  it  will  rise  out  of  its  hiding  place  again.     As  it  is  only  by 
Faith  tbat  we  can  love  those  who  are  with  us  in  the  body,  so  by 
Faith  may  we  still  love  those  who  are  laid  in  the  grave.     This  is 
another  of  the  Victories  whereby  Faith  overcomes  the  world.     It 
conquers  Death,  and  wrests  his  victims  from  him.     This,  however, 
it  cannot  do,  unless  there  be  a  power  from  above  to  strengthen  it ; 
unless  we  have  learned  to  believe  that  Death  has  already  been  con- 
quered, and  that  he  who  conquered  it  conquered  it  for  us ;  in  other 
words,  unless  we  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God." — P.  118. 

So  the  Social  afiTectioos  rest  on  Faith. 

"  Still,  as  at  the  beginning,  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone. 
It  is  not  good  for  his  earthly  happiness :  it  is  not  good  for  his  moral 
wellbeing.  If  he  does  not  see  the  image  of  (rod  in  his  brother,  he 
will  worship  it,  shattered  as  it  is  and  disfigured,  in  himself.    But  he 
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who  is  without  Faith  in  his  brethren  is  alone.  His  companions  only 
make  him  feel  how  utterly  alone  he  is.  He  is  as  much  alone,  as  if  he 
were  lying  in  his  grave ;  and  sees  nothing  about  him  but  rotten 
hearts,  and  mouldering  worm-eaten  souls." — P.  120. 

And  all  practical  Morality  rests  on  Faith. 

"  Indeed  all  the  primary  principles  and  ideas  of  morality  belong 
wholly  to  Faith,  never  come  within  the  ken  of  the  Senses ;  nor  can 
they  be  elicited  from  the  senses,  or  their  objects,  by  any  abstrac- 
tions of  the  Understanding.  Unless  we  feel  them  in  ourselves,  un- 
less we  have  full  faith  in  our  inward  consciousness,  unless  we  rest, 
heart  and  soul  and  mind,  on  the  truths  it  declares  to  us,  we  have  no 
foundation  to  build  on.  The  first  principles  inhere  in  our  spiritual 
nature:  we  cannot  pick  them  up  without  us  :  and  in  this,  as  in  other 
departments  of  Knowledge,  the  business  of  reasoning  is  to  evolve 
the  truths  involved  in  those  first  principles,  and  to  shew  their  con- 
sistency and  harmony.  If  a  man  will  not  believe  that  he  has  a  Con- 
science, you  cannot  convince  him  of  it,  as  you  might  convince  him 
that  he  has  a  spleen,  by  an  anatomical  process  :  you  cannot  cut  open 
his  soul,  and  lay  it  bare  to  the  bodily  eye." — P.  122. 

It  is  a  direct  consequence  from  the  practical  nature  of 
Faith,  that  before  Faith  can  render  any  Truth  operative, 
that  Truth  must  be  in  felt  harmony  with  our  spiritual  Con- 
sciousness, with  the  Reason  and  the  Heart.  They  axe  the 
ideas  of  Reason,  the  inspirations  of  the  Heart,  that  Faith 
trusts  and  realizes.  This  Archdeacon  Hare  not  only  ad- 
mits, but  contends  for.  He  declares  that  Faith  can  appre- 
hend no  Doctrine  that  is  at  variance  with  the  calmly  exer- 
cised Reason  and  Consciousness  of  Mankind : — 

"  .  .  .  nor  will  any  right-minded  teacher  of  the  Gospel  be  content  to 
prolong  the  discord  between  the  word  of  God,  and  that  voice  which 
rises  from  the  depths  of  man's  soul.  As  St.  Paul,  at  Athens,  took 
occasion  from  the  altar  dedicated  to  the  Unknown  God,  to  declare 
that  God  to  the  Athenians,  whom  they  were  already  worshipping 
without  knowing  Him,  so  will  every  teacher  who  has  the  spirit  of 
St.  Paul,  examine  and  interrogate  the  voice  in  man's  heart,  until  he 
makes  it  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  Grod's  word.  He  will  tane 
the  strings,  before  he  begins  to  play  on  them." 

Two  great  evils  have  arisen  from  confounding  Faith  with 
the  assent  of  the  Intellect  to  religious  propositions.  In 
the  first  place,  a  necessary  conflict  has  arisen  from  the 
natural  progress  of  Thought,  and  the  arbitrary  fixedness  of 
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Creed ;  and  Faith  has  been  set  to  do  an  impossible  work, 
to  vivify  views  and  representations  that  are  no  longer  the 
ideas  of  Reason  or  the  objects  of  the  Heart. 

"  Many  of  the  struggles  and  conflicts  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
have  arisen  from  this, — ^that,  while  the  mind  of  man  in  its  progres- 
sive evolution  was  necessarily  passing  through  new  modes  and 
phases  of  thought,  attempts  were  made  to  perpetuate  forms  of  doc- 
trine, which  belonged  to  antecedent  epochs,  and  were  at  variance 
with  the  new  one.  It  was  attempted  to  uphold,  not  the  pure  spiritual 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  everywhere  set  forth  in  its 
essential  universality,  by  being  set  forth  in  its  living  reality,  and  is 
thus  capable  of  assimilating  with  every  metempsychosis  of  human 
thought,  but  certain  definite  forms  of  words,  in  which  that  doctrine 
had  been  promulgated  at  some  particular  epoch,  and  which  had  not 
the  same  expansive  assimilative  power.  It  was  attempted  to  force 
the  man  into  the  dothes  of  the  boy,  which  cramp  and  fetter  him, 
and  which  at  every  motion  he  rends  and  bursts.  In  Christianity, 
as  in  every  thing  else  that  enters  into  the  region  of  time,  there  is 
one  side  which  is  variable  and  progressive,  as  well  as  one  which  is 
permanent  and  unchanging." — P.  62. 

The  other  evil  that  results  from  confounding  Faith  with 
the  assent  of  the  Understanding,  and  that  not  on  grounds 
of  Reason,  but  on  grounds  of  Testimony^  consists  in  a  mis- 
direction as  to  the  natural  means  of  increasing  Faith, — in 
diverting  us  from  practical  and  spiritual  efforts  for  this 
purpose,  and  leading  us  to  argumentative  ones. 

"  Faith,  as  a  practical  power,  can  only  be  strengthened  practi- 
cally :  and  this  of  itself  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  Faith  is  mainly 
a  practical  power.  A  single  act  of  Faith,  a  single  prayer  offered 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the"*  heart,  a  single  exertion  of  self- 
denial,  of  self-control,  for  Christ's  sake,  a  single  effort  to  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  will  do  more  to  strengthen 
and  establish  our  Faith  than  all  the  learning  of  all  the  theologians.*' — 

P.  52. "  For  only  so  far  as  his  Faith  exceeds  his  own  conception 

of  it,  can  it  have  any  living  power :  and  that  conception  itself  will 
withhold  him  from  taking  the  only  course  whereby  his  Faith  might 
be  enlivened  and  invigorated.  He  will  not  cry  to  God  from  the 
bottom  of  a  yearning  heart,  Lord,  I  believe  !  help  Thou  my  wibelirf. 
Instead  of  this,  such  a  person  would  think  over  the  evidence  on 
which  his  belief  is  grounded,  and  would  remind  himself  again  and 
again  how  thoroughly  convincing  it  is, — a  process  just  as  likely  to 
accomplish  his  object,  as  laying  bare  the  roots  of  a  tree  would  be  to 
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promote  its  growth.  Indeed  it  is  a  general  law  of  our  nature,  that, 
while  every  power,  the  legitimate  exercise  of  which  is  foUowed  by  a 
corresponding  action,  is  strengthened  thereby,  on  the  other  hand 
eveiy  power  which  is  checked  in  this  its  appropriate  manifestation,  is 
weakened  and  gradually  deadened.  A  tree  that  has  been  blighted 
spring  after  spring,  ceases  even  to  bud.  A  conviction  that  has  failed 
of  producing  acts  conformable  to  it,  becomes  less  convincing  every 
time  it  is  appealed  to  :  experience  establishes  its  nullity.  And  as 
this  must  be  the  effect  of  such  a  notion  on  individuals,  so,  as  was 
again  proved  in  the  last  century,  will  it  spread  a  chill  and  numbness 
through  the  body  of  the  Church.  They  who  believe  only  with  the 
Understanding,  soon  cease  almost  to  believe  at  all.  Even  the  know- 
ledge, which  is  only  the  knowledge  of  the  Understanding,  dwindles 
and  sickens  and  slmvels.  This  was  evinced  in  the  shallowness  and 
feebleness  of  our  theology,  which  was  prone  to  turn  aside  from  the 

Seculiar  truths  of  the  Qospel  to  general  propositions  about  the 
ivine  nature  and  attributes,  such  as  belong  to  what  is  not  very 
accurately  termed  Natural  Religion.  For  these  propositions,  being 
inferences  arrived  at  by  reasoning,  must  be  matters  of  a  merely  spe- 
culative faith :  nor  does  this  Natural  Religion  call  for  more,  inas- 
much as  it  does  not  place  man  in  any  immediate  personal  relation 
to  God."— P.  72. 

Another  consequence  of  this  lifeless  conception  of  Faith^ 
from  confonnding  it  with  the  assent  of  the  Understanding, 
was  that  the  Poor  fell  away  from  an  abstract,  notional, 
theology.  They  found  nothing  to  warm  their  hearts,  and 
prick  their  consciences,  and  stir  their  hopes,  and  they  had 
no  appetite  for  the  husks  of  knowledge.  The  objective 
realities  of  Religion  were  attenuated  into  barren  specula- 
tions, on  which  the  poor  starved. 

"  And  when  it  pleased  God  to  call  up  men  of  a  living  Faith 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  to  send  them  forth  for  the  edi- 
fying of  his  people,  the  holders  of  a  notional  belief  regarded  them 
as  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  and  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  them, 
and  almost  cast  them  out  from  the  communion  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship. At  times  indeed  there  may  doubtless  have  been  extravagances 
of  doctrine, — ^there  may  have  been  extravagances  of  manner  and 
conduct, — ^whereby  some  of  these  men  gave  needless  offence;  for 
Zeal  does  not  always  mefisure  and  count  her  steps,  or  walk  hand  in 
hand  with  Prudence.  !l^ut  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  what  was  most 
offensive  in  them,  was  the  witness  they  bore  in  behalf  of  a  hving,  as 
opposed  to  a  notional  Faith.  Else  their  extravagances  might  easily 
have  been  excused^  and,  if  mildly  dealt  with,  would  have  been 
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lessened  and  checked.  In  fact,  no  small  part  of  these  very  extrara- 
gances  was  owing  to  the  opposition  they  encountered.  For  this  is 
the  curse  of  all  hostility,  that  it  is  almost  sure  to  put  both  parties 
in  the  wrong.  Even  those  who  previously  occupied  an  impregnable 
position  of  right,  quit  it  for  the  sake  of  snatching  a  temporary  ad- 
vantage, or  of  inflicting  a  blow  on  the  enemy." "  A  living  Faith 

seeks  unity,  which  implies  diversity,  and  manifests  itself  therein : 
whereas  a  notional  Faith  imposes  and  exacts  uniformity,  without 
which  it  has  no  ground  to  stand  on.  Gk>d  grant  that  this  principle  of 
union  may  stiU  continue  increasing  in  strength  amongst  us,  and  that 
it  may  go  on  producing  its  perfect  work,  the  Unity  of  the  Body  of 
Christ ;  wherein  all  the  gifts  of  all  its  members  shall  find  their  ap- 
propriate office.  And  if  we  want  a  common  enemy  to  combat,  we 
have  one,  a  mighty  one,  a  terrible  one,  meeting  us  at  every  step, 
lying  in  wait  for  us  at  every  moment,  besieging  our  houses,  prowling 
about  our  chambers,  riding  in  triumph  through  our  streets,  thicken- 
ing like  a  pestilence  where  multitudes  swarm  together,  and  yet  rising 
like  the  malaria  out  of  lonely  and  desolate  places,  and  finding  its 
way  into  the  student's  solitary  cell, — even  Sin,  in  all  its  deadly  ma- 
nifestations both  within  and  without  us.  To  fight  against  this 
enemy  will  require  all  our  united  forces:  and  the  only  victory 
whereby  he  can  be  overcome,  is  the  victory  of  Faith." — P.  7B. 

With  equal  truth  and  acuteness  our  author  connecta  the 
great  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  with  the  intellec- 
tual characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared^  or 
revived.  It  belongs  naturally  to  a  reflective^  subjective 
mind^  to  a  reflective,  subjective  age,  conscious  of  sin  in  the 
inward  parts,  and  that  no  outward  forms  or  works  can 
purify  unclean  fountains. 

"  Changes  and  revolutions  in  the  Church,  if  they  are  wide-spread- 
ing and  lasting,  are  ever  coincident  with  analogous  revolutions  in 
the  general  history  of  the  human  mind.  In  them  we  see,  as  in  a 
clock,  the  progress  of  Time's  great  circle ;  in  them  we  as  it  were 
hear  the  striking  of  one  of  its  epochal  hours.  Indeed,  as  the  former 
revolutions  are  the  most  vivid  and  distinct  lypee  of  the  ktter,  so  are 
they  commonly  the  primary  agents  in  bringing  them  to  pass.  Both 
light  and  clouds  gather  about  the  hills,  before  they  descend  into  the 
valley,  and  overspread  the  plain.  Now  if  we  consider  the  peculiar 
character  which  has  marked  the  European  mind  for  the  last  three 
centuries,  e^>ecially  in  Protestant  countries,  we  may  discern  how  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  Faith  could  not  but  be  the  religious  ex- 
pression of  that  mind.  To  describe  that  character  by  a  single  word : 
it  has  often  been  observed  that  what  peculiarly  distingmshes  the 
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modern  European  mind  is  its  predominant  subjeetivene^^  as  con- 
trasted with  the  greater  ohjectivenew  of  former  ages.  This  pervades 
all  the  forms  of  life,  all  the  regions  of  thought.  There  has  been  a 
far  deeper  self-consciousness  which  has  often  approached  to  a  self- 
devooring  disease :  there  has  been  a  more  minute  self-analysis,  a 
more  piercing  self-anatomy.  Speculation  has  turned  its  eyes  in- 
ward, has  become  more  and  more  reflective.  If  we  cast  a  look  on 
the  two  main  provinces  of  intellect  in  the  great  age  which  followed 
the  Reformation,  we  find  that  in  Philosophy  the  grand  achievement 
of  that  age  was  the  purifying  the  method  of  investigation,  the  gain- 
ing a  deeper  insight  into  the  laws  of  thought.  Whereafter  in 
another  generation  Consciousness  was  asserted  to  be  the  ground  of 
all  existence ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  expand  the  proposition, 
that  Thought  involves  Being,  into  a  complete  system  of  philosophy." 

"  Now  the  effect  of  such  reflexion  on  religious  minds  must  needs 

be  a  deeper  consciousness  of  sin :  and  this  is  just  what  we  find  in 
the  great  Protestant,  as  compared  with  the  Bomanist  divines.  In 
the  latter,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  there  is  mostly  somewhat  of 
a  Pelagian  tendency ;  while  to  the  Eeformers  this  was  an  utter  abo- 
mination :  whence  he,  among  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  who  was 
the  leading  antagonist  of  Pelagianism,  became  their  chief,  almost 
their  only  favourite.  For  the  more  our  inward  eye  is  sharpened,  the 
more  exceeding  sinful  does  sin  become :  the  more  we  analyse  our 
motives,  the  more  iniquity  do  we  detect  in  them.  When  we  merely 
look  at  the  surface  of  man's  heart,  it  may  often  seem  to  be  tranquil, 
and  to  glitter  in  the  sunshine :  but  when  we  dive  into  its  recesses, 
we  pass  away  from  the  region  of  light,  and  only  find  deep  below 
deep,  cavern  beyond  cavern,  quicksand  beneath  quicksand.  This 
must  ever  be  the  effect  of  a  thorough  conviction  of  sin.  We  feel 
that  the  death  is  all  round  us,  yea,  that  it  is  within  us,  that  our 
souls  are  imprisoned  helplessly  in  it,  that  it  has  coiled  round 
every  nerve,  and  crept  into  every  vein.  In  an  earlier,  more  super- 
ficial state,  we  may  deem  that  there  is  a  value  in  our  services,  in  our 
fasts  and  penances,  in  our  mortification  and  sdlf  denial,  in  retirement 
from  the  world  and  almsgiving.  But  such  things  brought  no  satis- 
faction to  St.  PauL  They  brought  no  satisfaction  to  Luther. 
Hence  he  pined  and  wasted  away,  until  the  aged  monk  reminded 
him  of  the  consolation  which  he  had  daily  on  his  lips,  though  he  had 
never  yet  tasted  its  sweetness,  Ae  consolation  afforded  by  that 
article  of  the  creed,  I  believe  in  the  Forgivene9s  of  Sins.  From  that 
moment  the  assurance  of  Justification  by  Faith  dawned  upon  him. 
He  had  hitherto  been  seeking  for  it,  but  had  been  drawn  away  by 
self-reliance,  by  trusting  in  outward  means,  in  what  he  himself  was 
to  do  or  suffer.     Now  he  found  it  as  the  free  gift  of  Grace  :  and 
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thus,  from  that  time  forth,  it  became  the  animating  soul  of  his  whole 
life,  inward  and  outward." — P.  70. 

III.  Faith,  as  the  atoning  principle  in  man's  nature^ 
uniting  all  his  faculties  in  devotion  to  the  true  ends  of  his 
being,  must  have  an  adequate  object,  trust  in  an  adequate 
person,  to  whom  it  may  cling,  and  by  whom  it  may  support 
and  elevate  itself.  Under  Natural  Religion  man^s  faith 
centered  on  ideas.  Under  Christianity  these  ideas  have 
become  realities,  and  Faith,  which  before  had  only  subjec- 
tive ideals,  now  adhered  to  persons,  to  living  objects — to  a 
God  who  is  in  personal  relations  to  his  children, — ^to  an 
Example  who  was  touched  by  our  infirmities,  tempted  in 
all  things  even  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.  '  This  is  the 
victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.  Who 
is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ?'  It  is  only  through  trust  in  him 
who  himself  solved  the  great  problem  of  life,  that  the  like 
victory  can  ensue  to  us.  Faith  itself  had  no  living  being 
to  appeal  to,  until  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  Faith 
appeared,  and  taught  us  to  confide  in  our  own  souls  when 
they  tell  us  of  the  perfection  for  which  we  are  ordained. 
The  way  that  QoA  took  to  strengthen  human  faith  was  by 
fulfilling  it.  Faith  had  its  perfect  work  in  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  now  a  living  man  upholds  it,  and  it  is  no  more  a  flick- 
ering flame  of  ideal  musings,  unwarranted  by  experience. 
Scepticism  cannot  chill  it,  by  uttering  the  word.  Unreality. 
In  Christ,  God  made  the  truths  of  Faith  manifest  in  the 
flesh.  Faith  saw  the  Desire  of  its  eyes.  God  fostered 
Faith,  so  that  through  it  man  might  overcome  the  world, 
by  openly  giving  the  victory  over  the  world  to  a  spiritual 
man.  When  he  sought  to  strengthen  Faith  within  the 
soul,  he  came  with  manifestations  of  spiritual  power  in  one 
of  like  nature  with  ourselves. 

•*  The  Lord  came  not  in  the  strong  wind.  The  Lord  came  not  in 
the  earthquake.  The  Lord  can^  not  in  the  fire.  A  babe  was  bom 
in  a  stable  at  Bethlehem ;  and  shepherds  were  called  to  look  there- 
on. In  this  manner  did  the  King  of  kings  bow  the  heavens  and 
come  down,  to  overcome  the  world.  This  was  the  pomp  of  hia 
coming,  this  his  army,  this  his  retinue.  This  was  his  first  lesson  to 
all  such  as  were  to  believe  in  him,  admonishing  them  how  they  were 
to  overcome  the  world.     And  as  his  birth  was,  snch  was  his  life. 
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Poor,  lowly,  destitute,  forsaken,  reviled,  persecuted,  homeless,  drivctt 
from  place  to  place,  an  object  of  scorn  and  hatred,  mocked,  scourged, 
crucified,  an  outcast  from  the  world,  put  to  death  by  the  world, — 
how  did  he  overcome  the  world  ?  By  patience,  by  meekness,  by 
long  suffering,  by  purity,  by  holiness,  by  perseverance  in  well-doing, 
notwithstanding  all  that  the  world  could  do  to  hinder  and  deter 
him, — ^by  unweariness  in  all  the  offices  of  love  towards  his  enemies, 
no  less  than  his  friends.  Then  did  the  powers  of  hell  tremble  on 
their  seat,  amid  the  rolling  sea  of  everlasting  darkness,  when  the 
Spirit  of  God,  descending  upon  him  who  had  shown  his  purpose  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness,  declared  him  to  be  the  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
the  Father  was  well  pleased.  Then  were  the  gates  of  brass  broken, 
and  the  bars  of  iron  cut  in  sunder,  to  let  out  those  whom  the  world 
held  in  the  bondage  of  its  lusts  and  passions,  when  the  voice  of  him 
who  was  hanging  on  the  Cross  was  heard  beseeching  his  Father  to 
forgive  his  murderers ;  for  that  they  knew  not  what  they  did." — 
P.  169. 

One  more  Extract  will  conaplete  our  author's  view  of  the 
Victory  of  Faith,  when  Christ,  the  Son  of  Man,  the  realized 
Ideal  of  humanity,  provides  it  with  an  adequate  object^ 
and  supports  it  by  his  living  power. 

"  In  him  we  see  how  the  world  may  indeed  be  overcome,  how  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  may  descend  upon  Earth,  and  how  the  throne 
of  God  may  be  established  within  it.  But  when  we  look  at  our- 
selves what  do  we  see  ?  except  how  we  have  been  overcome  by  it  in 
all  manner  of  ways, — overcome  by  its  charms,  overcome  by  its 
bribes,  overcome  by  its  lusts,  overcome  by  its  darkness,  overcome 
by  its  glare,  overcome  by  its  flattery,  overcome  by  its  scorn,  over- 
come by  its  terrors, — ^how  we  have  been  fettered  and  manacled  and 
bound  to  its  car, — nay,  how  we  have  rushed  forwards  of  our  own 
accord,  and  cast  ourselves  under  its  thundering  wheels,  and  have  bid 
them  roll  over  our  souls,  and  have  even  deemed  we  were  rejoicing, 
when  writhing  beneath  them.  Thus  on  being  taught  to  discern  the 
true  relation  between  man  and  the  world,  do  we  discover  that  we 
have  been  shamefully  overcome  by  it.  And  how  and  why  have  we 
been  thus  overcome  P  Through  our  want  of  Faith :  through  our 
want  of  Faith  in  that  which  is  invisible,  and  our  giving  up  our 
hearts  to  visible  things :  through  *our  want  of  Faith  in  the  future, 
and  our  prostration  before  the  present :  through  our  want  of  Faith 
in  reason,  in  conscience,  in  hope,  in  love,  and  our  persuasion  that 
material,  palpable,  sensual  pleasures, — ^pleasures  that  we  can  see 
with  our  eyes,  and  grasp  with  our  hands,  and  taste  with  our  palates, 
— ^pleasures  that  pamper  our  carnal  hearts,  and  flatter  our  self-will. 
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and  magnify  ns  in  our  own  estimfttion, — are  the  only  tme  realities. 
And  aa  it  ia  through  our  want  of  Faith,  that  we  have  been  overoome 
by  the  world,  so  through  Faith  alone  can  we  rise  out  of  this  disas- 
trous defeat,  and  overcome  that  whereby  we  have  hitherto  been 
overcome ;  through  Faith  in  Him  who  is  ijavisible, — through  Faith 
in  that  heavenly  peace  and  joy  which  await  all  such  as  endeavour 
through  Faith  to  attain  to  them, — ^through  Faith  in  Beason  and  its 
laws, — ^through  Faith  in  Conscience,  as  the  voice  of  God, — ^through 
Faith  in  the  beauty  of  holiness, — ^through  Faith,  as  the  ground  of 
that  Love,  which  after  the  example  of  Christ,  will  also  believe  all 
things,  and  hope  all  things,  and  endure  all  things,  and  never  fail. 
This  Faith  God  has  gradonsly  vouchsafed  to  strengthen,  by  mani- 
fbsting  that  grace,  wMch  before  had  been  hidden,  m  the  person  of 
his  only  begotten  Son,  and  by  showing  us  in  him  how  man  ought 
to  live,  in  order  to  feel  the  atoning  power  of  Faith,  in  order  to  find 
peace  in  himself,  and  favour  with  God." — P.  174. 

Archdeacon  Hare's  theology  troubles  him  with  the  diffi- 
ctdty,  that^  after  all,  Christ,  as  Gtod,  cannot  be  an  example  of 
Faith.  His  answer  is  no  answer,  for  a  man  who  is  also 
Gk)d  is  not  a  man,  in  any  conceirable  sense.  According 
to  his  own  definition,  this  is  not  an  Idea  which  even  Faith 
can  apprehend.  It  is  not  a  Truth  of  Reason,  or  Consci- 
ousness, or  spiritual  conception ;  and  he  has  laid  it  down 
that  Faith  and  Beason,  or  spiritual  consciousness,  have 
the  same  domain. 

"  Our  Lord,  it  may  be  said,  has  not  set  us  an  example  of  Faith. 
This  however  is  only  true,  so  far  as  a  state  of  imperfection  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  Faith,  oulv  so  far  as  Faith  is  essentially  in- 
compatible with  that  divine  intuition  which  belonged  to  Christ  as 
God.  So  far  as  Christ  was  man,  his  whole  life  was  a  life  of  Faith. 
As  the  Son  of  Man,  he  alone  lived,  as  every  child  of  man  ought  to 
live,  wholly  by  Faith,  by  Faith  in  God,  showing  forth  the  inex- 
haustible riches  of  his  Faith  towards  his  human  brethren,  coming  to 
them  again  and  again  with  every  demonstration  of  power  and  love, 
if  so  be  he  might  awaken  the  better  spirit  which  was  slumbering  in 
them  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  sin,  and  might  rouse  them  out  of 
the  sleep  of  death, — undeterred  by  the  ghastly  apparitions  of  evil, 
which  met  him  whithersoever  he  turned  his  eyes, — ^persevering  unto 
the  end  for  the  joy  set  before  him  of  gathering  his  redeemed  from 
all  the  quarters  of  the  world.  That  which  he  did  through  divine 
intuition,  we  can  only  do  through  Faith." — P.  186. 

We  have  made  our  article  chiefly  of  extracts,  and  this  we 
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have  done,  because  we  are  delighted  to  show  the  extent  of 
our  agreement  with  Archdeacon  Hare;  because  the  yiews 
of  Faith  that  prevail  in  all  Denominations  require,  more 
or  less,  the  corrections  he  has  passed  upon  them,  the 
vitality  and  fulness  he  has  imparted  to  them ;  and  partly 
because  we  are  glad,  upon  occasion,  to  mingle  the  living 
influences  of  religion  with  the  more  speculative,  disserta- 
tional,  and  historical  matters,  which  largely  occupy  our 
pages.  These  eloquent  Discourses  were  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  They  were  devised  for  the 
benefit  of  youthful  hearers,  to  purify  young  hearts,  to 
direct  the  first  fervid  energies  of  youth  towards  worthy 
things,  and  sustain  them  by  unfailing  trusts.  One  cannot 
think  without  a  throb  of  hope  at  the  heart,  of  such  high 
words  as  these,  addressed,  from  the  seat  of  authority,  by  a 
man  whose  genius  only  graces  his  more  exalted  qualities 
of  piety  and  zeal,  to  the  youth  of  England. 

*'  You  will  go  forth  into  all  parts  of  the  land :  and  on  the  manner 
in  which  you  fulfil  your  appointed  task,  the  weal  and  prosperity  of 
England  for  the  next,  nay,  for  many  generations,  will  in  no  slight 
measure  depend. — If  you  serve  her  faithfully  and  strenuously,  with 
zealous  hearts  and  holy  lives,  the  calamities  which  at  times  appear 
to  be  threatening  her,  may  through  God's  blessing  be  averted.  If 
you  are  faithless,  if  you  betray  and  forsake  the  service  of  your 
country,  to  serve  your  own  lusts,  to  gain  pleasure  for  yourselves,  or 
riches  for  yourselves,  or  power  or  honour  for  yourselves, — then  .  .  . 
O  may  God  vouchsafe  to  raise  up  others,  who  will  serve  her  better 
than  you !  In  her  eyes,  in  the  eyes  of  England,  my  young  friends, 
your  souls  are  veiy  precious. — Cast  them  not  away  on  vanity  and 
frivolity ;  starve  not,  nor  wither  them  in  the  toils  of  interest  or  am- 
bition ;  yield  them  not  up  to  be  defiled  and  rotted  by  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh :  watch  carefully  lest  such  precious  jewels  be  injured  or 
polluted  by  any  manner  of  impurity :  and  pray  continually  to  Gk>d, 
that,  as  He  has  called  you  to  His  Salvation,  so  He  will  vouchsafe 
to  Mfil  His  good  work  in  you,  and  to  render  you  faithful  and 
zealous  to  serve  Him  in  whatsoever  path  He  may  ordain  for  you." 
—P.  128. 

"  O,  if  such  a  body  as  I  now  see  around  me,  so  gifted,  so  fitted 
out  with  human  learning  and  knowledge,  as,  unless  you  grievously 
misspend  and  waste  your  time,  you  may  be,  before  you  leave  this 
University, — if  such  a  body  were  to  go  forth  with  united  hearts, 
hearts  united  by  Faith  in  Christ  and  by  the  Love  of  God, — if  you, 
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my  brethren,  were  to  go  forth  in  this  spirit,  on  your  various  mis- 
sions,— ^then  might  we  hope  that  manifold  blessings  would  be  poured 
down  on  your  labours,  and  that  the  heart  and  soul  of  England 
would  arise  in  freshness  and  joy  out  of  the  death-sleep  which  is 
lying  so  heavily  on  many  parts  of  the  land.  Go  forth  in  this  spirit, 
my  dear  young  friends ;  and  may  God  bless  you  with  His  choicest 
blessings  !  Go  forth  in  Faith  to  overcome  the  world,  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might :  and  may  Christ  give  you,  as 
he  has  promised  to  them  that  overcome,  to  eat  of  the  Tree  of  Life, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God." — P.  203. 


(  «r  ) 
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I.  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Number^  Names  and 
Powers  of  the  Letters  of  the  Hieroglyphic  or  Ancient 
Egyptian  Alphabet.     By  the  Eev.  Edward  Hincks^  D.D. 

The  Defacement  of  Divine  and  Royal  Names  on  Egyp- 
tian Monuments.     By  the  Rev.  Edward  Hincks^  D.D. 

On  the  Three  Kinds  of  Persepolitan  Writing,  and  on 
the  Mode  of  expressing  Numerals  in  Cuneatic  Characters. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Hincks^  D.D. 

The  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  volumes  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  contain  several 
important  communications  from  the  Rev.  Edward  Hincks^ 
D.D.,  on  the  subject  of  Egyptian  and  Persepolitan  anti- 
quities. Of  the  former,  one  relates  to  the  effacement  of 
royal  and  other  names  on  Egyptian  monuments.  The 
most  curious  instances  of  this  are  those  in  which  the 
change  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  revolutions  of 
religious  opinion.  Thus  on  one  set  of  monuments  the 
name  of  the  god  Amoun,  where  it  entered  into  the  compo- 
sition of  royal  cartouches,  has  been  systematically  oblite- 
rated. On  another,  the  figure  of  the  god  Seth  (as  it  is 
supposed)  the  Typhon  of  the  Greeks,  has  been  effaced, 
indicating,  as  Bunsen  thinks,  a  change  in  the  theological 
system,  by  which  Seth,  who  had  previously  been  considered 
as  a  beneficent  god,  became  identified  with  the  principle 
of  evil.  The  other  paper  relates  to  the  phonetic  value  of 
the  hieroglyphic  characters,  and  could  not  be  made  intelli- 
gible, without  entering  into  the  history  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Egyptian  alphabet.  Its  chief  object  is  to  show,  what 
had  not  been  noticed  by  ChampoUion,  or  Lepsius,  that  the 
phonetic  characters  had  certain  expletives  added  to  them, 
which  in  reading  must  generally  be  treated  as  quiescent. 
The  establishment  of  this  principle,  which  Dr.  Hincks 
illustrates  with  great  research  and  ingenuity,  will  of  course 
introduce  very  important  modifications  into  the  mode  of 
reading  proper  names,  and  the  identification  of  phonetic 
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groups  with  words  of  the  Coptic  or  other  languages.  In 
his  papers  on  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions  Dr.  Hincks  has 
contributed  valuable  aid  towards  the  great  work  begun  by 
Grotefend,  and  nearly  consummated  by  Rawlinson^  of 
decyphering  the  cuneiform  character.  His  discovery  of  the 
numerals  is  the  most  important,  and  we  see  that  its  value 
and  originality  have  been  fiilly  recognized  by  Major  Raw- 
linson. 


II.  The  Works  of  Henry  Ware,  jun.,  D.D.    4  vols. 
Boston.     1846-7. 


In  a  former  Number  we  reviewed  at  length  the  life  and 
labours  of  Henry  Ware.  We  recur  to  the  subject  only  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  this  convenient  and 
valuable  edition  of  his  collected  writings.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  his  Life  of  the  Saviour,  which  we  trust  is  to  form 
a  fifth  volume,  it  contains  all  that  he  had  published  during 
his  lifetime.  The  additions  are  chiefly  Sermons,  marked 
by  that  grave  earnestness,  simplicity,  and  seriousness  of 
spirit  which  have  enabled  Mr.  Ware  to  exercise  the  bene- 
ficent power  of  a  practical  teacher  of  Religion  over  so 
many  minds.  When  Mr.  Ware  deals  with  the  speculative 
difficulties  that  a£Pect  religious  thinkers  we  cannot  say  that 
he  is  satisfactory  or  far-seeing,  but  when  he  addresses  the 
conscience  and  the  life  he  has  the  deep  solemn  tones  of 
reality  and  power,  which  show  that  the  affections  of  a 
fervid  heart,  and  the  conviction  of  a  calm  and  stedfast 
intellect,  have  been  strengthened,  tested  and  mellowed 
amid  the  trials,  endeavours,  and  experiences  of  the  prac- 
tical Christian. 

We  copy  some  very  touching  lines  written  by  Mr.  Ware 
in  his  last  illness. 


« 


It  is  not  what  my  hands  have  done, 
That  weighs  my  spirit  down, 

That  casts  a  shadow  o*er  the  Sun, 
And  over  earth  a  frown  ; 

It  is  not  any  heinous  g^ilt, 
Or  vice  by  men  abhorred ; 
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For  fair  the  fame  that  I  have  built, 

A  fair  life's  just  reward ; 
And  men  would  wonder  if  they  knew 
How  sad  I  feel  with  sins  so  few. 

"  Alas  !  they  only  see  in  part, 

When  thus  they  judge  the  whole  ; 
They  cannot  look  upon  the  heart, 

They  cannot  read  the  soul ; 
But  I  survey  myself  within, 

And  mournfully  I  feel 
How  deep  the  principle  of  sin 

Its  root  may  there  conceal, 
And  spread  its  poison  through  the  frame 
Without  a  deed  that  men  can  blame. 

*•  They  judge  by  actions  which  they  see 

Brought  out  before  the  sun ; 
But  conscience  brings  reproach  to  me 

For  what  I've  left  undone, — 
For  opportunities  of  good 

In  foUy  thrown  away. 
For  hoiu^  misspent  in  solitude, 

Forgetfulness  to  pray, — 
And  thousand  more  omitted  things. 
Whose  memory  fills  my  breast  with  stings. 

"  And  therefore  is  my  heart  oppressed 

With  thoughtfulness  and  gloom ; 
Nor  can  I  hope  for  perfect  rest, 

Till  I  escape  this  doom. 
Help  me,  thou  Merciful  and  Just, 

This  fearful  doom  to  fly ; 
Thou  art  my  strength,  my  hope,  my  trust, — 

O,  help  me,  lest  I  die  ! 
And  let  my  full  obedience  prove 
The  perfect  power  of  faith  and  love." 

Vol.  i.  p.  818. 


III.    Dialogues  on  UiiiTersal  Salvation^  and  Topics  con- 
nected therewith.  By  David  Thorn.  Second  Edition.   1847. 

This  is  the  Second  Edition  of  a  very  ingenious  work 
which  first  appeared  in  1838.     We  have  already  in  our 
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Notices  of  the  Author's  '  Divine  Inversion/  and  '  Three 
Grand  Exhibitions  of  Man^s  enmity  to  God/  indicated  the 
peculiarities  of  his  Theology^  and  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racter of  his  intellect.  By  preserving  inviolate  the  Good- 
ness of  God  he  makes  Calvinism  conduct  him  to  Univer- 
salism^  by  the  destruction^  in  every  descendant  of  Adam^  of 
human  nature  '^  swallowed  up  in  the  divine  and  generous 
nature  of  the  Son  of  God/'  Neither  with  his  first  prin- 
dpleSj  nor  with  his  method  of  reasoning  from  words  to 
things^  have  we  any  affinity — but  the  Calvinism  of  Eternal 
Torments  he  has  met  upon  its  own  ground^  and  beaten 
to  the  dust.  John  Foster  rejected  this  horrid  Doctrine, 
on  the  ground  of  its  absolute  irreconcilableness  with  Chris- 
tian sentiment,  without  attempting  to  explain  all  the 
Scriptural  expressions  concerned  in  the  controversy.  Our 
Author  is  more  bold  and  thorough,  and  conducts  his 
argument  by  the  letter  of  Scripture. 


IV.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  on 
some  Circumstances  injurious  to  the  Usefulness  of  the 
Established  Church.  By  Henry  Stebbing,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 
1847. 


This  Letter  must  have  been  called  into  existence  by 
indignation  at  the  proposal  to  create  new  Bishops,  where 
working  Clergy  are  required.  It  is  a  very  plain-spoken 
statement  of  gross  abuses  in  the  Church — abuse  of  Patron- 
age— abuse  of  Revenues — abuse  of  place  and  station  by 
the  pride,  selfishness,  and  grasping  rapacity  of  Dignitaries. 
These  are  not  our  allegations,  but  Dr.  Stebbing's,  himself 
not  an  undistinguished  Clergyman. 

He  speaks  thus  of  patronage,  in  the  times  that  are 
passing  away  v — 

^'  These  haughty  prelates — ^these  worldly  and  ill-informed  Minis- 
ters of  the  Church,  had  been  for  the  most  part  enriched  with  prefer- 
ment by  a  mere  act  of  power ;  by  patrons  who  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  questioning  the  worthiness  of  the  candidate  for  Church 
preferment,  as  the  courage  of  a  butler  or  the  refinement  of  a  steward. 
The  bishop  had  been  tutor  to  a  nobleman,  and  what  more  was 
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Beeded  to  his  exaltation  but  the  adyanoement  of  the  nobleman  in 
power?"— P.  7. 

The  abuse  of  patronage  at  present ,  he  describes  thus : — 

"Not  satisfied  even  ?rith  conferring  livings  upon  their  family 
connexions  and  private  friends,  those  who  enjoy  the  greatest  share 
of  Church  patronage  offend  even  still  further  in  the  abuse  of  their 
sacred  trust :  they  act  with  uninquiring,  reckless  caprice  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  that  which  remains  to  them  after  they  have  provided  for 
their  immediate  favourites.  Instead  of  taking  pains  to  discover  where 
the  toil-worn  curate,  or  where  the  patient,  unpresuming  scholar,  may 
be  found,  they  listen  to  any  recommendation  which  may  be  whis- 
pered  in  their  ears  by  some  wealthy  neighbour,  or  ostentatiously  give 
the  vacant  benefice  to  the  first  clergyman  who  may  happen  to  please 
them  by  his  manners  and  address." — P.  28. 

Of  the  abuse  of  Revenues,  he  speaks  thus  : — 

"  If  the  Church  be  in  the  condition  which  some  of  their  own  body 
take  pains  to  describe ;  if  there  be  so  many  spiritually  destitute 
parishes  in  the  Kingdom ;  so  many  overworked  and  almost  starving 
clergymen ;  then  it  must  be  plain  to  every  man  of  common  sense, 
that  the  Chm'ch  cannot  afford  to  pay  even  to  the  highest  of  its 
ministers,  such  sums  as  £18,000,  £12,000,  £10,000,  or  even 
£8,000  a-year.  Nay,  it  must  be  evident  that  with  a  clergy,  a  vast 
number  of  whom  have  not  wherewithal  to  find  bread,  it  is  scarcely 
decent  that  preferments,  of  any  kind  whatever,  should  exist  to  any 
large  extent,  by  which  the  means  of  the  Church  are  exhausted  to 
support  some  few  families  in  affluence  and  luxury." — P.  14. 

Of  the  '  Lottery'  system,  iu  such  £avour  with  Sydney 
Smith,  he  speaks  thus : — 

"  It  is  perfectly  awful  to  find  how  small  a  number  of  men  have 
obtained  any  fair  position  in  the  Church  because  of  their  real  value 
and  legitimate  claims.  Tliere^e  preachers  of  whom  the  world 
speaks  with  devout  admiration.  These  excellent  men  have  been 
passed  over  as  not  deserving  a  thought  on  the  part  of  powerful 
patrons.  There  are  curates  whose  simple  piety,  whose  spiritual  en- 
dowments, would  grace  a  saint,  who  have  been  allowed  to  struggle 
with  hopeless  poverty ;  while  the  most  worldly  and  even  the  most 
sensual  of  men,  have  been  preferred  to  benefioes,  and  pampered  on 
the  spoils  of  the  Church."— P.  16. 

And  here  are  the  results.  First — ^the  religious  charac- 
ter of  the  laity  in  the  Church  : — 

"  The  members  of  the  Church,  generally,  are  less  under  the  disci- 
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pline  of  spiritual  govenunent,  than  any  of  the  rest.  So  too,  I  fear, 
if  a  real  examination  could  be  instituted  as  to  the  amount  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  among  them — as  to  their  real  acquaintance  with 
the  doctrines  professed,  or  with  the  Scriptures  upon  which  they  rest 
— ^the  members  of  our  Church  Would,  for  the  most  part,  be  found 
inferior  to  those  of  other  denominations." — P.  11. 

Secondly — ^the  character  of  the  Clergy : — 

"  I  will  tell  you,  my  lord,  what  we  really  find  as  chiefly  marking 
the  different  classes  into  which  they  are  divided.  Pride  and  selfish- 
ness have  been  as  oonmion  to  the  episcopal  dignity  in  modem  times, 
as  profound  humility  and  fatherly  tenderness  were  its  ornaments  in 
the  A])ostolic  age.  To  many  of  the  clergy,  alas  !  who  have  been 
enriched  by  wealthy  benefices,  we  might  apply  almost  the  same  cha- 
racteristics, but  that  they  are  modified  by  their  diplomatic  ^orts  to 
rise  higher,  or  by  their  disposition  to  e^joy  as  much  as  possible  the 
quiet  luxuries  of  their  position.  Let,  however,  the  ambitious  Arch- 
deacon, the  wealthy  rector,  the  prebend,  or  canon,  meet  in  society 
the  poor  curate,  the  preacher,  or  the  possessor  of  some  humble  be- 
nefice, and  no  one,  unacquainted  with  the  truth,  would  ever  suspect 
that  all  these  men  belong  to  the  same  order;  are  nominally  brethren  ; 
and  have  been  called  to  carry  forward  the  same  great  work  of  cha- 
rity and  religion. 

"  If  pride  and  austerity,  an  air  of  superiority  and  conceit,  charac- 
terise a  large  number  of  the  wealthier  clergy,  those  of  a  humbler 
rank  prove  by  their  demeanour,  almost  approaching  to  servility, 
that  their  spirits  are  bowed  to  the  very  dust ;  that  they  know  their 
case  to  be  a  desperate  one ;  that  they  must  keep  well  with  their 
masters,  or  they  may  be  deprived  even  of  the  scant  morsel  which  sup- 
plies their  wants." — P.  18. 

Whether  this  degrading  picture  of  high  and  low  in  the 
Church  has  general  truth  we  are  not  able  to  say^  but  it  is 
profoundly  melancholy  that  such  should  be  the  impressions 
and  representations  of  a  Minister  of  its  own  Communion^ 
in  good  repute  for  character  and  learning. 

The  remedies  proposed  are^  an  increase  of  the  working 
clergy^ — and  a  more  adequate  provision  for  them,  out  of 
the  grossly-abused  revenues  of  the  bishops,  dignitaries, 
and  beneficed  clergy. 
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Aet.  I.— ITALY,  THE  POPE,  AND  THE  JESUITS. 

1.  Del  Primaio  Civile  e  Morale  degli  lialiani,  per  Vin- 

cenzo  Giobertu  Tomi  2*  Brusselle,  1843.  (Gioberti's 
Moral  and  Social  Pre-eminence  of  the  Italians.  2  vols. 
Brussels,  1843.) 

2.  Prolegomeni  del  Primato  Civile  e  Morale  degli  Italiam, 

scrUti  dalP  autore.  Brusselle,  1845.  1  vol. 

3.  //  Gemita  Modemo,  per  Vincenzo  Giobertu      5  vols. 

Lausanne,  1847. 

Materialist,  avaunt  I  say  no  more  about  the  groyeUing 
spirit  of  the  age.  Steam  is  not  yet  to  be  the  only  pro- 
peller of  human  progress.  There  are  other  agencies  at 
work  besides  spri^  and  wheels.  Bituns  teemLg  witUn 
their  hard  bony  cases :  hearts  throbbing  against  their  pa- 
noply of  ribs. 

Man  is  still  a  two-fold  being.  His  better  nature  resists 
all  attempts  at  utter  animalization.  You  cannot  quench 
the  God  in  him.  Take  away  mass  and  sermon,  and  he 
will  fall  prostrate  before  the  juggleries  of  mesmeric  de- 
monolatry.  The  priest  or  else  the  quack  must  minister 
to  his  insatiate  craving  for  the  marvellous. 

In  the  midst  of  a  host  of  stokers  and  engineers  there 
is  room  yet  for  apostles.  Germany  has  her  Bongeists. 
England  her  champions  of  the  great  surplice  question. 
Godly  subjects,  under  new  shapes,  still  outbalimce  the 
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importance  of  more  vital  questions.  The  world  is  open 
still  to  religious  innovation.  It  will  listen  to  New  Lights 
and  "  Reformers  of  the  Reformation/'  Tinkers  of  rotten 
churches,  cobblers  of  obsolete  forms  of  worship.  There 
are  good  men  still  on  the  look  out  for  new  Messiahs. 
Daniel  O'Connell,  Pius  IX.,  and  Benjamin  Sidonia,  have 
been  knelt  to  in  that  exalted  capacity.  With  such  glo- 
rious expectations,  the  world  can  be  at  no  loss  for  Precur- 
sors and  Prophets. 

Italy  boasts  of  one  of  these  gifted  beings.  A  deputation 
of  patriots,  from  Rome,  is  about  to  set  out  for  Paris.  They 
are  commissioned  to  lustrate  every  street  of  that  godless 
Metropolis ;  they  may  have  to  walk  up  many  a  pair  of 
stairs ;  for  your  seer  is  often  quartered  with  the  astrono- 
mer in  the  watch-tower  of  the  firmament, — the  garret. 
Surrounded  with  want  and  penury — for  what  says  the 
Poet,— 

"  Povera  e  nuda  vai,  Filosofia," — 

they  will  find  the  man — the  Precursor  of  Pope  Pius  IX. ; 
the  Prophet  of  the  New  Italian  Era ;  the  Abate  Yincenzo 
Gioberti. 

They  will  lay  at  his  feet  the  homage  and  good- wishes  of 
their  country — ^they  will  beseech  him  to  come  and* witness 
with  his  own  eyes  the  Plenitude  of  the  Times.  They  will 
point  to  the  Sapienza,  where  a  stool  is  set  up  for  lum  to 
deliver  his  fatidical  Lectures  from — they  will  bear  him  off 
in  triumph — parade  him  through  the  streets  of  Rome-— 
crown  him  on  the  Capitol.  A  new,  startling  sight :  the 
Apotheosis  of  a  Prophet — a  living  Prophet — ^in  his  own 
country ! 

It  may  now  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since  a  Young 
Priest  was  crossing  the  Alps,  in  quest  of  freedom.  He 
was  a  Piedmontese  by  birth,  a  Priest  by  trade,  by  choice 
a  thinker.  In  this  last  capacity  he  may,  perhaps,  have 
displeased  the  King,  Charles  Albert,  of  Sardinia,  one  of 
whose  Court-chaplains  he  was,  and  who  thought^  perhaps, 
that  his  Almoner's  business  was  to  say  maas^  and  not  to 
trouble  his  head  with  philosophical  speculations. 

The  young  man  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  talents; 
consequently  obnoxious.     The  Jesuits  traduced  him  as  a 
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liberal:  Charles  Albert  drove  him  into  exile.  Such  is^ 
or  was,  in  Italy,  the  way  of  all  genius. 

The  banished  philosopher  settled  at  Paris ;  hence  parsed 
over  to  Brussels.  As  a  teacher,  as  a  writer,  he  lived  on, 
as  exiles  will  do.  A  successful  and  disinterested  publisher 
had  faith  in  hitn.  Gioberti's  volumes  accumulated :  writ- 
ten in  Italian  for  Belgian  readers. 

There  must  have  been  something  in  what  he  said,  for 
the  books  travelled  far.  They  crept  in,  stormed  in, 
crowded  in,  into  Piedmont^  into  Turin,  in  the  presence  of 
Royalty  itself.  Charles  Albert  had  then  drunk  Jesuitism 
to  the  dregs — he  was  sick  of  it.  He  took  up,  as  a  cor- 
dial, the  works  of  his  banished  chaplain.  His  heart 
relented:  he  revoked  the  decree  of  proscription.  He 
stretched  forth  his  hand :  offered  to  let  him  in :  asked 
him:  tendered  his  patronage  and  a  pension  if  he  would 
only  come  in.  In  vain !  Gioberti  had  tasted  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and  what  Boyal  bounty  can  be  palatable  after 
it?  Besides,  he  had  more  to  say;  somethings  may  be, 
that  might  grate  in  his  Majesty's  ears.  He  remained 
inexorable,  and  we  thank  Heaven  for  it«  No  man  can 
be  a  Court- Almoner  and  a  Prophet  at  once. 

We  profess  to  know  nothing  of,  and  to  care  even  less 
for,  Gioberti's  Philosophical  works.  Three  of  those  vo- 
lumes are  intended  to  refute  the  ^^  Errors  of  Antonio  Bos- 
raini,^^  a  name  with  whom  it  is  lawful  to  be  unacquainted 
out  of  Italy.  We  have  not  read  a  line  on  the  subject,  and 
entertain  some  scruples  about  reviewing  books  from  their 
mere  title-pages.* 

Besides,  Gioberti^s  Mission  began  with  his  Primato, 
with  it  also  his  fame ;  his  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of 
his  contemporaries. 

We  did  not  think  much  of  that  work,  at  the  time  of 
its  publication.  "  Another  panegyrist  of  Italy  1^'  we  ex- 
claimed, and  we  saw  the  announcement  of  the  work  with 
regret.    Eulogies  are  best  recited  by  the  coffin  of  the 


*  For  the  benefit  of  such  readers  as  may  be  interested  in  the  subject,  we 
subjoin  the  title  of  Gioberti' s  philosophical  works.  *'  Degli  Errori  Filosofici 
di  Antonio  Ilosmini,"  3  vols.  8vo.  **  Introduzione  alio  Studio  della  Filo- 
Sofia,"  4vol8.  8vo.  "Del  Buono,"  1  vol.  Svo.  "Del  Bello,"  1  vol  8vo. 
"  La  Protologia,"  1  vol.  Svo.  "  Teorica  del  Sovraiinaturale,*'  1  vol.  8vo., 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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dead.  There  is  always  something  fiinereal  in  an  enco- 
miastic oration.  We  never  deem  it  wise  to  write  the  bio- 
graphy of  a  living  man^  unless  we  feel  sure  that  his  race 
is  run  and  his  mission  upon  Earth  fulfilled.  In  the  like 
manner^  we  think  that  a  nation^  in  the  full  possession 
and  in  the  free  exercise  of  its  energies,  courts  no  ap- 
plause, and  discountenances  praise.  In  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  its  importance  and  influence,  it  moves  to 
its  goal  and  never  looks  backward.  It  works  and  boasts 
not. 

Who  would  think  of  writing  two  volumes  to  prove  the 
preponderance  of  England  in  all  commercial  and  maritime 
enterprise,  or  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  her  manufac- 
tories or  the  activity  of  her  trade  ?  Who  would  not  con- 
sider such  a  work  as  impolitic  as  it  would  be  uncalled  for 
and  superfluous? 

With  an  enslaved^  and,  consequently,  a  degraded  race, 
the  case  may  be  different.  A  man  with  an  empty  pocket 
may  have  more  leisure  to  descant  on  the  countless  wealth 
hoarded  up  by  his  great-grandfather,  and  lavished  by  his 
careless  parent.  There  may  be  some  comfort,  although 
certainly  no  great  dignity,  for  those  in  humble  circum- 
stances to  revert  to  periods  of  former  greatness  and  aflSu- 
ence,  and  it  may  be  justifiable  for  a  slave  to  endeavour  to 
gild  his  chains  with  a  lustre  derived  from  the  memorials 
of  his  progenitors.  Still  we  apprehended  the  world  would 
not  readily  receive  truths  that  need  so  much  demonstra- 
tion; and  we  could  not  help  thinking  too  much  has 
already  been  written  in  corroboration  of  the  principle 
which  the  Abate  Yincenzo  Oioberti  had  made  the  theme 
of  his  long  dissertation,  namely^  ''the  moral  and  social 
pre-eminence  of  the  Italians  over  all  the  nations  of  the 
universe." 

The  author  himself,  indeed,  seemed  aware  of  the  danger 
of  so  freely  lavishing  his  incense,  and  securing  for  his 
countrymen  such  an  invidious  supremacy  over  the  rival 
nations : 

"  A  nation,"  says  he,  as  he  develops  his  object  in  a  verbose 
proemium,  '*  will  not  be  able  to  assert  her  rights  to  that  rank 
which  is  due  to  her,  unless  she  is  conscious  of  the  commensuration 
of  her  merits  with  her  claims ;  therefore,  praiseworthy  as  excessive 
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modesty  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  private  man,  it  is  always  con- 

demnable  in  a  whole  nation,  as  it  only  evinces  its  supineness  and 

disqualification  for  its  high,  destinies. 

«  *  «  «  « 

''  When  a  nation  has  fallen  to  the  utmost  depth  of  misery  and 
social  degradation,  when  it  is  prostrated  and  its  strength  broken,  to 
endeavour  to  reanimate  its  courage  by  such  words  of  praise  as  might 
in  different  circumstances  prove  dangerous,  is  not  only  an  excusa- 
ble but  even  ^  merciful  and  generous  oflSce.  We  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  pride  of  men  wholly  disheartened. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  required,  that  the  arguments  brought  forward, 
and  the  facts  stated,  should  be  strictly  true,  because  truth  must 
prevail  over  all  other  considerations,  because  it  is  not  lawful  to 
flatter  even  the  unfortimate,  and  no  real  good  can  come  from  adu- 
lation,   but  when  a  nation  has  received  from  Heaven 

irrefutable  gifts  and  privileges,  and  seems  to  have  forgotten  them, 
it  becomes  a  duty  to  remind  her  of  them,  without  apprehending 
that  the  consciousness  of  her  own  energies  may  ever  lead  to  inanity 
or  presumption." 

Gioberti  hoped  thus  to  raise  his  countrymen  to  a  proper 
sense  of  their  dignity,  and  to  fit  them  for  high  destinies 
by  convincing  them  that  they  have  always  been,  are, 
and  must  be,  the  finest  and  noblest  race  of  men  in  exist- 
ence. 

This  was  the  secret  of  the  "  Liberator's'*  ascendancy 
over  "the  finest  jAsatUry^^  in  existence,  and  the  great 
engine  of  success  with  the  stump  orators  of  the  smartest 
nation  in  creation.  We  rather  doubted  the  expediency 
and  efficacy  of  such  lenitive  measures.  We  were  rather 
inclined  to  trust  the  bitterness  of  the  stormy,  upbraiding 
and  withering  sarcasm  of  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes : 
to  lay  on  the  lash  to  the  right  and  left,  till  blood  issued 
from  every  stripe.  No  less  is  required,  we  thought,  to 
stir  from  its  lethargy  a  people  degraded  by  long  religious 
and  political  thraldom,  long  accustomed  to  a  life  of 
passive  and  sensual  indulgence,  reared  up  amidst  the 
trammels  of  an  enervating  tyranny  and  a  corrupting 
superstition. 

To  the  recital  of  Italy's  departed  greatness,  we  ima- 
gined, men,  under  such  circumstances,  would  listen  with 
vacant  apathy:    they  would   ground  on   the   records  of 
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their  ancestral  exploits  their  titles  to  a  few  years'  relaxa- 
tion  and  repose ;  they  would  deem  themselves  privileged 
to  cull  their  roses  under  the  laurels  that  their  forefathers 
have  planted ;  or^  if  for  a  moment  alive  to  their  present 
state  of  abjection  and  destitution,  they  would  argue,  that 
if  all  the  wisdom  and  heroism  of  their  predecessors  had 
no  power  to  avert  the  evils  by  which  the  country  was 
threatened,  neither  is  it  probaole  that  any  efforts  of  a 
comparatively  weak,  disarmed  and  divided  population 
could  now  have  strength  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  their 
deep-rooted,  time-sanctioned,  irresistible  misery. 

Recent  facts  have  borne  out  Gioberti  in  his  sanguine 
anticipations  and  proved  the  utter  groundlessness  of  our 
apprehensions.  Much  of  what  he  then  said  has  come  to 
pass :  and  in  order  that  we  may  well  judge  of  the  proba- 
bility of  the  further  verification  of  his  prophecies,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  enter  more  minutely  into  his  views,  and  to 
test  the  soundness  of  his  argument. 

Gioberti,  then,  insisted,  that  the  Italians  must  rise 
again :  once  more  must  re-establish  their  social  and  moral 
ascendancy  over  civilized  nations :  that  the  consummation 
of  these  mighty  events  must  be  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  Head  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  aided  by  a  league 
of  the  Italian  Princes,  and  acting  upon  views  of  sound 
and  rational  liberalism. 

This  was  Gioberti's  theory  in  1833.  In  1847,  the 
Italians  are  governed  by  a  noble-minded,  enlightened 
Pope ;  Piedmont,  Tuscany  and  other  states  have  pledged 
themselves  to  support  him  in  the  vindication  of  his  inde- 
pendent rights,  and  to  follow  in  the  adoption  of  his  bene- 
volent measures.  So  far  have  the  Italians  risen  from  the 
dead.  So  far  has  Gioberti  undisputed  claims  to  political 
prophecy. 

It  only  remains  to  see  whether  the  events  we  have  so 
lately  witnessed  actually  took  place  as  an  immediate 
effect  of  the  causes  pointed  out  by  Gioberti,  and  how  far 
we  may  rely  on  his  judgment  for  the  further  accomplish- 
ment of  his  views. 

In  compliance  with  the  "  Ab  Jove  Principium  "  of  the 
Latin  Poet,  Gioberti  undertook  to  demonstrate,  that  God 
alone  is  an  absolutely  autonomous  or  self-existent  being ; 
and  that  the  individuals  or  tribes  of  mankind  derive  from 
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Him  the  power  of  dictating  laws  and  exercising  influence 
over  their  fellow-beings  in  proportion  as  He  has  awarded 
them  inore  or  less  of  this  relative  autonomous  faculty.  A 
people  so  singularly  privileged  will  be  easily  known  by 
proving:  1st,  that  it  has  created  the  civilization  of  aU 
other  nations ;  2nd,  that  it  preserves  in  its  bosom  the  germ 
and  fundamental  principles  of  that  civilization ;  3rd,  that 
it  possesses,  and  has  repeatedly  developed,  the  power  of 
purifying  and  restoring  it,  if  perverted  and  corrupted. 

These  three  quahties  Oioberti,  of  course,  finds  united 
in  his  own  Italy,  which  being  thus  the  Creator,  Preserver 
and  Redeemer  of  that  civilization  which  is  to  become  uni- 
versal, may  deservedly  be  hailed  as  the  parent  of  man- 
kind. 

The  first  claims  of  Italy  to  this  catholic  superiority  are 
laid  on  the  peculiarity  of  its  geographical  position.  The 
author  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Mediterranean  is  still 
the  centre  of  all  human  movement  (which  may  be  true  if 
the  ovexland  road  to  India  becomes  every  day  more  prac- 
ticable) ;  and  as  the  Italian  Peninsula,  with  its  insular  ad- 
jacences,  undoubtedly  stands  prominent  among  the  lands 
bordering  upon  that  tideless  sea,  he  hesitates  not  to  place 
in  that  country  the  6fi^ak6q  yaiag,  the  centre  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 

Granting  even  that  the  Mediterranean,  as  it  is  assuredly 
by  association  the  most  interesting,  may  again  be  made 
the  most  interesting  of  all  seas — granting  that  even  in 
that  case  Spain  and  Egypt  might  not  have  the  advantage 
of  Italy, — being  so  situated  as  to  command  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  that  sea  without  being  hemmed  in  by  its 
narrow  boundaries ; — admitting,  in  short,  all  that  the  author 
asserts  in  favour  of  the  local  importance  of  Italy, — ^men 
are  in  our  days  less  disposed  to  consider  the  destinies  of  a 
country  as  depending  to  any  great  extent  on  its  geogra- 
phical advantages.  What  availed  it  to  Spain  to  possess  the 
key  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  to  Egypt  to  have  the  means 
of  opening  the  most  direct  route  to  the  East  Indies? 
What  protection  did  the  iron-bound  chain  of  the  Himalaya 
afford  to  the  degraded  Hindoo,  or  the  Alps  to  the  doomed 
denizen  of  the  Vale  of  the  Po  ?  Behold  a  sturdy  race  of 
islanders  irom  the  North  of  the  Atlantic,  driven  from  their 
shores  by  the  very  gloom  of  their  ungenial  climate,  snatch 
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from  the  Spaniard  the  fi!t>wning  rock  of  Gibraltar^  seize 
upon  Malta^  Corfu^  and  as  many  harbours  as  are  likely  to 
answer  their  purposes ;  proclaim  the  Mare  IrUegsm  a 
British  lake^  establish  a  cimal^  a  railway, — ^a  line  of  aerial 
steam-carriages,  if  needed — athwart  the  Libyan  desert,  and 
ride  gallantly  with  their  steamers  to  the  East  and  West, 
encompassing  the  globe  in  their  gigantic  dominion  I 

Talk  of  bright  skies,  of  elastic  paradisaical  atmosphere, 
of  fertile  soil,  of  happy  alternation  of  hill  and  dale ! — man, 
unless  braced  by  the  discipline  of  a  stem.  Spartan  educa- 
tion, rots  like  a  rank  weed  among  the  luxuries  of  a  Southern 
climate ;  the  centre  of  action,  consequently  of  all  social 
and  moral  pre-eminence,  is  removed  to  a  barren  land, 
s/L  under  a  dense  canopy  of  damp  fogs,  where  Spring  resembles 
a  rehearsal  of  the  flood,  and  Winter  *'  ends  in  July  to  re- 
commence in  August.'^  It  is  thus  that  mankind  improve 
the  bountiful  gifts  of  their  Creator  I 

After  a  long  dissertation  on  these  material  elements  of 
past,  present  and  ftiture  greatness,  the  author  proceeds  to 
announce  the  great  moral  principle  on  which  he  grounds 
the  pre-eminence  of  Italy,  and  this  he  founds  on  the 
triumphant  influence  of  Boman  Catholic  Christianity.  He 
demonstrates  that  Pontifical  ascendancy  is  substantially 
identified  with  Italian  nationality.  He  refutes  all  the  ar- 
guments of  ancient  Ghibellinism,  and  all  its  tendencies  to 
Italian  Unity,  contending  that  all  the  evils  of  Christianity 
and  the  calamities  of  Italy  arose  from  the  attempts  to 
submit  the  Church  to  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Em- 
pire. He  insists,  that  Italy  has  received  from  the  Church 
all  that  light  of  civilization  for  which  Europe  and  the 
world  are  indebted  to  her.  He  considers  the  Italians  as 
the  chosen  tribe,  the  Levites  of  Christianity.  He  disclaims 
the  glories  of  Pagan  Rome  as  grounded  on  that  military 
ambition  which  is  so  different  from  the  truly  Italian  pre- 
ponderance, whose  object  must  be  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind. His  enthusiasm  kindles  at  the  recital  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Modern  Rome — the  truly  catholic,  cosmopolite 
spirit  of  her  missions.  This  great  work  of  Christian  re- 
demption commenced  in  Rome,  ever  since  the  Holy  Faith 
was  there  cemented  with  the  blood  of  the  Apostles.  It 
continued  ever  afterwards,  notwithstanding  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  frequent  calamities  of  Rome  and  Italy.     Victa 
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Terra  victores  domuit.  It  subdued  and  humanized  its  Teu- 
tonic des^oyers.  That  mission  is  even  now  progressing. 
The  newTope  and  his  aUies  are  fulfilling  it. 

Italy  must  henceforth  find  in  her  own  bosom  the  means 
of  enfranchisement^  regeneration  and  union:  and  this 
most  desirable  object  must  be  efiected  without  intestine 
dissensions  and  tumults^  without  the  intervention  of  foreign 
armies,  or  even  of  foreign  ideas.  The  principle  of  Italian 
unity,  greatness  and  power  is — ^the  Pope.  Under  the 
Pontifical  standard  every  true  Italian  heart  must  rally. 
All  the  Provinces  of  Italy  must  be  joined  to  the  Great 
Metropolis  by  a  bond  of  federative  union.  The  Pontiff  is 
to  be  the  President  of  the  great  diet  of  Italian  Princes. 
A  confederate  government  is  the  most  natural  to  Italy ;  it 
is  the  most  efiicient  and  durable  for  every  country  in  the 
world.  Nothing  fetters  and  paralyses  the  energies  of  a  na- 
tion more  than  a  narrow-minded  spirit  of  centralization. 
Italy  can  only  exist  by  the  means  of  this  cathoUc  league. 
Catholicism,  in  its  turn,  can  only  thrive  by  virtue  of  this 
Italian  alliance.  Of  this  federation,  as  the  Pope  is  to  be  the 
Head,  so  the  House  of  Savoy — especially  the  brave,  wise 
and  consistent  Charles  Albert  of  Carignano — must  be  the 
right  arm. 

There  were  not  many  in  Italy  to  chime  in  with  these 
ideas,  at  the  time  of  their  first  announcement.  By  degrees, 
however,  Cesare  Balbo,  a  writer  of  note,  a  conscientious 
man,  seemed  to  have  adopted  them,  in  his  work,  "  Delle 
Speranze  d'  Italia.'^  D'  Azeglio,  a  man  looked  upon  with 
even  greater  veneration  throughout  Italy,  acted  upon  them. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  was  supposed  to  encourage  their 
difiiision.  The  works  of  Gioberti,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
two  above-mentioned  writers,  were  said  to  have  been  pub- 
lished with  his  royal  consent,  and  even  after  his  own  per- 
sonal revision.  The  Prophet's  word  was  invested  with  al- 
most official  authority;  and  the  Italo-Catholic  League 
became  the  mot  (P  ordre  for  all  the  moderate  and  rational 
patriots. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  Gioberti's  theory 
aimed  no  higher  than  at  a  renewal  of  the  old  notions  of 
Guelphism ;  a  Guelphism,  too,  stripped  of  that  democratic 
element,  which  atoned  for  its  anarchic  tendencies  by  bril- 
liant deeds  of  patriotic  heroism.     A  Sovereign  Pope,  at 
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the  head  of  seyen  or  eight  crowned  vassals,  bearing  only 
the  name  of  independent  Princes^ — a  mitred  autocrat, 
protected  by  half-a-dozen  little  kings,  and  httle  Grand 
Dukes  I  The  Austrians  were  not  mentioned  in  this  ad- 
mirable arrangement :  but  from  the  author's  repeated  in- 
vectives against  foreign  invaders,  it  seemed  plain  that  he 
considered  it  advisable  for  the  tyrants  of  Lombardy  ^'  to 
pack  up  their  things  and  be  off/' 

'  The  Italian  Crisis  is  now  at  hand,  and  Gioberti's  theo- 
ries are  about  to  be  put  to  the  test  of  experience.  We  are 
writing  at  a  great  disadvantage,  for  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
important  events,  and  we  have  hardly  time  to  dwell  on  any 
well-grounded  conjectures. 

The  Italians  have,  then,  found  a  Pope  after  their  own 
heart.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, the  Duke  of  Lucca,  have,  either  from  choice  or  co- 
ercion, adopted  his  liberal  views  and  are  to  some  extent 
pledged  to  support  him.  The  Austrians,  aware  of  the 
awfiil  emergency  of  their  position,  are  pausing,  for  a  time, 
ere  they  venture  upon  a  decisive  struggle.  The  powers  of 
Europe  are  either  too  discordant,  or  too  indifferent,  or  else, 
again,  too  far  removed  to  take  any  very  active  part  in 
Italian  matters.  Italy  may  soon  be  brought  to  engage 
single-handed  with  her  Northern  oppressor.  No  oppor- 
tunity could  be  more  favourable  to  ascertain  the  correct- 
ness of  Gioberti's  estimate  of  the  elements  of  Italian  re- 
demption. 

It  seems  but  too  probable  that  the  Austrians  are  pre- 
paring for  a  general  onslaught.  But  were  it  even  other- 
wise, it  woidd  be  prudent  for  the  Italians  to  persuade 
themselves  of  the  inevitablcness  of  long  and  bloody  hos- 
tilities. We  may  yet  hope  that  the  well-meant  interference 
of  England,  the  very  precarious  position  of  their  enemy, 
and  the  high-sounding  protest  of  some  of  their  princes,  may 
shield  them.  But  let  not  the  short  breathing  time  allowed, 
have  power  to  lull  them  into  a  treacherous  security. 

Every  chance  of  a  successful  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Italy,  in  the  case  of  immediate  invasion,  depends  on  the 
sincerity  and  consistency  of  her  Princes,  especially  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  He  alone  has  an  efficient  army,  com- 
pact, well  disciplined,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  and 
wields  at  his  pleasure  like  his  own  good  sword.     So  long  as 
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he  remains  true  to  Italy^  Austria  can  either  not  advance^ 
or  only  rushes  to  her  doom.  He  is  said  to  haye  most  un- 
equivocally committed  himself,  so  far  as  to  become  the  de- 
clared vindicator  of  the  Independent  rights  of  all  Italian 
Sovereigns.  He  is  said  to  have  pledged  his  Royal  Word, 
especially  as  a  champion  of  the  Pope.  Were  the  efforts  of 
Austria  to  be  directed  immediately  against  Rome^  we  do 
not  well  see  how  Charles  Albert  could  withdraw  from  his 
sacred  engagement.  Unfortunately  matters  have  become 
more  comphcate  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  that  proud 
declaration.  Tuscany  and  Lucca  have  also  been  revolu- 
tionized. The  Grand  Duke  of  his  own  accord^  the  little 
Duke  by  main  force,  have  acceded  to  Pius  IX.^s  policy. 
Their  subjects,  in  the  first  intoxication  of  success,  have 
gone  much  frirther  than  not  only  Austria  but  even  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  are  likely  to  countenance.  Those  tri- 
colour flags  and  cockades,  those  shouts,  "  Death  to  the 
German,*^  were  not  in  the  Programme  of  the  Moderate 
party.  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  did 
not  pledge  themselves  to  sanction  all  that.  They  wished 
to  secure  all  Independent  Princes  from  foreign  aggression, 
and  so  far  the  Italians  were  safe,  because  the  inviolability  of 
their  Princes  afforded  a  screen  for  their  revolutionary  ma- 
noeuvres. But  what  if  Tuscany  and  Lucca,  themselves, 
implore  the  aid  of  Austria?*  The  latter  who  had  only 
acted  on  compulsion,  the  former  who  beholds  himself  car- 
ried away  by  a  stream  of  public  opinion,  to  which  he, 
perhaps,  only  gave  way,  with  a  hope,  in  the  end,  to  stem 
it.  With  the  consent  of  the  Italian  Princes,  and  as  their  ally, 
Austria  may  be  allowed  to  march  unimpeded.  No  power, 
Italian  or  foreign,  has  at  least  made  any  provision  against 
such  contingencies.  That  silly  tri-colour  standard,  and  that 
more  silly  death-cry,  gives  the  Austrian  invasion  all  the 
colour  of  mere  self-defence. 

*  The  sudden  flight  of  the  Duke  of  Lucca  with  ''the  spoons"  as  the  Timet 
has  it,  ga?e  a  speedy  confirmation  to  our  worst  apprehensions.  It  is  very  clear 
that  one  of  the  Italian  Princes,  at  least,  will  not  be  forced  along  in  spite  of 
himself.  Luckily  for  his  people,  the  abdication  of  Maria  Louisa,  which  is  now 
officially  announced,  will  rid  them  of  a  very  base  and  unsafe  ruler.  It  was 
contemplated  that,  at  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  her 
States  should  return  under  the  allegiance  of  their  legitimate  heir,  the  Duke 
of  Lucca,  whilst  the  Duchy  of  this  latter  is  to  be  incorporated  with  Tuscany. 
The  abrupt  leave-taking  of  the  hair-brained  Charles  Louis  is  thus  likely  to  be 
decisive  and  final. 
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Every  step  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  is  proverbially  slow 
and  sure.  She  will  first  pour  in  her  battalions  into  the 
friendly  states  of  her  sister  of  Parma,  and  her  cousin  of 
Modena  :  will  Sardinia  allow  that  ?  Next  she  will  appear 
to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  the  Tuscan  rulers,  by  cross- 
ing the  Apennines :  will  Sardinia  suffer  this  also  ?  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  on  what  ground  she  can  meddle  with  the 
affairs  of  independent  states  lending  mutual  support  to  each 
other.  She  would,  in  that  case,  play  the  part  of  the  ag- 
gressor. She  would  take  upon  herself  a  thankless  no  less 
than  an  arduous  task. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  she  looks  on  unconcerned 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Etruscan  provinces  is  peacefully 
consummated.  How  will  she,  then,  perform  her  promises 
to  the  Pope  ?  Rome  and  Piedmont  will  then  be  hopelessly 
asunder.  Pius  IX.  will  be  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  his 
Northern  adversary;  and  the  only  stroke  of  Sardinia  in 
his  behalf  would  be  a  general  attack  upon  Lombardy. 

Painful  indeed  is  the  position  of  the  poor  Italians !  In 
opposition  to  their  Princes  they  never  were  able  to  act, 
because  these  derived  from  Austrian  support  a  strength 
which  their  own  means  did  not  afford.  Nor  can  thev  now 
heartily  move  in  accordance  with  their  Princes,  unless 
they  felt  confident  of  the  honesty  and  firmness  of  their 
intentions. 

Now  of  all  these  Italian  Princes,  there  is  hardly  one, 
the  Pope  always  excepted,  whose  sincerity  will  bear  too 
close  an  examination.  Their  conversion  to  liberalism  is 
too  sudden ;  in  some  instances  too  violent  to  be  relied 
upon.  Leopold  of  Tuscany  is  an  Austrian  Archduke. 
Lucca  and  Naples  obey  the  rule  of  Spanish  Bourbons. 
Maria  Louisa  of  Parma  and  he  of  Modena  immediately 
spring  from  the  Imperial  family.  Even  such  of  those  petty 
tyrants  as  are  born  in  the  Country,  seem,  above  all  things, 
anxious  to  keep  up  their  foreign  breed  by  matrimonial 
alliances.  There  is  always  a  prodigious  stodc  of  Austrian 
Archduchesses  ready  for  Italian  consumption.  Neither  by 
blood,  nor  by  feeling,  language,  manners  and  taste  are 
those  reigning  families  endeared  to  the  land  where  they 
grow.  Mo  sympathy  between  them  and  their  subject,  no 
mutual  confidence,  is  allowed  to  spring  up.  l^or  is  their 
government  calculated  to  conciliate  or  identify  itself  with 
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the  people.  They  all,  hitherto,  ruled  by  Austria.  The 
most  liberal  of  them,  the  Tuscan  Grand  Duke,  received  the 
law  from  the  police  at  Milan.  His  censorship  acted  ac- 
cording to  instructions  from  the  Austrian  ambassador. 
Witness  the  suppression  of  the  Antoloffia,  and  the  sur- 
render of  Renzi  to  the  Papal  authorities. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  Italian  Princes  were  as 
sick  at  heart  of  this  ignominious  vassalage  as  their  subjects 
themselves.  It  is  possible  that  they  all  longed  to  be 
masters  in  their  own  house,  and  that  they  all  hailed  the 
firm  demeanor  of  Pius  IX.  as  the  signal  of  their  common 
emancipation.  We  are  willing  to  hope  that  they  have  hi- 
therto acted  with  good  faith,  and  that  they  are  indissolubly 
wedded  to  the  Italian  cause.  All  we  contend  for  is,  nothing 
has  been  done  by  them  hitherto  to  convince  their  subjects 
of  the  earnestness  and  truthfulness  of  their  intentions. 
Not  a  little  has  been  forcibly  wrenched  from  them  by  the 
untiring  march  of  public  opinion :  much  was  the  result  of 
the  ungovernable  excitement  arising  from  the  novel  policy 
of  the  Papal  government.  The  Italians  deserve  great 
praise  for  modesty  if  they  accept  as  a  boon  what  was 
violently  obtained.  The  right  of  petition  was  taken  by 
storm  at  Florence.  Clandestine  publications  have  brought 
about  a  rekxation  of  the  reins  of  censorship.  The  alarms 
consequent  upon  the  occupation  of  Ferrara  have  brought 
about  the  decree  for  the  organization  of  civic  guards  and  a 
change  fn  the  Ministry.  Lucca  and  Tuscany,  we  repeat 
it,  have  been  revolutionized  by  sheer  violence.  They  have 
hitherto  only  resigned  themselves  to  the  diminution  of 
their  absolute  power.  Will  they  put  up  with  such  limita- 
tion, if  Austria  feel  sufficiently  strong  to  support  it  in  all 
its  integrity  ? 

The  policy  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  has  shown  greater 
wisdom  and  maturity.  He  also  has  been  yielding,  but  by 
degrees,  and  only  to  unarmed  peaceful  opposition.  He 
has  well  played  his  cards  and  kept  up  a  fair  game  with  public 
opinion.  Progress  has  been  practicable  in  his  States.  His 
measures  have  proceeded  hand  in  hand  with  the  wants  and 
hopes  of  his  subjects.  But  is  he  equally  to  be  trusted  in 
his  dealings  with  his  Italian  allies  f  Will  he  jeopardize 
his  crownr  for  the  Pope's  sake,  or  throw  the  gauntlet  to 
Austria  in  the  name  of  mere  justice.     It  is  not  only  fair- 
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dealing  and  sincerity  that  is  required  of  him.  He  must 
act  with  promptness  and  determination.  He  must  check 
Austria  at  the  very  first  step,  even  if,  by  so  doing,  he  were 
to  draw  all  the  weight  of  her  displeasure  on  his  own  head. 
Irresoluteness  and  temporization  would  be  the  ruin  of  his 
allies  and  his  own. 

And  yet  is  he  the  man  for  bold,  decisive  measures? 
To  those  of  the  Italian  patriots  as  do  not  actually  mistrust 
him  his  conduct  is  a  riddle  throughout.  His  defection  in 
1820,  and  his  butcher-work  in  1833,  are  all  the  earnest 
they  have  of  his  devotion  to  his  country's  cause.  Ambition, 
he  is  said  to  possess,  but  is  it  of  a  conservative  or  acquisi- 
tive nature  ?  Is  extent  of  empire  or  unconditional  abso- 
lutism a  greater  object  with  him  ?  Few  in  Italy  would 
trust  him,  if  success  could  be  secured  without  him.  But  he 
and  his  army  are  the  main  props  of  the  national  cause. 
The  past  must  be  given  to  oblivion.  Credit  must  be  given 
him  for  straightforwardness  and  consistency.  In  him, 
once  more,  the  hopes  of  Italy  must  centre. 

In  the  South,  again,  the  old  policy  is  adhered  to. 
The  King  of  Naples  is  no  bad  specimen  of  what  Italian 
Princes  would  be  if  they  dared.  He  has  found  in  the 
unlooked-for  loyalty  of  his  troops  a  strength  which  Tuscany 
and  Lucca  were  not  able  to  command.  Concessions  are 
with  him  out  of  the  question.  Torrents  of  blood  will  flow 
at  the  merest  mention  of  them.  Flushed  with  success, 
he  is  now  ready  to  play  a  desperate  game.  No  limits  to 
his  arrogance  and  presumption.  A  victorious  despot  at 
home,  he  will  be  sure  to  play  the  champion  of  despotism 
abroad.  Any  intention  he  ever  harboured  of  adhesion  to 
the  project  of  National  alliance,  will  be  haughtily  dismissed. 
The  league  between  the  two  Ferdinands  (Austria  and  Sicily) 
with  which  Pius  IX.  was  threatened  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  generous  career,  will  now  be  loudly  proclaimed :  and 
if  Austria  muster  up  sufficient  courage  for  a  general  at- 
tack, she  may  rely  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Lazsaroni 
bands  of  the  Southern  Bourbon.  Whilst  the  Austrian 
lion  devours  Bomagna  and  Tuscany,  Bome  falls  a  prey  to 
the  Sicilian  jackal.  The  cause  of  despotism  is  once  more 
in  the  ascendant.  Such  of  the  Italian  Princes  as  were 
dragged  along  in  spite  of  themselves,  hasten  to  throw 
off  the  mask.     The  others   waver  and  turn  pale — ^and 
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for  twenty  years  to  come  there  is  silence  and  terror  in 
Italy. 

It  is  even  so.  Of  all  the  Italian  rulers^  the  Pope  alone 
may  be  said  to  answer,  on  all  points,  the  description  given 
in  the  Sybilline  book  of  the  "  Primato.^'  Pius  IX.  is  a 
true  Italian  at  heart.  His  resistance  to  Austrian  encroach- 
ment is  something  unexampled  in  the  country.  Had  he 
material  forces  to  make  good  his  proud  words,  or  had  the 
law  of  nations  power  to  shield  the  weak  from  the  arrogance 
of  a  wicked  neighbour,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Court  of 
Rome  might  stand  forth  as  the  first  element  of  Italian 
nationality :  as  it  is,  however,  Pius  IX.  has  hitherto  gone  no 
further  than  a  show  of  good  intentions.  Nothing  has  been 
settled  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  his  subjects :  nothing 
especially  for  the  great  work  of  Italian  emancipation. 
Were  the  good  Pope  to  see  himself  utterly  deserted  by  the 
faint-heartedness  of  his  Italian  allies,  and  sacrificed  by  the 
baseness  of  European  diplomacy,  he  would  be  compelled 
—•unless  he  abdicated,  which  is  far  from  improbable— to 
recede  step  by  step  from  the  path  he  has  been  pursuing, 
and  give  in  utterly,  unconditionally,  to  the  wishes  of  his 
Northern  dominator. 

All  his  subjects  hitherto  demanded,  all  he  seemed  dis- 
posed to  grant,  was  a  greater  latitude  of  public  opinion  by 
the  means  of  a  limited  freedom  of  the  Press,  and  the  arm- 
ing of  the  People,  through  the  organization  of  a  national 
guard.  The  press,  even  at  Borne,  though  often  indulged 
to  a  dangerous  extent,  is  still  under  the  Censor's  control. 
Its  fetters  can  be  lightened  and  aggravated  agreeably  to 
the  orders  of  the  Police.  No  legal  sanction  has  been 
given  to  the  free  utterance  of  opinion.  Licentiousness  is 
not  liberty :  and  the  Italians  have  too  long  been  taught 
to  consider  as  freedom  the  mere  evasion  or  open  defiance 
of  the  established  laws.  They  are  yet  to  learn  that  the 
sanctity  of  the  Law  is  the  only  ground  for  real  liberty  to 
stand  upon. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Italians  have  obtained  a  civic, 
not  a  national  guard.  There  is  not  much  in  the  mere  dif- 
ference of  words,  if  the  people  are  allowed  to  interpret 
them  their  own  way.  Now  the  national  guard  is  the 
universal  arming  of  the  people :  a  civic  guard  is  merely 
the  enlistment  of  a  few  burghers,  chosen  from  their  well- 
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known  peaceful  propensities,  and  well-tried  allegiance  to 
the  government,  to  wear  a  uniform  of  a  holyday,  and  swell 
the  pageantry  of  a  solemn  procession.  These  Soldati  dalla 
Festa  have  been  in  existence  in  Italy  since  1814:  they 
may  still  be  in  some  of  the  Italian  states  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  not  with  such  as  these  that  the  patriots  hope 
at  some  future  period  to  muster  up  sufficient  forces  to 
match  all  the  might  of  the  Austrian  armies.  It  is,  indeed, 
possible  that  the  Italians  and  their  masters  do  not  clearly 
understand  each  other  on  that  point.  The  people  at  Rome 
and  in  Tuscany,  at  any  rate,  are  arming  en  masse.  What 
is  now  being  organized  is  a  National  guard  in  all  the 
most  serious  meaning  of  the  word.  But  if  matters  turn 
out  unfavourable,  the  Pope  and  Grand  Duke  will  insist 
that  they  only  gave  their  sanction  to  the  establishment  of 
a  civic  guard,  and  the  arming  of  a  few  holyday  soldiers.* 
Pius  IX.  might  yet,  without  too  barefaced  a  retractation, 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  Austria  by  temporization  and 
compromise.  Further  concessions  would  be  out  of  the 
question ;  and  all  his  efforts  would  be  turned  to  evade  or 
modify  such  as  have  already  been  made.  Were  Austria 
to  carry  her  point  so  far,  whenever  death  or  abdication 
clears  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  she,  at  the  height  of  omnipo- 
tence, would  then  take  good  care  how  she  si^ered  another 
Philanthropist  to  occupy  it. 

But  we  have  too  long  dwelt  on  the  most  sinister  side  of 
the  question.  We  will  now  suffer  our  conjectures  to  take  a 
more  favourable  conrse.  We  will  look  upon  Austria  as 
paralysed  by  the  firm  attitude  of  the  Italian  Princes,  and 
by  the  unanimity  of  the  Italian  People.  We  will  suppose 
that  domestic  dangers  and  foreign  remonstrances  may  not 
only  check  her  farther  progress,  but  even  drive  her  back 
from  her  first  aggression.  Suppose  the  outrage  at  Ferrara 
amicably  got  over  and  settled,  and  the  Pope  and  his  allies 
relieved  from  uneasiness,  and  perfectly  at  liberty  to  follow 


*  The  Edict  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  TuscaAy  has  given  no  satisfaction.  It 
neither  allows  the  arming  of  the  people  without  distinction  of  ranks,  nor  the 
choice  of  officers  by  the  sui&age  of  the  people  themseWes,  which  are  the  two 
fundamental  principles  of  the  national  guard,  such  as  the  Italians  understood 
it.  It  gives  no  more  than  200  muskets  for  all  the  population  of  Leghorn  ! 
This  would  make  the  civic  guard  a  mere  mockery  ;  unless  the  people  are  at 
least  suffered  to  provide  for  their  own  armament 
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the  impulse  of  their  hearts,  or  the  pressing  solicitations  of 
their  people.  The  work  of  Italian  regeneration  could 
then  proceed  unimpeded.  All  reasonable  reforms  might 
fairly  become  the  topic  of  calm  and  peaceful  discussion ; 
every  chance  thrown  open  for  the  realization  of  Gioberti's 
momentous  ideas. 

The  revolution  that  the  author  of  the  ^'Primato" 
seemed  to  look  forward  to,  was  to  be  chiefly  of  a  theocratic 
tendency.  National  emancipation  was  to  lead  to  Catholic 
supremacy.  The  Italians  would  rally  roimd  the  standard 
of  St.  Peter;  the  Papal  crosier  was  the  Sign,  in  which 
Italy  would  still  conquer.  "  Hierocracy,"  says  he,  "  must 
be  at  the  bottom  of  all  political  orders; — the  priesthood 
the  element  of  power.  Such  an  order  of  things  was  decreed 
in  the  Old  Testament,  confirmed  and  perfected  by  Christ  in 
the  New  Law.  The  Government  of  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay 
is  the  beau-ideal  of  a  Christian  St>ate.  The  Priesthood 
may  rule  by  dictatorship  or  by  arbitration.  Its  absolute 
autocracy  is  necessary  in  an  imperfect  state  of  civilization. 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  legitimate  than  the 
sway  exercised  by  the  Pontifls  in  the  middle  ages.  In 
progress  of  time,  the  ^  civil  conscience  of  nations '  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  this  dictatx>rial  supremacy.  Then 
the  world  learns  to  obey  the  '  arbitration '  or  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  Church.  The  Pope  then  becomes  the  organ 
of  universal  peace  and  union,  the  vindicator  of  the  law  of 
nations.  The  continual  state  of  war  and  anarchy  in  Europe 
arose  from  its  rebellion  against  this  paternal  primacy.  Let 
the  Pope  be  obeyed  and  all  mankind  will  be  brethren.^' 

The  emancipation  and  federation  of  the  Italian  States 
will,  then,  according  to  Gioberti,  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  Papal  Supremacy  all  over  the  country,  from  which  it 
will,  eventually,  be  exercised  over  all  other  parts  of  the 
civilized  world. 

The  plans  for  a  constitution  such  as  Gioberti  proposed 
for  the  Italian  Princes  are  not  far  from  the  system  of 
policy,  now  on  the  eve  of  being  adopted,  especially  at  Flo- 
rence and  Rome.  He  declared  himself  in  favour  of  a  tem- 
perate monarchy,  that  is,  he  advocated  the  instalment  of 
Councils  of  State  and  allowed  public  opinion  the  benefit  of 
the  Press — a  representation  without  an  elective  system : — 
a  Press  under  the  control  of  a  Censorship. 
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Councils  of  State,  appointed  by  tlie  Head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, are  already  in  existence  in  Italy.  The  only  important 
difference  may  consist  in  the  Popularity  of  the  Councillors. 
The  Prince  may  endeavour  to  hit  on,  but  will  not  conde- 
scend to  consult,  the  suffirage  of  the  nation.  Consequently 
these  Councillors  are  but  too  apt  to  become  passive  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  that  called  them 
into  being.  Much  of  the  obnoxiousness  of  tyrannic  mear- 
sures  may  be  removed  &om  the  head  of  the  wilful  ruler 
who  planned  them,  into  the  devoted  head  of  his  impotent 
and  subservient  advisers.  A  Council  of  State  is,  at  the 
best,  but  a  poor  apology  for  a  popular  representation.  It 
is  often  an  aggravation  of  the  evils  of  unmitigated  despot- 
ism. The  throue-room  at  Naples  is  ornamented  with 
gilded  images  representing  the  different  provinces  of  the 
two  Sicilies.  These  dumb  effigies  have  been  shrewdly 
styled  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  They  are  no  bad 
emblem  of  the  efficiency  of  a  Council  of  State.  The 
illustrious  members  of  that  body,  in  an  Italian  govern- 
ment of  the  old  school,  were  nodding  statues,  moving 
and  even  speaking  statues,  still  nothing  but  statues. 

Much  less  can  we  perceive  the  practicability  of  the 
author's  suggestions  as  to  the  establishment  of  what  he 
calls  a  free  but  not  licentious  Press.  The  Censorship 
should  be  entrusted  (he  says),  not  to  one  man,  but  to  a 
Censorial  Council.  This  tribunal  should  sit  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  and  every  line  intended  to  appear  in  print 
should  be  previously  submitted  to  their  grave  deliberation. 
Such  an  office  has  been  actually  established  at  Rome,  and 
we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  will  work  in  the 
end.  It  would  certainly  be  no  sinecure  in  England. 
Think  of  such  a  magistracy  residing  in  Guildhall,  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  fate  of  every  book,  pamphlet  and  paper 
issuing  from  the  London  Press  I  People  are  still  debating 
as  to  the  equity  and  expediency  of  a  Censorship  of  the 
Press :  but  are  they  aware  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
England,  France,  and  America,  however  desirable,  it  has 
become  materially  impossible  ?  It  is  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  establishment  of  railways  have  made  all  passport 
regulations  a  dead  letter  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  Tra- 
vellers may  yet  have  to  carry  a  feuille  de  route  in  their 
pockets ;  but  where  are  there  gendarmes  and  police  agenta 
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Buffident  to  examine  them  all  ?  Obsolete  engines  of  the 
suspicious  impotence  of  despotism  have  no  chance  of 
standing  against  the  hasty  tread  of  civilization. 

Gioberti  is  no  less  theocratic  in  his  details  of  civil 
government.  The  monks^  he  contends^  are  and  must  be 
the  leaders  of  public  opinion.  They  are  idealists,  philo- 
sophers by  the  very  nature  of  their  secluded  existence. 
They  have  been,  in  every  age,  the  promulgators  of  tole- 
rance and  freedom  of  thought.  The  Church  is  pure 
from  all  religious  persecution.  She  is  innocent  of  all 
the  blood  shed  in  her  name,  ostensibly  for  her  sake. 
Worldly  men  made  religion  a  pretext  for  deeds  of  vio- 
leuce  and  ambition,  but  the  clergy  invariably  discoun- 
tenanced their  proceedings.  No  Pope— it  is  Gioberti  who 
says  it — ever  shed  blood.  No  human  being  was  ever  en- 
dowed with  so  mild  and  dove-like  a  temper  as  Dominic, 
the  Spanish  founder  of  the  Inquisition. 

So  far  the  first  volume,  which  establishes  the  superiority 
of  Italy  in  ''action.''  Part  II.  demonstrates  her  pre- 
eminence of  "  thought.''  Thought  is  the  only  element  of 
supremacy  in  modem  times.  Now,  Italy  is  first  in  intel- 
lectual universality.  Roman  Catholicism  alone  is  encyclo- 
pedical. It  is  the  system  of  systems.  The  spirit  of  gene- 
ralization of  ideas  is  eminently  Italian.  It  constitutes  the 
characteristic  type  of  the  Pelasgic  mind.  The  Pelasgic 
is  the  most  bright  and  far-sighted  of  all  Caucasian  races, 
and  that  race  exists  no  where  so  unmixed  and  primitive  as 
in  Italy.  Again,  Italy  is  first  in  philosophical  sciences; 
she  never  plunged  into  the  metaphysical  extravagances  of 
Pantheism.  Italy  is  first  in  theological  sciences;  her 
theology  being  alone  unchangeable,  perfect  and  free.  Italy 
is,  likewise,  first  in  physical  sciences,  in  history,  in  poetry, 
and  the  fine  arts ;  in  language  and  philology. 

The  intellectual  excellence  of  his  own  countrymen 
being  thus  satisfactorily  proved,  the  author  next  demon- 
strates the  inferiority  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Pre- 
eminence could  not  be  claimed  by  France,  because  geogra- 
phically and  ethnographically  disqualified :  not  by  Ger- 
many, because,  however  great,  the  German  genius  is  not 
original,  nor  universal,  nor  operative ;  not  by  Russia  or 
England,  who  can  be,  at  the  best,  only  the  handmaids  of 
Italy,  bearing  their  imperfect  Christianity  and  transitional 
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civilization  among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  East  and  West, 
till  they  and  their  colonies  shall  once  more  merge  in  the 
great  bosom  of  religions  and  intellectnal  Roman  Catho- 
licism. 

Thns, — Rome,  Italy,  Europe,  and  the  world,  form  one 
vast  concentric  system  of  moral  and  social  progress.  The 
centre  of  life  is  the  Vatican,  and  its  element  loses  in  inten- 
sity what  it  gains  in  expansion.  Italy  is  the  Sun  of  the 
Universal  system  of  nations. 

We  have  thus  far  followed  the  train  of  Gioberti's  ideas, 
because  they  appeared  to  us  to  contain  something  tme  and 
striking  in  the  midst  of  a  great  deal  that  is  obviously  spe- 
cious and  fatuous. 

In  the  first  place,  we  thought  the  author  deserved  no 
little  credit  for  political  foresight,  for  not  despairing  of  the 
Papacy,  at  an  epoch  in  which  the  infatuation  of  a  wrathful 
old  priest  filled  the  measure  of  the  long-cherished  abomi- 
nation of  mankind  for  Rome.  To  conceive  the  possibility 
of  a  popular  pope  in  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  XVI.  was 
indeed  something  akin  to  prophetic  revelation.  Gioberti 
must  have  dreamed  of  a  Pius  IX. ;  and  we  revere  the  in- 
stinct that  led  to  such  a  splendid  result.  There  is  a  spirit 
abroad,  in  all,  but  chiefly  in  the  Protestant,  countries,  that 
might  indnce  us  to  admit  of  the  practicability  of  a  re- 
approachment  between  the  different  tribes  throughout 
Christendom*  A  weariness,  an  uneasiness ;  a  loathmg  of 
their  long,  deplorable  divisions :  a  longing  after  some  new 
and  plausible  form  of  Catholicity.  Will  Pius  IX.  take 
advantage  of  this,  we  almost  said,  morbid  disposition,  and 
turn  the  tide  in  his  favour  ?  And  could  he  do  it,  if  willing? 
The  Revolution  that  is  now  in  progress  in  Italy  is  purely 
of  a  political  cast.  The  Patriots  are  fain  to  have  a  Pope  at 
their  head,  whose  sanction  secures  the  co-operation  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  uneducated  classes.  But  are  the  pro- 
moters of  Italian  nationality  really  warm  and  sincere  in 
the  cause  of  Catholicism?  Is  thought  and  belief  so 
generally  identified  in  Italy,  and  is  not  rather  all  mental 
development  naturally  and  invariably  at  war  with  the 
superannuated  system  which  the  Church  of  Rome  persists 
in  upholding  ? 

Catholicism,  as  it  is,  we  feel  sore,  will  not  be  found  con- 
sistent with  liberal  institutions,  certainly  not  with  even  a 
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moderate  freedom  of  opinion.  But  if  the  Pope,  re-assured 
from  temporal  difficulties,  will,  in  very  good  earnest,  turn 
his  mind  to  spiritual  reforms,  if  he  will  allow  of  the  co- 
existence of  religion  and  reason — and  if  he  can  do  so 
without  jeopardizing  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Catho- 
lic bond,  then  is  it  indeed  possible  that  the  stray  flocks 
may  look  back  towards  their  Vatican  sheepfold.  It  has 
been  easier  for  the  Protestants  to  demolish  the  old  church, 
than  to  erect  a  new  one,  in  any  manner  rivalling  its  dignity 
and  stability.  Their  edifices — Gioberti  is  correct — were 
only  imperfect  and  transitional.  Freedom  of  conscience, 
illimitedness  of  discussion,  is  all  the  real  permanent  good 
ever  achieved  by  them.  If  the  secret  be  found  of  com- 
bining this  inestimable  advantage  with  true  Christian  uni- 
versality, the  Gospel  will  receive  a  new  incalculable  im- 
pulse. Much  of  the  solution  of  the  Problem  depends  on 
the  future  conduct  of  Pius  IX.  Italy  is,  we  apprehend, 
tired  of  irreligion.  The  scepticism  which  from  every  bench 
of  every  Italian  University  sneered  not  simply  at  Popery, 
but  at  the  whole  work  of  divine  revelation,  which  had 
levelled  with  the  ground,  not  merely  the  outwork  of  blind 
superstition,  but  the  sanctuary  itself — ^it  now  generally 
discountenanced.  Men  are  fain  to  believe — but  what  ? 
The  boiling  of  St,  Januarius's  blood,  or  the  prodigies  of 
the  Virgin  Saint,  Philomela?  The  holy  winding-sheet,  or 
the  stained  handkerchief  of  St.  Veronica  ?  The  temple 
of  God  is  an  Augean  stable  in  Italy :  is  the  Pope  endowed 
with  the  Herculean  strength  required  for  its  purification  ? 
The  gulph  between  Reason  and  Romanism  in  its  actual 
state  is  world-wide.  Will  Pius  leap  over  it  ?  and  will  he 
drag  his  monks  and  priests,  his  deep-sunken  multitude 
after  him  ?  God  is  great !  Good- will,  freedom  and  educa- 
tion work  wonders ! 

If  Catholicism  and  Italian  nationality  could  thus  pro- 
ceed side  by  side,  it  is  dear  that  Italy  would  derive  from  its 
social  organization  a  decided  advantage  over  her  European 
sisters.  There  is  much  in  what  Gioberti  says  about  the 
Italian  constmctiveness,  that  we  are  willing  to  admit.  We 
sympathise  with  the  patriotic  fondness  which  can  give  rise 
to  an  enthusiasm  falling  so  little  short  of  sheer  insanity : 
and  we  feel  the  more  concerned  about  the  soundness  of  the 
author's  intellect,  as  his  work,  in  the  midst  of  glaring  exr 
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travagances,  gives  evidence  of  deep  genius  and  learning. 
But  we  are  still  more  interested  in  the  fate  of  Italy,  and 
our  attachment  to  that  country  is  by  no  means  colder  than 
his  own.  We  firmly  believe  in  its  incompressible  vitality  : 
we  expect  to  see  it  restored  to  a  rank  worthy  of  its  ancient 
renown.  We  acknowledge  that,  as  a  nation,  Italy  has 
thrice  sunk  and  risen,  thrice  exercised  a  social  or  moral 
sway  over  the  world. 

The  Past,  in  short,  is  all  in  favour  of  Italy.  On  the  Pre- 
sent we  cannot  dwell  without  painful  feelings.  The 
Future  is  in  the  hand  of  Providence  :  it  greatly  depends 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  rulers  of  the  country,  still  more  on 
the  unanimity  and  firmness  of  the  Italians  themselves.  If 
they  are  true  to  their  country,  if  they  learn  to  emanci- 
pate and  govern  themselves,  if  they  succeed  in  combining 
unity  of  faith  and  worship  with  the  unlimited  exercise  of 
their  inteUectual  faculties,  nothing  can  prevent  them  from 
being  the  happiest  of  all  people,  because  Heaven  has 
blessed  their  climate  and  soil ;  nothing  can  prevent  their 
being  a  highly  cultivated  race,  because  the  Italian  mind, 
in  the  worst  of  times^  invariably  evinced  all  the  radiant 
brightness  of  their  cloudless  sky.  But  with  such  advan- 
tages they  ought  to  be  satisfied.  The  non-age  of  nations 
is  at  an  end.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  sociid  and  moral 
pre-eminence  of  one  race.  The  Northern  nations  have 
the  start  of  Italy.  Under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, she  must  play  a  subordinate  part  in  war,  politics, 
and  trade.  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  give  her  the 
lead  in  the  march  of  material  improvement.  Ours  is  the 
age  of  Coal,  and  Italy  has  not  a  lump  of  that  precious 
material.  Her  people  had  not  the  least  share  in  the  world- 
upsetting  inventions  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Her  pre- 
sent tendency  is  to  a  mere  confederacy  of  friendly  states. 
None  of  the  great  results  that  are  to  be  obtained  from  the 
mighty  combination  of  masses,  need  be  looked  for  from  a 
nation  so  constituted.  She  must,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
follow  in  the  rear  of  European  advancement.  She  might 
endeavour  to  re-assert  her  supremacy  over  the  wide  domain 
of  learning ;  but  even  science  and  literature  follow  in  the 
train  of  the  practical  arts  of  civilization.  Intellectual  life 
is  always  commensurate  with  the  rapidity  of  social  move- 
ment.    Italian  genius  itself  was  not  proof  against  political 
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and  commercial  stagnation.  The  fine  arts^  even^  felt  the 
deadening  influence  of  the  uniTersal  decline.  Yet  a  few 
years  more  of  lethargy^  and  Italy  was  soulless  I 

Her  resurrection  must  needs  be  gradual  and  painful. 
Uphill  work  for  many  a  generation  to  come.  Centuries 
must  elapse^  ere  she  has  provided  for  her  material  well- 
being.  The  very  air  is  contaminated^  the  earth  corrupted 
and  rotten.  Tidk  of  pre-eminence,  indeed  I  Half  Tus- 
cany, and  all  the  sea-coast,  is  but  a  pestilential  morass, 
Man  and  time  have  conspired  to  deface  the  garden  of 
Europe.  In  the  same  manner,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  lies  in  hopeless  prostration.  Look  at  one  of 
the  festas  of  the  Madonna  and  dream  of  mental  superio- 
rity I  The  Italian  mind  is  tainted  at  its  very  sources :  its 
emancipation  from  gross  superstition  will  prove  even  more 
arduous  a  task  than  the  draining  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
The  depth  of  its  abjection  is  even  proportionate  to  the 
loftiness  of  its  original  aspirations,  and  vastness  of  its  capa- 
bilities. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  more  mean  and  idle  than 
this  miserable  vaunt  about  superiority  of  race.  Mr. 
Disraeli  equally  prates  about  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  ^Hhe  most  unmixed  branch  of  the  great 
Caucasian  stock.'^  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Palestine,  have  had 
their  own  day,  no  less  than  Italy.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  on  what  ground  the  former  countries  could  aspire  to 
a  revival  of  their  moral  and  social  influence,  or  else  by 
what  privilege  the  latter  could  hope  for  exemption  from 
the  laws  of  rise  and  decline,  which  are  the  common  lot  of 
all  sublunar  things.  Gioberti  lays  all  his  expectations  on 
a  revival  of  Catholicism  in  all  its  primitive  integrity,  but 
Catholicism  itself  is  not  essentially  and  indissolubly  iden- 
tified with  Italy.  Christianity  invariably  followed  in  the 
wake  of  civilization.  Palestine  gave  it  birth.  It  had  its 
seat  in  Rome,  so  long  as  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the 
world.  It  follows  now  the  westward  march  of  mankind. 
Were  the  Christian  tribes  again  to  rear  up  a  common  altar, 
it  is  more  than  questionable  whether  its  shrine  would  still 
be  at  the  Vatican.  The  living  faith  sits  ill  at  ease  amongst 
the  ruins  of  departed  greatness.  Rome,  like  Jerusalem, 
is  little  better  than  a  desert — perhaps  equally  irreclaim- 
.  able. 
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Meanwhile^  every  hour  leav^es  Italy  a  thonaand  milea  in 
the  rear  of  those  Northmen  who  followed  once  in  her 
track.  Speed  Italy  I  for  human  progress  ia  almost  losing 
sight  of  thee !  The  spark  of  life  thou  harbourest  still  in 
thy  bosom  is  waning  fast.  Let  thy  struggle  be  for  exist- 
ence ;  leave  to  the  more  fortunate  the  unprofitable  questicm 
of  pre-eminence. 

The  work  of  GKoberti  created  the  strangest  sensation  at 
the  time  of  its  publication.  The  powers  then  in  existence 
received  the  author's  advances  with  coldness  and  mistrust. 
Fope^  princes  and  priests  fancied  they  could  see  through 
the  shallow  artifice.  ^*  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes/' 
was  their  motto.  Gioberti,  though  a  Prieaty  was  a  Patriot. 
His  affectation  of  piety  and  loyalty  could  only  conceal  trea- 
sonable designs.  During  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XVI. 
his  works  were  proscribed  at  Rome.  The  author  was  a 
philosopher  and  said  no  mass — and  so  far  might  be  looked 
upon  as  an  apostate  priest. 

The  Italian  people^  nevertheless^  pronounced  a  more 
fiivourable  sentence.  The  '^Primato''  was  introduced  into 
Italy  by  all  open  and  clandestine  means.  It  was  laid  on 
many  a  parson's  desk  by  the  side  of  the  breviary.  The 
Court  of  Sardinia  (then  at  variance  with  Austria  on  some 
unimportant  commercial  matters)  deemed  it  expedient  to 
countenance  its  views.  The  lay  clergy  were  gradually  won 
over  to  them :  and  after  the  accession  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  it 
became  a  text-book  with  the  monastic  orders  likewise. 

The  Jesuits  alone  remained  inflexible.  The  author  of 
the  *'  Primato''  had  evinced  no  animosity  against  them. 
An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  their  great  Founder,  he  looked 
upon  them  as  the  most  active  and  faithful  militia  in  the 
Catholic  Host.  Like  the  rest  of  the  priesthood,  they  only 
needed  opportune  reforms  to  fit  them  to  become  main  in- 
struments in  the  work  of  Italian  redemption. 

The  Jesuits  spumed  his  friendly  offer.  Two  of  them^ 
Father  Pellico^  from  Turin,  and  Father  Curci,  firom  Naples, 
attacked  him  with  intemperate  virulence.  Hence  was 
there  war  of  extermination  between  the  parties.  The  abo- 
lition of  the  order  had  become  indispensable  to  the  welfare 
of  Italy  and  Christianity.^ 

*  The  works  alluded  to  appeared  under  the  following  titles :  "  A  Vinctnzo 
Gioberti,  Francesco  Pellico,"  Genoa,  1845. — **Fatti  ed  argomenti  in  risposta 
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The  develoiMiient  of  this  ne^  tact  has  given  birtb  to  two 
works,  whidi  may  be  looked  upoa  as  a  mere  continuation 
of  the  "  Primato/'  The  Prokgomem  are,  indeed,  merely 
a  long  introduction  to  the  two  original  volumes ;  and  the 
Gemita  Modemo  contains,  besides  a  refutation  of  the  abu- 
sive arguments  of  his  two  adversaries,  a  recapitulation  and 
reproduction  of  the  author's  views  on  the  future  destinies 
of  his  country. 

There  is  something  deplorably  mean  and  revolting  in  the 
polemic  part  of  the  author's  performance.  From  the  very 
first  appearance  of  his  writings,  we  were  offended  by  that 
egotism  which  engaged  him  into  a  thousand  apologetic 
phrases  regarding  both  his  '^  little  person'^  and  'Mittle 
book,''  and  his  "  sweet  reader,"  till  we  thought  the  whole 
work  was  to  be  made  up  of  "  Sense"  and  "  Nuove  Sense 
dell'  autore."  But  now  the  base  scurrility  of  one  of  his 
adversaries  seems  to  authorise  him  to  a  corresponding  de- 
parture from  the  commonest  rules  of  dignity  and  decorum. 
Five  hundred  and  thirteen  pages  in  the  Preface  to  the 
^^  Modem  Jesuit,"  are  consecrated  to  the  furtherance  of 
this  ignoble  warfare.  We  have  thrown  down  the  book  in 
utter  disgust, 

"  Chd  il  voler  old  udire  h  hMsa,  voglia ;" 

wondering  how  it  ever  could  be  that  a  man  gifted  with  so 
superior  a  judgment,  at  the  greatest  height  of  his  popula- 
rity, too,  could  stoop  to  resent  the  insults  of  such  worth- 
less assailers,  and  aspire  to  the  poor  glory  of  meeting  them 
on  their  own  ground  and  fighting  them  with  their  own 
weapons — slander  and  contumely.  The  very  highest  merits 
in  a  work  ushered  in  by  such  a  Proemium  would  be  lost 
upon  us.  The  religion  of  the  author  could  never  allow  us 
to  forget  his  questionable  charity,  and  the  strength  of  his 
arguments  would  never  inspire  us  with  any  confidence  in 
the  calmness  of  his  reason.  So  much  for  his  "  Discorso 
Preliminare." 

The  great  bulk  of  the  work  contains  much  important 
but  ill-digested  matter.     For  a  man  who  has  consecrated 

alle  molte  parole  di  Vinoenxo  Gioberti,*'  Naples,  1S45.  The  first  of  these 
two  writers  is  a  brother  of  Silvio  Pellico.  This  unfortunate  martyr  of 
Austria,  now  brought  to  the  last  stage  of  mental  atony,  is  well  known  to 
have  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whose  body  his  brother  has  lately 
been  associated. 
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his  lifetime  to  logical  ftnd  netaplysical  stadies,  Gioberti 
is  the  most  desultoiy  and  incongruous  of  writers.  Of  the 
Jesuits  he  says  all  that  is  known  and  no  more.  He  exa- 
mines all  the  causes  that  led  to  their  expulsion  under  Cle- 
ment XlV.y  magnifies  the  greatness  of  views  and  honesty 
of  intentions  of  this  best  of  Popes,  and  gives  clear  hints  of 
the  means  that  led  to  his  tragical  end.  He  points  out  the 
reasons  that  actuated  their  restoration  by  Pius  VII.,  in 
1814 :  stating  the  hopes  that  good  Pontiff  entertained  of 
reforming  and  popularising  them  :  and  gives  ample  prooft 
of  their  utter  perversity  and  incorrigibleness.  He  enume- 
rates the  organic  vices  of  the  order ;  ascends  to  the  origin 
of  their  institution ;  and  after  a  whole  chapter  of  most 
eloquent  praises  bestowed  on  their  holy  Founder  Loyola, 
and  his  immediate  brotherhood,  he  shows  how  corruption 
and  depravation  almost  immediately  crept  in,  and  charac- 
terised his  disciples  from  their  very  first  organization.  He 
asserts  that  all  the  power  which  their  compact  and  strict 
discipline,  their  lax  and  unscrupulous  morality,  gave 
them,  was  invariably  turned  to  the  a^randisement  of  the 
order :  that  far  from  using  their  power  to  the  greatest 
glory  and  increment  of  the  Church,  they  often  proved  the 
most  insubordinate  and  most  hostile  members  of  the 
Christian  community :  that  the  Popes  themselves,  no  less 
than  the  Princes,  no  less  than  all  the  other  orders  6f 
Priesthood,  had  reasons  to  fear  and  detest  them :  that  the 
whole  Catholic  hierarchy,  with  the  exception  of  them  only, 
admits  of  social  advancement ;  nay,  that  it  invariably  de- 
veloped progressive  and  regenerative  tendencies — that,  in 
short,  there  is  life  in  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  in  the  sleek 
Benedictines,  and  even  in  the  squalid  Capuchins ;  the  Je- 
suits alone  are  dead  and  deathly. 

Determined  not  to  leave  them  one  inch  of  ground  to 
stand  upon,  he  strips  them  of  their  boasted  missionary 
glories,  by  proving  their  sacrilegious  subserviency  in  China 
and  the  Indies,  where  they  ministered  to  the  idolatrous 
propensities  of  their  Heathen  disciples,  adopted  their  Pagan 
dogmas  and  practices,  with  the  base  object  of  outdoing  their 
fellow-labourers  in  the  Lord^s  vineyard,  and  establishing 
their  sway  over  the  untutored  minds  of  their  proselytes. 
He  contends  that  their  literature  and  instruction  were 
limited  to  a  barren  classicism,  chilling  and  paralysing  tiie 
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mind^  and  unfitting  it  for  the  noble  exertions  of  original 
conception.  To  them  he  ascribes  the  prostration  of  Italian 
genius  during  the  two  last  centuries,  the  prevalence  of  the 
puerile  inanities  of  the  Arcadian  Academies,  the  emascu- 
late tendency  of  Italian  literature  in  its  manifold  branches. 
The  usurpations  of  foreign  powers  only  robbed  Italy  of 
political  rights  :  but  its  mental  and  moral  degradation  is 
altogether  owing  to  the  incompatibility  of  Jesuitism  with 
intellectual  existence. 

All  this,  we  need  not  say,  chimes  in  with  the  common 
report  current  throughout  the  continent  against  the  ob- 
noxious order.  As  in  the  days  of  Gaif^anelli,  no  charge 
can  be  too  enormous  or  too  absurd  against  the  Jesuits. 
Novelists,  no  less  than  Philosophers,  accumulate  evidence 
to  their  utter  confusion  and  extermination.  The  "  mad- 
dog  ^^  cry  is  raised  against  them.  Were  the  Jesuits  the 
most  inoffensive  of  beings,  this  universal  inveteracy  of  the 
whole  community  against  their  race  would  be  sufficient 
to  lash  them  into  the  madness  of  despair. 

We  have  been  brought  up  in  a  holy  horror  and  enmity 
of  the  dark  fraternity,  and  can  most  conscientiously  pro- 
test we  do  not  love  them :  nay,  positively,  we  do  dislike 
them :  but  we  hate  fanaticism  and  exaggeration  even  more; 
we  mistrust  public  opinion,  the  louder  and  the  more  intem- 
perate its  uproar.  We  have  already  expressed  our  disap- 
probation of  the  violent  measures  adopted  against  the 
Jesuits  in  France  and  Switzerland,*  and  though  we  are 
glad  to  see  them  attacked  by  no  other  weapons  than  histo- 
rical and  critical  arguments,  still  we  might  wish  the  critic 
and  historian  could  show  less  wrath  and  impatience  than 
breathes  through  the  pages  of  the  Abate  Gioberti^ 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  Jesuits 
are  as  essentially  different  from  other  religious  orders,  as 
their  implacable  op|)onent  contends.  Every  monastic  insti- 
tution is  a  '^  state  within  the  state,^'  something  foreign,  if 
not  actually  hostile,  to  the  interests  of  the  community  it 
nominally  belongs  to.  Every  one  looks  upon  its  advantages 
as  of  paramount  importance  to  those  of  the  outward  world.  * 
Theirs  is  the  cause  of  Heaven,  before  which  all  temporal 
considerations  must  give  way.  The  advancement  of  St. 
Francis,  St.  Dominic,  is  as  much  the  object,  with  their  re- 

♦  See  *  ProflpectWe  Review,*  No.  IX.,  page  46,  etc. 
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spective  disciples,  as  the  ascendancy  of  St.  Ignatins  with 
the  inmates  of  the  Gesu.  These  latter  have  marched  to 
their  goal  with  greater  energy  and  consistency,  nay  also 
with  greater  andacity  and  subtlety  :  consequently  their 
success  has  been  more  rapid  and  uniform.  The  main  dif- 
ference between  them  and  some  of  their  rival  communi- 
ties consists  in  their  greater  fitness  for  the  times  in  which 
they  sprang  up.  Every  order  had  its  own  age,  and  the 
Jesuits  are  the  Monks  of  Modem  Life.  The  Benedictines 
were  the  Monks  of  Feudalism ;  the  Franciscans  the  monks 
of  democratic  misrule;  the  Jesuits  are  the  monks  of  un- 
mitigated despotism.  Much  of  the  odium  inseparable  from 
the  latter-named  form  of  goyemment  justly  devolves  upon 
the  dark  iatriguers  who  are  looked  upon  as  its  most  active 
instrument  and  support.  Had  the  Jesuits  never  been  es- 
tabUshed,  there  would  have  been  no  lack  of  firiars  of  other 
colours  to  volunteer  their  co-operation  to  tyranny.  But  the 
Company  of  Jesus  arose  with  European  absolutism,  at 
the  dose  of  the  last  struggles  of  feudaUsm  and  demo- 
cracy, in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  were  adopted  by 
it  as  something  newer  and  fresher,  and  from  the  very 
partiality  shown  to  them  by  the  despotic  ruler,  arose 
the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  aU  other  fraternities,  no  less 
than  the  mistrust  and  execration  of  the  suffering  mul- 
titude. 

For  the  rest,  every  order  of  Monks  invariably  developed 
Jesuitical  tendencies.  To  rule  by  fas  and  nefat  was  a 
common  aim  with  them  all.  The  short  sketch  we  have 
given  of  the  Benedictines*  sufficiently  proves,  we  believe, 
that  they  set  no  limits  to  their  towering  ambition.  The 
day  was,  when  two  thirds  of  the  landed  property  in  Europe 
had,  through  their  encroachments,  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Church.  Feudal  and  jurisdictional  rights,  and  much  of 
the  splendour,  with  all  the  power,  of  royalty,  were,  by 
these  votaries  of  poverty  and  humility,  claimed  as  their 
due.  Their  pride,  their  depravity,  their  rivalries  and  dis- 
sensions, and  the  gradual  enlightening  of  after  generations^ 
stripped  them  of  a  lustre  that  never  became  them.  Be- 
sides, they  belonged  to  feudaUsm  and  perished  with  it.  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Bonaventura  drove  them  from  their  seat. 
On  the  first  awakening  of  a  free  spirit  in  the  Italian  mu- 

•  *  Prospeotive  ReTiew,'  No.  IX. 
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nicipalities^  the  Franciscan  cowl  rose  above  mitre  and 
crosier.  They  were  of  the  people  and  triumphed  with  it. 
They  meddled  in  its  tumultuous  assemblies^  followed  in  its 
warlike  expeditions^  blessed  its  standard,  shared  its  victo- 
ries and  reverses.  They  swarmed  upon  it  like  locusts,  ate  it 
out  of  house  and  home,  coaxed  or  bullied  it  into  penitence, 
that  is,  into  lavish  bounties  to  their  cellars  and  larders. 
They  defiled  its  churches  with  relics  and  idols,  bewildered 
its  understanding  with  dreams  and  legends,  pampered  its 
laziness  with  fasts  and  feasts,  harassed  its  conscience  with 
phantoms  and  terrors.  Their  influence  was  as  wide  and 
long-lived  as  the  sway  of  the  multitude  itself.  They  were 
crushed  with  it :  with  it  they  sunk  into  utter  insignificance, 
on  the  decline  of  municipal  freedom.  They  were  too 
hopelessly  identified  with,  perhaps  too  honestly  attached  to, 
the  people,  to  desert  it  in  its  misery. .  They  are  still  a  part 
of  it.  The  air  of  narrow  lanes  and  alleys  in  crowded 
cities,  or  of  the  poor  hamlets  in  barren  mountain  districts, 
is  their  vital  element.    They  can  breathe  nowhere  else. 

The  Jesuits,  on  the  contrary,  came  up  in  an  age  of  re- 
finement and  corruption.  With  a  feline  instinct  they 
shunned  the  contamination  of  vulgar  contact,  they  loved 
to  luxuriate  in  purple  and  ermine,  even  as  the  disciples  of 
St.  Francis  delighted  to  wallow  in  squalor  and  dirt.  The 
dainty  Jesuits  had  a  vocation  for  the  Court.  They  felt  no- 
where at  home,  save  in  the  palace  of  the  great.  A  hold  of 
the  Ruler's  conscience  was  worth  all  the  popularity  their 
cowled  brethren  might  enjoy  with  the  abject  mtdtitude. 
Hence  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  their  promotion.  They 
had  only  one  mind  and  heart  to  subdue.  Call  the  despot 
to  account  at  the  Coufessional ;  pour  the  unction  of  flat- 
tering words  on  the  rankling  wounds  of  his  conscience. 
Ease  him,  reconcile  him  to  his  darUng  sin ;  smooth  the 
path  to  heaven  before  him.  Bid  him  deliver  his  youthful 
heir  to  your  teaching.  Extend  your  watchful  control  over 
his  courtiers  and  councillors.  Invade,  in  fact,  his  council 
chamber,  and  drive  any  one  else  from  his  attendance.  You 
his  body-guard,  his  advisers,  his  guardian  angels,  his  tutelar 
demons.  What  matters  the  sufirage  of  all  the  rest  of 
mankind?  The  multitude  is  no  longer  in  being.  Follow 
the  policy  of  the  Roman  t}n*ant.  Secure  the  loftiest  heads 
and  take  no  heed  of  the  common  herd. 
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It  is  thus  that  every  order  followed  its  own  instincts 
and  was  true  to  its  origin.  The  Jesnits,  growing  under 
the  shadow  of  silent  despotism^  iSourished  so  far  only  as 
despotism  extended^  and  no  further.  They  fell  under  Gan- 
ganelli^  when  the  advancement  of  knowledge  began  to 
awaken  the  Continental  nations  to  a  sense  of  their  rights 
and  interests.  They  were  utterly  annihilated  in  the  sub- 
sequent period  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  levelled 
with  the  ground  the  last  relics  of  absolute  power.  They 
followed  in  the  train  of  retrograde  monarchs  at  the  Re- 
storation, they  made  their  appearance  at  Turin,  at  Mo- 
dena,  wherever  a  despot  flattered  himself  he  could  make 
a  stand  against  the  progress  of  the  age.  In  vain !  the 
noontide  glare  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  too  strong  for 
such  ill-omened  birds.  Twice  scared  from  France,  from 
Spain,  and  Belgium,  they  cling  fast  to  their  last  hold  of 
Italy  and  Rome.  In  vain  do  they  reform  their  tactics 
and  return  to  the  charge  under  new  colours.  The  very 
King  of  Sardinia  disavows  them  !  A  universal  outcry 
for  their  final  destruction  is  storming  the  very  gates  of 
the  Vatican.  No  Pope  could  save  them.  Pius  IX.  him- 
self has,  perhaps,  no  sympathy  for  them.  The  mere  at- 
tempt would  demolish  at  one  stroke  the  prodigious  edifice 
of  his  popularity.  All  that  is  yet  wanting  is  time  and 
leisure  to  dictate  the  Bull  that  is  to  rid  the  earth  of  their 
presence. 

The  press  throughout  Italy,  at  Rome  itself,  is  insolent 
in  the  confidence  of  certain  success.  Squibs  and  libels 
against  the  detestable  order  are  sold  at  the  very  doors 
of  St.  Peter,  stuck  up  at  the  very  walls  of  the  Gent.  Not 
one  soul  to  endeavour  to  avert  their  fate,  none  to  mourn 
over  it.  Regret  for  their  loss  may  be  in  the  heart  of 
some  of  the  Italian  Princes ;  but  no  utterance  to  such 
feeling  will  be  allowed.  The  spirit  of  the  age  compels 
them  to  the  self-mutilation  of  a  most  efficient  limb,  and 
that  without  hesitation,  without  one  word  of  repining. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  we  look  upon  the  portentous  sum 
of  atrocious  charges  brought  against  the  Jesuits  by  Gio- 
berti,  as  a  work  of  supererogation.  Bad  as  the  Company 
were,  they  had  no  strength,  no  existence  of  their  own. 
They  were  merely  the  shadow  of  tyranny;  nuU  in  itself, 
and  vanishing  into  nothing,  on  the  removal  of  the  opaque 
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body.  The  Jesuits  were  only  strong  of  the  weakness  and 
ignorance  of  enslaved  nations.  Before  even  a  moderate 
freedom  of  opinion  they  could  not  stand  an  hour.  It  is 
idle^  we  believe^  to  look  upon  the  present  Swiss  question^ 
or  upon  the  alarm  of  the  IVench  and  Belgian  universities, 
as  an  exception  to  our  sweeping  conclusion.  The  forest 
Cantons  of  Switzerland  never  knew  the  advantages  of  an 
unshackled  press,  never  provided  the  means  of  popular 
education.  There,  as  well  as  in  France  and  Belgium, 
the  lowest  classes  are  still  under  the  sway  of  Egyptian 
darkness.  Not  the  Jesuits  alone,  but  the  whole  Catholic 
hierarchy,  are  battling  with  light.  The  publication  of 
books  and  papers  is  not  hkely  to  exercise  any  beneficial 
influence,  where  the  Confessor  puts  his  veto  on  his  peni- 
tent^s  literary  propensities.  No  education  has  been  found 
practicable  under  the  sway  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  priest- 
hood ;  none,  at  least,  that  exceeded  the  reading  of  the 
Church  Catechism  and  the  legendary  of  the  Saints.  Even 
instruction  of  this  nature  is  doled  out  with  an  imwilling 
hand.  The  Austrian  government  itself,  true  to  the  mate- 
rial well-being  of  his  subjects,  finds  it  expedient  to  afford 
his  subjects  a  more  extensive  education  than  the  Priest- 
hood would  approve  of. 

These  remarks,  however,  would  lead  us  into  a  more 
general  question  than  the  mere  expediency  of  a  general 
aboUtion  of  Jesuitism.  Indeed,  it  is  the  vital  ques- 
tion with  Italy.  Once  the  Jesuits  disposed  of,  will  pro- 
gress be  found  compatible  with  CathoUcism,  as  it  now 
exists,  or  else,  what  other  reforms  may  be  judged  indis- 
pensable ? 

Gioberti  has  no  hesitation  on  the  subject.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Jesuits  alone  (and  these  only  after  their 
attack  on  his  first  work)  there  is  nothing  in  the  Catholic 
edifice  not  only  repugnant,  but  even  not  immediately  con- 
ducive to  sociid  advancement  and  freedom.  Christianity, 
the  Church,  or  Popery  (for  the  three  words  have  for  him 
but  one  meaning),  is  identical  with  civilization.  No  reUgion 
can  be  without  social  progress,  no  social  progress  without 
religion.  The  arguments  by  which  he  follows  the  march 
of  this  Christian  civilization  throughout  its  successive 
phases,  is  sufiGlciently  remarkable.  It  is  a  humanization 
of  the  Deity :  the  fulfihnent  of  God^s  will,  the  Incarna- 
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tion  of  his  word.  Through  it^  the  Almighty  carried  out 
his  beneficial  designs  upon  the  human  races,  overcoming, 
one  by  one,  the  obstacles  that  human  perversity  raised 
against  it.  In  the  first  place,  and  in  the  earliest  epochs, 
it  vanquished  Paganism,  it  bore  off  the  palm  of  relentless 
persecution,  it  overcame  the  tendencies  to  heresy,  which 
from  its  very  origin  ancient  sophistry  bred  in  its  bosom. 
In  its  second  period,  it  struggled  with  and  subdued  the 
barbarism  of  the  Northern  nations.  In  its  third  stage,  it 
contended  with  and  triumphed  over  Mohammedan  bar- 
barism. In  its  fourth  era,  it  extended  its  victories  over 
the  Mongolian  races.  The  next  generation  witnessed  its 
success  against  feudal  and  imperial  ambition,  and  against 
the  impiety  of  the  Albigenses.  In  the  ensuing  age,  it 
successfully  resisted  political  intolerance  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion. In  the  seventh  age,  it  conquered  Protestantism.  In 
the  eighth,  it  defeated  Jesuits  and  Jansenists.  During  the 
tenth  period,  it  came  off  conqueror  of  the  fidse  philosophy 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  eleventh  epoch  beheld  its 
achievement,  against  Napoleon.  We  are  now  in  its  twelfth 
period,  when  it  asserts  its  ascendancy  over  the  members  of 
the  Holy  Alliance. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  of  one  of  his  longest  chapters, 
it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  no  man  could  be  a  more  tho- 
rough-going Catholic  than  this  same  Vincenzo  GiobertL 
From  the  preaching  of  Christ  to  the  amnesty  proclaimed 
by  Pius  IX.,  Religion  has  proceeded  on  the  most  uniform, 
unswerving,  unerring  plan.  The  wickedness  of  a  few 
designing  persons,  and  the  blindness  of  the  great  mass 
of  mankind,  have  often  given  rise  to  corruption,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  reforms.  These  reforms  have  been 
either  violent  and  schismatic,  as  those  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  and  these  have  led  not  only  to  disorder  and  con- 
fusion in  the  Church  itself,  but  even  they  have  forced 
backward,  or  led  astray,  the  march  of  human  improvement: 
all  that  is  not  Catholic  is  necessarily  retrograde — Or  the 
reforms  have  been  rational  and  conciliatory,  such  as  those 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  these  have  restored 
the  Church  to  all  its  compactness  and  soimdness,  and 
enabled  it  to  show  the  superiority  of  its  institutions,  not 
only  in  dogmatical  and  hierarchical  matters,  but  in  their 
social  and  moral  influence;   whereby  it  has  gradually 
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commanded  the  reverence  of  deluded  dissenters^  all  of 
which  it  must  eventually  recal  to  its  bosom* 

We  repeat  it.  There  is  enough  in  the  freaks  and  vaga- 
ries of  many  Protestant  denominations  to  give  a  con- 
scientious Catholic  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Spirit 
of  Ood  departed  from  them^  when  they  went  astray  from 
the  parent  Churchy  and  to  inspire  him  with  a  confident 
hope  that  they  may^  ultimately^  be  driven  back  by  despair 
into  that  fol4  where  alone  they  may  enjoy  the  ineffable 
calmness  of  a  consistent  and  self-satisfied  belief.  The 
Church  of  Rome  may  take  advantage  of  this  disposition, 
if  it  well  studies  and  complies  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  age.  We  conceive  that  Bomanism  may  yet  be* 
come  Catholicism,  if  it  meets  the  just  expectation  of 
modem  enlightenment.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if, 
released  from  political  difiGlculties,  Pius  IX.  had  life  and 
leisure  sufficient  for  the  convocation  of  a  New  Council  of 
Trent.  The  result  of  such  a  step  over  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  world  would  be  above  the  power  of  conjec- 
ture. Otod  is  great,  and  man  admits  of  indefinite  perfecti- 
bility. But,  in  the  event  of  calling  together  such  a  synod, 
we  would  venture  to  say,  the  Church  of  Rome  would  come 
to  conclusions  somewhat  different  from  those  that  were 
agreed  upon  at  Tr^it.  May  it  please  the  Abate  Oioberti, 
nine  tenths  of  its  institutions,  even  in  the  mind  of  good 
Catholics,  are  obsolete  and  mischievous.  They  are  allowed 
to  stand,  with  the  whole  superannuated  system,  whilst  the 
night  of  the  human  understanding  continues.  But  the 
Council,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  would  have  to  work 
in  broad  day-light.  It  might  rely  on  the  suggestions  of 
the  whole  European  press — and  unless  the  result  were  to 
prove  utter  confusion  and  dispersion,  as  at  the  tower  of 
Babel,  it  must  end  by  bringing  authority  within  the  limits 
of  reason.  It  will  then  be  time  to  test  the  soundness 
of  Qioberti's  arguments,  in  vindication  of  the  present 
order  of  things :  for  although,  in  the  abstract,  he  seems 
to  approve  of  ^'  rational  and  conciliatory  reforms,''  he  does 
not  tail,  at  the  same  time,  to  uphold  every  tenet  and 
practice  of  the  present  Church,  in  all  its  integrity. 

All  the  Church  needs  grant  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  is, 
in  his  own  opinion,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  All  the 
myriads  of  monks,  of  all  colours,  give  him  no  uneasiness. 

Christian  Teacher. — No.  38.  2  k 
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He  does  not  even  scruple  to  befriend  the  Capuchins, 
''Although  a  man  of  the  nineteenth  century^''  says  he, 
''  I  profess  to  love  the  Capuchins.  The  Capuchin  is  the 
Monk  of  the  People.  So  long  as  the  people  exists^  bound 
to  earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow^  condemned 
to  the  hardships  of  field-labour^  a  religious  brotherhood 
intended  to  assuage  those  toils  by  the  example  of  greater 
toil  and  self-imposed  hardships^  softening  their  minds  and 
ennobling  them  by  religious  consolation  and  advice,  will 
always  have  a  good  moral  and  social  effect/' 

AH  this  sounds  very  well,  in  theory.  But  if  the  mo- 
nastic hardships  are  limited  to  the  wearing  of  cowk  and 
sandals ;  if  the  religious  comfort  and  counsel  consists  of  a 
tissue  of  monstrous  legends  and  miracles,  of  a  petty  traffic 
of  relics  and  a^^nu8  Dei,  if  the  share  in  the  labourer's  toil 
is  reduced  to  the  institution  of  a  hundred  holydays,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  call  into  question  the  moral  and  social 
good  resulting  from  these  otherwise  harmless  friars.  After 
all,  let  the  Capuchins  work,  instead  of  praying,  for  their 
own  bread.  All  we  quarrel  with  is  their  unblushing  spolia^ 
tion  of  the  poor.  Let  them  lay  down  their  begging  basket, 
and  then  preach  and  confess  to  their  hearts'  content.  As 
to  the  nature  of  their  doctrines,  we  will  allow  them  full 
scope,  so  that  they  are  not  suffered  to  Mve  on  human  ere* 
dulity. 

Most  of  the  Mendicant  orders  have  raised  a  huzza  for 
Pius  IX.:  hailed  the  dawn  of  Italian  Nationality,  and 
swelled  the  popular  ranks  in  the  festive  pageantries  lately 
celebrated  at  Florence  and  Rome.  The  emancipation  of 
their  countrymen  is  a  subject  of  their  sincere  rejoicing. 
Accustomed  to  rule  the  multitude,  in  days  of  old,  when  the 
multitude  held  the  reins  of  municipal  government,  they 
look  upon  popular  success  as  in  some  manner  connected 
with  their  own  advancement.  They  may  probably  soon 
find  out  their  mistake.  Modern  liberty  is  based  upon  new 
and,  to  them,  incomprehensible  principles.  The  people, 
now  reading  and  thinking,  will  be  too  knowing  for  them. 
"  Where  on  earth  is  the  use,"  they  will  say,  "  of  all  these 
myriads  of  friars  ?  What  has  an  age  of  equal  laws  and 
security  to  do  with  monasteries,  the  asylums  reared  up  by 
public  piety  against  the  violence  of  darkness  and  barba- 
rism?   What  good  comes  of  their  vow  of  poverty  that 
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fattens  them  at  our  expense  f  or  of  that  of  chastity  which 
endangers  the  p^e  of  our  families  and  the  sanctity  of 
our  homes  ?  '^  The  Franciscans  are  less  mischievous  than 
the  Jesuits^  because  they  are  too  numerous  to  act  with 
discretion,  and  unity  of  design.  Yet,  omnipresent,  omni- 
potent as  they  are,  with  the  lowest  dasses,  they  present  a 
more  formidable  impediment  to  human  progitss,  than  any 
other  fraternity,  llie  Jesuits,  at  the  worst,  can  only  work 
in  the  towns,  where  public  opinion  watches,  and  unless 
crushed  by  despotic  might,  combats  them.  Iliey  can  only 
poison  the  minds  of  the  youths  of  the  higher  claraes,  where 
the  Qovemments  insist  upon  trusting  them  with  the  direc- 
tion of  public  instruction,  and  so  long  only  as  the  parents 
have  no  means  of  countmu^ing  their  influence.  But  the 
mendicant  friar  is  left  alone  to  deal  with  the  people.  The 
ignorant,  defenceless,  multitude  is  wholly  at  his  mercy. 
His  ascendancy  over  them  is  as  unbroken  as  in  the  days  of 
popular  freedom.  He  haunts  lonely  huts  or  remote  dis- 
tricts where  no  books  or  papers  ever  reach,  where  Education 
has  to  struggle  with  want  and  hard  labour,  where  shaggy 
and  greasy,  stupid  and  narrow-minded  as  he  is,  the  monk 
appears,  by  comparison,  in  the  light  of  a  superior  being, 
of  a  hearenly  messenger.  To  them  are  owing  the  gro- 
velling superstition,  the  trumpery  and  jugglery  system  of 
worship,  the  senseless  idolatry,  the  laziness  of  the  Italian 
populace.  No  mental  cultivation,  no  decent  rehgion,  is 
practicable  without  the  abolition  of  these  often  cunning, 
sometimes  weU-meaning,  but  invariably  ignorant,  ''Je- 
suits of  the  People  */^  and  the  substitution  of  an  enlightened 
parish  priesthood.  It  is  the  ''  Peace  to  the  Priests,  but  a 
few  only  and  quiet;  and  Peace  to  the  Friars,  so  they  be 
unfrocked,''  that  Alfieri  so  sensibly  recommended  to  his 
countrymen  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

But  we  have  been  led  into  argument,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, by  the  tenderness  evinced  by  the  Abate  Gioberti 
for  the  religious  Institutions  of  Italy^  such  as  they  now  be. 
The  discussion  of  such  matters  is,  however,  premature. 
The  fact  to  be  ascertained  beforehand  is  whether  that 
country  is  now  to  be  allowed  freedom  of  controversy :  we 
have  no  doubt  the  people  will  not  fail  to  make  the  best 
use  of  so  great  a  blessing,  whenever  they  have  secured  it. 

2k2 
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It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  vhole  world  is  directly 
interested  in  this  great  question  of  Italian  emancipation. 
The  establishment  of  freedom  of  opinion  in  Italy  leads  to 
the  great  Catholic  Crisis :  it  will  then  be  determined  how 
far  the  Italians  may  adhere  voluntarily  to  a  religious  sys- 
tem, to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  fastened  by  main 
force ;  or  what  modifications  their  old  national  creed  will 
have  to  undergo  before  it  is  fit  for  rational  and  responsible 
beings  to  acquiesce  in.  The  establishment  of  a  free  na- 
tional church  in  Italy,  with  Rome  at  its  head,  must  have 
important  results  on  the  several  regions  of  the  Christian 
world  which  have  hitherto  continued  true  to  their  Catholic 
allegiance:  and  the  adoption  of  liberal  measures  in  the 
Catholic  Communion,  may,  in  the  end,  bring  it  so  near  the 
views  of  the  less  bigoted  Protestant  denominations,  that 
a  universal  reconciliation  may  become  as  practicable  as  it 
is  desirable — as  it  is,  in  fact,  wished  for  in  many  quarters. 

It  is,  meanwhile,  not  unimportant  to  observe,  that  the 
benevolent  and  enlightened  Pius  has  given  no  reason  that 
the  world  may  suspect  any  disposition  on  his  part  towards 
ecclesiastical  reforms.  His  measures,  hitherto,  have  been 
directed  merely  to  the  political  improvement  of  his  States. 
The  great  reputation  he  enjoys  for  deep,  heart-felt  piety 
may  be  interpreted  in  more  than  one  way.  Much  could 
not  be  expected  in  so  short  a  time  in  the  midst  of 
such  serious  difficulties.  But  if  the  papers  are  to  be 
relied  upon,  his  difi^erences  with  Austria,  respecting 
the  occupation  of  Ferrara,  are  about  to  be  brought  to  au 
amicable  arrangement :  the  commotion  arising  from  that 
first  breach  of  the  peace  will  then  speedily  subside ;  and 
re-assured  from  all  dangers  from  abroad,  he  will  find  him- 
self at  liberty  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  no  less  than  for 
the  temporal  well-being  of  his  people.*    The  Italians,  we 

*  The  preliminaries  of  a  peacefiil  negotiation  between  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  and  the  Holy  See  have  been  officially  made  public.  The  Pope  has 
done  nothing  for  hia  own  honour,  or  for  that  of  his  countrymen.  The  citadel 
of  Ferrara,  with  two  of  the  largest  monasteries  of  the  town,  will  still  be  oocu- 
pied  by,  or  placed  at  the  disposal  of,  the  Austrian  troops.  The  city  of  Ferrara 
it  to  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  a  civic  guard,  and  even  the  gates  and 
other  military  posts  to  be  given  up  to  the  Papu  authorities  will  be  garrisoned 
by  Swiss — ^lest  the  jealousy  between  the  Austrian  and  Italian  soldiery  should 
give  rise  to  fresh  collisions.     In  this  manner,  Austria  obtains  as  ample  a  sa- 
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tmst^  will  not  be  wanting  to  themselves^  in  this  emergency ; 
and  since  their  rulers  are  willing  to  allow  them  the  utter- 
ance of  their  wishes  and  hopes,  since  Austria  has  lost  the 
power  of  throwing  her  ponderous  sword  into  the  balance 
of  their  native  governments^  we  expect  they  will  fearlessly 
vindicate  their  claims  to  as  distinguished  a  place  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  as  Providence  may  yet  allot  them. 
They  may  not  actually  be  promoted  to  such  high  destinies 
as  the  author  of  the  "  Primato  ^'  fondly  anticipates.  And 
yet^  if  they  can  solve  the  great  religious  problem  more  sa« 
tis&ctorily  than  either  England  or  Germany  have  done 
hitherto ;  if  they  can  show  the  rare  instance  of  a  unani- 
mous church  combined  with  unlimited  toleration^  and 
fearless  inquiry — ^they  will  not  fail  once  more  to  exercise 
that  blissful  ascendancy,  to  which  the  world  was  twice  in- 
debted for  its  social  and  moral  redemption. 

The  latter  part  of  Gioberti^s  work  on  the  Jesuits  assumes 
a  less  dignified  but  perhaps  more  amusing  character.  It 
is  made  up  of  numberless  petty  anecdotes,  all  the  gossip 
and  scandal  with  which  the  Italian  towns  are  rife,  with 
regard  to  the  Jesuits.  The  author  insists  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  extending  his  remarks  upon  Jesuitism  to  many 
private  and  public  associations  that  bear  not  its  name: 
such  are  many  of  the  Congreghe  and  Congregazioni,  gene- 
rally made  up  by  lay  brothers  in  almost  every  community, 
and  those  fashionable  nunneries,  known  under  the  name  of 
Doroteine,  or  Nuns  of  St.  Dorothy,  Sisters  of  the  Sacro 
Cttore,  and  even  Sisters  of  Charity,  all  of  whom  Gioberti 
hesitates  not  to  represent  as  so  many  she-Jesuits.  The 
baseness  and  cunning  of  their  intrigues,  the  air  of  mystery 
enveloping  all  their  proceedings,  and  the  many  instances 
of  their  abuse  of  religion  to  shameful  and  iniquitous  ends, 
are  illustrated  and  enumerated  by  the  author  with  a  raci- 
ness,  a  liveliness  of  style,  enhancing  by  its  piquancy  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  which  gave  rise  to  the  work.  Gioberti 
aspires  to  the  glory  of  a  wag  no  less  than  of  a  thinker :  and 

tisfaction  as,  bad  the  Pope  been  the  aggressor,  he  was  entitled  to  demand ; 
and  the  citieens  of  Ferrara,  upon  whose  firm  and  moderate  demeanour  the 
Papal  government  had  been  bo  lavish  of  its  praises,  behold  themselves  ex- 
cepted from  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  and  privileges  which  the  edict  of 
Pius  IX.  has  awarded  to  all  the  remainder  of  their  fellow  subjects. 
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a  few  extracts  ia  that  vein  might  possibly  afford  entertain- 
ment to  some  of  onr  readers.  Not  so  to  as.  The  pros- 
tration of  the  human  understanding  under  the  influence  of 
reUgious  perversion,  is  a  subject  of  melancholy  reflection. 
No  one  laughs  at  such  exposures  but  the  unbeliever. 
Popery  and  Jesuitism  also,  says  the  Sceptic,  began  with 
the  Gospel.  And  are  these  tiie  results  of  God's  teach- 
ing? 
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Aet.  II.— BERBER  LANGUAGES. 

1.  Jezreel  Jones  de  lAnfftid  SkUhenri,  in  Chamberlayne's 

Oratio  Dominica. 

2.  Venture,  Memovre  sur  lea  Berbh'es. 

3.  MithridateSjVonAdelung;  Dritter  Theil :  die  Numidische 

Sprache. 

4.  Grammaire  et  Dictionare  abrSffSs  de  la  langue  Berbire ; 

compoais  par  feu  Venture  de  Paradis.    PubMes  par  la 
Society  de  G6ographie.     Paris^  1844. 

5.  Dictionahre  Franqais-Berbhre ;    {Diakcte  Scrit  et  parU 

par  les  Kabailes  de  la  division  d' Alger ;)  ouvrage  com- 
posipar  ordre  de  M.  le  Ministre  de  la  Guerre.  Paris, 
1844. 

It  is  very  tantalizing  to  reflect  on  the  immense  oppor- 
tunities possessed  by  the  Romans  for  acquiring  and  trans- 
mitting the  most  valuable  information   concerning  the 
world  of  mankind  then  present  or  recently  past,  and  their 
almost  entire  neglect  of  their  advantage.     The  reasons  of 
this  are  so  much  on  the  surface,  that  no  one  need  overlook 
them  ;  but  this  perhaps  is  calculated  even  to  increase  the 
ire  of  an  enthusiastic  antiquarian,  since  he  has  not  the 
miserable  satisfaction  of  venting  it  on  any  one  head.     It 
is  but  latterly  that  even  the  modems  have  begun  to  un- 
derstand how  worthy  a  study  for  a  philosopher  the  mind 
and  language  of  savages  afford ;  and  when  we  see  that  the 
precious  literature  of  Tyre  and  Carthage  was  allowed  to 
perish  during  the  full  meridian  of  ancient  civilization,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  cultivated  men  of  that  day  were 
wholly  incurious  concerning  the  barbarous  languages  which 
surrounded  the  empire.     By  far  the  greater  part  of  these 
were  spoken  by  nations  whose  posterity  have  become  the 
rulers  of  Europe  and  leaders  of  the  world : — Gauls,  Ger- 
mans, and  Sclavonians.     In  the  South,  however,  the  phy- 
sical peculiarities  of  A&ica  have  triumphed  over  civilizing 
influences.     Neither  Carthaginian,  Roman,  nor  Arab  in- 
vaders have  been  able  to  alter  materially  the  habits  of  the 
tribes  who  people  or  rove  through  Mount  Atlas  and  the 
great  desert;   nor  have  these  become  conquerors  them- 
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selves^  and  so  imbibed  the  cultivation  of  Europe.  In  con« 
sequence,  down  to  a  recent  period  they  were  looked  upon 
with  little  interest.  The  first  printed  notice  of  their  lan- 
guage was  written  early  in  the  last  century  by  Jezreel 
•Tones,  under  the  title  of  lAngua  Shilhensis.  Dr.  Shaw,  in 
his  travels  in  Barbary,  next  gave  a  very  short  and  unin- 
structive  vocabulary  of  the  dialect  of  Mount  Atlas;  and 
M.  Hoest,  Danish  Consul,  of  the  Morocco  dialect.  But 
the  chief  honour  of  rescuing  this  language  from  neglect  is 
due  to  Venture  of  Paradis^  who,  as  a  lexicographer,  has 
done  far  more  for  it  than  all  others  put  together.  This 
energetic  man  was  born  at  Marseilles  in  the  year  1739. 
At  the  age  of  17  he  went  to  Constantinople^  and  learned 
the  Turkish  language  thoroughly;  and  while  still  very 
young,  acted  as  an  interpreter  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  where 
we  may  infer  that  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  Arabic. 
In  1770,  he  was  employed  at  Cairo  under  the  chief  inter- 
preter of  France ;  after  which  he  visited  the  seaport  towns 
in  the  Levant,  as  an  associate  of  the  Baron  de  Tott,  by 
order  of  the  French  government.  He  was  next  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Morocco,  and  on  his  return  was  fixed  at  Tunis 
in  1780,  as  '^Chancellor  Interpreter*'  to  the  Consulship. 
After  such  various  opportunities  and  services,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  he  was  appointed  "  Secretary  Inter- 
'preter  of  Oriental  Languages  to  the  King,''  and  in  the 
year  1788  was  sent  to  Algiers  on  an  important  poUtical 
embassy,  which  detained  him  two  years.  It  was  during 
this  stay  that  he  confirmed  his  knowledge  of  the  Berber 
language,  and  composed  his  dictionary  and  short  grammar. 
He  has  himself  left  a  MS.  note,  which  explains  his  sources 
of  information. 

"  In  1788  there  came  to  Paris  two  Moors,  subjects  of  Morocco; 
the  one  bom  in  the  province  of  Haha,  the  other  in  the  mountains 
which  are  enclosed  in  the  environs  of  Sus.  Both  of  them  under- 
stood Berber  as  well  as  Arabic ;  and  the  idea  struck  me  of  profiting 
by  their  visits  (which,  as  Secretary  Interpreter  to  the  King,  I  was 
obliged  to  receive)  to  gain  some  notion  of  the  Berber  language." 

As  they  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of 
grammar,  he  had  to  encounter  the  usual  difficulties ;  and 
after  two  or  three  months  of  this  intercourse,  he  was 
ordered  oflf  to  Algiers.     We  return  to  his  own  words  : — 
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"  I  found  raoong  the  students  of  Mossolman  Theology  in  the 
Colleges  of  Algiers^  two  young  persons  bom  in  the  mountains  of 
FeHssa,  which  is  under  the  Xaid  of  Sebu,  and  about  IS  leagues 
east  of  Algiers.  I  made  arrangements  with  them  ;  for  about  a  year 
they  came  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  me  every  day ;  and  by  their 
aid  I  composed  this  vocabulary.  I  made  it  a  duty  to  overcome  the 
tedium  often  resulting,  after  I  had  ascertained,  on  a  review  of  the 
words  and  phrases  written  down  in  Paris,  that  the  language  spoken 
on  the  mountains  of  Coustantine  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  is  in  use 
on  the  mountains  of  Morocco.'' 

Although  on  ilia  return  to  Prance  (1790)  Venture  may 
have  intended  to  publish  his  researches  in  this  language, 
it  is  probable  that  the  political  troubles  of  the  times  pre- 
vented it.  In  the  earliest  days  of  the  republic,  we  find 
him  at  Venice,  whence  he  was  dispatched  on  a  mission  to 
Constantinople  in  February  1795,  and  a  few  years  later  he 
rather  unwiUingly  became  interpreter  to  Napoleon  on  his 
expedition  to  Egypt.  The  severity  of  the  service  brought 
on  an  illness  of  which  he  died,  before  the  walls  of  Acre ; 
without  having  been  able  to  perform  any  duties  as  Profes- 
sor of  Turkish  in  the  newly-established  school  of  Living 
Oriental  Languages,  and  without  publishing  his  Berber 
work.  An  extract  of  it  was  first  printed  by  Langles,  in 
an  Appendix  to  his  translation  of  the  travels  of  Home- 
mann ;  and  the  entire  work  has  at  length  appeared,  forty- 
five  years  after  his  death,  by  the  zeal  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  many  of  the 
defects  to  be  expected  from  posthumous  productions.  No 
complaint  is  made  by  the  editors  of  imperfection  in  the 
MS.,  and  the  distinction  of  the  Morocco  from  the  Algiers 
Berber  is  pointedly  preserved. 

That  this  language  is  widely  diffused  was  ascertained  by 
Venture,  who  states  in  his  Preface  that  it  is  spoken  from 
the  mountains  of  Sus,  which  look  down  on  Morocco  and 
the  Atlantic,  to  those  of  Meletis,*  which  rise  over  the 

*  Prichard,  quoting  from  LangUs's  original  edition  of  a  memoir  by  Vcn* 
ture,  caUs  these  t}ie  mountains  of  Ofleletys  (vol.  ii.  p.  16,  Physical  Hist.), 
which  we  should  regard  as  a  misprint,  and  presume  that  the  recent  editors  of 
Venture  rightly  name  them  Meletisj  did  we  not  find  in  them  the  strange  error 
of  twice  writing  Hirt  instead  of  Hoett,  for  the  Danish  Consul  who  composed 
an  account  of  Morocco. 
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plains  of  Eairowan,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  With  slight 
variations  (says  he)  it  is  also  spoken  in  the  island  of  Girb6, 
at  MonastSfj  and  most  of  the  Tillages  scattered  over  the 
Sahara^  especially  by  the  tribe  of  Mozab.  Homemann 
first  discovered  that  two  great  roving  races  divide  the  vast 
desert  between  them^ — ^the  Tibboos  and  the  Tuaryks ;  the 
latter  of  whom  spread  westward  from  the  meridian  of  Fes- 
zan.  Mr.  Marsden  showed  from  the  vocabularies,  that 
they  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Berbers  of  Mount 
Atlas ;  and  that  their  tongue  has  established  itself  even  in 
the  eastern  oases  of  Angela  and  Siwah,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  neighbouring  on  Egypt.  This  is  indeed  an  im- 
mense geographical  range.  But  when  it  is  said  that  the 
language  is  the  same,  the  statement  must  be  understood 
in  an  ethnographical  sense,  just  as  we  reckon  Grermans  and 
Dutch  as  Teutonic,  however  difiScult  it  might  be  for  one  to 
understand  the  other's  speech.  It  is  important  to  notice 
this  distinctly,  as  a  great  part  of  the  interest  attaching  to 
the  language  depends  upon  its  geographical  diffusion. 
This  is  to  us  the  only  guarantee  of  its  high  antiquity,  and 
our  principal  groimd  for  identifying  it  with  the  Libyan, 
Numidian,  and  Osetulian  tongue. 

It  is  certainly  an  interesting  confirmation  of  this  belief 
when  we  find  the  ancient  names  of  places  to  correspond 
sufficiently  with  the  theory.  After  the  Arab  invasion  of 
Africa  the  number  of  names  known  to  us  multiplies  con- 
siderably; and  it  is  observed  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  begins  and  even  ends  with  the  letter  T.  This  is  emi- 
nently a  Berber  characteristic.  The  iaitial  T  is  in  strict- 
ness the  feminine  article,  and  the  final  T  a  mark  of  the 
feminine  gender ;  but  in  practice  the  two  are  very  often 
combined,  as  in  Tafilelt,  Tarudant.  The  Berbers  even  re- 
model Arabic  words  in  this  way :  thus  Medina,  a  city,  with 
them  becomes  Tamdint.  The  ai^ument  has  been  pushed 
ftirther  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  a  memoir  published  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  This  gentleman,  as  American  Consul  at 
Tunis,  employed  much  praiseworthy  effort  to  multiply 
materials  for  a  knowledge  of  the  language;  and  although 
his  philological  education  does  not  seem  to  have  been  deep 
enough  to  give  to  his  aims  all  the  accuracy  which  could  have 
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been  wished^  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  philological  circles 
for  his  contributions.  He  acquired  a  smattering  of  the 
Showiah  or  Algenne  Berber  himself^  and  has  published 
(with  a  very  imperfect  mode  of  expressing  the  sounds) 
several  vocabularies  of  the  dialects  of  tins  language,  that  of 
the  Showiah  being  of  a  respectable  extent.  He  also  had 
the  four  Gospels  and  the  book  of  Genesis  translated  into 
this  dialect,  and  the  MS.  is  now  the  property  of  the  Bible 
Society.  He  farther  employed  a  Talib  (or  Student)  of 
Sus  in  Morocco  to  write  an  original  narrative  of  his  travels 
in  (we  presume)  the  Morocco  dialect  of  Berber,  with  a 
translation  of  the  same  into  Arabic ; — ^this  work  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  London  Asiatic  Society,  who  are  publish- 
ing it  (we  understand)  with  an  interlineary  Latin  transla- 
tion. FiQally,  the  same  gentleman  had  another  writing  of 
a  similar  nature  executed  by  a  native  Talib  of  Ghadamis, 
into  a  Tuaryk  dialect,  with  a  short  Arabo-Tuaryk  voca- 
bulary. This  last  MS.  is  in  Paris,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  anything  about  it :  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
the  advantage  of  an  Arabic  translation.  In  his  communi- 
cations with  these  Talibs  Mr.  Hodgson  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  valuable  information;  but  we  unfortunately 
know  his  memoir  only  by  the  praises  which  others  bestow 
upon  it.  We  conclude  that  he  is  the  first  who  pubhshed 
the  explanation  of  certain  Numidian  names  found  in  the 
Latin  classics.  Thala  is  a  name  still  surviving,  and  means 
a  fountain ;  Tipasa  and  Tkapsus  are  explained  firom  Tefsa 
or  Thefsa,  sand.  The  river  Ampsacus  or  Ampaaga  is  inter- 
preted by  Mr.  Hodgson  from  the  modem  word  Amsagar, 
woody ;  and  if  any  of  the  ancients  had  remarked  that  the 
river  ran  through  the  midst  of  woods,  we  could  accept  this 
derivation.  But  as  sagar  or  shqfar  is  the  Arabic  for  tree, 
and  there  is  much  doubt  whether  the  word  is  not  recently 
imported  into  the  Berber,  we  cannot  rest  upon  it.  To  say 
the  truths  the  Numidian  names  found  in  Pliny  have 
hitherto  received  no  light  from  the  modem  dialect,*  nor  is 
their  form  such  as  we  might  have  expected.  But  this  can- 
not be  used  as  a  counter-argument  j  for  it  is  reasonable  to 

*  We  have  heard,  but  cannot  verify  the  assertion,  that  Yugurtha  in  Berber 
means  a  hawk.  An  eagle  is  Ijider,  which  may  be  presumed  identical  with 
Yugttder;  but  to  proceed  to  ^anspose  it  into  Yugurd  is  to  get  into  mere 
conjectuie. 
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believe  that  the  coherence  of  the  article  to  its  noun  is  a 
modem  corruption :  moreover^  the  Bomans  are  likely  to 
have  expressed  the  Punic  rather  than  the  Numidian  pro« 
nunciation  of  places.  Thus,  at  present,  the  town  of  Moga- 
dor^  which  the  Berbers  call  Ta»9wrt,  is  Sura  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Moor. 

When,  however,  we  consider  that  the  ancient  Numidians 
and  Gsetulians  cannot  have  been  displaced  by  any  of  the 
more  cultivated  invaders  of  the  seacoast — otherwise  we 
should  now  find  in  the  highlands  the  Punic,  Roman  or 
Arab  tongue;  and  that  no  migration  of  negroes  from  the 
South  across  the  great  desert  can  be  conceived,  which 
would  completely  dnve  them  out,  cover  the  highlands,  and 
stud  the  oases  with  the  intrusive  tongue ;  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  conclusion  that  these  races^  whom  all  collec- 
tively denominate  Berber  and  Tuaryk,  are  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Libyans,  and  the  inheritors  of  their  lan- 
guage. The  phsenomenon  of  a  homogeneous  tongue  spread 
over  these  extensive  highlands,  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  great  diversity  of  idioms  discovered  in  the  Caucasus. 
Not  until  we  reach  the  Tibboos  has  any  one  brought  even 
the  report  of  a  language  alien  to  that  of  the  Berbers ;  and 
their  physical  characteristics  ally  them  to  the  negro  race 
more  closely  than  the  great  majority  of  those  who  speak 
the  Berber  dialects.  Moreover,  we  understand  that  the 
most  recent  inquiries  into  the  languages  of  North  Africa 
have  brought  an  able  and  rising  ethnographer  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Tibboo  tongue  is  associated  with  the  group 
of  languages  to  its  south  or  south-east.  On  the  whole,  no 
counter-theory  seems  possible :  all  the  facts  lie  in  one  di- 
rection, and  bring  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  North  AJ&ica 
from  Egypt  to  Morocco  in  the  most  early  times  was  peopled 
by  the  same  race^  whom  we  indifferently  term  Libyans 
or  Berbers. 

This  basis  being  granted  as  a  fixed  point  for  reasonings 
other  conclusions  follow.  Strikingly  diverse  as  is  the 
general  vocabulary  of  the  Berbers  from  that  of  the  Arabs^ 
there  is  no  chasm  between  them  difficult  for  a  prudent 
ethnologer  to  overleap.  The  pronominal  and  demonstra- 
tive system  of  the  Berber,  with  marked  peculiarities  of  its 
own,  bears  close  relations  to  those  of  the  Syro-Arabian 
tongues  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  Haussa  (a  negro  Ian- 
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gaage)  on  the  other.  In  the  opinion  of  a  competent  jndge,* 
it  is  destined  to  throw  much  light  on  the  structure  of  the 
Syro-Arabian.  Its  verbal  system  again,  though  clearly 
homesprung,  has  the  principal  inflections,  varying  but  little 
from  those  of  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  or  old  Ethiopic,  and  the 
general  principle  of  forming  derived  verbs  is  shared  by  it 
with  these,  with  all  the  known  Abyssinian  tongues,  and 
(we  believe  it  may  now  be  added)  with  the  Haiissa.  Even 
in  regard  to  the  vocabulary,  the  Berber  may  have  more  in 
common  with  the  Syro-Arabian  than  has  hitherto  been 
proved.  At  present,  when  a  word  in  this  language  is 
found  like  to  the  Arabic,  it  is  looked  on  as  a  mere  im- 
portation, and  is  therefore  set  aside  as  not  to  the  purpose : 
and  even  where  special  grounds  can  be  found  against  this 
opinion,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  possibility  of  its 
being  an  early  Punic  importation;  a  theory  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  disprove.  All  that  we  are  here  con- 
cerned to  say  is,  that  under  such  circumstances  the  un- 
Hkeness  of  vocabulary  proves  nothing  against  the  early 
relationship  of  the  Berber  to  the  Syro-Arabian  tongues. 
It  is  still  more  important  to  keep  in  mind,  that  the  voca- 
bular  distinction  of  English  and  French  is  so  decisive,  that 
were  we  not  able  to  take  a  survey  of  an  immense  field, 
both  of  modem  and  of  ancient  tongues,  no  one  would  sus- 
pect the  relationship  of  the  two ;  while  their  similarity  in 
regard  to  the  pronouns  and  verbs  is  far  less  than  that 
visible  at  first  sight  between  Berber  and  Arabic. 

Information  has  rapidly  accumulated  in  the  last  twenty 
years  concerning  the  languages  of  North  Africa;  and 
minds  capable  of  appreciating  and  using  the  facts  have 
begun  to  elicit  a  voice  from  them.  We  understand,  the 
conviction  is  growing  strong,  that  what  the  Germans  call 
Shemitism  is  a  plant  of  African  growth :  and  that  some 
such  compound  as  the  Hebrao-African  of  Prichard  will  in 
time  embrace  all  the  languages  of  North  Africa.  On  the 
contrary,  in  Asia,  Shemitism  is  exceptive ;  so  one  who  fol- 
lows up  the  ancient  mythical  view  that  Africa  is  the  do- 
main of  Ham,  may  find  that  Hammitic  would  have  been  a 
more  appropriate  term  than  Shemitic :  nor  ought  this  to 
seem  strange  as  far  as  the  Hebrew  is  concerned,  when 

*  The  Rev.  Richard  Oamett,  of  the  British  Museum, 
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Canaan  is  the  son  of  Ham.  At  the  same  time^  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  is  connecting  the  old  Egyptian  lan- 
guage with  the  Sanscrit*  on  the  one  side^  and  the  Syro- 
Arabian  on  the  other ;  and  everything  tends  to  the  con- 
viction that  these  most  diverse  systems  are  (as  it  were) 
conglomerates,  which  include  essential  elements  of  primitive 
identity.  Time  only  is  an  essential  condition  for  such 
speculations ;  but  we  believe  that  those  who  have  medi- 
tated most  profoundly  concerning  the  ascertained  Ceu^s  of 
the  human  race^  regard  the  claim  of  an  antiquity  for  it 
which  is  reckoned  by  tens  of  thousands  of  years  as  a  mo- 
derate and  necessary  assumption. 

We  return  to  the  Berber  language  in  particular.  The 
first  detailed  information  conceruing  its  various  dialects  or 
branches,  was  gained  by  Mr.  Grey  Jackson  and  M.  Graberg 
de  Hemso,  the  former  in  Morocco,  the  latter  at  Tunis. 
Mr.  Jackson,  in  opposition  to  Venturers  assertion  concern- 
ing the  unity  of  the  Berber  language,  adduced  evidence 
that  there  were  at  least  two  different  tongues,  mutually 
unintelligible ;  and  besides  native  testimony  to  this  effect, 
manifested  the  fact  to  his  readers  by  a  double  vocabulary. 
We  have  not  access  to  his  work,  but  we  here  give  part  of 
a  vocabulary  which  was  drawn  up  with  a  sinular  object. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  the  Berber  of  Algiers  is  spoken 
by  the  people  named  Kabaiis  by  the  Arabs,  and  is  called 
by  themselves  the  Showiah  tongue :  while  the  Berbers  of 
Morocco  name  themselves  ShulMhy  (singular,  Sheldhh,)  and 
call  their  speech  Amazighff  or  noble,  firee.  But  the  French 
use  the  word  Kabail,  indifferently  with  Showiah,  for  the 
name  of  the  Algmne  dialect. 

*  Dr.  Meyer  (a  learned  German)  gained  a  prize  essay  in  Wales  some 
years  back,  in  which  he  alleged  a  very  close  relation  between  the  CeUic 
and  the  Egyptian  tongues.  Startling  as  this  appears,  Dr.  Meyer's  philologi- 
cal solidity  assures  us  that  he  must  rest  on  better  argnments  than  used  once 
to  satisfy  Welsh  antiquarians.  It  was  reported  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  that  this  essay  will  soon  be  published. 

f  According  to  others,  Amazigh  is  used  by  all  the  Berbers  of  Mount  Atlas 
as  their  own  name.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Amazlghy  fem.  TamazlgfU,  mean 
a  free  man  and  woman,  in  opposition  to  a  slave ;  as :  "  This  prince  has  three 
wives,  two  of  them  negrowomen  and  one  of  them  free  (tamaxlghi).**  In  a 
Tuaxyk  dialect,  Amzlgh  is  used  for  a  Noble,  a  Sheikh :  and  M.  Venture 
states  that  the  Berbers  trace  up  the  pedigree  of  their  native  kings,  who  ruled 
before  Islamism,  to  the  patriarch  Maxigh, 
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8H0WIAB. 

8HII.HA. 

He  is 
went 

idda 

iga 
ikka 

came 
went  up 
came  down 

yuaa 

yuli 

ishfawa 

yushka 

issudu 

igiz 

returned 

set  out 
arrived 

iqqal 
iwwct 

fiwerri 
ligleb 

iftu 

ilkem 

left 

took 

arose 

sent 

sai 

ate 

assembled 

fought 

cut 

feared 

laughed 

mentioned 


ijja 

yugha 

ikker 

ishaiya*' 

iqqlm 

itsha 

izdukkel 

innugh 

igzem 

yuggad 

itta 

iqqar 


ifla^ 

imzi 

inker 

isarf 

isekkus 

ishatta 

immun 

immegh 

ibbi 

yeksud 

ides 

ibder 


IHOWIAH. 

SHILHA. 

folk 

imawlan 

elglsh 

women 

khaleth 

timgharin 

son 

amini(s) 

yu(8) 

boy 

aqshlsh 

afrukh 

slave 

aqli 

isamg 

female  slave 

taqlit 

twayya 

clan 

terba't 

ait 

cmtntry 

temmurt 

tmazirt 

village 

teddert 

desher 

head 

aqarruy 

agaio 

top 

ikhf 

Igl 

horse 

a'audiu 

eis 

bull 

ayugh 

af&nes 

camel 

elghum 

ar&m 

road 

abrld 

aghar&s 

middle 

alemmas 

tuzzumt 

grapes 

tezurin 

adil 

many 

khirella 

igguten 

aU 

akrayeUen 

kullutn 

more 

yaf 

uggar 

The  contrast  here  exhibited  has  a  formidable  appear- 
ance, and  the  Ghadamsi  and  Tuaryk  might  be  so  managed 
as  to  make  them  also  appear  quite  different  languages 
from  either  of  these.  But  the  method  is  extremely  decep- 
tive. Of  the  forty-one  words  here  given  as  Shilha,  many 
are  less  common  perhaps  in  the  Showiah^  but  are  not  on  that 
account  to  be  looked  on  as  foreign :  indeed  twenty-five  of 
them,  we  believe,  may  be  confidently  asserted  to  be  in- 
telligible to  the  Kabails,  with  a  shade  of  difference  in  the 
sense.  Graberg  de  Hemso's  specimens  are  in  some  re- 
spects equally  unsatisfactory.  He  sends  certain  portions 
of  Arabic — a  &ble  of  Lokman's,  and  a  variety  of  short 
sentences — to  different  Talibs,  begging  a  translation  into 
their  native  Berber.  The  translations  returned  are  totally 
dissimilar,  and  after  much  puzzling  over  them,  the  student 
may  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  moralize  on  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  languages  among  savage  tribes.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  sort  of  thing  :— 

A  lion  once  upon  a  time  wanted  to  eat  a  bull;  feared  to 
A  panther  *  set  hia  heart  on    maMng  a  meal  qf  an  ox;     but    did 

do      so,  because  his  force  was  great :  &c. 
not  dare,  by  reason  of  his  strength :  Sec. 

*  The  word  izim  is  used  indifferently  for  Lion  and   Panther.     JfSr  or 
Ahur  seems  more  specifically  to  mean  Lion. 
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Close  analysis  at  length  detects  certain  grammatical 
points  in  common ;  such  as  (for  we  are  substituting  English 
hypothetically  for  Berber)  the  article  a  and  possessive  Am 
before  a  noun^  -ed  as  the  sign  of  the  perfect  tense.  The 
inquirer  is  left  with  the  inference,  that  the  material  of  the 
two  dialects  is  strikingly  different,  but  that  nevertheless  they 
have  analogies  in  their  structure.  Even  when  the  sen- 
tences are  very  short,  and  a  translation  word  by  word  is 
requested,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  secure  ourselves  from 
overvaluing  the  diversity  of  two  vocabularies,  while  we  work 
only  with  these  instruments.  No  uneducated  man  among 
ourselves  t^e^  a  quarter  of  the  words  which  are  habitually 
in  the  mouth  of  the  educated ;  yet  he  understands  a  large 
proportion  of  those  which  he  never  utters.  Thus,  if 
English  literature  and  education  were  annihilated,  a  fo- 
reigner who  should  seek  to  ascertain  our  speech  by  cate- 
chising the  peasants  of  Somersetshire  and  Norfolk,  and 
the  shopkeepers  of  Wapping, — to  say  nothing  of  such  di- 
versities as  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  afford — might  be 
strongly  inclined  to  deny  the  unity  of  the  English 
tongue. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  very  far  from  doubting  that  Mr. 
Jackson  and  others  have  given  correct  information,  when 
they  state  that  there  is  practically  more  than  one  Berber 
language.  The  same  may  be  said  of  A^rabic,  of  Armenian, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  of  Turkish  :  the  same  is  notoriously 
true  of  Italian.  The  Arabic  which  enters  the  Berber  must 
of  itself  be  enough  to  cause  extreme  embarrassment ;  for 
it  would  seem  that  no  two  dialects  introduce  exactly  the 
same  Arabic  words.  Those  which  have  been  learned  by 
the  Kabails  or  Ghadamsies  are  perhaps  unknown  to  the 
Shilhas,  and  conversely :  moreover  as  these  intrusive  words 
generally  eject  native  roots,  an  artificial  separation  of  the 
old  language  comes  about,  each  dialect  retaining  a  different 
part  for  itself.  But  a  still  more  decisive  cause  of  perma- 
nent division  is  found  in  a  fact  so  critical,  that  perhaps 
these  different  idioms  must  be  called  many  languages  and 
not  mere  dialects ;  we  mean  the  great  diversity  of  their 
pronominal  systems^  and,  in  part,  of  their  prepositions. 
On  these  matters  our  information  is  hitherto  incomplete ; 
yet  the  following  will  exhibit  no  trifling  deviations  in  the 
branches  of  the  Numidian  tongue. 
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snowiAH. 

TUARTK 
of  Richardaon. 

GHADAMSI. 

/ 

NeUi 

Nakunin 

Nash 

thou 

katshi 

kiyyin 

sheg 

he 

net^a 

netta 

nettu 

we 

mikni 

nekijizz 

neknln  (nishni) 

r 

kunwi 

kunTzz 

shegawin 

they 

nuthni 

nitenizz 

nltenlOi  nelln 

(SHILIIA.) 

thu 

aghi,  ayyi 

Vad, 

Idan 

tiiat 

enni,  winna 

\n\ffix. 

those 

widak 

jyad- 

then 

imirenni 

czdusan 

which 

enni,  uyomi 

elli  [Arab] 

kay 

who?   \ 
what  ?] 

anwa  ? 

men?   [A] 

kay?  dt? 

anta? 

ma?  [A] 

tay  ?  thiwi  ? 

here 

dhayyini 

ghid 

katwida 

where? 

anidha  ? 

menzza? 

whence  ? 

ansi  ? 

menizigh  ? 

The  appellation  Tuank  has  an  extent  which  makes  it 
unsuitable  for  naming  a  specific  dialect.  The  Tuaryk 
glossary  of  Mr.  Hodgson  differs  greatly  from  that  of  Mr. 
Richardson^  even  as  to  the  personal  pronouns  and  nume- 
rals; indeed  Hodgson^s  Tuaryk  approaches  nearly  to 
Kichardson^s  Ghadarasi.  Whether  the  Tuaryk  of  the  east- 
ern oases  differs  sufficiently  to  be  in  practice  a  new  lan- 
guage, we  are  not  yet  informed.  At  present,  three  main 
divisions  of  the  old  tongue  seem  to  be  made  out;  the 
Showiah  of  the  Algerinc  district,  the  Shilha  of  the  Morocco 
mountains,  and  the  Tuaryk  of  the  desert. 

The  great  dictionary  of  the  Showiah  tongue  (Fran9ai8- 
Berbere)  published  at  Paris  by  order  of  the  Minister  of 
War,  is  a  very  disappointing  work  to  an  ethnographer. 
Against  the  learning,  diligence  and  ability  of  the  compilers 
we  have  no  complaint  to  make.  They  had  a  practical  end 
to  serve,  that  of  facilitating  communication  between  the 
French  officials  and  the  Berber  natives  of  Algeria :  and  if 
the  latter  have  incorporated  Arabic  words  into  their  speech, 
not  only  is  the  lexicographer  bound  to  notice  it,  but  for  his 
purposes  such  words  are  even  more  valuable  than  those  of 
true  Amazigh  parentage ;  inasmuch  as  the  Frenchman  who 
is  forced  to  talk  a  little  Arabic  and  a  little  Berber  must 
find  it  highly  convenient  to  make  the  former  do  duty  for 
both.  The  result  however  is,  that  out  of  a  big  book  only 
80  much  Berber  can  be  gleaned  as  would  go  into  a  very 

Christian  Teacher. — No.  38.  2  l 
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little  one.  While  writing,  we  open  it  at  random,  and  in 
two  ample  pages  of  elephant  octavo  set  off  with  plenty  of 
empty  space  we  can  only  connt  (besides  repetitions  of  well- 
known  words  in  the  short  sentences)  five  words  that  are 
clearly  Berber.  Whole  columns  might  indeed  be  struck 
out  without  lossj  as  those  which  b^n  with  the  particle 
Re-,  besides  the  numerous  French  words  for  which  the 
same  African  equiralent  is  given.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  genuine  words  which  Venture  has  exhibited  are  sup- 
pressed in  the  new  and  larger  work,  probably  because  they 
are  not  understood  by  the  Talibs  of  Algiers,  whose  cultiva- 
tion has  been  among  Moors. 

The  Mr.  Bichardson  whom  we  named  above,  recently 
brought  home  certain  MSS.  which  have  been  lithographed 
by  order  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  has  renewed  interest  in 
a  matter  which  had  slept  in  England  since  the  publication 
of  Denham  and  Clapperton's  Travels, — the  discovery  of  the 
native  Tuaryk  Alphabet.  Venture  has  left  on  record  a 
remarkable  surmise,  that  such  an  Alphabet  might  possibly 
be  found  if  one  could  traverse  the  Atlas  without  danger. 
Denham's  work  first  revealed  that  the  Tuaryks  had  letters  of 
their  own,  and  that  many  of  their  rocks  were  covered  with 
inscriptions.  Yet  his  alphabet,  as  Bichardson's,  is  imper* 
feet.  The  subject  has  a  twofold  interest;  first,  as  ascertain- 
ing the  real  number  of  sounds  in  the  langiiage,  and  helping 
to  fix  the  orthography;  secondly,  as  leading  to  the  decypher- 
ing  of  old  inscriptions,  both  Numidian  and  Punic.  GfCse- 
uius  had  already  undertaken  the  problem,  by  help  of  ooin« 
and  monuments,  as  far  as  Funic  was  concerned ;  but  much 
remained  uncertain  and  questionable.  In  recent  years  the 
discussion  has  been  renewed  by  Parisian  literati.  By  help 
of  the  new  light  from  the  Tuaryk  letters,  M.  de  Saulcy 
undertook  to  correct  some  mistakes  into  which  Gcsenius 
had  fallen.  Fresh  exertions  have  since  been  made  to  get 
authentic  copies  and  explanations  of  the  modem  Alphabet, 
and  M.  Judas  in  the  May  number  of  the  Journal  Asiatique 
has  exhibited  several  forms  of  the  Alphabet, — with  no  ex- 
planation, we  confess,  that  is  sufficiently  intelligible  to  us; 
yet,  as  we  have  gone  so  far  into  the  subject,  our  readers 
may  like  to  see  them.  There  is  still  too  great  diversity  to 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  subject  is  set  at  rest. 
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It  appears  evident  that  these  have  a  Punic  origin.  The 
first  columu  is  called  by  M.  Judas  the  Tlfinag  letters  y 
which  we  suppose  to  mcan^  the  explanation  given  by  a 
modern  Berber  of  an  inscription  at  Tifinag.  The  second  is 
M.  Jndas's  dec}rphering  of  the  alphabet  in  the  celebrated 
bilingual  (Punic  and  Numidian)  inscription  at  Tagga« 
The  third  is  M.  de  Saulcy^s  decyphering  of  the  same  a» 
given  by  M.  Judas ;  we  presume  that  he  has  modified  his 
views  after  getting  the  Tifinag  alphabet ;  for  it  deviates  from 
his  former  essay.  The  sixth  column  is  our  own  attempt  to 
harmonize  the  modern  alphabets  as  given  by  Denham  and 
by  Richardson  which  appear  in  the  fourth  and  fifth.  They 
are  at  variance  chiefly  about  the  g  and  k  sounds.  Our 
third  mark  for  21  stands  for  the  g  in  Engliz  according  to 
Richardson ;  our  first  is  found  unexplained  in  his  fragmen- 
tary alphabet.  The  former  mark  for  p  is  A  in  Denham  ; 
but  as  it  is  used  in  Richardson  for  the  Gh  in  the  name 
Ghat  J  it  is  likely  to  be  p,  which  varies  from  a  deep  k  to  a 
hard  g.  The  y  of  the  Berbers  is  perpetually  changing  its 
sound  into  gh,  their  favourite  letter;  but  we  apprehend 
that  there  must  be  two  ^A-s,  as  Denham  gives  two  letters 
and  two  names,  igh  and  yugh;  on  the  other  hand  the 
Arabic  kh  is  said  not  to  be  a  genuine  Berber  utterance. 
There  may  seem  to  be  but  one  H  in  Berber ;  and  the  sign 
for  F  is  doubtful.     The  Tuaryks  of  Richardson  are  apt  to 

substitute  h  for/,  or  at  least  for  the  Arabic  4-J.  As  Den- 
ham gives  to  W  the  name  yew  and  has  another  sign  for  ^ 
identical  with  Richardson's,  it  is  possible  that  W  has  the 

sound  of  V  in  the  Tuaryk,  and  is  the  representative  of  *— ^ 
or/.  But  more  certainty  is  still  to  be  waited  for ;  nor  can 
we  yet  positively  tell  the  nimaber  of  native  Berber  conso- 
nants. 

In  the  present  state  of  ethnology,  to  obtain  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  very  numerous  rock -inscriptions  in 
Africa  is  certainly  of  considerable  importance.  They  pro- 
mise, by  the  aid  of  the  modem  Berber,  to  open  to  us  a 
much  older  Nimiidian  speech,  with  a  prospect  of  getting 
some  insight  into  its  relations  with  the  Coptic  and  Ethio- 
pian tongues.  Such  an  idea  might  have  seemed  perfectly 
wild  twenty  years  back ;  and  much  must  depend  on  the 
age  and  preservation  of  the  inscriptions.     Yet  when  we 
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reflect^  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  ancient  Nnmidians,  who 
first  learned  the  alphabet  of  their  Punic  masters^  are  likely 
to  have  been  to  the  full  as  cultivated  as  their  modem 
representatives^  and  as  fond  of  inscribing  the  rocks  with 
characters ; — and  on  the  other,  that  under  the  dry  sky  of 
Africa^  the  stone  decays  in  a  thousand  years  as  little  per- 
haps as  in  a  hundred  by  the  climate  of  England ; — ^it  does 
not  appear  too  sanguine  to  hope  that  future  time  will  giv^ 
to  African  explorers  a  success  proportionate  to  that  of 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  investigators.  The  materials  for 
the  latter  are  already  immense,  and  every  year  will  mul- 
tiply them  far  beyond  any  thing  which  can  be  hoped  from 
Numidia ;  yet,  in  the  want  of  any  key  to  the  alphabets  and 
in  the  greater  complication  to  be  expected  in  the  languages, 
they  present  greater  difficulties.  As  for  the  Punic  and  Numi- 
dian  inscriptions,  little  seems  to  be  wanted  except  exact 
copies  of  them,  to  ensure  that  they  will  ere  long  be  decy- 
phered ;  and  to  this  task  the  learned  men  of  Paris,  with 
the  hearty  aid  of  the  French  government,  are  already  be- 
ginning to  apply  themselves.  All  new  light  which  by  such 
means  is  thrown  on  the  antiquities  of  the  human  race, 
has,  in  the  present  stage  of  mental  development,  alike  an 
intellectual  and  a  religious  iuterest. 
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Art.  III.— REFOKMATION  IN  FRANCE. 

1 .  Life  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.     By  G.  P.   R.  James^ 

Esq.    3  Vols.    Boone,  1847. 

2.  The  Protestant  Reformation  in  France.    By  tlie  Autkor 

of  Father  Darcy,  &c.    2  Vols.    Bentley,  1847. 

A  HISTORY  of  Protestantism  in  France,  written  with  im- 
partiality, and  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  would  be  a  most 
valuable  accession  to  English  historical  literature.  It 
would  serve  as  the  counterpart  to  the  history  of  the  same 
religious  movement  in  our  own  country,  and  would  abound 
in  parallels  and  contrasts  full  of  instruction  for  ourselves. 
The  failure  of  the  new  religion  to  gain  a  permanent  footing 
in  the  one  country,  when  traced  to  its  true  causes,  would 
probably  throw  additional  light  upon  the  causes  of  its 
success  on  our  side  of  the  Channel.  Such  a  history  would 
explain  a  seeming  paradox,  and  teach  us  how  it  happened 
that  the  two  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  having  a 
controversy  to  decide  that  presented  itself  to  both  under 
one  and  the  same  aspect,  should  have  come  to  opposite 
conclusions.  That  Spain  or  Portugal  should  have  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  Luther  cannot  surprise  the  most  ardent 
believer  in  it;  but,  that  it  should  have  found  so  little 
favour  in  France,  the  fountain  and  centre  of  European 
civilization,  may  well  shock  one's  trust  in  the  maxim  that 
truth  is  great  and  must  prevail.  There  is  this  great  pro- 
blem, then,  for  the  historian  to  solve.  In  other  respects, 
too,  the  subject  is  full  of  attraction,  and  would  call  into 
play  all  the  faculties  of  a  great  historian.  The  period  in 
question  abounds  with  stirring  incident,  quick  turns  of  for- 
tune, feats  of  individual  enterprize;  it  is  peopled  with 
great  men,  and  enlivened  with  great  deeds;  it  glitters 
with  all  the  pageantry  of  a  courtly  and  chivalrous  age. 
This  last  circumstance,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  one  of 
those  advantages  which  often  prove  hurtful.  The  theme 
has  been  too  seductive  to  escape  the  sullying  attentions  of 
that  insect-tribe  in  the  field  of  literature,  who  fancy  that 
they  are  writing  history   when  they  are  setting  forth  a 
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catalogue  of  the  dresses^  and  decorations,  and  external 
peculiarities,  of  a  bygone  time.  Still,  to  the  historian  who 
reasons,  this  period  remains  a  virgin  field. 

The  works  before  us,  though  by  no  means  devoid  of 
literary  merit,  and  though  they  show  much  painstaking 
and  research— especially  the  work  by  the  author  of  Father 
Darcy — can  scarcely  be  considered  as  filling  up  the  void  we 
have  spoken  of.  The  authors  are  advocates,  not  judges : 
their  zeal  for  Protestantism,  even  should  it  not  have 
misled  their  judgment,  at  least  shakes  the  reader's  confi- 
dence in  it.  Besides,  it  is  too  evident  that  neither  of  them 
penetrates,  or  so  much  as  attempts  to  penetrate,  below  the 
surface  of  things.  They  both  relate  effects  without  investi- 
gating  causes :  and  both  content  themselves  with  the  vulgar 
and  easy  assumption,  that  the  contest  between  Rome  and 
Luther  was  a  mere  contest  between  light  and  darkness, 
and  that  the  success  of  the  good  cause  in  some  countries, 
and  its  failure  in  others,  is  a  circumstance  entirely  unac- 
countable, and  which  must  be  referred  either  to  miracle  or 
accident.  Such  a  method  of  treating  events  is  quite  In- 
timate in  a  book  of  memoirs,  but  quite  inconsistent  with 
any  claims  to  the  high  title  of  a  history. 

These  observations  are  not  to  be  considered  as  dispara- 
ging towards  the  works  under  our  notice.  Mr.  James,  by 
giving  his  book  the  modest  title  of  a  biography,  seems  to 
disclaim  the  dangerous  elevation  of  the  historian ;  and  the 
authoress  of  the  Two  Old  Men's  Tales  deprecates  criticism, 
by  informing  the  reader  that  the  object  of  her  work  is  "  to 
relate  a  domestic  story,  not  to  undertake  a  political  his- 
tory.'' We  are  therefore  merely  rating  these  works  at  the 
price  set  upon  them  by  their  respective  authors,  when  we 
speak  of  them  as  belonging  to  that  pleasant  but  desultory 
kind  of  reading,  which  has  endeared  itself  to  this  ease- 
loving  generation  under  the  name  of  ^'  historical  memoirs." 
In  works  of  this  class,  one  is  entitled  to  expect  neither 
enlarged  views,  nor  profound  reflections,  nor  much  weigh- 
ing of  evidence,  nor  much  grasp  of  mind.  Felicitous  dic- 
tion, well-told  anecdotes,  lively  sketches  of  character,  and 
an  easy  flow  of  narrative,  form  the  highest  merits  that  one 
can  reasonably  look  for.  In  these  qualities,  if  a  compari- 
son must  be  drawn  between  the  two  works,  we  should 
decidedly  award  the  palm  to  the  authoress  of  the  Two 
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Old  Men's  Tales.  Mr.  James's  stream  of  words  buries 
lus  meaning.  We  8us»pect  that  no  reader,  who  is  not  under 
the  compulsions  of  a  review- writer,  ever  has  or  ever  will 
find  his  way  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  three 
volumes:  while  Mrs.  Marsh  has  succeeded  in  producing 
two  that  are  really  very  interesting.  These  two,  it  should 
be  observed,  only  carry  the  story  to  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  are  to  be  followed  by  a  second  series. 

It  has  become  so  much  the  fashion, — ^at  least  with  those 
writers,  of  the  Tractarian  school,  who  would  press  history 
into  the  service  of  polemics, — to  disparage  the  Lutheran 
Reformation,  that  it  may  not  be  thought  altogether  super- 
fluous to  say  a  word  or  two  in  its  vindication ;  a  task  that, 
some  few  years  ago,  would  certainly  have  subjected  the 
writer  to  the  old  rebuke,  'at  qvis  vituperavitV  At  pre- 
sent, we  are  constantly  hearing  this  great  religious  move- 
ment inveighed  against,  as  having,  amongst  other  misdeeds, 
caused  a  needless  breach  of  religious  unity,  and  as  having 
been  utterly  wanting  in  that  very  logical  consistency  and 
reasonableness,  which  has  been  the  great  boast  of  its  advo- 
cates.    Let  us  say  a  few  words  on  each  of  these  topics. 

The  importance  of  a  genuine  unity  in  religion  can 
scarcely  be  overrated.  The  arguments  to  the  contrary, 
based  upon  the  sidvautages  of  competition,  and,  as  it  were, 
free-trade  in  divinity,  are,  in  fact,  not  inconsistent  with  a 
due  regard  for  unity,  rightly  understood.  Genuine  unity, 
in  our  view,  is  that  wluch  dwells  rather  in  the  spirit  than 
in  the  forms  of  worship ;  it  consists,  not  in  a  forced  think- 
ing alike  on  every  minute  article  of  belief,  but  in  a  sense 
of  the  unimportance  of  polemical  controversy, — of  the  in- 
significance  of  the  points  in  dispute,  as  compared  with 
those  truths  concerning  which  all  sects  are  agreed.  This 
unity  of  the  spirit  will  hinder  religious  men  firom  wasting 
their  strength  in  idle  disputes  amongst  themselves,  and  will 
allow  them  to  employ  it  entire  and  unimpaired  in  the  great 
warfare  with  sin,  and  misery,  and  that  worst  infideUty, — 
the  infidelity  of  the  heart.  In  this  sense,  never,  perhaps, 
has  there  been  more  of  religious  unity  than  at  the  present 
day, — nowhere  more  of  it  than  amongst  the  numerous 
sects  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  This  profound  and 
spreading  indifference  to  controversial  divinity,  which  no 
'*  Oxford   Schoor^  can  permanently  make  head  against^ 
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proves  the  wisdom  of  the  age.  Through  the  struggles 
which  have  followed  the  disruption  of  a  formal  and  nomi- 
nal religious  unity,  we  see  already  the  dawning  of  a  heart- 
felt and  spiritual  unity.  The  Reformation  has  done  this ; 
we  must,  therefore,  acquit  the  Reformation  of  the  first 
charge. 

On  the  second  point,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
many  zealous  adyocates  of  the  Reformation  have  placed 
themselves  in  a  dilemma,  by  claiming  for  this  movement  a 
merit  that  does  not  belong  to  it.  The  Reformation  had 
little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  Rationalist  iBpirit. 
Luther  never  aimed  at  reconciling  reason  and  religion,  or 
reducing  Christianity  to  a  logical  system.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  but  its  abuses,  that 
led  to  the  revolt  from  it.  We  all  see  that  the  want  of 
logical  consistency  in  the  doctrines  of  a  church  is  not 
enough  to  bring  about  its  overthrow.  Religion  is  so  little 
a  business  of  the  pure  intellect, — its  stronghold  lies  so  en- 
tirely in  the  regions  of  the  heart  and  conscience, — ^that  no 
particular  form  of  religion  has  ever^  perhaps,  been  success- 
fully attacked  on  the  side  of  the  understanding  alone. 
But  sucb  was  the  state  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  those 
days,  that  its  most  zealous  advocates  could  hardly  deny,  if 
the  tree  were  to  be  judged  by  its  fruit,  that  that  Church 
must  be  corrupt  to  the  very  core.  The  indignation  of 
Luther  and  Luther^s  followers  was  aroused,  not  because 
their  understandings  objected  to  the  Real  Presence^  but 
because  their  moral  sense  was  outraged  by  the  sight  of  a 
religion  that  pandered  to  all  kinds  of  iniquity,  crushed  all 
honesty  and  independence  of  character,  opened  a  market 
of  licences  to  commit  crimes,  took  bribes  to  connive  at  the 
misdeeds  of  the  rich,  plundered  and  oppressed  the  poor. 
The  Reformation  was  in  its  origin  a  moral,  not  an  intel- 
lectual, movement.  The  want  of  logical  consistency,  then, 
is  not  to  be  imputed  to  it  as  a  fault.  It  must  first  be 
proved,  not  only  that  genuine  religpon  requires  logical  con- 
sistency for  its  basis,  but  also  that  it  was  possible^  in  the 
15th  century,  to  construct  a  system  that  should  reconcile, 
or  explain  away,  those  difficulties  and  seeming  contradic- 
tious that  have  always  been  thorns  in  the  sides  of  theolo- 
gians. We  see  how  difficult  it  is,  even  at  the  present  day, 
to  construct  a  "  rational  Christianity  :''  in  an  age  so  semi- 
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barbarous  as  that  of  Luther,  the  task  might  well  be  deemed 
impossible. 

From  a  vindication  of  the  Reformation,  it  is  difficult  to 
restrain  oneself  from  running  on  to  an  eulogium  upon  it. 
Let  its  demerits  have  been  ten  times  greater  than  its  worst 
enemies  have  painted  them,  they  would  still  be  infinitely 
outweighed  by  the  services  it  has  rendered  to  mankind. 
It  would  be  the  '  stale  repetition  of  a  thrice-told  tale'  to 
dwell  upon  its  effects  in  awakening  and  stirring  up  the 
minds  that  had  so  long  lain  dormant,  and  diffusing  a  spirit 
of  inqidry,  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  more  valuable  than 
knowledge  itself.  It  would  be  wearisome  to  recal  the 
spectacle  of  that  thick  intellectual  darkness  which  the  Re- 
formation began  to  roll  away.  Thus  it  is  that  history  is 
from  time  to  time  fidaified  with  impunity :  truth  is  growu 
stale  from  repetition;  falsehood  comes  recommended  by 
the  gloss  of  novelty.  One  reflection,  however,  may  find 
admittance  here,  because,  at  the  same  time  that  it  marks 
the  value  of  the  Reformation,  it  may  serve  to  account  in 
some  measure  for  the  small  progress  it  made  in  France. 
The  Reformation  was  pre-eminently  a  movement  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes, — a  democratic  movement.  That 
it  was  so  in  England  is  undeniable,  if  one  considers  how  it 
fared  in  this  country.  So  long  as  it  was  an  affair  of  lords 
and  gentlemen^  regulated  by  statesmen  and  assisted  by 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  so  long  it  was  a  feeble  and  pre- 
carious movement,  seeming  to  hang  on  the  countenance  of 
princes,  and  ever  ready  to  expire  under  persecution:  it 
was  only  when  it  was  embraced  by  the  lower  classes,  and 
took  the  form  of  Puritanism,  that  it  displayed  its  true  em- 
phasis, and  put  forth  those  energies  to  which  it  owes  its 
present  degree  of  vitality.  That  the  same  thing  took  place 
in  France^  is  obvious  from  the  issue  of  the  struggle ;  in 
which  the  Protestant  cause,  gradually  deserted  by  the  king 
and  the  nobles,  came  at  last  to  be  upheld  only  by  the  minor 
gentry  and  bourgeoisie.  I^othing  is  more  natural.  The 
Reformation  wore  one  aspect  to  the  peasant,  another  to 
the  noble.  To  the  former,  it  was  a  voice  that  awakened 
his  mind  from  a  long  sleep,  and  bade  it  aspire  to  mental 
liberty  and  the  dignity  of  a  rational  being ;  it  took  pos- 
session of  ground  that  had  been  vacant ;  it  was  planted  in 
a  virgin  soil ;  it  became,  in  a  word,  his  all.     To  the  in- 
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Btructed  mind  of  the  gentleman^  the  same  religious  move- 
ment presented  itself  under  a  widely  di£ferent  form.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that^  just  before  the  Reformation,  had 
taken  place  the  revival  of  letters.  That  singular  epidemic 
had  run  through  the  veins  of  Europe,  which  exalted  gram- 
marians to  public  benefactors,  worm-eaten  manuscripts  to 
treasures  above  the  worth  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  the 
wisdom  of  Ghreece  and  Borne  to  oracles,  and  their  great 
men  to  demi-gods.  Old  men  had  devoted  their  last  hours 
to  learning  Greek  j  children  and  girls  had  been  taught  to 
share  in  the  enthusiasm,  and  think  no  hours  so  pleasant 
as  those  spent  with  the  schoolmaster.  There  had  passed  a 
time  when  scholars,  like  Erasmus,  were  esteemed  the  first  of 
men,  fit  companions  for  princes,  honourers  of  the  nobles 
whose  gifts  they  deigned  to  accept,  or  at  whose  tables  they 
condescended  to  sit  as  guests.  Learning,  in  short,  had 
been  the  fashion ;  and  when  Luther  addressed  himself  to 
lords  and  princes,  he  addressed  himself  to  minds  trained  in 
a  reverence  for  heathen  antiquity,  and  more  or  less  versed 
in  its  remains.  To  such  minds,  the  controversies  set  on 
foot  by  the  Reformation  must  have  presented  many  aspects 
that  were  repulsive,  frivolous,  and  even  ridiculous.  There 
must  have  been  much  to  offend  the  cultivated  taste,  and 
alienate  the  pride  of  reason.  Catholic  nor  Protestant  ap- 
pealed to  authorities  that  the  learned  men  of  the  age  were 
ready  to  sympathize  with,  or  very  heartily  to  recognize. 
Pure  reasoners  found  as  little  satisfaction  on  one  side  aa 
the  other.  Men  who  idolized  the  philosophers  of  antiquity 
might  natTU*ally  adopt  their  method  of  treating  religion, 
and  cloak  an  esoteric  Deism  behind  an  external  conformity 
with  the  established  form  of  worship.  That  such  were  the 
views  of  many  amongst  the  cotemporaries  of  Erasmus— 
perhaps  of  Erasmus  himself — can  scarcely  be  doubted.  A 
disguised  infidelity  seems  to  have  been  a  very  common 
companion  of  learning  in  the  15th  century.  Hence  the 
Reformation,  which  demanded  zeal  and  earnestness  in  its 
adherents,  found  favour,  generally  speaking,  much  more 
with  the  lower  and  middle,  than  the  upper,  classes.  And 
hence  it  was,  no  doubt,  in  some  measure,  that  it  met  with 
so  little  success  in  France,  where  the  upper  class  was  nu- 
merous and  powerful, — ^where  one  may  say  that  no  middle 
class  existed, — and  where  the  lowest  class  was  ground  to 
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the  dust^  —was  morally  and  politically  insignificant.  To 
the  French  noblesse^  besides^  the  Reformation  was  pecu- 
liarly inattractive,  as  it  placed  a  restraint  on  the  indul- 
gences they  were  most  aiddicted  to.  We  have  remarked 
that  this  movement  had  its  origin  in  the  aspiration,  not 
for  logical  truth,  but  for  moral  purity.  Accordingly,  the 
struggle  took  in  a  great  measure  the  form  of  a  protest 
against  immorality ;  the  English  Puritan  and  the  French 
Hugonot  aimed  at  a  peculiar  correctness  of  life,  and  made 
the  profligacy  of  the  age  the  object  of  their  unsparing  re- 
probation. Thus,  whilst  their  cause  allied  itself  to  lofty- 
principles  of  self-control,  which  gave  lustre  to  it,  and  drew 
many  noble  hearts  to  its  side,  it  arrayed  men's  vices  and 
weaknesses,  powerful  auxiliaries,  under  the  banners  of  its 
adversary. 

In  comparing  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  France 
with  its  history  in  our  own  country,  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
to  be  one  of  our  first  reflections,  that  the  struggle  was 
greatly  modified,  in  the  former  case,  by  the  absence  of  any 
middle  or  moderate  body,  occupying  a  position  which  is 
the  result  of  a  compromise,  and  corresponding  to  our 
Church  of  England.  The  contest  was  simply  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Puritans.  If  we  may  accept  the 
authority  of  Brantdme,  it  was  a  mere  accident  that  pre- 
vented the  formation  of  a  Gallican  Church,  which  might 
perhaps  have  assimilated  the  career  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  two  countries. 

"  Francis  I.,"  says  Brantfime,  "was  complaining  to  an  Ambassador 
of  the  Pope  of  the  conduct  of  his  master,  and  threatening,  if  he 
were  not  soon  contented,  to  protect  the  Lutheran  religion  in  his 
kingdom  as  Henry  of  England  had  done.  *  Sire*  said  the  Ambas- 
sador, *^po««  e»  serez  narri  le  premier,  and  would  lose  more  than  the 
Pope — a  new  religion  demands  a  new  Prince.'  Francis  considered 
a  little,  embraced  him,  told  him  he  was  right,  and  loved  him  the 
better  ever  after,"  adds  our  author,  "  for  his  good  advice.  .  .  . 
The  close  alliance  that  king  (Francis  I.)  maintained  with  the  Pro- 
testant princes  of  Germany,  during  his  wars  with  the  Emperor,  had 
inclined  him,  for  a  certain  period,  to  look  with  favour  upon  those  of 
the  same  persuasion  in  France ;  and  the  entreaties  of  his  sister, 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  had  at  one  time  nearly  determined  him  to  send 
for  Mclanclhon,  in  order  to  arrange,  with  his  assistance,  the  religious 
affairs  of  his  kingdom.     *  But  from  this  great  danger,'  says  a  Ca- 
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tholic  Listorinn,  *  he  was  saved  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Car- 
dinal deTounion.'" — Protestajit  llefomiaiion^  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  17. 

Francis  and  his  son  Henry  appear  also  to  have  severJil 
times  thought  of  supplying  the  wants  of  their  exchequer 
by  at  least  a  partial  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property ; 
and  the  same  convenient  substitute  for  taxation  was  recom- 
mended by  the  States-General  which  met  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  This  would  no  doubt  have  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  independent  Gallican  Church.  None  of 
these  projects,  however,  were  carried  into  execution ;  and 
it  was  left  for  the  Reformation  to  enter  France  in  a  more 
private  and  clandestine  manner.  It  came  exclusively  in 
the  garb  of  Calvinism.  Calvin,  himself  a  Frenchman,  be- 
gan his  apostolical  labours  in  his  owu  country ;  and,  being 
forced  to  quit  Paris  to  shun  the  wrath  of  the  Sorbonne, 
fled  into  Pictou,  where  he  is  represented  as  celebrating  the 
Lord^s  Supper  in  caves  and  grottoes.  Thence  he  went  to 
Geneva,  where  he  ever  afterwards  resided,  and  from 
whence,  says  Mezeray,  "he  sent  forth  his  disciples  to 
preach  his  doctrine  tliroughout  France  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, exposing  them  to  all  manner  of  suflTerings,  while  he 
himself  only  hazarded  his  paper  and  ink." 

For  a  long  time,  the  stealthy  advances  of  the  new  reli- 
gion into  France  appear  to  have  excited  little  attention. 
The  Protestants  held  their  meetings  in  secret,  and  were 
generally  careful  to  preserve  an  external  show  of  confor- 
mity to  the  established  worship.  This  course  seems  to  have 
been  taken  without  scruple  by  many  who  afterwards  had 
their  conscientiousness  tested  in  the  flames  of  martyrdom  \ 
aud  perhaps  we  are  simply  to  view  their  conformity  as  a 
proof  that  they  looked  upon  the  Reformation  as  a  move- 
ment within  the  Church,  not  a  schism  from  it.  Not  that 
it  would  be  very  surprising,  indeed,  if  this  reserve  had  in 
some  degree  been  promoted  by  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
Tation,  for  the  penalty  of  avowed  heresy  was  frightful.  The 
not  infrequent  punishment  for  such  a  crime,  in  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.  and  his  son,  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
the  halancfiirej  for  an  explanation  of  which  term  we  may 
refer  to  the  following  extract  from  the  pages  of  Mrs. 
Marsh : — 
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"  Between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine  in  the  moniing,  the  pro- 
cession began  to  issue  from  the  Church  of  St.  Grcncvieve."     .     .     . 

Here  follows  a  deBcription  of  it. 

'*  The  procession,  in  grave  order,  proceeded  thus  throngh  all  the 
larger  streets  of  Paris,  and  at  the  six  principal  places  there  was 
erected  a  reposoir — or,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  visited 
Catholic  countries,  a  temporary  altar  adorned  with  flowers,  crucifixes, 
candlesticks,  &g.  &c.  Little  children,  dressed  as  angels,  or  holding 
the  lamb  of  peace,  may  usually  be  seen  at  these  reposoirs  ;  but  here 
was  now  a  terrific  spectacle  prepared.  At  each  reposoir  a  scaffold 
and  a  pile  had  been  arranged,  '  where  there  were  very  cruelly  burne<l 
six  people,  amid  the  marvellous  shouts  and  rejoicings  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  so  highly  excited,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  were  pre- 
vented from  snatching  the  victims  out  of  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioners, and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  But  if  the  fiuy  of  these  was 
great,  the  constancy  of  the  martyrs  was  greater  stilL' — Bouchet. 
The  cruelty  of  the  people  in  tearing  these  sufferers  to  atoms  would 
have  been  tender  mercy  compared  to  the  barbarity  of  the  King.  He 
had  commanded  that  these  victims  should  be  fastened  to  a  very 
lofty  machine,  the  beam  of  which,  projecting,  was,  by  means  of 
pulleys,  raised  and  lowered  alternately,  and  as  it  rose  and  fell  it 
plunged  the  martyr  into  a  blazing  pile  below,  and  raised  him  up 
again  in  order  to  prolong  his  sufferings.  This  continued  till  the 
flames  had  destroyed  the  cords  which  bound  him,  and  the  body 
sank  into  the  fire.  This  horrible  machine  was  not  set  in  motion 
till  the  procession  arrived  at  the  spot,  that  the  King,  Qneen,  and 
all  present  might  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  heretic  tormented 
with  the  flames :  during  which  time,  the  King,  handing  his  torch  to 
the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  joined  his  hands,  and  prostrating  himself 
humbly,  called  down  the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  his  people,  and 
in  this  attitude  remained  until  the  agonies  of  the  victim  had  ter- 
minated."— Protestant  Rejbrmation,  vol.  i.  pp.  ^9,  30. 

The  unhappy  monarchs^  whom  a  perverted  aense  of  re- 
ligion constrained  to  perform  this  part  in  those  frightful 
pageants^  must  sometimes  have  found  their  nerves  severely 
tried.  One  of  them^  whose  eyes  happened  to  meet  those 
of  a  heretic  at  the  stake^  was  so  confounded  by  the  stem 
and  steady  gaze  fixed  upon  him^  that  it  haunted  him  to 
his  dying  day.  Another,  having  presided  at  the  execution 
of  one  of  his  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber^  fancied  ever 
afterwards  that  he  heard  the  "  horrible  cries"  of  the  dying 
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man  ring  in  his  ears,  and  was  often  observed  to  shudder 
and  turn  pale  at  the  recollection. 

All  these  eflTorts  to  repress  diversity  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, were  rendered  fiiiitless  by  the  constancy  of  the  suf- 
ferers; and  the  persecuted  religion  continued  to  gain 
ground  in  all  parts,  until  at  last  its  votaries  numbered,  it 
is  said,  one-seventeenth  part  of  the  whole  population  of 
France,  Before  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  the  Protestants 
had  taken  the  step  which  placed  them  in  the  position  of  a 
distinct  sect. 

"  There  were  no  ministers,  as  yet,  permanently  appointed  to 
administer  the  rites  of  religion ;  and  the  Eeformed  were  often 
obliged  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  in  particular,  at  the 
hands  of  a  Catholic  priest.  At  length,  a  gentleman  of  Maine,  who 
had  brought  his  wife  to  Paris,  in  order  to  shelter  himself  from  the 
active  persecution  carried  on  in  the  provinces,  having  assembled  a 
number  of  Calvinists  at  his  house  in  the  Vi€  aux  Giercs,  declared 
that  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  his  new-bom  child  being 
christened  with  what  he,  in  his  conscience,  believed  to  be  idolatrous 
ceremonies.  Upon  which  it  was  determined  to  choose  a  minister. 
A  young  man  of  the  name  of  La  Kivi^e,  of  known  courage  and 
ability,  was  selected,  and  the  Church  <rf  Paris  was  constituted,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  consistory  composed  of  elders  and  deacons, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  as  Beza  says,  *  according  to  the  example  of  the 
Church  in  the  primitive  times  of  the  Apostles.'  * 

"  In  the  last  year  of  Henry  II.  we  find  the  Reformed  holding 
assemblies  in  Paris,  for  Eeligious  purposes,  in  a  house  in  the  Rue 
St.  Jacques ;  and  the  students  of  the  University  disputing  with 
the  monks  of  St.  Victor  for  the  possession  of  the  Pr^  aux  Clercs — 
a  walk  in  the  then  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Here  parties  of  the 
religious  were  accustomed  to  assemble  in  the  fine  evenings  of 
April  and  May,  and  to  sing  the  Psalms  of  Mar6t.  The  king  and 
queen  of  Navarre  loved  to  pass  their  evenings  in  this  pleasant  field, 
and  to  listen  to  these  psalms,  as  sung  in  the  open  air,  and  re- 
peated by  chorusses  of  three  or  four  hundred  of  their  persuasion. 

*  "  The  authority  of  Calvin  appears  to  have  been  mich,  that  the  French  Re- 
formed Church  was  entirely  arranged  upon  his  model — which  was,  in  fact, 
strictly  republican.  The  institution  of  bisliops  was  completely  done  away 
with,  the  ministers  were  chosen  by  the  congregations,  and  approved  by 
certain  elders  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  but  without  imposition  of  hands ;  and 
the  affairs  of  the  society  were  managed  by  synods  or  assemblies,  much  in 
the  way,  I  believe,  appointed  by  John  Knox  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land."— Protestant  RrformaHtm,  vol  i.  p.  34. 
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One  night  is  especiiiUy  commemornted,  when,  retarntng  to  their 
hotel,  they  were  accompauied  through  the  streets  of  Paris  by  a 
crowd  of  a  thousand  people,  filling  the  air  with  their  rapturous 
religious  ineloilies,  to  which  even  the  Catholics  were,  many  of  them, 
thought  to  listen  with  a  dangerous  pleasure. 

"  The  Psalms,  as  translated  by  Marot,  had  indeed  been  adoptcjti 
with  a  sort  of  passion,  by  people  of  all  raiiks  and  persuasions. 
Not  only  were  they  considered  by  the  Calvinists  as  a  very  important 
part  of  religions  worship,  but  the  members  of  the  most  profligate 
court  in  the  universe  delighted  to  use  them.  Each  one  had  his 
favourite  verse  or  verses,  which  he  appropriated,  as  it  wore,  to 
himself.  Henry  II.,  when  out  hunting,  sung  that  beginning, 
*  Comme  on  oU  le  cerf  hruire :'  the  J)uches6e  de  Yalentinois  tooV, 
^  Du  fond  de  ma  pens^e :'  Ajithony  of  Navarre,  *  Revanche  moi  de 
nia  giuirelle.' " — Protestant  Refonnation^  vol.  i.  pp.  46,  47. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  throne  of  France  was  filled 
by  a  prince  of  mature  years  and  capacity  for  governing, 
the  new  sect  was  of  no  political  importance.  A  far- 
sighted  observer,  no  doubt,  would  have  seen  danger  to 
the  state  in  its  containing  two  parties,  each  of  which 
claimed  the  exclusive  dominion  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
claimed  it  in  virtue  of  a  sense  of  duty  to  which  its  mem- 
bers were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives.  But  this  danger 
was  like  a  fever  lurking  in  the  system — it  only  broke 
out  when  it  found  a  moment  of  weakness  and  langour 
that  favoured  it.  The  sceptre  of  Henry  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  boy  of  thirteen,  whom  the  laws  of  Prance  pro- 
nounced capable  of  governing  without  a  regency,  but 
whom  the  more  powerful  laws  of  Nature  decreed  to  be 
a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  others.  Francis  II.  was  ruled 
by  his  wife,  Mary  Stuart,  who,  in  her  turn,  played  the 
cards  for  her  uncles,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine.  These  great  feudal  lords,  who  prided  them- 
selves on  being  the  heads  of  the  ultra-Catholic  party, 
exercised  all  the  functions  of  royalty ;  and,  as  they  took 
no  pains  to  hide  their  power,  soon  drew  upon  their  heads 
all  the  odium  that  attends  authority  unsanctioned  by  the 
laws  and  public  opinion.  Several  of  the  most  powerful 
nobles,  whom  the  ascendancy  of  the  Guises  had  thrown 
into  the  shade,  banded  themselves  against  the  favour- 
ites; and,  as  it  was  convenient  to  cloak  their  ambition 
with  some  plausible  pretext,  as  the  House  of  Lorraine 
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was  nltra^CathoIic^  and  as  several  of  the  leaden  on  tlie 
other  side  were  Protestants,  they  affected  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  oppressed  religionists  throughout 
France.  This  league  between  party  spirit  and  religious 
seal  led  to  the  gradual  formation  of  that  turbulent  and 
energetic  faction  known  to  history  under  the  name  of 
Hugonots, — a  fitction  which  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
considering  much  less  meek,  ilUused,  and  long-suffering 
than  it  is  painted,  either  by  Mrs.  Marsh  or  Mr.  James. 
Its  leaders  were,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  his  brother 
the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Mareschal  de  Montmorend, 
and  his  nephews,  the  Admiral  Coligni  and  IVAndelot. 
The  heads  of  these  rival  factions  are  cleverly  sketched  by 
.Mrs.  Marsh,  firom  whose  pages  we  shall  make  one  or  two 
eitracts. 

"  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  long  of  Navarre, . . .  was  a  man  not  with- 
out talents  of  a  certain  order,  who,  during  the  late  wars,  had  com- 
manded in  the  armies  with  some  reputation ;  but  he  was  utterly 
without  strength  of  character  or  unity  of  purpose ;  and  is  thus 
described  by  Tavannes:  'He  was  a  man  of  a  light  and  tho- 
roughly irresolute  temper,  taking  one  side,  then  suddenly  changing 
to  another ;  and  the  opinion  he  abandoned  always  seemed  to  him 
the  best,  so  that,  forgetting  the  reasons  which  made  against  it,  he 
adopted  it  once  more ;  and  immediately,  the  present  danger  lead- 
ing him  to  regard  that  just  assumed  as  the  most  perilous,  he 
would  forsake  it  again.  In  his  religion  he  fluctuated,  as  in  other 
things  ;  was  neither  a  good  Catholic,  nor  a  genuine  Lutheran ;  his 
mind  seemed  to  want  power  to  fa.  itself.' 

"  His  brother,  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Cond^,  the  heroic, 
the  beloved,  the  erring, 

<  Ce  petithomme  tant  joli 
Qui  toigoun  cause,  et  toiyoun  rit, 
£t  toujoun  aime  sa  mignonne, 
Dieu  garde  de  mal  le  petit  hoinme/ 

was  as  spirited  and  generous  as  Antony  was  timid  and  calcu- 
lating. His  talents  were  great,  his  disposition  kind  and  affection- 
ate, his  soul  the  very  temple  of  honour.  He  was  remarkable  for  a 
ready  and  unstudied  eloquence,  and  had,  in  spite  of  a  gay  and 
lively  temper,  and  the  errors  into  which  it  too  often  betrayed  him, 
very  serious  impressions  of  religion  and  virtue.  He  spoke  weU, 
rallied  well,  was  small  and  slender,  but  for  all  that  strong,  active, 
ver6  et  viffareux,  accoBtable,  agriable^  amiable ;  so  that  the  Italians 
used  to  say,  'JXo  me guarda  del  belgigndo  delPrineipe  de  Cond^, 
Christian  Teacher. — ^No.  38.  2  m 
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et  del  ammo  et  itecco  del  Avwraggio*  Cond^  was  extremely  poor, 
without  appointments,  and  with  a  small  inheritance,  and  his  whole  life 
had  been,  and  yet  was  to  be,  spent  in  one  brave  straggle  with  nar- 
row circumstances ;  hard  for  a  man  of  his  magnanimity  and  spirit. 
*  He  was  worthy  of  a  better  age,  and  a  better  fate.' " — ^Vol.  i. 
pp.  81,  82. 

* 

Navaire  and  Cond^  were  originally  led  to  join  the 
malcontents  by  the  disregard  which  the  Ouisea  paid  to 
their  claims,  as  Princes  of  the  Blood,  to  take  a  principal 
share  in  the  management  of  affairs.  Montmorenci  and 
his  nephews  were  prompted  by  a  long-standing  &mily  fend 
with  the  house  of  Lorraine. 

"  The  Constable  de  Montmorenci,  notwithstanding  his  great 
reputation,  appears  to  have  been  in  truth  but  an  ordinary  man; 
remarkable  neither  for  eminent  wisdom  nor  eminent  virtue.  A  cer- 
tain austerity  and  gravity  of  deportment  imposed  upon  the  world 
for  both,  and  obtained  for  him  a  respect  and  reverence  never 
adequately  deserved.  He  was,  however,  brave,  active  and  indefati* 
gable,  but  with  a  harsh  and  violent  temper,  a  narrow  and  bigotted 
understanding — ^he  was  vain,  pompous,  and  proud.  In  nulitary 
talents,  if  tried  by  the  test  of  success,  he  was  as  far  inferior  to  his 
illustrious  rival,  as  in  prudence  and  magnanimity,  and  even  humanity. 
We  find  Montmorenci,  in  the  first  years  of  Heniy  XL,  punishing 
disturbances  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France  by  the  most 
rigorous  measures  and  the  most  barbarous  inflictions.  Men  are 
hanged  for  sedition,  with  'burning  crowns  of  iron  round  their 
heads ;'  and  the  large  and  important  city  of  Bordeaux  compelled  to 
accept  the  most  insulting  and  intolerable  conditions,  while  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  upon  the  same  occasion,  pacifies  whole  provinces  by  his 
humanity,  moderation  and  justice.  Brant6me,  in  his  lively  manner, 
speaking  of  the  Constable,  thus  paints  the  harsh  and  superstitious 
old  man  :  '  He  never  failed  in  his  devotions  or  in  his  prayers ;  he 
never  missed  his  Pater-noster,  whether  in  the  house,  on  horse- 
back, in  the  fields,  or  with  the  armies ;  in  which  armies  it  was  a 
common  saying,  '*  Bieu  nous  guide  dea  patemastres  de  M.le  Ckmni^ 
table"  For,  while  he  said  and  muttered  them,  as  occasions  presented, 
or  disorders  might  chance  to  arise,  he  would  keep  crying  out, — 
"jiUez  moijpendre  un  tely'*  *'  Attackez  mot  celui  di  un  arbre»*  "  Pass 
such  an  one  through  the  pikes  1" — "  Cut  him  to  pieces  before  my 
eyes  1 " — "  Fire  at  these  rascals  who  presume  to  resist  the  King  I " — 
'*  Bum  me  such  a  village  I  *' — "  Ravage  me  such  a  district !"  might 
be  a  league  round — and  such  like  words  of  justice  and  fine  police  of 
war  used  he — ^all  without  debauching  himself  from  his  paters  till 
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they  were  finished — ^thinking  it  a  great  sin  to  omit  them  on  any 
occasion  at  the  proper  honr — taut  U  itait  eon9ciencieux>* " — ^Vol.  i. 
pp.  71,  72. 

We  should  be  glad^  if  our  space  allowed  us^  to  introduce 
the  character  of  the  Admind  Coligni^  the  true  hero  of 
these  wars,  one  of  those  rare  characters  who  fill  the  pages  of 
history  without  a  stain^ — great  and  good  in  all  the  relations 
of  life, — unequalled  as  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  man, — 
whose  tragical  end  crowns  the  horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

"  Brant6me  bears  witness  how  earnestly  this  great  and  good  man 
laboured  for  peace ;  and  how  inyariably  he  repressed  the  ambitious 
designs  of  his  followers,  saying,  '  If  we  have  our  religion,  what  do 
we  want  more  P*  And  he  feelingly  describes  the  patriotic  intentions 
and  affectionate  confidence  with  which,  after  the  third  troubles, 
Coligni  returned  to  the  king,  and  to  that  court  where  he  was  so 
barbarously  slaughtered." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  77. 

But  we  can  only  find  room  for  the  picture  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Guise. 

**  Francis  the  Great,  Duke  of  Guise,  ....  had  been  dis- 
tinguished in  the  late  wars  for  all  those  qualities  which  combine  to 
constitute  a  first-rate  commander.  .  .  .  To  a  militaiy  genius  of 
the  first  order,  he  united  indefatigable  industry  and  unceasing  watch- 
fulness. '  He  was  the  first  general  of  our  armieS,'  says  Brant6me, 
*  who  fulfilled  the  duties  of  colonel,  master  of  aortiUeiy,  maitre  de 
camp,  captain,  and  soldier.  In  reconnoitring  places,  he  seldom  said 
to  any  captain  or  soldier,  "  Reconnoitre  me  that,  or  look  after  this." 
Most  often  he  went  himself.'.  .  .  Guise  was  accustomed.  Bran- 
t6me  tells  us,  to  write  his  despatches  with  his  own  hand,  '  passing 
whole  nights  at  the  labour,'  a  thing  which  irritated  beyond  measure 
the  fiery  Montluc,  who  could  have  no  conception  of  a  general  at  a 
desk.  At  the  siege  of  Thionville,  Montluc,  seeking  him  on  business, 
was  told  that  he  was  writing  : — *  Au  diable  de  ses  4criture9^^  cries 
Montluc:  *  Pity  he's  jxoigreffier  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris;  he  woxdd 
gain  more  than  TiUet  and  all  the  rest.'  Guise,  overhearing  him,  only 
said,  with  his  usual  sweetness,  *Eh  bien,  Montluc/  crois  tu  queje  serais 
don  d  ^re  greffier  ?*  'Bo  you  think  I  am  of  the  right  stuff  to  make  a 
derk  ?'  And  then,  coming  out  of  his  tent,  gave  his  orders  with  his 
accustomed  decision  and  authority.  To  these  qualities  *  were  added 
an  eloquence,'  says  our  author  (who,  it  must  be  confessed,  speaks  as 
one  quite  dazzled  by  the  fine  qualities  of  his  subject,  to  whom,  in- 
deed, he  had  been  most  warmly  attached),  '  non  point  conirmnt  ei 
fardk^  mats  naive  ei  nUUiaire,  not  elaborate  and  artificial,  but  simple 
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and  warlike.  A  figure  lofty  and  commanding ;  a  countenance  noble 
and  intelligent ;  to  which  a  large  scar  upon  the  cheek,  from  the  wound 
of  a  lance  which  had  passed  entirely  through  the  head,  added^ grace 
rather  than  deformity — and  from  which  he  obtained,  as  did  his  son 
from  a  similar  cause,  the  title  of  le  halafr4- — complete  the  pictnre  af 
this  illustrious  man/  Distinguished,  as  we  have  seen,  during  the 
foreign  wars,  for  the  courtesy,  gentleness,  and  humanity  of  his 
temper,  but  of  unbridled  ambition,  and,  as  it  appears, — ^unlike  his 
brother,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine, — a  fanatic  in  religion.  Guise, 
during  the  latter  days  of  his  career,  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried 
by  the  influences  of  that  bad  man  into  acts  of  violence,  treachery, 
and  duplicity,  which  excite  our  almost  unmitigated  abhorrence. 
He  had  committed  that  great  mistake  of  neglecting  to  cultivate  and 
enlarge  his  fine  understanding  by  reading.  Guise  was  an  ignorant 
man — and  fell  a  victim  to  the  prejudices  and  the  arts  of  men,  his 
inferiors  in  all  other  but  this  one  respect." — ProtetiaHi  B^fbnnatum, 
vol.  i.  pp.  73 — 75. 

The  malcontent  nobles  and  alarmed  Protestants  were 
reinforced  by  a  third  party^  which  was  thrown  into  the 
ranks  of  the  disaffected  by  a  singular  piece  of  arrogance 
on  the  part  of  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine.  It  consisted  of 
the  state-creditors^  a  numerous^  and,  as  it  appears,  an  in- 
fluential body  of  men.  After  the  coronation  of  Francis, 
the  king  and  court  took  up  their  residence  at  Fontaine^ 
bleau,  to  which  place  flocked  great  multitudes  of  suitors, 
demanding  arrears  of  pay,  promised  grants,  and  debts  of 
various  kinds.  The  request  happened  to  be  nnseasonabk^ 
for  the  Exchequer  was  empty ;  but  the  Cardinal  found  an 
easy  remedy.  He  "  ordered  several  gibbets  to  be  erected 
close  to  the  castle  of  St.  Oermain^s,  and  caused  it  to  be 
proclaimed  three  times  by  sound  of  trumpet,  'That  all 
captains,  soldiers,  men  of  war,  or  others,  who  were  there 
to  demand  their  money,  should  quit  the  place  without 
delay,  on  pain  of  being  hanged  without  form  of  process 
upon  one  or  other  of  those  erections.^ ''  According  to  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  cotemporary  writers,  the  resent- 
ment excited  by  this  menace  played  a  very  important  part 
in  bringing  about  the  disturbances  that  ensued. 

The  malcontents  appear  for  some  time  to  have  shrank 
from  committing  themselves  to  any  overt  act  of  treason* 
able  aggression.  Their  leaders  looked  on  in  silence  whilst 
the  Ouises  glutted  their  blood-thirsty  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
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faith  in  persecutions  of  the  unresisting  heretics  :  and  when 
at  last  an  appeal  was  made  to  arms^  the  chiefs  of  the  party 
stood  aIoo£  The  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  was  matured, 
developed^  crushed,  and  cruelly  punished,  without  com- 
promising any  person  above  the  rank  of  a  simple  gentle- 
man. But  the  manner  in  which  the  Ouises  abused  their 
success,  instead  of  strengthening  their  hands,  only  served 
to  exasperate  their  old  enemies,  and  gain  them  new  ones. 
The  Conspiracy,  though  in  other  respects  a  complete 
failure,  appears  to  have  had  the  effect  of  at  once  breakiug 
np  the  whole  kingdom  into  two  factions,  prepared  to  carry 
their  mutual  hostility  to  any  lengths.  The  impending 
conflict,  however,  was  suspended  by  the  death  of  Francis, 
and  the  accession  of  his  brother,  Charles  IX.,  whose 
minority  threw  the  power  of  royalty  into  the  hands  of  the 
Queen-mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

*'  Catherine  was  the  only  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  Duke 
of  Urbino.  Her  life  had  been,  till  now,  one  of  vexation  and  un- 
happiness.  The  early  death  of  her  parents  had  condemned  her 
chUdhood  to  ceaseless  vicissitudes ;  and  from  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage, continual  mortification  had  attended  her.  The  first  years  of 
it  had  been  childless,  and  all  the  succeeding  ones  embittered  by  the 
triumphs  of  a  successful  and  haughty  rival,  Diana  de  Poictiers, 
Duchess  de  Valentinois,  who,  duiing  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  en- 
grossed all  the  power  and  rights  of  a  wife  and  of  a  queen. 

'*  Catherine  had  been  suspected,  even  in  these  her  early  days,  of 
practising  what  were  called  the  Italian  arU,  and  of  making  way,  by 
poison,  for  her  husband's  succession  to  the  crown ;  but  as  she  had, 
during  so  many  years,  without  having  recourse  to  such  arts,  sub- 
mitted to  this  irritating  rivalry — '  accepting  in  gratitude  as  a  boon 
from  her  rival  the  smallest  favours,  which,  without  a  request,  she 
ought  to  have  received  from  her  husband' — ^the  suspicion  is  proba- 
bly unfounded. 

"  This  dueen,  whose  subsequent  actions  seem  to  justify  the  name 
so  often  applied  to  her,  of  the  '  Modem  Brunehault  and  Prede- 
g|onde' — ^this  treacherous  deceiver  and  cruel  murderer,  is  thus,  in 
appearance  and  manner,  represented  by  Brant6me  -. — '  She  was  of  a 
beautiful,  rich,  and  majestic  figure,  extremely  soft  in  her  mannera 
whenever  she  thought  proper  so  to  be ;  of  a  lively  aspect,  and  most 
excellent  grace.  Her  countenance  sweet  and  agreeable ;  the  throat 
excelling  by  its  formi  and  the  exquisite  whiteness  of  her  skin,  her 
whole  complexion  being  most  fair  and  delicate :  her  figure  remark- 
able for  its  symmetry,  du  ruU  la  plus  belle  main  qui  fdt  jamais^ei 
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erm»-je.  The  poets  haye  praised  Aurora  for  her  i)eautifal  hands, 
but  I  think  this  dueen  would  have  surpassed  even  her :  and  she 
kept  this  beauty  to  the  last.     She  dressed  well  and  superbly^  and 

had  continually  new  and  pleasing  inventions She  was 

excellent  company,  gay  in  her  spirits,  loving  all  becoming  exercise, 
especially  dancing,  in  which  she  was  full  of  grace  and  majesty. 
She  loved  hunting,  more  especially  with  Francis  I.,  in  his  smsdl 
hunting  parties ;  and  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  side-saddle,  and 
practised  horsemanship  to  the  age  of  sixty  years  and  more.  Hunted 
with  her  husband ;  and  if  he  played  at  the  Pall  Mall  she  would 
play  too,  and  drew  the  crossbow  well.* 

"  The  Ctueen  was  a  lover  of  poetry  and  of  the  theatre,  and  an 
indefatigable  inventor  of  ballets,  and  those  scenic  entertaimnents  to 
which  that  age  was  so  much  addicted.  *  When  she  called  any  one 
man  aaaii^  concludes  Brant6me,  *  it  signified  that  she  thought  him  a 
fool,  or  was  in  a  rage ;  so  that  M.  de  Boistermier,  when  she  called 
him  so,  used  to  say,  "  de  gracey  Madame^  let  it  be  tnon  ennendy  * 

"  Catherine  was  insatiable  in  her  thirst  for  power,  yet  little  capa- 
ble of  exercising  it,  having  neither  comprehensive  views,  nor  con- 
stancy of  object.  A  judicious  French  writer,  contrasting  her  with 
our  Queen  Elizabeth,  says,  '  The  conceptions  of  Catherine,  though 
plausible  at  first  view,  prove  on  examination  little  and  confined ; 
and  discover  only  le  bel  esprit^  the  jargon  of  intrigue,  and  tbe  play 
{numkge)  of  a  weak  and  wicked  woman.  Elizabeth,  on  the  con- 
trary, saw  widely  and  clearly,  and  could  break  her  hobbeys  (kogueU) 
at  once,  whenever  they  interfered  with  her  views — ^her's  was  the 
march  of  genius.' 

**  In  her  private  relations,  Catherine  was  vain,  domineering,  and 
unamiable ;  a  haughty,  distant,  and  partial  mother,  devoting  herself 
with  passion  to  the  interests  of  one  diild,  and  that  the  worst  among 
her  children  (Henry  of  Anjou),  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest ;  whom 
she  educated  in  those  habits  of  awe  and  of  an  abject  deference  and 
submission,  which  inevitably  weaken  and  degrade  the  character.  In 
her  own  habits  she  was  vicious,  and  an  encourager  of  vice  in 
others." — Protestani  Mtformatwn,  vol.  i.  pp.  83 — 85. 

From  the  accession  of  Charles  IX.  to  the  close  of  her 
own  life^  Catherine  de  Medicis  continued  to  exercise  the 
principal  power  in  the  councils  of  France.  It  was  her 
policy  to  goyem  both  factions  by  playing  one  against 
the  other.  Accordingly^  she  no  sooner  came  to  the  head 
of  a£Pairs^  than  the  Ouises  found  themselves  silently  forced 
to  take  a  lower  station.  Montmorenci  and  his  nephews 
were  recalled  to  the  council  of  state,  the  Hugonots  were 
left  unmolested  in  the  exercise  of  their  wvnhip,  and  for 
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tome  time  the  Queen-regent  appeared  to  maintain  a  steady 
impartiality.  But  the  diseases  of  the  state  were  not  now  to 
be  healed  by  such  mild  remedies,  and  Catherine  had  to 
learn  the  lesson^  that  the  time  for  a  compromise  is  not  the 
beginning,  but  the  end  of  a  contest.  The  brothers  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  as  superior  to  their  contemporaries  in  the 
closet  as  in  the  field,  employed  this  season  of  apparent 
tranquillity  in  intrigues,  which  had  the  effect  of  seducing 
two  powerful  adherents  of  the  opposite  faction.  They 
played  upon  the  bigotry  and  the  cupidity  of  Montmorenci, 
and  upon  the  weak  mind  and  yacillating  temper  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  with  such  success  as  to  bring  them 
over  to  their  own  side.  These  defections  entirely  over- 
threw the  balance  of  power  which  Catherine  had  been  at 
so  much  pains  to  construct,  and  obliged  the  Queen,  with 
a  view  of  restoring  the  equilibrium,  to  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  her  influence  into  the  opposite  scale.  By  the 
advice  of  her  Chancellor,  the  famous  L'Hdpital,  she  now 
bade  high  for  the  favour  of  the  Protestants,  by  publishing 
a  Decree,  which,  for  the  first  time  in  any  of  the  great 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  proclaimed  an  absolute  toleration 
for  the  religion  of  the  minority.  The  celebrated  Edict  of 
January  1562,  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  France, 
that,  although  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  religion  were 
still  to  be  debarred  from  entering  the  cities  and  walled 
towns,  yet  that  they  and  their  flocks  were  at  liberty  to  as- 
semble, for  purposes  of  preaching  and  prayer,  wherever 
they  pleased,  without  the  walls,  unmolested.  This  Edict, 
in  an  age  when  politicians  held  it  for  an  axiom  that  one 
state  could  not  hold  two  religions,  marks  a  great  step  in 
the  progress  of  civilization. 

But,  in  venturing  upon  a  measure  so  much  in  advance 
of  the  age,  the  Queen  seems  to  have  underrated  the  fanati- 
cism of  her  people.  The  appearance  of  the  Proclamation 
everywhere  excited  the  most  violent  tumults.  Perhaps  the 
blame  was  not  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  Catholics : 
the  Protestants  seem  to  have  been  carried  away  by  excess 
of  elation.  In  one  instance,  we  are  told,  the  members 
of  a  Protestant  conventicle,  irritated  by  the  ringing  of  the 
vesper  bell,  in  a  neighbouring  Catholic  church,  during 
the  sermon  of  their  minister,  broke  into  the  church,  at- 
tacked the  congregation,  and    left    several    killed    and 
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wonnded.  But  the  Catholics^  as  they  were  the  stranger 
and  more  numerous  party^  were  also  the  more  outrageous. 
Their  fiiry  broke  out^  as  it  usually  happens  with  popular 
tumults,  in  a  manner  apparently  accidental.  As  the  Duke 
of  Guise  was  passing  through  the  little  town  of  Vassi^ 
there  happened  to  be  a  Hugonot  congregation  assembled 
in  the  open  air.  Some  of  the  Duke's  followers,  running 
up  in  a  tumultuous  manner  to  listen  to  the  preaching,  were 
repulsed  by  a  shower  of  stones :  a  tumult  arose :  Ouise, 
endeavouring  to  part  the  combatants,  was  wounded  in  the 
face  by  a  stone ;  and  his  enraged  followers,  drawing  their 
swords,  and  falling  upon  the  unarmed  Hugonots,  com- 
mitted a  terrible  slaughter,  and  are  said  to  have  left  three 
hundred  dead  on  the  spot.  The  example  was  contagious ; 
a  humour  of  massacreing  ran  through  France;  and  in 
twenty-nine  towns  the  reformers  were  murdered  in  crowds. 
Guise  was  received  in  Paris  as  if  he  had  gained  a  victory : 
his  entry  was  a  triumph ;  and  he  found  himself  suddenly 
raised  to  such  a  height  of  popularity,  as  emboldened  him 
to  grasp  at  the  supreme  power.  He  determined  to  seize 
the  Queen-regent  and  her  son,  and  henceforth  to  govern  in 
their  names.  Catherine  was  at  Fontainebleau,  and,  with 
a  presentiment  of  her  danger,  had  summoned  the  Prince 
de  Conde  to  bring  his  troops  to  her  aid;  but,  before  he 
could  obey,  the  soldiers  of  Gxdse  were  at  the  gates  of  her 
palace,  and  the  Duke,  with  Montmorenci  and  Navarre, 
appeared  in  her  presence,  and  summoned  her  to  return 
with  them  to  Paris.  Not  an  hour^s  delay  was  granted 
her :  before  even  waiting  to  hear  her  answer,  the  baggage 
of  the  royal  household  was  packed  up  and  on  its  way ;  and 
she  was  forced  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the  Duke, — "  the 
young  king,''  says  Mr.  James,  '*  weeping  in  her  arms,  and 
the  Queen  herself  shedding  tears  from  time  to  time, 
plainly  indicating  her  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Triumvirate." 

Both  parties  now  flew  to  arms,  each  professing  to  have 
the  royal  authority  on  its  side :  the  Guises,  as  being  in 
possession  of  the  Begenf  s  person,  the  Hugonots,  as  aiming 
to  rescue  her  from  durance.  Thus  began  that  calamitous 
war,  which,  with  a  few  unimportant  intervals,  continued  to 
desolate  Prance  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  The  great 
duration  of  the  contest  can  only  be  accounted  for^  by  con- 
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sidering  the  manner  in  whicli  it  was  carried  on.  Both 
parties  were  infinitely  more  strong  for  defence  than  attack. 
Feudalism  was  so  far  on  the  wane^  that  the  great  nobles 
found  it  difficult  to  draw  together  any  large  bodies  of  re- 
tainers^ and  impossible  to  keep  them  long  in  the  field.  On 
the  other  hand^  the  modem  organization  of  standing 
armies^  and  regular  levies  of  taxes  for  their  support,  as  yet 
scarcely  existed.  It  is  true  that  bands  of  mercenaries 
mostly  German  and  Swiss^  formed  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  all  the  armies  of  Europe ;  and  these  bands^  which  were 
treated  as  private  property,  and  let  out  to  hire  by  their 
respective  leaders,  were  at  this  time  on  the  market,  and 
coiDd  probably  be  had  on  reasonable  terms,  owing  to  the 
cessation  of  the  long  wars  between  Prance  and  Spain.  But 
the  difficulty  consisted  in  raising  money  to  pay  them. 
There  was  no  regular  system  of  taxation, — at  least,  none 
that  survived  the  first  breaking  out  of  war;  and  the  leaders 
on  either  side,  apart  from  their  own  private  fortunes,  had 
nothing  to  depend  on,  but  the  plunder  of  captiu*ed  towns, 
the  ransoms  of  prisoners,  and  the  free  gifts  or  loans  of 
their  own  followers.  Mr.  James  gives  an  amusing  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Henry  IV.  to  one  M.  D^Entraigues,  in 
which  the  former  says, — 

"  Without  doubt,  you  have  not  failed  to  sell  your  woods  of  Mezilac 
and  Cuze,  as  you  told  Mornay,  aud  they  must  have  produced  some 
thousand  pistoles.  Should  it  be  so,  do  not  omit  to  bring  me  all  that 
you  can,  for  in  my  life  I  never  was  in  such  need.  I  know  not  when 
or  how,  if  ever,  I  can  repay  you,  but  I  promise  you  plenty  of  honour 
and  glory,  and  money  is  not  diet  for  gentlemen  such  as  you  and 
me." 

Such  methods  of  procuring  the  sinews  of  war  were  too 
irregular  and  exhausting  to  be  always  available.  Occasion* 
ally  the  mercenaries  found  the  promises  which  had  drawn 
them  into  the  field  unfulfilled^  and  then  they  took  their  re- 
venge in  exercising  frightful  severities  upon  the  defenceless 
peasantry,  or  in  laying  waste  the  territories  of  their  faith- 
less hirer  or  his  friends.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  almost 
all  the  treaties,  made  during  these  wars,  contain  clauses^ 
binding  one  party  or  the  other  to  pay  off  the  arrears  due. 
to  the  foreign  troops.  With  such  a  state  of  things,  it  could 
seldom  happen  that  two  large  armies  came  into  the  fields 
and  fought  a  pitched  battle.    The  campaigns  consisted, 
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almost  exdusiTely,  of  skirmisbes  and  aieges.  The  promi- 
nence of  the  latter  is  accounted  for^  when  it  is  conndered 
that  the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  covered  with 
strongholds^  every  gentleman's  house  being  a  castle^  and 
every  town^  almost  every  village^  being  fortified.  The 
obstinacy  of  a  few  burghers  behind  their  walls  frequently 
produced  more  marked  effects  on  the  result  of  a  campaign 
than  any  battle  that  was  fought  in  open  field.  Many  of 
these  sieges  were  conducted  with  notable  pertinacity  on 
both  sides.  It  seems  to  have  been  so  common  a  thing  for 
a  walled  town  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege^  that  all  the  transac- 
tions of  daily  life  were  suffered  to  go  on  undisturbed, 
although  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates.  Mr.  James  pres^its 
us  with  the  bill  of  fare  for  a  marriage  supper  in  a  belea- 
guered town ;  and  we  copy  it,  though  certainly  not  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  the  French  cookery  of  the  16th 
century  to  our  readers.  The  feast,  we  are  informed,  began 
with  a  salad  without  salt  or  oil,  after  which  appeared  a 
piece  of  boiled  ass,  and  some  hashed  horse;  the  second 
course  consisted  of  two  ribs  of  a  horse  roasted,  at  one  end, 
tvro  roast  cats  at  the  other,  and  a  cat  pasty  in  the  middle. 

A  war  thus  carried  on,  without  a  centre  of  operations, 
without  the  speedy  arbitrament  of  pitched  battles,  raging 
at  a  hundred  points  at  once,  in  which  the  attention  is 
wearied  with  reiterations  of  towns  captured  and  re-cap- 
tured, and  of  bloodshed  and  devastation  without  result, — 
may  present  many  striking  features,  and  display  many  in- 
dividual deeds  of  gallantry,  but  must  upon  the  whole  form 
an  ungrateful  and  unprofitable  subject  for  the  historian. 
It  is  at  all  events  a  subject  which  should  not  be  treated  in 
minute  detail.  One  must  regret  that  Mr.  James  has  not 
paid  attention  to  the  profound  saying  of  Mr.  Hallams : — 

« While  the  uigust  encroachments  of  courts,  the  intemperate 
passions  of  the  moltitude,  the  ambition  of  demagogues,  the  cruelty 
of  victorious  factions,  will  never  cease  to  have  their  parallels  and 
their  analogies," — says  the  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages, — "  the 
military  achievements  of  distant  times  afford  in  general  no  instruc- 
tion, and  can  hardly  occupy  too  little  of  our  time  in  historical 
studies." — Middle  Age^y  vol.  i.  p.  91,  n. 

The  current  of  the  war  was  from  time  to  time  broken 
by  treaties  of  peace,  all  of  which  were  identical  in  their 
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leading  features ;  that  is  to  say,  thej  all  contained  stipula- 
tions diat  the  Protestant  worship  should  be  tolerated,  they 
all  led  to  the  dispersing  and  disarming  of  the  standing 
armies  on  either  side,  they  were  all  short-lived,  and  aB,  if 
we  are  to  believe  Mr.  James,  were -first  broken  by  the 
Catholics.  These  brief  respites  from  bloodshed  would 
scarcely  deserve  a  special  mention,  were  it  not  that  one  of 
them  led  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, — the  darkest^ 
perhaps,  of  those  many  foul  crimes  of  which  the  Church 
of  Bome,  justly  or  unjustly,  still  bears  the  scandal. 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  at  first  constrained  by  the  Guises  to 
act  against  her  will,  soon  found  it  prudent  to  join  them 
heartily,  and  persecute  the  Protestants  with  at  least  a  show 
of  willingness ;  for  it  was  only  by  this  means  that  she 
could  retain  her  influence  over  her  son  Charles,  whose 
feeble  mind  had  imbibed  all  the  superstition  and  ferocity  it 
was  capable  of.  The  King  and  his  mother,  it  seems  clear, 
had  meditated  the  act  of  treachery  for  some  time  before- 
hand^ and  by  a  false  show  of  favour  towards  the  Hugonot 
leaders^  during  an  interval  of  peace,  had  entrapped  most 
of  them  within  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  circumstances  of 
the  massacre  that  ensued  are  well  known ;  and  instead  of 
dwelling  on  the  too  familiar  horrors  of  that  fatal  nighty  we 
shall  rather  extract  from  Mr.  Jameses  narrative  one  or  two 
anecdotes  of  a  redeeming  character. 

"  There  were  some  examples  of  virtue,  however St. 

Heran,  the  Governor  of  Auvergne,  replied  to  the  King's  letter  in  the 
following  words :  *  Sire,  I  have  received  an  order,  under  your 
Majesty's  seal,  to  put  all  the  Plrotestants  of  this  province  to  death. 
I  respect  your  Mcgesty  too  much  not  to  believe  that  this  letter  is  a 
forgery ;  and  if,  whidi  (rod  forbid,  the  letter  be  genuine,  I  respect 

your  Majesty  still  too  much  to  obey  you.' In  the  midst  of 

all  the  crimes  and  horrors  which  Paris  presented  during  the  massacre, 
several  instances  of  generous  humanity  are  recorded ;  and  one  case 
demands  notice  from  the  singular  circumstances  attending  it.  M. 
de  Yessins,  one  of  the  most  fierce  and  irritable  men  in  France,  had 
filled  the  post  of  Lieutenant  of  the  King  in  Querci,  where  the  Pro- 
testant forces,  during  the  last  war,  had  been  commanded  by  M.  de 
Begnier.  A  private  quarrel  had  added  to  the  virulence  of  party 
stnfe;  and  after  peace  had  apparently  been  restored  in  1570,  the 
two  gentlemen  sought  each  other  in  Paris  to  satisfy  thdr  angry  feel- 
ings by  a  duel.  In  the  midst  of  the  massacre,  Begnier,  while  at 
prayers  with  his  servant,  heard  the  door  of  his  house  broken  open. 
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and  taming  with  the  expectation  of  immediate  death,  beheld  Yeaans 
enter  with  a  countenance  as  red  as  fire.  Instantly  offering  Lis 
throat,  the  Protestant  gentleman  exclaimed,  '  You  will  hare  an  easy 
victory.*  Vessins's  only  reply  was  an  order  to  the  valet  to  seek  his 
master's  cloak  and  swoni,  and  then  making  him  descend  into  the 
street,  he  mounted  him  on  a  powerful  horse,  and  with  fifteen  armed 
men  escorted  him  safe  into  Querci,  without  exchanging  with  him  a 
single  word.  When  they  reached  a  little  wood,  however,  within  a 
short  distance  of  Begnier's  chateau,  he  bade  him  dismount,  saying, 
'  Do  not  think  I  seek  your  friendship  by  what  I  have  done.  All  I 
wish  is  to  take  your  life  honourably.'  •  My  life  is  yours,*  replied 
Regnier,  'and  you  may  employ  it  against  whom  you  like.*  •  Will 
you  be  so  base,*  demanded  Vessins  in  return,  *  as  not  to  resent  the 
perfidy  you  have  experienced  ?*  meaning  probably  the  late  massacre. 
Begnier  answered  that  he  could  never  forget  what  he  owed  to  him  ; 
and  Vessins,  exclaiming,  *  Well,  bold  firiends  or  bold  enemies !'  left 
him,  making  him  a  present  of  the  horse  on  which  he  rode." — Vol. 
ii.  pp.  6*^8 . 

If  the  Queen-mother  and  the  Oniaes  had  calculated  on 
crushing  the  Protestants  at  a  blow  by  the  massacre  of 
Bartholomew^  they  quickly  learnt  their  mistake.  The  re- 
coil produced  by  the  horror  of  the  crime  restored  to 
the  Hugonots  more  than  they  had  lost.  Though  the 
leaders  were  gone,  the  followers  instantly  placed  themselves 
in  a  posture  of  defence.  The  civil  war  recommenced  in 
all  parts :  every  town  in  which  the  Protestants  were  the 
stronger  party,  shut  its  gates  and  prepared  to  stand  a  siege. 
In  some  places,  where  the  Catholics  held  the  town,  the 
Protestants  entrenched  themselves  in  the  citadel,  or  vice 
versd.  La  Bochelle,  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Hugonots, 
defied  all  the  power  of  the  crown,  though  obstinately  con* 
centrated  on  the  attack ;  its  inhabitants  preferring  every 
extreme  of  hardship  before  a  submission  to  the  persecutors 
of  their  faith.  Among  the  various  memorable  circum- 
stances of  this  siege,  not  the  least  remarkable  was  the 
leadership  of  the  defence.  La  Noue,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Hugonot  party,  had  been  placed  at  the  King's  mercy  after 
the  night  of  Bartholomew,  and  his  life  had  been  spared^ 
but  on  the  condition,  that  he  should  go  to  Bochelle,  and 
reduce  the  citizens  to  obedience.  He  was  received  by  his 
ancient  comrades  of  the  city  with  taunts  and  contempt  as 
an  apostate,  and  the  utmost  he  could  draw  from  them  was 
a  promise,  if  he  would  enter  the  dty,  and  faithfully  con^ 
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duct  the  defence^  that  the  citizens  would  receive  and  faith- 
fvSHj  obey  him.  This  the  King  permitted  him  to  do^  and 
La  None  was  thus  placed  in  the  singular  position  of  an 
accredited  agent  for  one  party^  and  leader  of  the  other. 
He  acquitted  himself  with  perfect  honour.  In  the  council 
chamber^  he  advocated  submission  upon  honourable  terms; 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  he  was  foremost  in  exposing 
himself  to  danger;  and  his  skill  and  energy  in  conducting 
the  defence^  seconded  by  the  heroism  of  the  burghers^ 
rendered  the  siege  of  BocheUe  one  of  the  most  important 
incidents  of  the  whole  war.  A  royal  army,  headed  by  the 
King's  brother,  sat  down  before  its  walls  for  months;  nine 
general  assaults,  14,000  cannon  shots,  innumerable  mines 
sprung  under  the  walls  and  towers,  and  the  reducing  of 
the  curtain  to  one  mass  of  ruins,  were  ineffectual :  every 
breach  was  filled  by  crowds  of  citizens,  men,  women^ 
children,  and  clergy,  who  kept  the  soldiers  at  bay.  At 
length  the  King  called  upon  La  None,  according  to  his 
promise  made  before  entering,  to  quit  the  city.  The 
veteran  obeyed,  but  first  made  one  more  earnest  effort  to 
induce  his  fellow-citizens  to  accept  fair  terms.  He  was 
listened  to  with  murmurs,  and  scarcely  suffered  to  leave 
them  with  his  life.  But  the  sequel  of  the  story  seems  to 
justify  the  Rochelois,  and  to  show  that  great  obstinacy 
may  be  praiseworthy  in  a  great  cause.  Though  Rochelle 
was  untenable  in  a  military  point  of  view,  it  was  shortly 
relieved  by  the  appearance  of  large  quantities  of  shell  fish 
in  the  harbour,  where  none  had  ever  been  seen  before ;  and 
the  besiegers,  fairly  wearied  out  by  the  resistance  they 
met,  raised  the  siege,  contenting  themselves  with  a  merely 
nominal  submission,  in  return  for  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  Hugonots,  in  three  towns,  should  be  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

The  advantages  gained  by  the  Hugonots  from  the  de- 
fence of  Rochelle  seems  to  have  been  pretty  equally  ba- 
lanced by  losses  in  other  quarters,  and  the  war  continued 
to  drag  its  slow  length  along,  neither  party  being  able  to 
make  a  material  impression  on  the  other.  Indeed,  the 
relative  position  of  the  contending  parties,  throughout  this 
contest,  seems  to  have  been  much  less  affected  by  what 
took  place  in  the  field,  than  by  changes  of  fortune  at  Court. 
The  death  of  Charles  IX.,  and  the  accession  of  his  brother 
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Henry,  weakened  the  Guises  and  ttiengtliened  Catherine. 
Henry  III.  had  in  his  yonth  disphiyed  considerable  mili- 
tary talents :   he  appears  to  have  been  naturally  endowed 
with  much  strength  of  wiU,  and,  though  enerraied  almost 
to  mental  imbecility  by  habits  of  indulgence,  was  subject 
to  occasional  fits  of  energy,  during  whu^h  he  showed  no 
want  of  good  sense  and  even  sagacity.     He  was  Cathe* 
rine^s  favourite  son,  and  was  more  entirely  under  her  in* 
fluence  than  any  of  his  brothers  had  been.    The  conduct 
of  Catherine,  during  this  reign,  proves  that  her  former 
zeal  for  Catholicism  and  the  Guises  had  been  mere  feign* 
ing:  she  now  prevailed  on  the  King  to  fall  into  her  old  and 
£Eivourite  policy,  of  taking  up  a  middle  position,  and  so 
ruling  both  parties.    But  such  refined  policy  scarcely  ever 
succeeds  in  times  of  revolution  and  ciril  war.    The  con- 
tending  factions  were  too  exasperated  to  listen  to  any 
terms  of  compromise ;   and  the  King  and  his  mother  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  Catholics,  without  gaining  that  of 
the  Hugonots.     By  this  means  they  raised  up  a  new  and 
most  formidable  enemy — the  Catholic  League.    The  chief 
members  of  the  Romanist  party  looked  with  horror  on  evoy 
proposal  of  accommodation  with  heretics ;   they  distrusted 
Catherine  as  having  been  guilty  of  repeated  acts  of  perfidy, 
— ^though  these  acts  had  as  yet  been  only  directed  against 
their  enemies ;    and  they  wished  to  stand  apart  firom  a 
leadership  which  might  lead  them  in  a  wrong  direction. 
A  form  of  oath,  drawn  up  by  a  few  noblemen  at  Peronne, 
and  which  bound  the  subscribers  to  make  no  peace  with 
heresy,  and  to  aid  each  other  for  its  extirpation,  was  car- 
ried through  the  country  and  taken  by  great  multitudes ; 
and,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  firaming  of  this  covenant, 
the  League  had  become  an  organized  and  formidable  body. 
The  danger  roused  the  King,  and,  no  doubt  by  Catherine's 
advice,  he  warded  the  blow  aimed  at  his  authority,  by 
voluntarily  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  new  Associa- 
tion.   This  step  was  successful  for  the  time ;  though  it  gave 
a  sanction  to  the  League,  which  rendered  it  no  longer  trea- 
sonable, it  also  disarmed  it  of  its  significance,  and  the 
taking  of  the  oath  seemed  to  become  an  unmeaning  form. 
Accordingly,  for  a  time,  the  operations  of  the  League  lan- 
guished ;    and  the  EJng  was  left  undisturbed  to  cany  on 
an  ostensible  war  with  the  Hugonots,  continually  broken 
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in  upon  by  negociations,  which^  though  fhiitleta^  kept  the 
more  zealous  Catholics  in  perpetual  uneasiness. 

The  secret  discontent  burst  into  a  flame^  upon  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  next  heir  to  the  crown,  which  trans- 
ferred the  right  of  inheritance  to  Henry  of  Nayarre.  This 
young  prince  had  been  brought  up  by  a  mother,  who,  herself  a 
most  zealous  Protestant,  had  instilledher  principles,  together 
with  somewhat  of  her  own  strength  of  character,  into  the 
mind  of  her  son.  At  the  same  time,  Henry  partook,  in 
about  an  equal  degree,  of  the  vacillating  and  plastic  nature 
of  his  father,  the  King  of  Navarre.  Several  years  of  his 
youth  had  been  spent  in  the  profligate  Court  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  and  he  had  plunged  deeply  into  its  dissipations. 
His  good-temper,  liveliness  and  wit  made  him  many  friends, 
in  spife  of  the  faults  and  weaknesses  incident  to  such 
happy,  but  easy,  temperaments.  Offered  the  choice  be- 
tween death  and  the  mass  by  Charles  IX.,  on  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Eve,  he  had  preferred  the  latter ;  but,  as  soon  as 
he  conveniently  could,  he  made  his  escape,  protested  against 
his  conversion  as  being  compulsory,  and,  after  some  short 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Hugonot  leaders,  had  been 
allowed  to  take  the  position  to  which  he  seemed  entitled  by 
his  birth,  of  head  of  the  faction.  Since  that  time,  he  had 
signalized  his  repentance,  and  made  himself  obnoxious  to 
the  Catholics,  by  many  feats  of  daring  and  enterprize, 
many  successful  battles,  or  rather  skirmishes,  and  many 
hardships  and  fatigues  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Now,  the  death  of  Anjou  rendering  him  next 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  the  King's  health  being  precarious, 
it  became  an  object  of  importance  with  the  more  vio- 
lent Catholics  to  have  the  Prince  of  Navarre,  as  a  heretic, 
solemnly  excluded  from  the  succession.  But  on  this  point 
it  was  found  impossible  to  gain  the  King's  consent: 
Henry  III.  really  loved  his  cousin,  and  steadily  refused  to 
declare  any  other  heir.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
members  of  the  League  threw  off  their  former  professions 
of  loyalty,  reAised  to  recognize  the  king  as  the  head  of  their 
body,  bestowed  that  honour  on  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
took  up  arms  as  a  separate  and  independent  power.  From 
henceforth  there  were  three  parties  in  the  field,— the  King 
professing  an  equal  resolution  to  punish  the  disloyalty  of 
the  League,  and  the  hetesy  of  the  Hugonots.    The  former 
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of  these  objects^  however,  was  evidently  that  whidi  he  had 
most  at  heart. 

The  King's  alternations  of  vigonr  and  imbecility  exposed 
him  to  dangers,  from  which  a  greater  consistency,  even  of 
weakness,  would  have  kept  him  free.  Surrounded  aa  he 
was  by  enemies,  to  whom  he  had  proved  himself  formidable, 
he  suffered  himself  to  remain  almost  defenceless  in  Paris, 
a  city  which  had  always  been  the  stronghold  of  the  ultn^ 
Catholics,  and  in  whidi  the  Dukes  ot  Gktise  had  received 
repeated  proofs  of  popularity  too  great  for  a  subject. 
Though  his  friends  discovered,  and  warned  him  of,  a  con- 
spiracy to  assassinate  him  at  a  religious  procession  he  was 
to  take  part  in,  the  King  contented  himself  with  sending 
for  a  few  troops  of  guards,  and  absenting  himself  from  the 
solemnity.  This  security  and  apathy  encouraged  the  Duke 
of  Guise  to  venture  on  a  bold  stroke.  Giving  out  that  he 
merely  intended  to  petition  the  King  for  a  redress  of  the 
League's  grievances,  he  advanced  towards  Paris,  disregarded 
the  messages  of  Henry,  who  forbade  his  approach,  and  de* 
taining  the  messengers,  hurried  forward  unannounced,  and 
entered  the  city  with  only  eight  attendants.  Any  fears  for 
his  personal  safety  were  speedily  dissipated  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  reception.  Thousands  upon  thousands,  says 
Mr.  James,  followed  him  through  the  streets :  the  windows 
were  filled  with  ladies^  who  showered  flowers  upon  his  head : 
the  people  held  out  their  rosaries  to  touch  him  as  he  passed, 
as  if  some  holy  influence  must  emanate  from  the  general  of 
the  Catholic  League :  and  voices  were  heard  to  cry,  "  Wel- 
come, welcome,  great  Duke;  now  you  are  come,  we  are  safe.'^ 
Catherine  de  Medicis  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  on  receiving 
his  assurance  that  he  merely  sought  a  peaceful  interriew 
with  the  King,  accompanied  him  into  the  royal  presence. 
Henry  received  him  with  a  frown,  saying,  "  I  warned  you 
not  to  come,"  and^  refusing  to  enter  into  discussion  with 
his  rebellious  subject,  dismissed  him  with  a  recommen- 
dation, since  he  professed  loyalty  to  prove  it  by  his 
actions. 

The  Duke  having  retired  to  his  hotel,  the  adjacent  streets 
and  courts  became  the  rendezvous  of  a  vast  crowd  of  ad- 
herents, who  came  swarming  from  all  parts  of  the  town. 
The  next  morning  matters  were  brought  to  extremities  by 
the  King,  who  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  the 
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tlirong  to  disperse.  This  being  disobeyed^  the  royal  troops 
were  sent  to  enforce  it.  At  this  critical  moment  the  weak- 
ness of  the  King  ruined  all.  Just  as  CriUon^  at  the  head 
of  the  guards,  was  ordering  his  men  to  charge,  he  received 
a  message  from  Henry,  commanding  him  on  no  account 
to  let  blood  be  shed.  The  pause  that  ensued  emboldened 
the  rebels.  The  Duke's  officers  mingled  in  the  crowd, 
and  suggested  the  most  effectual  method  of  resistance, — a 
method  which  afterwards  became  only  too  familiarly  known 
to  tbe  Parisians.  Chains  were  stretched  from  corner  to 
Gomer  of  the  streets;  barrels  were  procured,  and  fiUed 
with  stones  and  earth;  the  train-bands  of  the  Parisians 
took  post  behind  them,  armed  with  pikes  and  arquebuses ; 
barricade  after  barricade  was  pushed  forward,  almost  to 
the  gates  of  the  Louvre ;  and,  whilst  the  soldiers  of  the 
King,  forbidden  to  use  their  weapons,  looked  idly  on,  the 
royal  palace  was  surrounded  by  a  line  of  rude  but  effectual 
fortification,  and  the  King  seemed  almost  a  prisoner. 
Thus  far  all  had  passed  without  bloodshed ;  but  at  length, 
some  accidental  collision  having  awakened  the  savage 
spirit  of  a  Parisian  mob,  the  Swiss  were  attacked,  several 
of  them  put  to  death,  and  the  rest,  saved  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  were  forced  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  quit  the  city.  Night  came  on,  and  the 
inmates  of  the  palace  remained  on  their  guard,  every 
moment  expecting  an  assault  which  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  repel.  Early  in  the  morning,  Catherine  set  out 
to  seek  an  audience  with  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Her  car- 
riage was  stopped  at  the  barricades,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  alight  and  proceed  in  her  chair.  The  Duke  received 
her  with  sternness  and  even  discourtesy,  suffering  the 
conference  to  be  frequently  interrupted  whilst  he  gave 
audience  to  various  leading  men  among  the  citizens.  In 
all  this,  however,  he  was  but  pkying  into  the  hands  of 
the  artful  Queen,  whose  object  it  was  to  detain  the  Duke 
with  proposals  for  accommodation  whilst  her  son  was 
making  his  escape.  The  King  first  went  out,  to  prevent 
suspicion,  in  an  ordinary  walking  dress,  and  proceeded  to 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries,  at  the  back  of  which  lay  the 
royal  stables.  His  air  was  easy  and  unconstrained,  his 
pace  slow,  and  he  spoke  to  several  persons  as  he  walked 
along.  But  the  moment  he  reached  the  stables,  the  doors 
Christian  Teacher. — No.  38.  2  n 
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were  closed,  he  drew  on  a  pair  of  riding  boots,  mounted  a 
strong  horse,  and,  crossing  the  Pont-neuf,  rode  on  at  full 
speed  towards  Chartres,  accompanied  by  sixteen  gentlemen 
and  twelve  servants.  When  this  news  was  brought  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  he  became  extremely  agitated,  and,  turn- 
ing angrily  to  the  Queen-Mother,  said,  "Madam,  you 
amuse  me  to  my  ruin  I"  It  was  then  too  late,  however,  to 
attempt  pursuit ;  and  thus  ended  the  memorable  Jour  de 
barricades,  wherein  the  Duke^s  imprudence,  in  not  guard- 
ing the  back  of  the  palace  as  well  as  the  front,  lost  him  the 
prize  which  he  bad  risked  so  much  to  gain. 

After  this  narrow  escape  the  King  was  more  cautious^ 
and  took  care  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  Paris  whilst  the 
Duke  of  Guise  lived.  The  Duke,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
so  flushed  with  his  successes,  so  rash  by  nature,  or  so  apt 
to  despise  his  enemy,  that  he  ventured  a  second  time  to 
come  unarmed  into  the  presence  of  the  King,  at  a  place 
where  he  himself  had  not  the  population  of  a  metropolis  at 
his  back.  Warnings,  it  is  said,  were  not  wanting.  We 
are  told  that,  under  his  napkin  at  dinner.  Guise  found  a 
scrap  of  paper,  bearing  the  words,  "  Take  care  what  you  do, 
they  are  about  to  destroy  you  1"  and  that  he  simply  wrote 
under  it,  "  They  dare  not,^^  and  threw  the  paper  under  the 
table.  Other  more  distinct  cautions  and  prognostios, 
which  his  cotemporaries  thought  much  of,  were  treated  by 
him  with  equal  disregard.  He  now  paid  the  penalty  for 
his  temerity.  As  he  was  on  his  way,  alone,  to  an  audience 
with  the  King,  and  lifting  the  tapestry  of  the  ante-room  to 
pass  into  his  presence,  he  received  a  blow  from  a  poniard 
in  the  throat,  and  a  party  of  the  King's  guards,  falling  upon 
him,  put  him  to  death  with  their  swords. 

This  act  of  treachery  proved  of  little  service  to  the  King. 
The  triple  war  continued  to  rage,  with  no  other  material 
result  than  that  the  violence  of  the  League  made  Henry 
by  degrees  more  and  more  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
Hugonots.  But  this  anomalous  state  of  parties  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Jesuit,  Jacques  Clement, 
whose  morbid  feelings  and  perverted  understanding  were 
worked  upon  till  he  believed  himself  commissioned  by 
Heaven  to  put  the  King  to  death.  With  his  dying  breatn 
the  monarch  named  Henry  of  Narvarre  his  successor. 

Henry  IV.,  as  he  is  now  to  be  termed,  was  near  enough 
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to  visits  and  take  leave  of^  his  expiring  kinsman.  But  in 
the  same  hour  that  kinsman  ceased  to  live,  Henry  was 
taught  that  his  elevation  to  the  throne  must  in  all  prohability 
be  conditional  on  his  conversion  to  Catholicism.  The  scene 
that  ensued  is  thus  graphically  described  by  Mr.  James : — 

"  On  entering  the  chamber  of  the  deceased  King  a  strange  and 
fearful  scene  presented  itself.  Tlie  room  was  filled  with  the  Catho- 
lic nobility  of  Prance ;  the  minions  were  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with 
inpers  in  their  hands,  singing  the  service  of  the  dead ;  and  fdl  the 
rest,  '  amidst  howiings  of  despair,'  were  drawing  down  their  hats,  or 
easting  them  on  the  ground,  clenching  their  fists,  fdottiug  together, 
giving  each  other  the  hand,  making  vows  and  promises,  of  which 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  ending  words — '  rather  die  a  thousand 
deaths  V  One  voice,  however,  gave  the  interpretation  of  all ;  a 
gentleman  exclaiming  aloud,  at  ten  paces  from  the  King,  that  he 
would  rather  give  himself  up  to  any  enemies  than  suffer  a  Hugouot 
monarch. 

"  While  Henry  retired  from  this  confused  and  mutinous  crowd  to 
take  measures  for  his  own  safety,  the  others  held  a  hurried  consul- 
tation, and  the  result  was  soon  made  known,  by  the  Duke  of  Lon- 
gueviUe,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  the  nobility,  seeking  the 
King  and  desiring  to  confer  with  him.  As  the  Duke  was  not  in- 
clined to  speak  himself.  Marshal  D'O  was  chosen  to  express  the 
sentiments  of  the  zealous  Catholics ;  and,  in  a  long  oration,  he 
pointed  out  to  Henry  the  dangers  of  his  situation,  and  exhorted  him 
at  once  to  embrace  the  Bomiah  Faith,  as  the  only  means  of  retain* 
ing  the  nobility  of  France  in  his  service. 

"  Henry,  we  are  told,  turned  pale,  either  with  anger  or  agitation, 
but  he  immediately  replied  in  words  which  must  be  recorded  here ; 
.  .  .  .  '  However,  that  you  may  neither  call  my  firmness  obstinacy, 
nor  my  prudence  obstinacy,  I  reply  to  you,  that  I  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  this  company  to  yourselves,  when  you  have  had  time  to 
think,  and  when  there  are  more  peers  of  France  and  officers  of  the 
crown  amongst  yon  than  I  see  here  present  ....  I  shall  yet  have 
amongst  the  Catholics  all  who  love  France  or  their  honour.' 

"As  he  was  concluding  this  characteristic  address,  the  brave 
Qivii,  who  had  carried  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Parisians,  by  a 
cannonade  after  the  defeat  of  Aumale  at  Senlis,  entered  the  room, 
and,  throwing  himself  at  the  King's  feet,  embraced  his  knees,  ex- 
claiming, *  I  have  just  seen  the  flower  of  your  brave  nobility.  Sire, 
who  reserve,  till  they  have  taken  vengeance,  their  tears  for  their 
dead  King,  and  wait  with  impatience  the  commands  of  their  living 
monarch.  You  are  the  King  of  the  brave.  Sire,  and  none  but 
cowards  will  abandon  you.*"  —Vol.  iii.  pp.  5 — 8. 

2n2 
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The  accession  of  Heniy  lY.  simplified  the  contest,  bat 
without  diminishing  its  violence.  The  League  disowned  a 
heretic  king,  and  brought  forward  one  of  Henry's  uncles^ 
an  old  Cardinal,  who  had  some  obscure  kind  of  claim  to 
be  considered  heir  to  the  throne.  Under  the  banners  of 
this  pretender,  the  Catholic  leaders  waged  an  obstinate 
war  with  the  new  king,  who  found  his  position  far  from 
strengthened  by  his  accession  of  dignity.  Though  his 
forces  were  more  numerous  than  before,  they  were  much 
less  cordially  united.  The  Hugonots  and  CathoUcs  in  his 
camp  hated  each  other  full  as  much  as  the  common  enemy. 
Henry  often  found  it  necessary  to  divide  his  forces,  and 
send  them  on  independent  enterprizes,  to  prevent  their 
falling  out  amongst  themselves.  On  one  occasion  a  mutiny 
was  excited  by  merely  witnessing  the  King  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Protestant  rites  of  worship ;  some  of  the  Hugo- 
nets  were  wounded,  and  Henry,  with  tears  of  indignation 
in  his  eyes,  was  forced  to  quit  his  quarters,  and  fimsh  his 
devotions  in  the  open  field. 

The  religious  war  had  now  raged — if  we  reckon  firom 
the  conspiracy  of  Amboise, — upwards  of  thirty  years ;  and 
the  relative  strength  of  the  two  parties  seems  to  have  been 
much  the  same  at  last  as  at  first.  It  had  been  demon- 
strated that  the  Hugonots  could  not  be  crushed — ^that  it 
was  impossible  to  establish  an  unity  of  faith  in  France  by 
force  of  arms ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Protestantism  to  gain  the  ascendant,  or  become 
anything  else  but  the  religion  of  a  small  minority  in  the 
State.  It  seems  probable  that  upon  the  first  appeal  to 
arms,  conversion  to  either  side  came  to  a  stop,  men's 
passions  being  too  much  engaged  to  allow  of  their  listen- 
ing to  argument.  Slowly  and  gradually,  however,  botk 
parties  seem  to  have  had  the  conviction  forced  upon  them^ 
that  some  compromise  of  their  original  demands  was 
necessary.  But  the  Catholics  would  listen  to  no  arrange- 
ment that  should  have  the  effect  of  placing  a  heretic  on 
the  throne;  nor  would  the  Hugonots  submit  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  rightful  heir,  who  had  so  long  headed  their 
battles.  Henry  IV.  adopted  the  only  possible  method  of 
solving  the  difficulty,  by  becoming  convinced  of  the  errors 
of  Protestantism.    As  to  the  probable  sincerity  of  this 
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conversion,  we  may  content  onrselves  with   giving  Mr. 
James's  statement  of  the  case  : — 

"  In  the  meantime,  Henry,  while  at  Nantes,  had  been  engaged  in 
listening  to  frequent  conferences  regarding  religion.  He  gave  his 
attention  to  Papists  and  to  Protestants  alike,  and  from  the  latter  he 
obtained  an  admission,  that  *God  is  not  less  honoured  in  the 
Roman  Church  than  in  that  of  the  Reformation,'  and  that  salvation 
might  be  obtained  in  one  as  well  as  the  other.  This  assurance  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  Kinj^'s  mind,  and  he 
argued,  that  if  such  was  the  belief  of  the  Protestants,  while  the 
Roman  Catholics  declared  that  no  man  could  be  saved  out  of  their 
own  communion,  security  was  only  to  be  found  with  the  latter. 
*  Prudence  requires,'  he  said,  addressing  a  Protestant  Minister,  *  that 
I  should  be  of  the  religion  of  the  Catholics,  and  not  of  yours  ;  be- 
cause, in  being  of  theirs,  I  am  saved,  both  according  to  them  and 
according  to  you, — ^but  being  of  yours,  I  am  only  saved  according 
to  you,  but  not  according  to  them.'  It  has  been  supposed,  indeed, 
and  with  great  probability,  that  De  Momay  and  others,  who  took 
part  in  these  conferences,  did  not  exert  themselves  with  any  degree 
of  zeal  to  retain  the  King  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and,  seeing  that 
his  conversion  was  the  only  means  of  restoring  peace  to  France, 
suffered  their  opponents  to  gain  advantages  in  argument  which 
might  have  been  prevented.  At  the  same  time,  the  Archbishop  of 
Bourges,  a  man  of  considerable  talents  and  piety,  with  a  number  of 
other  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  brought  the  whole  force  of  their 
eloquence  to  the  work  of  conversion ;  and  although  zealous  Pro- 
testantsjl  have  not  been  able  to  conceive  that  Henry  was  sincerely 
convinced,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  when  the  question  is  considered 
calmly,  to  suppose  that  he  was  not.  The  whole  arts,  arguments 
and  eloquence  of  Rome  were  employed  to  bring  conviction  to  his 
mind ;  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  whose  works  he 
had  never  read,  were  cited  upon  points  which  he  had  little  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating ;  the  ^example  of  multitudes  whom  he  knew 
to  be  men  of  wisdom,  learning  and  piety,  was  held  up  before  him  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  was  opposed  to  these  inducements, 
but  the  cold  and  feeble  reasoning  of  persons  probably  unwilling  to 
be  successful 

*'  It  would  be  tedious  and  vain  to  recapitulate  all  that  has  been 
said  regarding  the  conversion  of  the  King ;  some  have  asseiied  that 
Henry  treated  the  subject  with  levity,  saying  that  Paris  was  well 
worth  a  mass ;  others  have  declared  that  Grabrielle  d'Estr^es  had  a 
great  share  in  the  conversion  of  Henry ;  and  Aubign^,  with  his 
usual  malevolence,  has  done  all  that  he  could  to  throw  an  air  of 
ridicule  and  insincerity  over  the  whole  proceeding.     But  almost  all 
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those  who  knew  Henry  well,  have  declared  that  hie  conversion  was 
sincere,  and  appeal  to  the  whole  course  of  his  after-life  as  a  proof 
of  the  assertion.  It  is  probable  that  the  monarch,  always  indifferent 
to  forms  and  ceremonies,  thought  the  change  in  a  religious  point  of 
view  of  much  less  importance  than  it  appeared  to  the  more  zealous 
of  either  religion ;  but  the  respect  which  he  paid,  throughout  his 
whole  life,  to  the  rites  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  eveu  in 
points  where  his  vices  and  weaknesses  were  concerned,  gives  strong  _. 
proof  of  his  sincerity.  We  know  that  he  even  separated  himself  for 
a  time  from  her  he  loved  best,  when  about  to  perform  some  extraordi- 
nary act  of  devotion  ;  and  indeed  he  seems  not  only  to  have  em- 
braoed  the  doctrines,  but  also  some  of  the  superstitions,  of  the 
Boman  Church.  A  careful  examination  of  his  acts  throughout  the 
rest  of  his  life  can  scarcely  fail  to  impress  the  mind  w^ith  a  belief 
that  his  conversion  was  sincere  ;  and  the  character  of  the  monarch 
was  so  strongly  opposed  to  fraud  and  deceit  of  any  kind,  that  there 
is  every  reason  to  conclude,  in  the  remarkable  words  of  Sully,  that 
'  a  prince  who  had  never  cheated  men,  was  very  far  removed  from 
the  design  of  cheating  Grod.*  " — Vol.  iii.  pp.  199 — 204. 

Henry's  conversion  was  the  death-blow  of  the  League. 
Though  a  show  of  opposition  was  kept  up  for  some  time^ 
under  the  pretext  that  Henry  had  not  yet  obtained  a  re- 
versal of  the  Papal  interdict,  yet  the  war  silently  melted 
away.  Many  Protestant  gentlemen  were  led  by  the  example 
of  Henry  to  re-enter  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  towns  that 
bad  held  out  for  the  League  either  shook  oS  their  garri- 
sons and  returned  to  their  allegiance,  or  were  sold  by  their 
goyemors  to  the  Crown.  Henry,  who  had  several  times, 
previously  to  his  conversion,  attempted  in  vain  to  force  a 
way  for  his  troops  through  the  walls  of  Paris,  now  gained 
an  easy  and  bloodless  entrance  through  the  gates,  eagerly 
welcomed  by  the  citizens,  and  only  incommoded  by  their 
loyal  eagerness  to  obtain  a  sight  of  his  person.  ^'  Poor 
souls,'*  said  he,  ^*  they  are  starving  to  see  a  King ! ''  By 
the  time  that  he  was  formally  reconciled  to  the  Court  of 
Bome,  the  tranquillity  of  his  dominions  was  all  but  com- 
plete. The  last  act  of  this  long  and  exasperating  war  was 
the  good-natured  punishment  inflicted  on  Mayenne,  the 
brother  of  the  murdered  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  head 
and  general  of  the  League. 

"  Mayenne,  feeling  deeply  the  clemency  of  the  monarch  who  had 
thus,  in  fact,  loaded  him  with  favours,  when  he  had  uotliing  to 
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Expect  but  disgrace  and  punishment,  set  out  to  make  his  submission 
in  person  to  the  King,  who  was  then  at  Monceaux  with  the  fair 
GBbrielle.  When  he  arrived,  Henry  was  in  the  beautiful  park  of 
that  p]ace,  attended  only  by  Sully ;  and  on  his  approach,  the  mo- 
narch advanced  to  meet  him.  Mayenne  knelt  before  the  King,  and 
embraced  his  knees,  assuring  him  of  his  fidelity  for  the  future,  and 
thanking  him  from  having  delivered  him '  from  the  arrogance  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  cunning  of  the  Italians.'  The  King  then  has- 
tened to  raise  him,  and  embraced  him  three  times,  with  the  utmost 
cordiality,  after  which,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  changing  the 
subject,  he  led  him  through  the  park,  pointing  out  the  changes  and 
improvements  he  intended  to  make.  The  Ring  walked  with  his 
usual  rapid  pace.  Mayenne,  who  had  become  excessively  fat,  and 
was  troubled  both  with  gout  and  sciatica,  followed  with  difficulty, 
panting,  limping,  and  growing  red  in  the  face.  With  good  hu- 
moured malice,  Henry  contmued  this  exercise  for  some  time,  whis- 
pering to  Sully,  '  If  I  walk  this  great  body  much  longer,  I  shall 
avenge  myself  without  much  trouble  \  and  then  turning  to 
Mayenne,  he  added,  '  Tell  the  truth,  cousin,  do  I  not  go  some- 
what fast  for  youP'  The  Duke  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  expire. 
*  There  is  my  hand,'  replied  the  King,  embracing  him  again,  *  take 
it ;  for,  on  my  life,  this  is  all  the  vengeance  I  shall  ever  seek.'  " — 
Life  of  Henry  IF.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  255,  256. 

But,  when  Henry  was  once  firmly  seated  on  the  throne, 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  establish,  on  a  permanent 
basis,  the  relations  that  were  henceforth  to  subsist  between 
his  Catholic  and  Protestant  subjects.  This  was  the  object 
of  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes  j  the  nature  of  which 
win  appear  from  the  following  extract : — 

<<  Henry  himself,  when  &e  head  of  the  Calvinisdo  party,  had 
always  declared  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  Edict  of  1577" — 
much  the  same  in  terms  as  the  Edict  of  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
which  has  been  laid  before  the  reader — "  if  it  were  strictly  ob- 
served ;  but  the  Hugonot  leaders  now  naturally  expected  something 
more  from  a  monarch  whom  they  had  aided  so  powerfully  to  place 
upon  the  throne.  Henry  accordingly  added  their  eligibility  to  offices 
in  the  courts  of  law  ;  and  in  the  department  of  the  finance.  All 
their  rights  as  citizens  were  preserv'cd  to  them;  and,  if  some 
shackles  were  placed  upon  their  rehgious  freedom,  the  burden  was 
not  very  onerous.  In  every  Parliament,  a  Court,  composed  of  IVo- 
testants  and  Catholics  in  equal  numbers,  was  established ;  certain 
towns  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Hngonots,  without  being  included 
in  the  Edict,  as  places  of  security,  and  the  Calvinistic  clergy  were 
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paid  from  the  royal  treasury.  Their  couYOcations^  or  synods,  were 
permitted  under  proper  regulations,  and  they  were  allowed  to  exer- 
cise openly  their  religion,  except  in  certain  towns  and  districts,  from 
which  the  King  was  bound  by  treaties  to  exclude  it.  They  were, 
however,  required  to  pay  a  decent  reverence  to  the  religion  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  and  to  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
which  both  parties  had  too  frequently  infringed.  Such  was  the 
famous  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  was  signed  on  the  13th  April  1598." 
—Life  of  Henry  IV.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  293,  294. 

With  this  memorable  treaty  of  peace^ — for  sucli  it 
must  be  considered^ — ^we  may  close  our  notice  of  the 
French  religious  war, — ^a  war,  the  issue  of  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  having  first  established  in  Europe,  on 
a  firm  basis,  the  great  principle  of  religious  toleration. 
Having  trespassed  at  so  much  length  on  the  reader's  pi^ 
tience,  we  shall  not  follow  Mr.  James  through  the  remain- 
der of  Henry's  reign ;  we  shall  leave  the  monarch  at  the 
zenith  of  his  prosperity,  in  possession  of  a  throne  which 
he  was  destined  to  adorn,  and  a  tranquillity  which  the  toils 
and  dangers  of  his  youth  had  richly  earned. 
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Abt.  IV.— FESTUS. 

Festus ;  a  Poem.   By  Philip  James  Bailey,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Second  Edition.     London,  1B45. 

If   Christianity  be  a  fact  and  not  a  legend,  the   age   of 
legends  is  past  and  will  not  return.     Not  only  has  histo- 
rical criticism  shown  that  the  old  Pagan  myths  have  no 
firm  basis  of  evidence,  but  the  want  which  produced  them 
in  early  times  now  appears  strange  to  us.     When  a  Greek 
looked  back  upon  the  past  history  of  his  nation,  he  re- 
quired something  more  than  a  knowledge  of  bare  fact,  of 
merely  human  actions,  of  simply  human  casualties.     Tired 
with  the  monotony  of  fact  around  them,  and  contemporary 
with  them, — ^thinking  meanly  of  human  nature  in  their 
own  age,  yet  not  the  less  penetrated  with  the  want  of  some- 
thing nobler  and  diviner, — not  seeing  traces  of  divine  in- 
terposition in  their  own  age  adequate  to  produce  in  them 
a  full  and  entire  conviction  of  the  divine  government  of 
the  world,  pagans  ever  looked  back  to  some  dream  of  the 
past  life  of  their  nation,  more  glorious  than  its  present 
condition,  more  immediately  under  the  hand  of  super- 
human beings,  exhibiting  a  more  gigantic  force  of  will  and 
a  grander  vigour  of  conception;— darkened  it  may  be  with 
more  awful  crimes,  but  also  illuminated  by  sublimer  vir- 
tues.    Hence  in  Greek  art,  the  favourite  subjects  of  the 
poet  belonged  to  the  heroic  age,  in  which  the  poet  could 
begin  upon  a  belief  already  fixed  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers^ 
and  needed  only  to  show  forth  in  clear  manifestation  the 
existing  popular  conception  of  terrible  calamities  following 
by  divine  appointment  a  fated  race  from   generation  to 
generation,  of  horrible  crimes,  and  still  more  horrible  re- 
tributions, never  ceasing,  till,  like  the  murderers  of  Csesar, 
the  criminala  were  one  and  all  hunted  down.     In  modem 
fiction  the  case  is  widely  different.     No  heroic  age  now 
affords  ready-made  characters  to  the  poet ;   nor  will  his 
skill  in  representing  them,  so  as  to  impress  the  imagina- 
tion, be  able  to  induce  a  belief  in  their  real  existence. — 
We  have  no  legend  now  so  attractive  to  the  popular  fancy 
as  the  story  of  CEdipus  or  Agamemnon  to  the  fancy  of  the 
Greeks.    Even  the  genius  of   Shakespeare  has  failed  to 
keep  alive  a  belief  in  the  historical  reality  of  Lear :   we 
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even  forget  that  oar  ancestors  beCeyed  in  it.  The  want 
which  produced  these  mythical  narratives  was  a  desire  to 
find  in  the  past,  a  real  truth  more  accordant  with  the 
notions  of  a  divine  retribution  or  interposition,  and  in 
which  the  grandeur  of  heroic  virtue  should  be  more  clearly 
brought  out  than  in  the  life  which  those  lived,  who  felt  the 
want.  A  religious  narrative,  experience  shows,  is  an  object 
which  human  nature  craves  for;  and  if  in  historically 
verified  fact,  the  desire  finds  no  fitting  supply,  it  will  strive, 
by  the  aid  of  the  imagination,  to  create  some  fiction  which 
the  mind  will  believe  to  be  true,  because  it  satisfies  a 
craving  for  which  there  is  no  other  food.  If  any  one  were 
to  doubt  that  this  peculiarity  of  Christian  nations  is  owiug 
to  Christianity,  he  might  find  evidence  to  overcome  his  he- 
sitation in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  So  soon  as  the 
knowledge  of  Christian  history  became  progressively  more 
and  more  meagre,  and  as  the  diflbsion  of  the  Bible  be- 
came less  and  less ;  so  soon  arose  a  crowd  of  saints'  Uves, 
all  legendary,  and  some  devoid  of  any  historical  basis,  full 
of  absurd  miracles,  and  foolish  asceticism,  and  disgusting 
spiritual  pride,  but,  nevertheless,  giving  satisfaction  to  that 
peculiar  craving  for  a  life  in  which,  more  than  in  ordinary 
matter  of  fact,  the  requirements  of  the  conscience  were 
fulfilled,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  affections  were  realized. 
Ouizot  reckons  25,000  of  these  lives  which  were  donbtlesa 
all  the  more  sought  after  when  the  diffusion  of  Christian 
doctrine  had  increased  the  discrepancy  between  the  Kfb 
actually  seen  and  the  ideal  life  which  all  desired,  and  when 
the  want  of  access  to  Christian  history  shut  out  the  mass  of 
the  Church  from  contemplating  the  life  of  our  Lord.  With 
Protestantism  the  reaction  came,  and  with  the  first  print- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  the  days  of  legends  began  to 
pass  away  from  modem  Europe.  Neither  Thucydides,  nor 
Plato,  nor  Aristotle,  ever  outgrew  the  hereditary  belief  in 
their  heroic  age;  they  had  quite  enough  of  historic  criti- 
cism to  show  the  instability  of  its  foundation,  bnt  they  had 
no  satisfying  truth  with  which  to  replace  it.  Now  we  do 
not  require  to  build  our  faith  on  legends :  and  it  is  because 
they  found  a  rest  for  their  hearts  in  scriptural  fact,  that 
Protestants  have  ceased  gradually  since  the  Reformation 
to  believe  in  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  them.  Hence, 
when  in  Protestant  England  and  Protestant  Germany, 
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great  dramatic  poets  arose^  they  found  no  stories  of  the 
past^  which  they  could  one  and  all  tell  like  the  Greek  dra- 
matists. In  the  traditions  of  our  ancestors  we  do  not  be- 
lieve^ nor  do  those  poets  who  enter  deepest  into  the  spirit 
of  old  legends  seem  to  us  one  whit  the  nearer  to  a  true 
narrative  of  the  past.  The  reaching  of  historic  truth  by 
poetic  inspiration  is  as  strange  to  us  as  it  was  familiar  to 
Homer.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  a  poet,  who  gives  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  a  life  diviner  than  our  own ;  but  we  are 
not  absolutely  in  need  of  it  from  him,  because  we  have  an 
all-perfect  life  exhibited  to  us  in  real  history. 

Such  is,  we  think,  the  right  explanation  of  the  great 
place  which  historical  myths  play  in  the  Greek  drama,  and 
their  scarcity  both  in  England  and  in  Germany.  In  both 
countries,  however,  one  myth  has  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  has  served  in  both  countries  as  a 
material  for  the  creations  of  high  poetic  genius.  We 
mean  the  story  of  Dr.  Faustus,  of  Wittenberg,  who  ex* 
hausted  all  human  learning,  in. weariness  of  mind  attached 
himself  to  the  study  of  magic  and  other  forbidden  lore ; 
then  sold  himself  to  the  devil  in  return  for  the  gift  of  a  su- 
perhuman power  that  was  to  continue  for  a  fixed  term  of 
vears  j  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  term  was  borne  off 
by  the  devil  with  exemplary  punctuality.  This  story  still 
survives  in  the  west  of  England,  where  it  is  a  nursery  tale. 
Marlow,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  took  up  the  story,  and 
worked  it  up  into  a  most  remarkable  five-act  tragedy.  In 
Germany  the  story  has  long  been,  and  we  believe  still  is^ 
a  great  favourite  with  dramatic  writers ;  though  no  one  of 
their  productions  has  yet  attained  a  European  reputation, 
except  the  Faust  of  Goethe.  We  have  now  before  us  a 
third  work,  which  we  do  not  deem  unworthy  to  be  named 
in  connection  with  these  celebrated  productions.  We  sus* 
pect  that  the  author  of  "  Festus'^  would  not  be  offended 
at  our  saying  that  the  Faust  of  Gt)ethe  is  by  very  much 
the  very  finest  version  of  the  tale.  We  cannot,  however, 
expect  that  our  author  will  concur  in  all  which  we  shall 
advance ; — the  rather  because  we  shall  be  obhged  to  pro- 
test against  certain  moral  theories,  and  religious  concept 
tions  which  pervade  his  work.  We  hope  to  make  it  evi* 
dent,  before  we  have  done,  that  we  have  a  warm  admira- 
tion for  the  many  passages  of  splendid  poetry,  which  this 
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drama  contains :  the  passages  that  we  shall  quote  £rom  it, 
wiU^  we  are  persuaded^  induce  our  readers  to  place  its  author 
very  high  among  living  English  poets ;  possibly  some  may 
rank  him  second  among  them. 

Before  proceeding  to  criticise  'Testus*'  however,  we 
cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  devoting  a  few  sen- 
tences to  the  old  legend  of  Faustus.  This  will  not  be  so 
great  a  digression  as  it  seems,  for  one  characteristic  of  thia 
old  Gothic  tradition  which  we  shall  see  most  clearly  by 
comparing  it  with  the  classical  dramatic  stories,  is  the 
bringing  out  a  great  truth,  which  it  is  the  worst  defect  of 
the  work  before  us  to  have  left  unnoticed.  The  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  Greek  legends,  as  they  appear 
in  the  dramatic  writers^  has  been  described  by  Augustus 
Schlegel  and  other  high  authorities,  as  the  prominence 
given  in  them  to  the  struggle  between  an  irresistible 
destiny,  and  the  free  will  of  man,  represented  there  as 
changeful,  but  intelligent  and  self-determining ;  weak  but 
ever  struggling  to  get  loose  from  the  dead  weight  of  its 
immutable  adversary.  In  its  highest  form  this  conception 
of  the  great  problem  of  life  has  a  hold  on  a  deep  truth, 
which,  as  our  readers  will  soon  see,  the  work  before  us  is  a 
warning  to  enunciate  with  vigour.  When  some  deep  and 
awful  crime  had  been  committed  —  some  incest  of  a 
mother  with  a  son,  some  murder  of  a  husband  by  a  wife — 
to  the  Greek  it  was  a  point  of  reUgious  faith  that  a  retribu- 
tion fell  on  all  the  race  of  the  criminal,  and  most  fearfuUy 
on  the  criminal  himself.  The  will  of  the  individual 
struggled  in  vain  to  free  itself  from  its  doom  ;  some  great 
men  are  said  to  have  possessed  a  strange  power  of  compel- 
ling meaner  minds  by  a  glance  of  the  eye  and  a  word  of  com- 
mand to  do  what  was  contrary  to  their  firmest  resolutions ; 
and  so,  as  the  Greeks  thought,  a  strange  fascination  came 
upon  the  fated  race;  their  sin  and  the  sin  of  their  ancestors 
foundthem  out;  andthe  will  of  theMoc/oai  was  accomplished. 
We  now  believe  that  sin  is  most  certainly  punished  here  and 
hereafter.  We  also  believe  that  as  sin  is  a  personal  act,  so 
the  retribution  for  sin  is  personal  also ;  that  though  the 
consequence  of  sin  may  sometimes  fall  upon  the  innocent, 
yet,  instructed  by  revelation,  we  believe  that  the  gulph  is 
infinite  between  God's  punishment  on  the  sinner  for  his 
sin,  which  we  know  to  express  the  permanent  spirit  of  the 
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just  legislation  of  the  universe^  and  those  cases  of  inno- 
cent sufferings  of  which  the  reason  is  unknown  to  us.  We 
must  not  call  down  the  wrath  of  Ezekiel  by  maintaining 
that  '^  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes^  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge/'  We  may  see  pernicious  falsehood  in 
the  old  Greek  legends ;  but  perceiving  that  the  great  truth 
that  sin  is  to  be  punished  here  is  clearly  visible  in  them, 
let  us  turn  to  this  legend  of  Faustus,  the  only  modem 
myth  of  notoriety  enough  to  compare  with  them,  and  let 
us  examine  if  it  fall  behind  the  Greek  conception,  or  is  in 
advance  of  it.  In  this  legend,  the  crime  is  the  selling  the 
soul  to  the  Principle  of  Evil,  the  giving  up,  for  the  sake 
of  power  and  for  lucre  of  pleasure  and  honour,  the  mind 
full  of  immortal  affections,  subject  to  the  rule  of  religious 
obligation,  capable  of  knowing  a  little  the  all-perfect  God : 
it  is  the  voluntary  preference  of  Satan  unto  him.  The 
Greek  dwelt  on  a  few  horrid  acts  which  shocked  his  sensi- 
bility, the  mediaeval  Christian  looked  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
whole  soul  as  the  one  irremediable  act,  after  which  the 
only  office  of  pain  was  punitive.  Again,  the  Greek  too 
often,  if  not  always,  looked  for  something  external  to  the 
mind  of  the  criminal  to  come  upon  him  and  overwhelm 
him ;  violent  death,  an  entail  of  calamities  on  his  descen- 
dants, blindness,  loss  of  friends,  such  are  the  punishments 
inflicted  on  him.  In  the  old  legend,  and  in  the  tragedy  of 
Marlow  which  embodied  it,  Faust  is  given  over  to  the 
Principle  of  Evil  to  be  punished  for  ever.  The  impersona- 
tion of  all  Evil  is  the  prime  agent  in  the  infliction  of  its 
punishment :  he  is  the  Ruler  of  Hell. 

Many  readers  of  this  review,  we  are  aware,  do  not  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  fact.  But  whether  it  be  a  fact,  or  not,  to 
us  it  seems  certain  that  it  is  an  embodiment  in  a  personal 
form  of  the  great  truth,  that  the  greatest  punishment  of  sin 
exists  in  the  sin  itself;  that  it  is  nothing  external  to  the 
guilty  soul }  that  it  consists  mainly  in  the  contemplation  of 
its  own  guilty  will,  its  own  mean  selfishness,  its  own  impure 
desires,  its  own  upstart  rebellion  against  God.  Who  can 
tell  what  thoughts  and  what  feelings  it  was  Judas  fled 
from,  when  he  went  and  hanged  himself?  Who  does  not 
feel  that  mere  physical  pain  is  a  relief  from  this  keener 
torture  of  the  inward  soul?  In  all  other  griefs  a  man 
can  withdraw  himself  into  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  the 
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soul,  whence,  althougli  in  all  of  us  it  be  full  of  worldly  and 
unholy  sounds,  some  deep  and  silent  emotion  may  pour 
out  its  heart  to  Grod.  But  here  in  remorse  there  is  no 
such  comfort ;  it  is  this  .inmost  sanctuary  of  the  hearty 
that  is  the  home  of  the  avenger, — to  seek  shelter  there  is 
to  ask  protection  from  Apollyon,  and  to  pitch  our  tents  in 
the  very  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Nor,  for  a  time 
at  least,  can  relief  be  sought  from  prayer.  The  image  of 
the  holy  Gk)d  whom  we  have  sinned  against  is  that  exactly 
which  drives  us  most  to  despair:  for  a  time  the  more 
we  think  on  him  the  deeper  is  the  sense  of  our  guilt,  the 
fiercer  the  agony  of  our  trial. — Such  is  the  most  terrible 
punishment  of  sin  which  God  has  inscribed  on  our  nature; 
to  the  deepening  sense  of  our  awful  guilt,  all  other  con* 
sequences  of  it  are  feeble  supplements  or  temporary  pre- 
liminaries ;  from  it  men  have  sought  relief  in  penance,  as 
though  to  drown  their  inward  anguish  in  a  tempest  of  ex- 
ternal inflictions.  This  is  clearly  contained  in  the  mediae- 
val doctrine ;  the  Principle  of  Evil  is  the  inflicter  of  its 
punishment ;  the  first  of  sinners  is  the  overseer  of  their 
prison  house. 

In  the  mediaeval  myth  of  Paustus,  very  great  prominence 
is  given  to  this  conception,  as  we  plainly  see;  how  much  then 
does  it  surpass  those  of  the  Greeks !  We  cannot  pursue 
this  comparison  much  further.  We  can  only  observe  that 
the  punishment  of  sin  is  strictly  personal  in  the  mediaeval 
myth :  and  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  present  state.  If 
it  had  been  so  confined,  the  legend  would  have  been 
revolting  to  the  temper  of  mind  in  Christian  Europe  in 
Marlow^s  time  and  now.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  she  has  a  claim  to  at  least 
this  praise :  it  is  her  hand  that  has  branded  inefiBceably  on 
the  mind  of  Europe  the  belief  in  a  certain  retribution  for 
sin  :  she  found  undoubtedly  the  outlines  of  the  doctrine  be- 
lieved by  those  she  came  to  teach;  but  it  is  her  teaching  that 
has  given  the  idea  fullness,  depth,  and  permanence.  The 
reality  of  the  behef  appears  as  much  in  some  of  her  worst 
doctrines  as  in  some  of  her  best.  What  is  the  practice  of 
indulgences,  but  the  paying  real  money,  possessing  ex- 
changeable value  on  earth,  to  avoid  the  punishment  of  sin 
in  an  unseen  worid  ?  What  do  the  numerous  bequests 
to  the  church  remind  us  of,  but  that  there  was  a  belief 
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that  certain  punishments  were  impending  over  the  sinner^ 
and  that  giving  certain  gifts  to  a  body  of  men  on  earth 
was  a  means  of  avoiding  them.  No  doubt  these  are 
gross  superstitions ;  but  surely  it  should  come  home  to 
the  hearts  of  a  money-getting  generation^  that  three  cen- 
turies ago  men  were  willing  to  give  hard  cash  to  save 
themselves  from  the  pains  of  sin.  We  suspect  that  a 
priesthood  in  Greece  would  have  got  but  little  by  putting 
up  to  auction  the  fee  simple  of  the  Elysian  fields.  If  we 
would  really  test  our  own  realisation  of  a  future  state  and 
that  of  others,  we  must  turn  aside  sometimes  from 
Luther  to  contemplate  Tetzel ;  and  we  must  not  so  confine 
our  meditation  to  the  martyrs  of  Protestantism^  as  never 
to  fix  our  imaginations  on  the  priest-ridden  death-bed  of  a 
Norman  baron. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  conclude  that 
this  idea  of  retribution,  common  to  the  Greek  legends 
and  to  the  story  of  Faustus,  is  that  which  has  rendered 
it  most  attractive  in  our  generation.  In  the  poem  of 
Festus,  as  in  the  Faust  of  Goethe^  this  idea  is  systemati- 
cally omitted.  Goethe  assumes  so  little  of  Christian  the- 
ology that  the  omission  does  not  seem  to  us  so  strange 
in  him.  But  the  orthodoxy  of  our  author  is  very  ostenta- 
tiously displayed,  and  it  puzzles  us  much  to  think  how  he 
can  have  mislaid  an  idea  which  is  so  prominent  in  his  pro- 
fessed faith.  We  do  not  feel  called  on  to  dwell  upon  the 
subject,  but  we  regret  to  have  to  say,  that  we  are  un- 
able to  discern  much  appearance  of  heartfelt  conviction  in 
the  parade  of  dogmatic  truths  with  which  Mr.  Bailey  has 
sought  to  adorn  his  pages.  In  one  point  of  view  we  think 
they  have  been  of  service  to  him,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
procured  him  the  praise  of  a  Christian  poet,  to  which,  in 
our  judgment,  the  morality  of  the  work  would  by  no 
means  of  itself  have  entitled  him.  We  hope  that  other 
readers  will  be  able  to  accept  as  a  fact  the  declaration 
that,  in  this  work,  "  all  that  is  said  of  Deity  is  said  with 
love  and  reverence,^^  which  the  author  puts  forth  in  a 
versified  and  prosaic  proem.  For  ourselves  we  own  that  we 
would  willingly  exchange  a  good  deal  of  rhodomontade 
about  love  for  a  few  hearty  expressions  of  genuine  re- 
verence. 

The  Poem  begins  with  a  Prologue  in  heaven,  after  the 
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manner  of  Goethe.  In  it  Lucifer  obtains  leave  to  tempt 
Festus^  although  it  is  specified  expressly  that  the  tempta- 
tions should  be  fruitless,  and  that  the  soul  of  Festus  is 
*'  chosen/'  and  that  he  is  to  be 

"  Hallowed  to  the  ends  of  Heaven, 
That  thougb  he  plunge  his  soul  in  sin  like  a  sword 
In  water,  it  shall  nowise  ding  to  him." 

Upon  this  the  Guardian  A.ngel  of  Festus  gives  ns  a  de* 
scription  of  his  character.  As  this  is  the  only  speedi  with 
which  we  are  favoured  from  this  very  silent  and  apparently 
rather  indolent  personage,  and  as  it  gives  us  a  delineation 
of  Festus  himself,  we  shall  quote  it.  We  think  it  will  give 
our  readers  a  good  idea  of  the  average  power  of  the 
Poem. 

"  From  infancy  through  childhood,  up  to  youth 
Have  I  this  soul  attended ;  marked  him  blest 
With  all  the  sweet  and  sacred  ties  of  life — 
The  prayerful  love  of  parents,  pride  of  friends. 
Prosperity,  and  health  and  ease,  the  aids 
Of  learning,  social  converse  with  the  good 
And  gifted,  and  his  heart  all  lit  with  Love. 
Like  to  the  rolling  sea  with  living  light ; 
Hopeful  and  generous  and  earnest ;  rich 
In  commune  with  high  spirits,  loving  truth 
And  wisdom  for  their  own  divinest  selves ; 
Tracking  the  deeds  of  the  world's  glory,  or 
Conning  the  words  of  wisdom,  Heaven  inspired. 
As  on  the  soul  in  pure  effectual  ray 
The  bright  transparent  atoms,  thought  by  thought 
Fall  fixed  for  evermore. — And  thus  his  days 
Through  sunny  mom  or  mooned  eve,  or  night 
Star-armed,  shining  through  the  deathless  air, 
All  radiantly  elapsed  in  good  and  joy — 
All  this  for  long  I  marked. — ^There  grew  at  length 
A  change  within  his  spirit ;  and  I  feared 
A  fetal  and  a  final  fall  from  Good."— P.  6. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  think  this  last  fear  of  the  guar- 
dian angel  altogether  unreasonable,  especially  when  in  the 
next  scene  we  find  Festus  himself  telling  us  that  he 
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"  Can  enjoy  nothing 
Which  hits  not  the  honied  sting  of  sin." — P.  14. 

We  can  make  out  but  little  of  the  previous  life  of  Festus : 
although  he  is  fertile  in  soliloquy  he  is  sparing  of  his  facts ; 
nor  do  any  of  the  many  personages  of  the  poem,  who  essay 
to  describe  him,  give  us  any  great  deal  of  information. — 
Prom  a  conversation  with  Lucifer  we  learn,  however,  that 
Festus  has  been  in  love  with  a  lady  named  Angela,  who  is 
dead.  There  is  a  good  deal  concerning  her  which  we 
could  well  spare.  Nevertheless  there  is  much  to  admire 
in  the  following  lines  and  in  some  near  them : — 

"  She  whom  I  once  loved  died. 
The  lightning  loathes  his  cloud — the  sonl  its  clay — 
Can  I  forget  that  hand  I  took  in  mine. 
Pale  as  paJe  violets ;  that  eye,  where  mind 
And  matter  met  alike  divine?     Ah  no  I 
May  God  that  moment  judge  me  when  1  do  I 
Oh  1  she  was  fair :  her  nature  once  all  spring 
And  deadly  beauty  like  a  maiden-sword ; 
Startlingly  beautifuL     I  see  her  now. 
Whatever  thou  art  thy  soul  is  in  my  mind ; 
Thy  shadow  hourly  lengthens  o'er  my  brain 
And  peoples  all  its  pictures  with  thyself. 
Gone  not  forgot — ^passed  not  lost — thou  shalt  shine 
In  Heaven  like  a  cloudspot  in  the  sun  1 
She  said  she  wished  to  die,  and  so  she  died ; 
For  cloudlike,  she  poured  out  her  love,  which  was 
Her  life,  to  freshen  this  parched  heart." — ^P.  84,  85. 

As  we  read  this  admiringly,  and  felt  in  consequence  an 
interest  in  Angela,  we  own  we  were  a  little  puzzled  to  find 
Festus,  a  few  pages  on,  engaged  in  a  very  ardent  love-scene 
with  a  lady  named  Clara,  who  is  not  introduced  to  us  in 
any  way,  and  of  whom  we  know  very  little,  save  that  she 
is  prone  to  metaphysical  rhapsodies,  which  we  at  least 
cannot  distinguish  from  those  of  Festus  himself.  We 
were  still  more  disconcerted  to  find  Festus  informing  Clara, 
that  she  was  his  '  first,  last  and  only  love ; '  we  had  been 
told  that  Festus  was  one  of  the  elect ;  we  had  unwittingly 
assumed  that  he  would  practise  veracity — on  reading  on, 
however,  we  were  doomed  to  the  surprise  of  finding  Festus 
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exactly  at  tbe  same  stage  of  accepted  lover^  with  the  two 
other  ladies  Elissa  and  Helen^  not  to  mention  a  transient 
flirtation  with  'Marian/  and  a  cursory  mention  of  a 
Gipsy  girl.  No  woman  is  named  in  the  play  whom  Festus 
does  not  fall  in  love  with ;  indeed  we  do  not  know  how 
Festus  could  so  well  describe  himself  as  in  the  words  of 
St.  Augustine — '  Quserebam  quod  amarem  amans  amare/ 
What  Mr.  Bailey's  defence  of  these  amours  would  be,  it  is 
somewhat  hard  to  conjecture.  We  thinks  however,  that 
we  discern  a  partiality  for  sins  of  passion  which  may  have 
inclined  him  to  take  profligacy  under  his  patronage.  The 
restdt,  however,  is  outrageously  absurd  in  the  midst  of  the 
grave  religious  reflections  of  which  Festus  has  such  ample 
store.  It  reminds  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  *  Holy  Willie's 
Prayer,'  only  we  wish  that  Festus  was  as  witty  as  his 
prototype.  The  Immorality  is  here  too  ridiculous  to  be 
injurious,  and  we  cannot  stoop  to  discuss  it  further.  As  a 
climax  to  the  whole,  however,  we  may  mention  that  when 
Festus  is  in  Heaven,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  he  does  not 
forget  these  many  ladies — on  the  contrary,  the  following 
dialogue  then  passes : — 

"  Fesius.  But  where  are  those  I  love  ? 
Angel.  Yon  happy  troop. — 
Festus.  Ah,  blest  ones  come  to  me. 

Loves  of  my  heart,  on  earth :  and  soul  in  Heaven 

Are  ye  all  here  too  with  me  ? 
AU.  AU."— P.  894. 

Our  readers  have  perhaps  seen,  that  Mr.  Bailey  is  so 
warm  a  disciple  of  Luther  as  to  have  got  over  into  Anti- 
nomianism ;  but  they  were  not,  we  should  think,  any  more 
than  ourselves  for  his  giving  us  a  celestial  embodiment  of 
his  master's  crotchet  on  polygamy*  When  we  read  stuff 
like  this,  we  are  almost  discontented  with  ourselves  for 
finding  any  thing  to  admire  in  the  poem;  though  in 
truth  what  we  admire  is  as  dissimilar  as  possible  to  this 
trash. 

To  give  our  readers,  however,  some  notion  of  the  nobler 
portions  of  the  work,  we  shall  cull  a  few  short  specimens 
from  various  parts.  We  shall  then  resume  our  general 
sketch  of  it.    The  first  shall  be  from  a  scene  in  a  Church- 
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ynrd,  where  Festns  and  Lucifer  are  standing  beside  a 
Grave.    Pestus  begins : — 

"  Let  years  crowd  on,  and  age  bow  down 

My  body  to  the  earth  which  gave, 
As  yon  gray,  worn  out,  crumbling  stone 

Dips  o'er  the  grave  I 
What  though  for  me  no  music  thrill. 

Nor  mirth  delight,  nor  beauty  move ; 
Though  the  heart  stiffen  and  wax  still 

And  make  no  love ; 
Still  deep  and  bright,  like  river  gold, 

Imbedded  here  thy  love  shall  lie — 
Sun-grains,  that  with  the  sands  are  rolled 
Of  memory. 
Shall  that  soul  never  burst  the  tomb 

Draped  in  long  robes  of  living  light  P 
Or  worm  like,  alway  eat  the  gloom 

And  dust  of  night  ?"— P.  192. 

In  a  dialogue  whose  scene  is  'another  and  a  better 
world/  Angela  who  has  been  long  dead  thus  speaks : — 

*'  As  when  the  eye  first  views  some  Andean  chain 
Of  shadowy  rolling  mountains,  based  on  air. 
Height  upon  height,  aspiring  to  the  last 
Even  to  Heaven,  in  sunny  snowy  sheen,  up 
Stretching  like  angels'  pinions,  nor  can  tell 
Wliich  be  the  loftiest  nor  the  loveliest ; 
Aa  when  an  amy.  wakening  with  the  sun. 
Starts  to  its  feet,  all  hope,  spear  after  spear, 
And  line  on  line  reundulating  light, 
While  night's  dull  watchfires  reek  themselves  away — 
So  feels  the  spirit,  when  it  first  receives 
The  bright  and  mountainous  mysteries  of  God, 
In  their  free  greatness,  as  by  ships  at  sea, 
Containing  Heaven,  moving  themselv^  towards  us 
Come  icebergs,  pure  and  pointed  as  the  star 
Afar  off  ghttering,  of  invisible  di^th 
Dissolving  ever  in  the  light  above." — P.  158. 

There  is  some  turgidness  in  this  no  doubt ;  it  is  clearly 
the  creation  of  a  mind  which  cannot^  or  will  not,  stay 
itself  to  brood  oyer  a  single  feeling,  nor  to  contemplate 
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fixedly  a  single  image ;  but  we  do  not  know  where  to  find, 
among  living  poeta,  such  lavishneas  of  original  imagery.  The 
simile  with  which  the  following  extract  concludes  seems  to 
us  very  beautiful.  Festus  has  been  describing  to  Helen 
his  former  life  and  his  grief  at  Angela^s  death  : — 

"  Helen.  But,  of  thy  friend  ?     I  would  hear  more  of  him. 

Perhaps  much  happiness  in  frieudship  made 

Amends  for  his  love's  sorrows. 
Festm.  Ask  me  not. 
Heleti.  But  loved  he  never  aflerP  came  there  none 

To  roll  the  stone  from  his  sepulchral  heart, 

And  sit  in  it  an  angel?"— P.  244. 

We  left  off  in  our  description  of  the  work  at  the  death 
of  Angela.  From  that  time  forward  the  work  is  a  suc- 
cession of  scenes  having  little  connection  one  with  an* 
other^  which  may  be  classed  as  follows :  Scenes  vrith  the 
ladies  whom  we  have  mentioned ;  into  one  of  which  the 
Student  of  the  orthodox  legend  is  introduced.  Secondly, 
Scenes  between  Lucifer  and  Festus.  Thirdly,  A  scene  of 
some  beauty  between  Lucifer  and  Elissa.  Fourthly^  The 
winding  up  of  the  work  by  scenes  in  Heaven ;  in  which 
all  beings,  and  Lucifer  also,  are  received  up  into  a  state 
of  perfect  felicity. 

The  scene  between  Festus  and  the  Student  merits  atten- 
tion, partly  because  of  its  intrinsic  merits  and  partly  because 
it  contains  a  description  of  the  poem  itself  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Festus.  To  critics  it  is  always  a  help  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  intentions  of  their  Author.  In  this  respect 
Mr.  Bailey  has  been  very  kind  and  very  copious.  We 
quote  the  conclusion  of  his  description  of  his  own  work:— 

"  Thus  have  I  shown  the  h'keness  of  the  book. 
And  the  most  truthful  likeness  of  a  mind 
That  yet  was  limned ;  the  mind  of  youth 
In  strengths  and  failings,  in  its  overcomings 
And  in  its  short  comings ;  the  kingly  ends, 
The  universalizing  heaii;  of  youth  ; 
The  love  of  power,  heed  not  how  had,  although 
With  surety  of  self-ruin  in  the  end. 
Everything  urged  against  it  proves  its  truth 
And  faithfulness  to  nature.     Some  cried  out 
'Twas  inconsistent :  so  'twas  meant  to  be, 
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Soch  is  the  very  stamp  of  truth  and  nature ; 

And  the  continual  loving  sight  of  its  aims 

And  the  duration  of  its  most  expressed 

And  dearest  rules  and  objects,  this  is  youth." — P.  2(>1. 

Our  Author  has  here  expressed  a  portion  of  his  concep- 
tion of  his  task,  which  he  shares  with  Goethe,  and  which 
presents   an    instructive   contrast  to   the  conception    of 
Marlow.     If  we  look  at  them  we  may  find  that  both  con- 
ceptions are  highly  characteristic  of  the  two  ages  which 
respectively  produced  them.     In  the  passage  which  we 
have  quoted  we  have  it  set  down,  that  Faustus  is  intended 
to  be  a  typical  character,  exhibiting  a  struggle  with  diffi- 
culties which  beset  all  men.     He  is  shown  to  us  as  the 
representatire  of  man  beset  with  passions  within  him  and 
temptations  without  him,  and  as  a  being  who  though  not 
exempt  from  some  venial  sins,  was  fit  for  heaven  without 
going  through  any  purgatorial  interval.      The  Faust  of 
Qoethe  too  is  a  typical  character :  he  represents  a  mind, 
which  has  gone  through  all  human  learning,  and  found  no 
rest  for  his  spirit  anywhere  in  it ;  he  has  studied  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  and  finds  that  though  they  have  given  him 
copious  catalogues  of  outside  seemings,  the  inner  mystery  of 
nature's  '  plastic  power'  remains  still  a  thing  hidden  and 
unnameable :  he  has   studied  theology  and  can   give  a 
"  definition  of  God  -/'  but  whether  what  he  has  learnt  be 
trae  or  not,  he  hardly  knows ;  after  all  it  may  be  only 
show  and  appearance :  all  that  he  is  certain  of  is,  that 
what  he  has  learned  with  his  head,  has  taken  no  hold 
upon  his  heart;  until  his  affections  have  found  a  satisfying 
truth,  he  feels  there  is  no  rest  for  him.     He  has  also,  as 
we  all  have,  cravings  for  power  and  for  pleasure,  which 
lay  him  open  to  the  temptations  of  Mephistophiles.    There 
is  much  to  be  objected  to  and  to  be  lamented  in  Faust ; 
but  no  where  else  can  we  find  so  true  a  picture  of  a  man 
without  a  belief  in  an  unspeiEtkable  Mystery  to  be  reye- 
renced  and  loved.     It  may  not  have  been  given  to  Goethe 
to  comprehend  what  this  mystery  is;    perhaps  he  dwelt 
all  his  life  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles ;  but  whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  no  one  has  painted  so  truly,  the  weariness  and 
weakness  of  one   to  whom  no  glimpe  of  the  "  Holy  of 
Holies''  has  been  vouchsafed  as  yet.     Very  different  was 
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the  couception  of  Marlow.     His  liero  is  plain  Dr.  Faustus 
of  Wittenberg^  that  particular  individual  and  no  other. 
His  character  indeed  is  sketched  in  Marlow's  best  manner. 
We  think  it  belongs  to  the  one  class  of  men  which  alone 
he  could  paint  with  extreme  skill ;  men  self-relying^  but 
passionate,  unyielding  to  common  hopes,  but  little  influ- 
enced by  common  fears,  in  whom  a  strange  settled  gloom 
at  times  is  lit  up  by  the  strange  glare  of  an  unhealthy 
mirth;  men,  we  mean,  fierce,  stem,  greedy  and  scoffing, 
like  his  Jew  of  Malta,  and  like  Eleazar  in  his  Lascirious 
Queen;  men,  in  whose  delineation,  if  we  may  trust  an 
unimpeached  tradition,  there  was  something  of  autobio- 
graphy.   We  do  not  fear  contradiction  firom  readers  of 
Marlow,  when  we  say,  that  not  merely  is  no  stress  laid  by 
him  on  the  qualities  which  '  Faustus^  has  in  common  with 
all  men ;  but  that  it  is  only  by  a  rare  masteiy  of  his  art 
that  he  has  made  the  eccentricities  of  so  wild  a  character 
seem  to  us  at  all  within  the  compass  of  human  nature. 
In  tatct  the  very  conception  of  a  typical  character  was 
alien  to  the  habit  of  mind  engendered  by  their  circum- 
stances in  the  poets  of  the  El^abethan  era.     It  is  essen- 
tially a  conception  incident  to  a  philosophical  age,  and 
not  possible  in  any  other.    It  is  only  when  the  problem 
of  life  has   been  thoughtfully  analysed,  its  temptations 
classified,  and  its  hopes  enumerated,  that  a  poem  can  arise 
purporting  to  display  the  qualities  and  to  unfold  the  for- 
tunes of  a  type  of  the  whole  human  race.     In  Elisabeth's 
time  modern  moral  philosophy  was  but  making  a  reve- 
rential prelude  on  the  lips  of  Hooker :  and  there  was  no 
trace  of  it  in  the  notions  of  the  mass  of  writers  for  the 
stage.    There  was,   however,   another  cause  stiU  more 
important.     In  Elizabeth's  time  men  were  living  among 
the  debris  of  the  feudal  system.    Much  controversy  and 
great  difficulty  still  beset  those  who  try  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  that  singular  institution.    But  upon  one  point 
there  seems  now  great  unanimity.     It  is  not  now  much 
questioned  that  the  system,  as  a  whole,  was  eminently 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  individuality  of  character ;  to 
the  development,  we  mean,  of  strong  and  singular  per- 
sonal peculiarities.      For  what  are  the  influences  which 
engender  such  peculiarities?     Solitude,  self-dependence, 
stnfe  with  other  wiUs  face  and  to  face,  and  especially  victory 
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over  them — all  these  are  to  be  found  in  great  strength 
during  the  later  middle  ages.  Where  else  is  the  isola- 
tion and  solitude  Uke  that  of  the  castle  or  the  cloister  ? 
Where  men  so  self-dependent  as  the  knight  or  the  monk  ? 
Where  so  much  strife,  not  as  now  between  disciplined 
masses  obeying  one  will,  but  of  individuals  with  every  man's 
hand  against  them,  and  they  themselves  agdnst  all  ?  To 
these  influences,  among  others  which  we  cannot  pause  to 
name,  we  attribute  the  morbid  growth  of  strange  charac- 
ters so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
Elizabeth's  time  this  rank  luxuriance  was  mellowed  and 
softened  by  age,  but  still  it  had  not  died  out.  Such  was 
the  field  of  observation  upon  character  open  to  our  old 
dramatists ;  its  extent  is  the  cause  of  the  disproportion 
between  the  number  of  them,  and  that  of  other  kinds  of 
contemporary  writers ;  its  variety  co-operating  with  their 
own  Genius  was  the  cause  of  their  excellence;  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  time  brought  to  the  drama  many 
whose  minds  were  not  naturally  inclined  to  it,  and  one  of 
these  we  think  was  Marlow.  In  our  time  all  the  causes 
which  we  have  specified  as  causing  the  deyelopment  of 
strange  characters  during  the  middle  ages  are  at  a 
minimum  of  efficacy.  We  are  now-a-days  little  alone,  and 
when  we  are  we  read  in  books  the  thoughts  of  others. 
We  are  dependent  (and  it  is  good  that  we  should  be  so)  on 
others  perpetually.  Strife  face  to  face  with  men  is  un- 
known to  all  save  a  professed  class  who  are  systematized  so 
as  to  annihilate  as  much  as  possible  individual  will  in  all 
save  the  commander.  Accordingly  in  our  days  characters 
^ve  becoming  more  and  more  uniform^  and  eccentricity 
less  and  less  common ;  the  qualities  common  to  all  men 
are  acquiring  a  greater  prominence,  those  peculiar  to  a 
few  obtaining  less  and  less  of  importance  and  regard. 
Hence  there  is  a  tendency  in  poets  of  our  days  to  repre- 
sentative characters,  standing  for  bodies  and  classes  of 
men,  and  sometimes  for  the  whole  human  race.  We 
have  shown  that  ^'  Festus''  and  the  Faust  of  Goethe  are 
striking  examples  of  this  habit  of  our  age,  and  we  have 
dwelt  on  it,  because  we  thought  ourselves  required  to  show 
why  it  was  so  characteristic  of  the  form  of  mind  now  pre- 
vailing. 
.  It  is  however  with  but  very  unequal  steps  that  Mr. 
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Bailey  has  followed  in  the  track  of  Goethe.  The  latter 
solved  with  splendid  success  the  difficult  problem  of  saving 
his  hero  from  degenerating  into  a  mere  abstraction  while 
he  was  going  through  the  trials  common  to  all  men. 
Faust  is  as  dramatic  a  character  as  Margaret,  and  the 
scenes  between  them  are  often  spoken  of  throughout 
Europe,  as  the  most  dramatic  that  hare  been  written  since 
the  death  of  Shakespeare.  In  Festus  there  is  but  little  of 
strictly  dramatic  power.  The  dialogue  itself  makes  but 
little  impression  on  us :  we  learn  what  the  character  of 
Festus  is,  mainly  from  what  he  tells  us  of  himself,  and  £rom 
professed  descriptions  of  him  in  the  mouths  of  other  ch». 
racters.  If  the  result  were  equally  vivid  we  should  not 
esteem  this  so  great  a  defect  in  a  poem,  though  it  might 
be  fatal  to  an  acting  play.  But  the  notion  which  the 
characters  in  Festus  leave  on  us  is  not  in  the  highest 
degree  vivid :  the  people  seem  to  us  like  those  whom  we 
have  met  in  our  sleep :  those  of  Goethe  seem  to  us  like 
those  whom  we  have  known  in  real  life.  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  want  of  definiteness  arises  from  the  great 
sameness  prevailing  in  the  tone  of  thought,  whether  Festua^ 
or  Lucifer,  or  any  of  the  ladies,  or  even  any  of  the  good 
angels,  be  addressing  us.  The  force  of  contrast  is  a  great 
help  in  aiding  us  to  understand  character;  and  of  this  our 
author  has  wilfully  declined  to  avail  himself.  The  scenes 
between  Festus  and  Lucifer  are  in  this  point  of  view  espe* 
cially  defective ;  they  read  like  soliloquies  going  on  in  a 
single  mind.  In  both  Lucifer  and  Festus  we  have  passions 
of  the  same  intensity,  and  self  control  in  the  same  state  of 
minimum  development ;  the  same  craving  after  mere  ex* 
citement,  and  mere  pleasures ;  the  same  turn  for  fatalistic 
philosophy,  and  the  same  partiality  for  sins  of  passion.  We 
may  not  stay  to  remark  how  finely  Goethe  has  distin- 
guished Mephistophilcs  and  Faust ;  how  different  the  man 
whose  highest  qualities  are  an  aspiration  for  being  some- 
thing better  than  he  is,  and  knowing  something  nobler  that 
he  has  yet  found  out,  is  from  the  devil  without  aspiration 
at  all.  Faust  is  given  over  to  the  dream  that  end  of  life 
is  the  satisfaction  of  all  desire;  but  Mephist(^hiles  has 
gone  up  and  down  the  universe,  and  found  that  only  the 
one  desire  after  sensual  pleasure  has  anywhere  a  satisfying 
object.     Shelley  tells  us  that  "  cold   hopes  swarm  *Uke 
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worms  within  our  living  clay/^  Mephistophiles  tells  ns  no 
other  hopes  are  reasonable.  His  words  come  home  to  us^ 
as  an  exaggerated  echo  of  the  most  unfeeling  and  unaspiring 
of  our  thoughts.  We  may  not  reverence  the  character  of 
Ooethe^  but  we  must  at  ieaat  admit  that  he  was  one  of 
those  to  whom  are  revealed  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  many 
hearts.  But  of  all  the  sins  of  Mephistophiles,  the  Lucifer 
of  ^'  Festus"  is  entirely  guiltless.  In  his  conduct  he  is 
decidedly  more  correct  than  Festus  himself,  and  the  only 
other  difference  which  we  can  discover  between  them,  is 
that  Lucifer  is  prone  to  heavy  autobiographical  anecdotes 
of  himself  in  his  capacity  of  star.  Had  a  better  contrast 
been  kept  up  between  them,  the  personality  of  Festas  might 
have  been  as  distinct  as  that  of  Faust  in  Goethe. 

It  is  obvious  that  every  work,  in  which  the  hero  is  a 
representative  of  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  human  race, 
must  have  in  some  sense  a  moral  scope :  it  must  present 
us  with  a  delineation  of  man^s  condition  on  earth,  of  his 
fitting  conduct  there,  and  of  the  effect  of  that  conduct 
upon  his  position  hereafter.  What  the  moral  aim  is,  we 
learn  most  easily  from  the  character  of  the  being  whom 
we  are  recommended  to  imitate,  and  whose  failings,  we 
are  informed,  are  pardonable.  We  may  learn  much  too 
from  the  scheme  of  religion  and  philosophy,  which  we  find 
the  model  of  human  excellence  inculcating.  Now  in  the 
case  before  us,  we  find,  after  careful  examination,  that  the 
defects  of  the  work  are  so  gross  that  the  rich  imagery  with 
which  the  poem  abounds  can  scarcely  compensate  us  for 
the  deformity  of  its  Ethical  aspect.  We  feel  bound  to  say 
of  it,  that  tiiough  pretending  to  give  instruction  in  matters 
of  conduct  common  to  all  men,  it  is  destitute  of  the  idea 
of  duty  altogether.  We  learn  from  it,  that  man  is  not,  as 
we  supposed,  struggling  with  passions,  which  he  ought  to 
put  down ;  not  placed  in  tempting  circumstances,  which  be 
ought  to  rule ;  not  engaged  in  the  eternal  war  between 
good  and  evil,  and  bound  under  the  law  of  a  sacred  disci- 
pline to  pay  obedience  to  God.  The  general  aspect  of 
Festus  is  right  in  opposition  to  this  conception  of  life ; 
different  characters  may  very  rarely  express  ideas  in  con- 
sonance with  it ;  but  such  are  minor  inconsistences,  and 
Mr.  Bailey  has  told  us  that  we  may  disregard  them.  In 
this  '  view  of  life  spiritual  and  earthly'  the  scenes  are  ^  ery 
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differently  adjusted.  The  mind  of  Festus  appean  to  alter- 
nate between  two  forms  of  speculation,  both  of  which  we 
think  false.  We  take  the  worst  of  the  two  first,  because 
the  practice  of  Festus  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  it.  That  our  readers  may  not  suspect  us  of 
unfair  dealing  we  giye  his  own  description  of  his  theory  : — 

"  If  therefore  passion  strike  the  heart 
Let  it  have  length  of  line  and  plenteous  plaj  ; 
The  safety  of  superior  principles 
Ides  in  exhaustion  of  the  lower 
However  vast  and  violent." — P.  326. 

We  cannot  believe  that  this  passage  expresses  the  settled 
opinion  of  any  thoughtful  and  instructed  man  at  this  day. 
Nevertheless  as  Mr.  Bailey  has  made  his  '  worldman/ — 
his  type,  as  we  interpret,  of  mankind, — act  and  speak  on 
this  principle,  there  must  surely  be  some  regard  for  it  lurk- 
ing in  his  own  mind.  We  do  not  mean  to  argue  against 
this  view  from  any  high  principles  of  philosophy  or  reli- 
gion; if  we  did,  >ir.  Bailey  might  speciously,  though  un- 
fairly, reply  that  he  was  not  bound  to  suit  himself  to  our 
notions  but  to  his  own— our  only  answer  is  from  bare  his- 
torical fact.  We  think  it  has  been  shown  countless  times, 
that  the  indulgence  of  the  lower  principles  to  whatever  ex- 
tent it  be  carried  does  not  strengthen  but  impair  the  higher 
motives.  Is  it  not,  for  example,  clearly  written  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Greek  tyrants  how  men  of  keen  intellect,  of 
vast  energy  of  mind,  of  acute  sensibility  to  beauty,  gave 
themselves  up  to  ordinary  sensuality  and  cruelty  in  a  degree 
seldom  possible  since  ;  but  that  no  strength  any  the  more 
invigorated  their  better  nature ;  that  on  the  contrary  they 
fell  at  last  into  yet  fouler  crimes  and  atrocities,  not  only 
against  conscience  but  against  nature?  It  used  to  seem  tire- 
some to  us  to  read  the  dry  catalogue  of  these  crimes  in 
the  crabbed  and  fragmentary  hints  of  Aristotle.  We  now 
thank  him,  for  he  has  given  us  evidence  on  a  great  scale  to 
rebut  the  theory  '^  that  the  safety  of  superior  principles 
lies  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  lower."  But  we  need  not  go 
so  far  back  for  a  refutation :  in  modem  times  also  the  ex- 
periment has  been  made  with  the  same  result.  Mr.  Bailey 
cannot  have  forgotten  the  description  of  the  death-bed  of 
Louis  the  15th  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  French  Revolution.  Surely 
in  that  splendid  historical  portrait  we  see  painted  a  man 
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who  liad  adequate  means  at  his  disposal  for  exhausting  the 
baser  springs  of  action  by  indulgence ;  how  willing  he  waa 
to  use  those  means  let  the  Parc-aux-cerfs^  and  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  testify ;  or  let  the  witness  be  that  fearful  Revo- 
lution of  which  the  vices  of  his  long  reign  were  so  powerful 
a  cause.  Yet  no  man  can  say  that  in  Louis's  case  the 
higher  principles  bad  attained  to  any  very  absolute  safety ; 
except  indeed  that  they  had  approached  as  near  to  non- 
existence aa  in  any  case  which  we  ever  heard  of.  We  will 
not  weary  our  readers  by  insisting  longer  on  a  point  so 
clear.  While  we  write,  we  are  perplexed  at  the  strangeness 
of  our  position.  We  should  as  soon  have  expected  to  be 
called  on  to  teach  Sir  J.  Herschel  the  multiplication  table 
as  to  give  to  a  writer  of  Mr.  Bailey's  reach  of  mind  instruc- 
tion in  these  first  letters  of  the  moral  alphabet. 

In  his  better  moments  however  Festus  maintains  a  better 
theory  j  in  them  he  is  neither  above  nor  below  an  old  An- 
tinomian — ^the  "Believer  in  God's  Miracle" — "  Nothing  can 
be  antagonist  to  God.''     He  says —  0 

"I  did  not  make  myself,  nor  plan  my  soul, 
I  am  no  angel  nursed  in  the  lap  of  light, 
Nor  fed  on  milk  immortal  of  the  stars, 
Nor  golden  fruit  grown  in  the  summery  suus — 
How  am  I  answerable  for  my  heart  ? 
It  is  my  master,  and  is  free  with  me 
As  fixed  with  fate  even  as  a  star  which  moves 
Yet  moveth  only  on  a  certain  course 
In  certain  mode ; — its  liberties  are  laws, 
Its  laws  tyrannic ;  I  cannot  hinder  it. 
It  cannot  hinder  God."— P.  201. 

This  theory  is  a  step  higher  than  the  one  which  we  first 
noticed.  In  the  former  the  indulgence  of  wrong  and  low 
desires  was  recommended^  as  advantageous^  and  as  the  one 
means  towards  safety  of  souL  Here  we  are  allowed  to  re- 
gret our  sins^  though  they  are  pronounced  to  be  inevitable. 
From  the  '  Proem  ^  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Bailey  is  himself  a 
disciple  of  this  theory.  We  used  to  suppose  that  Anti- 
nomianism  was  now  only  to  be  found  among  the  more 
uninstructed  class  of  orthodox  dissenters ;  we  were  not  at 
all  prepared  to  see  it  pervading  a  poem  of  great  literary 
merit.  We  did  not  enough  habitually  remember  the  great 
difficulties  to  which  this  heresy  is  a  reply :  nor  did  we  see 
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how  widely  the  grounds  of  it  were  diffused.  Moral  philo- 
sophers  are  especially  prone  to  be  severe  on  Antinomianism; 
nor  are  they  out  of  their  due  limits  in  so  doing,  for  it  dis- 
owns the  idea  of  duty,  with  which  they  are  wholly  con- 
cerned. Nevertheless  the  difficulty  meets  them  in  their 
own  science ;  it  does  not  belong  to  Christian  theology  only^ 
but  has  its  root  in  the  nature  common  to  the  men  of  all 
countries  and  all  ages.  There  is  a  class  of  characters,  who 
seem  to  do  the  work  of  duty  from  the  beginning  without 
trouble;  who  have  no  internal  storm  and  no  conflict; 
whose  higher  motives  need  not  the  aid  of  the  will  to  put 
down  the  lower ;  who  do  the  work  of  God  by  nature  and 
instinctively;  who  pass  by  temptations  as  sleep-walkers  pass 
by  precipices^  and  know  not  of  them.  Such  men  are  not  so 
much  virtuous  as  innocent ;  not  good  but  only  beautiful ; 
everything  is  done  for  them,  nothing  by  them ;  through 
life,  they  are  as  children  with  smooth  brow  and  playful  ease; 
external  storms  may  pass  over  them,  but  they  have  no  trials 
from  within.  Their  heart  and  its  affections  are  at  peace 
within  them.  Minds  which  are  approximations  to  the 
ideal  which  we  describe  are  often  to  be  met  with :  they 
are  attractive  to  writers  of  an  Autinomian  stamp,  who  do 
not  treat  the  matter  as  a  question  of  Christian  theology  : 
their  attractiveness  consists  in  their  being  free  from  the 
constraint  of  law,  and  in  their  being  good  without  effort. 
Yet  it  is  clear  that  such  beings,  though  they  may  be  better 
than  most  men,  are  not  such  as  most  can  imitate ;  to  the 
majority  of  men  a  struggle  is  appointed,  contending  im- 
pulses are  striving  for  ever  within  them,  and  it  is  mocking 
them  to  dilate  on  the  beauty  of  those  who  are  by  nature 
exempt  from  the  conflict.  Nor  are  these  minds,  to  whom 
the  virtues  which  others  strive  for  are  made  easy,  exempt 
from  their  peculiar  trials.  It  is  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the 
biography  of  Shelley,  how  a  mind  gifted  with  this  instinc- 
tive purity,  seemingly  with  far  fewer  struggles  than  are  ap- 
pointed to  the  great  majority  of  men,  may  fall  into  error 
from  which  they  are  delivered,  and  succumb  to  tempta- 
tions which  they  surmount. 

It  is  clearly  visible  in  Shelley^s  case,  that  such  minds  are 
prone  to  fanaticism,  because  they  are  unpractised  in  self- 
command  and  self-examination;  that  they  are  prone  to 
making  for  themselves  factitious  duties  and  to  despising 
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real  ones,  because  they  are  but  little  driven  to  commune 
inwardly  with  their  consciences ;  that  they  are  prone  to 
pass  their  days  too  much  in  the  outward  world,  and  to 
forget  the  things  of  the  spirit ;  because  to  them  difficult 
duties  come  more  rarely,  and  these  are  they  which  drive 
most  men  to  leave  the  things  of  time  and  sense ;  they  are 
prone  to  irreligion ;  for,  having  so  much  of  Gtod^s  help,  they 
'  are  tempted  to  forget  them, '  to  think  they  have  much  goods 
laid  up  for  many  years,'  to  dream  that  His  gifts  are  inalien- 
able possession  and  the  work  of  their  own  hands.     In  an 
age  of  religious  doubt,  they  are  little  able  to  find  the  truth, 
they  are  brought  but  little  into  contact  with  the  deep  affec- 
tions which  feel  after  it.     These  are  great  and  terrible  set- 
offs to  the  blessing,  great  as  it  seems  at  first,  of  being  mo- 
raUv  pure,  in  ordmary  ways  instinctively  and  from  the  be- 
ginning.    Nevertheless  we  concede  to  the  Antinomian, 
that  such  characters  are  in  many  cases,  though  not  in  all, 
tempted  less  than  others.     But  after  this  admission  comes 
the  question,  '  Are  the  Antinomian  philosophers  right  in 
saying,  that  the  less  tempted  men  are  the  better?'     Is  it 
true  that  these  beings,  without  trial  and  without  struggle, 
who  are  in  peace   and   ease   all  their  life  long,  are  the 
highest  sort  of  characters  ?     Not  so,  we  think — assuredly 
such  are  not  the  men  to  whom  the  world  owes  most :  who 
can  show  us  one  such  tha^^ne  much  for  the  human  race  7 
Such  characters  are  beautiful  in  truth,  but  they  are  frail. 
The  faces  mental  and  bodily  of  the  real  Saints  of  God,  and 
the  real  benefactors  of  earth,  are  scarred  with  toil  and 
trouble ;   their  forms  are  bowed  down  by  internal  strife ; 
they  may  sometimes  be  bare  of  gentle  beauty ;  but  they 
have  a  stem  grandeur  which  is  more  than  equivalent  for  it. 
The  highest  characters   are  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and 
scathed  with  the  fire  of  temptation  :  they  are  '*  high,  sad, 
and  working.''     To  us  at  least  force  of  will  seems  as  neces- 
sary to  the  conception  of  a  sublime  character  as  either  force 
or  mass  to  that  of  physical  grandeur.     The  force  may  not 
be  perpetually  in  use,  but  it  must  be  ready  for  instant  ac- 
tion.   But  we  shall  be  asked  "  Against  what  is  the  force  of 
will  to  be  exerted  ?     Surely  it  is  not  necessary  that  men 
should  be  always  quelling  wrong  desires ;  at  last  a  time  will 
come  when  wisdom  shall  have  her  perfect  work  and  virtue 
be  the  desire  of  our  hearts."      Most  true :  but  there  is 
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work  for  the  will,  as  we  tbink,  notwithstanding.  We 
cannot  hold,  that  our  highest  faculty  is  merely  given  us  to 
cure  an  incidental  and  temporary  defect  in  our  nRture,  and 
is  to  lie  dormant  when  that  is  effaced.  The  will  has  not 
only  to  choose  between  opposing  impulses  to  action^  and 
form  a  resolution  out  of  them ;  it  has  also  to  carry  out  that 
resolution  in  action,  to  compel  their  faculties  to  do  tbeir 
work^  to  keep  attention  at  its  fitting  strain,  to  prevent  the 
nerves  of  the  soul  from  drinking  their  fill  of  the  opiate  of 
langonr.  All  the  powers  of  the  understanding  require 
especially  the  control  of  volition.  In  spite  of  Dr.  Brown's 
doctrine  of  attention  we  esteem  it  a  certain  fact  of  consci- 
ousness that  the  mere  desires,  and  affections  will  not  alone 
keep  the  thought  still  and  firm  in  the  contemplation  of  an 
intellectual  difficulty.  We  wish  and  wish  perpetually  to  at- 
tend^ and  yet  we  do  not.  It  requires  the  sharp  blows  oi 
volition  to  give  the  intellect  sharpness  of  point  enough  to 
transfix  through  and  through  the  right  idea,  and  toughness 
of  consistence  enough  to  hold  it  fietst  for  ever.  Nor  without 
the  will  can  the  self-scrutinizing  power  show  to  men  those 
startling  self-portraitures^  where  the  mind  is  at  once  sub* 
ject,  artist  and  material ;  by  nature  we  shrink  firom  con- 
templating ourselves,  as  savages  who  are  puncturing  a  like* 
ness  of  themselves  on  their  own  flesh.  How  the  body  needs 
to  be  controlled  by  the  will,  and  will  admit  no  other  ruler, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  say ;  for  all  men  know  how  ineffectual 
physically  is  a  wish  without  an  effort.  Other  instances 
might  perhaps  be  given,  but  these  seem  enough  to  show 
that  force  of  will  is  requisite  in  all  kinds  of  moral  develop- 
ment and  not  least  in  the  highest  where  the  tasks  are 
hardest ;  and  to  make  it  plain  how  characters  deficient  in 
it  will  fail  and  fall. 

But  some  will  still  say  these  beautiful  minds,  whom  yon 
speak  of,  may  have  this  force  of  will ;  because  they  have 
no  wrong  desires,  they  need  not  be  weak  in  cariying  out 
their  good  affections ;  nay,  they  will  be  still  more  hkely  to 
have  it,  because  they  have  to  spend  no  strength  in  putting 
down  crixninal  desires*  We  answer  that  assuredly  such 
characters  may  be  as  vigorous  of  wUl,  and  also  as  firm  as 
any ;  but  they  are  less  likely  to  be  so.  The  will  is  not 
only,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  a  bridle  on  the  desires,  it  is 
also  a  goad  on  the  faculties :  it  is  like  the  fictitious  "  strings '' 
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of  dynamics,  and  can  pnsh  as  well  as  pull.  Besides  the 
danger  of  not  attending  to  this  consideration,  we  are  in 
danger  of  assuming,  that  in  the  will,  as  in  the  physical 
forces  familiar  to  our  senses,  the  same  intensity  of  force 
produces  the  same  extent  of  effect.  But  with  use,  the 
same  effort  of  will  brings  larger  and  larger  dominion  over 
the  soul :  those  who  have  once  striven  with  a  temptation 
are  more  able  to  meet  it  a  second  time :  and  therefore 
those  who  have  put  forth  their  will  but  weakly,  even  be- 
cause of  their  happy  nature  not  requiring  it,  will  be  fear* 
fully  tried  when  its  utmost  force  must  of  necessity  be  put 
forth.  Again,  voluntary  power,  when  it  has  been  once  put 
forth,  can  be  again  exerted  with  less  effort,  not  only  against 
that  particular  difficulty  that  was  its  opponent  before,  but 
against  all  others  also ;  a  man  who  has  striven  well  against 
one  temptation  is  a  better  match  for  others  when  they 
meet  him.^  Hence  those  who  have  striven  and  put  down 
strong  passions  are  more  vigorous  of  wiU  in  conquering  all 
external  obstacles,  and  in  bringing  their  powers  and  facul- 
ties  to  bear  upon  them ;  hence,  too,  minds  who  have  never 
known  the  storm  of  contending  desires  are  likely  to  be 
deficient  when  a  strain  of  will  is  needed ;  they  have  had  no 
practice  in  it;  like  gentle  and  beautiful  animals,  they 
shrink  from  rough  work  :  it  is  more  effort  to  them  than  to 
those  of  hardier  and  coarser  make  who  toil  along  the  dusty 
road  of  life  with  effort  never  ceasing. 

Most  have  heard  of  the  old  Greek  conception  of  an  en- 
vious deity  begrud^ng  men  a  happiness  too  unmixed. 
There  was  a  superstition  in  the  belief;  but  a  Christian 
truth  was  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Sometimes  to  teach 
our  forgetful  worldliness  to  remember  him,  God  takes  His 
best  gifts  for  a  time  away,  and  shows  us  how  bare  we  are 


*  If  our  limits  had  permitted,  we  could  have  wished  to  have  illustrated 
this  law  of  the  mind  at  some  length.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
volition  hy  the  '  law  of  association'  is  very  defective  in  many  respects,  but  in 
none  perhaps  more  remarkably  than  its  contradicting  this  fact,  which  we  es- 
teem certain.  If  the  Hartleian  doctrine  were  true,  the  will  would  only  gain 
by  a  single  action  additional  power  over  the  particular  temptation  (ben  strug- 
gled against,  and  not  over  all.  The  question  is,  whether  the  will  be  like  a 
limb,  which  gains  force  against  all  obstacles  by  exertion  against  one :  or  like 
a  stream  which  renders  smooth  for  itself  a  single  channel  but  has  no  effect 
beyond  it  The  appeal  is  to  those  who  will  practise  self-examination  atten- 
tively. 
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without  them.  So  of  this  greatest  of  gifts,  of  this  facility 
in  the  performance  of  duty ;  it  sometimes  fails  those  who 
have  it  in  general,  exactly  when  they  count  upon  it  most. 
Then  is  the  great  trial ;  and  double  effort  is  needful  for 
those  who  will  not  be  cast  dqwn.  The  reaUy  sublimest 
characters  who  have  known  the  trial  and  struggle  from  the 
beginning,  and  have  advanced  into  peace  at  last,  will  not 
fall  when  that  peace  is  disturbed  for  a  moment ;  the  kardy 
habits  of  their  eaiiier  years  have  braced  their  energies  for 
the  strife;  but  it  is  a  terrible  hour  to  those  whom  the  An- 
tinomian  so  extols,  who  have  been  brought  up  always  in 
the  dangerous  luxury  of  repose.  We  have  argued  this 
question  as  one  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  such  in  truth  is 
the  sphere  of  its  difficulty.  No  Christian  can  maintain 
that  effort  is  inconsistent  with  the  greatest  holiness  if  he 
*  but  call  to  mind  the  temptation  in  die  wilderness,  and  the 
agony  of  Oethsemane.  It  is  no  wonder,  however,  that 
Mr.  Bailey  rejects  force  of  will  from  his  conception  of  a 
perfect  character,  for  he  denies  the  freedom  of  the  will  al- 
together both  for  men  and  Gk)d.  We  cannot  pause  to  show 
that  the  ordinary  arguments  of  the  Necessarian  apply  to 
Ood  as  much  as  to  man*  We  may  not  stay  to  urge  the 
intellectual  arguments  for  free  will.  We  are  obliged  to  re* 
msrk,  however,  that  the  omission  in  Festus  of  the  notions 
of  responsibility,  the  silence  on  remorse,  and  the  feeble 
stress  laid  on  penitence,  seem  to  us  very  consistent  in  our 
author  as  a  Necessarian,  and  his  creed  is  the  best  excuse 
for  him,  such  as  it  is.  It  is  childishly  inconsistent  to  talk 
of  responsibility  or  of  a  law  of  obligation  when  only  a 
single  course  of  action  is  possible,  and  no  choice  is  open. 
We  cannot  feel  remorse  for  what  we  could  not  help.  We 
cannot  repent  of  having  done  that  which  we  believe  we 
were  constrained  '  by  our  motives'  to  do.  We  do  not  deny 
that  the  doctrine  of  free  will  has  its  difficulties ;  but  we 
deny  altogether  that  it  has  any  comparable  to  these  im- 
moral consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  Necessity.  If  men 
do  not  believe  in  their  own  consciences,  and  the  deepest 
affections  of  their  hearts,  in  what  will  they  believe?  To 
us  these  are  the  very  axioms  of  all  proof;  the  only  incon- 
trovertible principles  of  our  nature.  By  his  consistency, 
Mr.  Bailey  has  taken  one  argument  out  of  our  mouths. 
To  an  ordinary  Necessarian,  who  admits  that  God  is  a  free 
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being,  the  Freewfllist  has  an  argument  that  man  is  made 
in  his  image,  which  unless  he  were  free  he  would  not  be. 
Bat  to  a  writer  who  denies  that  God  is  a  first  cause,  this 
ailment  is  unavailing.  Nevertheless,  the  consistency  of 
his  reasoning  has  only  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  a  ter- 
rible superstition,  if  indeed  he  have  not  fallen  into  it. 
However  it  may  be  glossed  over  with  Christian  phraseology, 
this  is  but  the  old  Pagan  doctrine  of  a  fate  come  back  to 
be  believed  in  again.  The  only  reason  why  we  cling  to  a 
Will  at  the  back  of  Nature  is,  that  He  is  free  and  holy  : 
once  take  from  him  these  attributes,  and  we  are  bid  to  fall 
down  before  a  being  as  dull  and  cheerless  and  as  matter- 
ridden  as  any  Idol  of  old  Egypt. 

We  can  now  take  up  the  hints  thrown  out  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article.  Our  readers  will  understand  how  it 
is  that  one  who  rejects  the  power  of  voluntary  choice,  and 
who  virtually  ignores  the  holy  law  under  which  all  men 
live,  should  entirely  put  out  of  sight  the  retribution  which 
impends  over  all  men  if  they  ever  exert  that  power  of  choice 
so  as  to  break  that  law.  An  Antinomian  and  a  Necessa- 
rian cannot  of  course  see  any  iustice  in  a  punishment  of 
Guilt.  Accordingly  the  poem  before  us  falls  far  behind  not 
only  the  old  legend  of  Faustus,  but  also  the  Greek  mjrths 
with  which  we  just  now  compared  them ;  it  is  even  behind 
the  conception  of  Gt)ethe,  for  Festus  is  self-satisfied,  which 
Faust  never  is.  It  is  not  at  all  with  the  doctrine  of  Uni- 
versal Restoration  that  we  are  at  present  at  issue.  The 
amount  of  pain  inflicted  by  Providence  is  beside  our  pre- 
sent topic;  we  are  only  concerned  with  his  intention  in 
inflicting  any — ^we  are  not  now  called  on  to  establish  or  to 
confute  the  axiom  of  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishments ;  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  sell  his  whole 
soul  to  Satan ;  to  become  so  utterly  evil  that  no  germ  of 
good  affection  is  left  living,  and  no  right  principle  of  action 
has  any  sway  remaining.  If  this  be  a  possibility,  we  see 
no  room  for  evading  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  Hell ;  a 
man  who  has  given  up  all  his  soul  to  evil  seems  to  us  to 
deserve  all  the  pain  that  is  possible  to  that  soul  for  all  time. 
Of  course,  however,  we  do  not  believe  that  lesser  degrees  of 
guilt  will  be  punished  equally  with  this  the  gteatest  of  all ; 
and  it  would  be  blasphemy  to  doubt  that  the  proportions  of 
justice  will  be  accurately  adjusted.    In  nature  and  in  Holy 
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yrtit  we  feel  no  doobt  that  we  read  tnilj  that  mercy  and 
oompamon  have. their  pkce ;  and  so  long  as  a  possibility 
of  Redemption  is  left,  so  long  as  there  is  left  in  a  man  a 
good  hope,  or  a  sacred  sorrow,  or  any  tenderness  of  con* 
science,  or  any  possibility  of  reverential  prayer,  that  these 
germs  of  Christian  faith  and  hope  will  not  be  left  to  die. 
Bnt  we  do  not  here  dare  to  treat  in  detail  the  great  questions 
of  a  fhtnre  life ;  they  are  too  deep  for  ns.  Scripture  leaves 
ns  with  an  outline  enough  for  chastened  hope  and  humbled 
faith,  but  not  enough  for  an  importunate  curiosity.  Some-* 
thing  we  might  leiurn  from  our  primitive  notion  of  justice^ 
but  it  is  hard  to  read  the  mystic  hieroglyphic  of  nature. 
Thus  much,  however,  we  know  dearly,  and  it  is  all  whidi  it 
is  necessary  to  dwell  upon  now.  There  ia  a  retribution  for 
guilt  as  such ;  the  justice  of  God  must  be  satisfied :  and 
what  is  justice  but  the  doing  to  every  one  according  to  hia 
works  T  Everywhere  throughout  history  we  see  that  the 
natural  sentiments  of  men  bear  witness  to  this  awful  truth  ; 
the  Roman  cared  not  to  speak  it,  but  he  tried  to  make  an 
earthly  version  of  it,  which  he  thought  accurate,  the  law  of 
the  earth  :  the  Greek  spoke  it  out  in  his  clear  sad  melody: 
the  Qoth  muttered  it  wildly  in  his  Pagan  dreams :  frcwa 
the  dark  middle  ages  it  is  borne  to  us  perpetually,  like  the 
stem  wailing  of  some  sad  night  wind;  the  sweet  earnest 
tones  of  Chnstian  teaching  have  warned  us  of  it  well  nigh 
2,000  years  with  supernatural  authority  and  human  love. 
We  may  learn  the  same  lesson  from  our  own  hearts  and 
consciences. 

"  The  voice  of  Deity,  on  height  and  plain 
Whispering  those  truths  in  stillness,  which  the  Word 
To  the  four  quarters  of  the  winds  proclaims.*' 

We  may  not  reject  teaching  so  multiphed  and  so  autho* 
ritative,  though  it  bring  to  us  all  sorrow  and  fear ;  perhaps 
if  we  give  heed  to  it,  we  may  leam  something  also  of 
Christian  peace. 

Before  we  close  we  nrast  reply  to  one  objection  which 
we  foresee.  ''  Suppose  that  all  which  you  say  about  the 
law  of  Retribution  is  true,  admitting  that  pain  is  perform- 
ing a  PunitiT^  Ainction  in  the  Universe,  and  that  in  Festns 
there  is  no  fulfilment  of  this  retribution,  how  does  that  in- 
jure it  as  a  poem  ?    The  Philosophy  is  defective,  you  say. 
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and  not  sddom  enroneous;  yet  aurelj,  a  eomplete  system 
of  Philosopliy  is  not  required  of  a  poet^  ajFull  explanation 
of  all  the  fiicts  of  the  Uniyerse  is  not  required  in  a  poem. 
You  complain  that  the  law  of  retribution  is  not  dwelt  upon 
in  Festns,  you  might  as  well  complain  of  its  not  helping 
you  to  conceive  more  yiyidly  the  law  of  Gravitation/' 
Such  an  argnmant  goes  rather  deep  into  the  nature  of 
poetry ;  and  if  certain  popular  notions  of  it  were  sounds 
the  conclusiveness  oi  the  objection  would  be  irrefragable. 
If^  as  some  of  note  have  held^  poetry  were  "  versified  lan- 
guage designed  to  give  w^  pleasure/^  surely  we  could  not 
say  that  the  omission  of  any  truth  affected  the  goodness 
of  the  metre:  nor  are  we  prepared  to  assert  that  the 
fitting  mention  of  a  truth  so  awful  might  not  have  pained^ 
though  it  ought  to  have  improved,  us :  if,  as  Shelley  held. 
Poetry  were  the  expression  of  the  Imagination,  the  poet 
might  choose  what  facts  he  would  to  exercise  that  faculty 
upoD^  and  the  imaginativeness  of  the  result  would  be  all 
that  we  could  claim  from  him :  if,  as  others  hold.  Poetry 
were  the  delineation  of  the  beautiful,  how  could  it  be  said 
that  the  beauty  of  the  fiction  was  impaired  by  its  not 
dwelling  on  an  appalling  reality:  why,  too,  should  this 
awful  fact  be  chosen  more  than  others ;  why  is  it  so  great 
a  fault  in  a  poem  not  to  name  the  punishment  of  sin^  and 
yet  no  fault  at  all  to  leave  unnoticed  the  hurricane,  the 
plague  and  the  earthquake?  We  think,  however,  that 
the  weakness  of  these  theories  of  poetry  is  shown  in  their 
answers  on  this  topic :  our  reasons  for  requiring  the  intro- 
duction of  the  law  of  retribution  are  in  fact  our  reasons 
for  the  rejection  of  these  theories.  For  Poetry  is  surely 
something  more  than  versified  language  designed  to  give 
us  pleasure ;  if  it  were  only  this,  the  highest  poem  would 
be  that  which  was  best  adapted  to  give  us  the  maximum  of 
unmixed  pleasure :  and  on  this  account  Comedy  would 
be  higher  than  Tragedy.  Surely,  too,  we  require  some- 
thing elevating,  noble  and  austere  in  a  true  work  of  art. 
The  (Edipns  at  Colonos,  the  Prometheus,  Faust,  or  King 
Lear,  give  us  as  much  pain  almost  as  pleasure :  we  read 
them  not  to  gratify  Epicurean  ease,  out  to  bring  our 
thoughts  to  a  higher  level  than  before,  to  attune  our 
affections  bett^;  ''to  purify  the  nund  by  pity  and  by 
fear/^ 
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Lyrical  poems  also  are  not  good  because  they  give  us  plea- 
sure^ though  they  incidentally  give  us  pleasure  because  they 
are  good ;   they  are  good  only  whea  they  are  the  fitting 
expression  of  emotions  which  were  pent  up  within  us^  and 
which  we  longed  to  speak^  but  could  not.     For  the  same 
reason  the  expression  of  the  imagination  is  an  inadequate 
notion  of  poetry.    We  only  have  poetry  when  the  imagina- 
tion utters  melodiously  the  thrilling  dictates  of  the  inward 
soul^  or  delineates  in  its  ^  painted  words/  some  object  in 
nature  that  is  beautiful,  subhme  or  grand,  or  else  some 
oharacter  of  loftier  aspect  than  we  find  within  us,  than  any 
we  see  around  us.     Unless  Imagination  be  confined  arbi- 
trarily to  a  restricted  meaning,  the  Mechanique  Celeste 
and  the  Principia  are  products  of  this  discursive  power^ 
whose  office  it  is  to  detect  resemblances ;   nor  are  they 
destitute  of  that  higher  faculty,  which  gives  unity  to  va- 
riety, as  much  in  reducing  many  truths  to  depend  on  one, 
as  in  exhibiting  one  character  in  various  relations.    We 
cannot  find,  in  spite  of  Shelley  and  other  authorities,  any 
intellectual  difi^erence  between  the  poet  and  the  philoso- 
pher :  the  real  difference  between  them  is  in  the  diversity 
of  aim :   the  latter  is  concerned  only  with  proving  fact  to 
the  head,  the  former  has  to  deal  with  the  affections  of  the 
heart.     The   apparent  plausibility  of  this   theory  which 
places  the  essence  of  poetry  in  its  Imaginativeness,  arises 
firom  the  number  of  what  are  called  '  poems  of  the  Fancy :' 
in  them  all  feeling  is  hidden  almost  in  a  mass  of  metaphor 
or  simile :  but  generally  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  some 
emotion  at  bottom,  however,  or  *  Fancy's  fairy  frost  work  * 
would  seem  too  cold  to  please.     Sometimes,  however,  they 
are  merely  meant  to  gratify  the  passion  for  beauty,  where 
fine  imagery  must  obviously  be  a  predominating  element. 
A  httle  attention  and  a  few  instances,  if  we  had  room  for 
them,  would  show  that  'poems  of  the  Fancy'   are  iu 
reality  poems  in  which  the  mode  of  expression  is  the 
element  that  most  draws  our  notice ;  but  that  it  can  in 
reality  only  be  produced  in  a  Umited  class  of  subjects.     If 
all  poetry  were  of  this  sort,  however,  we  should  not  esteem 
it  any  thing  but  an  elegant  amusement,  and  considering 
the  time  it  occupies,  we  should  doubt  of  its  wisdom.    But 
we  think  it  dear  that  there  is  a  higher  description  of 
poetry  in  which  the  main  attractiveness  lies  not  only  in 
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tlie  manner  of  expression,  but  in  the  feeling  expressed ; 
not  only  in  the  manner  of  a  description,  but  in  the  object 
described.  But  if  this  be  so,  if  Poetry  be,  as  we  think  a 
lengthened  discussion  might  prove  it  to  be,  ''  the  expression 
of  the  affections,  and  the  delineation  of  their  objects  by 
means  of  the  imagination,''  the  omission  in  a  poem  to 
satisfy  one  great  and  predominant  sentiment  in  human 
nature  becomes  a  serious  defect.  Facts,  theories,  and  phi- 
losophies we  should  not  care  to  find,  and  we  might  blame 
them  if  they  took  up  too  much  space ;  but  to  be  left  with- 
out the  utterance  of  a  deep  affection,  when  it  was  aroused 
within  us,  to  find  that  in  situations  where  its  behests  were 
entitled  to  rule,  it  was  passed  by  without  a  sign  of  homage 
or  even  of  recognition,  is  a  blemish  fatal  to  a  work  which 
looks  to  a  high  place  in  the  poetic  hierarchy.  Not  even, 
though  its  austere  and  truthful  grandeur  impaired  the 
beauty  of  the  work,  should  we  consent  to  dispense  with  it 
in  condescension  to  a  theory  which  we  have  mentioned.  If 
we  look  at  those  great  dramas  which  have  stood  the  criti- 
cism of  some  70  generations,  do  we  not  find  that  the 
loftiest  and  best  are  those  of  which  the  most  conspicuous 
features  are  most  beautiful?  Is  Medea  the  most  mildly 
beautiful  of  women  ?  Is  the  Titan  on  the  rock  of  Cauca- 
sus the  most  softly  elegant  of  poetic  creations  ?  Who  can 
find  much  that  is  surpassingly  lovely  in — 

*^  The  vagrant  king 
Of  haughty  purposed  mind, 
Whom  payer  nor  praise  could  bend, 
Wronged  at  the  cost  of  him  who  did  the  wrong. 
Honoured  iu  the  end  P" 

Nor  in  modem  times  is  the  human  heart  grown  so  old  and 
cold,  that,  like  the  king  of  Israel  once,  the  touch  of  beauty 
only  has  power  to  keep  it  warm,  nor  is  it  so  feeble  that  it 
will  not  bear  the  rough  utterances  of  stem  feeling.  Where, 
since  Shakespeare,  is  any  single  speech  finer  than  that 
almost  awful  passage  in  which  Beatrice  Cenci  expresses  her 
dread,  that  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Universe  may  be  the 
spirit  of  her  father?  Where,  in  descriptive  poetry,  is 
there  any  thing  finer  than  the  meeting  of  Leon  and  the 
fiunished  woman,  in  the  longest  fragment  bequeathed  to 
U8  by  the  same  rapt  mind?    We  are  not  in  general  disci- 
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pies  of  Shakespeare :  we  do  not  think  that  the  end  of  play- 
ing '^  both  at  the  first  and  now^  was  and  is,  to  hold  as  'twere 
the  mirror  up  to  nature  :'*  we  believe  that  his  own  greatest 
works  were  produced  in  opposition  to  this  his  theory^  and 
that  it  was  perpetually  pulling  down  his  contemporary 
dramatists,  and  sometimes  himself,  to  a  very  low  leveL 
In  our  opinion,  great  works  of  art  will  only  be  produced  in 
the  spirit  of  the  old  painters  of  Italy,  by  endeavouring  to 
rise  above  the  region  of  what  is,  into  the  region  of  what 
ought  to  be ;  by  striving  to  exhibit  a  more  than  human 
sublimity^  and  a  loveliness  surpassing  any  which  is  subject 
to  death.  Yet  here  we  are  content  to  argue  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  Shakespeare's  doctrine.  In  the  scheme  of 
Providence  which  we  call  nature,  this  law  of  retribution 
has  a  part :  perhaps  it  is  the  central  idea  in  the  human 
portion  of  that  scheme.  In  Festus  there  is  an  attempt  to 
delineate  the  'world  plan,'  and,  nevertheless,  this  awful 
fact  is  left  unnoticed.  Stronger,  as  we  have  hinted,  is  the 
condemnation  on  any  higher  and  truer  theory  of  art. 

We  much  lament  that  Mr.  Bailey  has  neglected  the 
highest  capabilities  of  the  old  legend :  we  grieve  still  more 
that  the  deeper  mind  of  Goethe  did  not  perceive  them  :  it 
was  by  seizing  upon  them  that  Marlow  gave  to  his  work 
its  characteristic  excellence  :  throughout  the  whole  of  it 
the  shadow  of  the  impending  judgment  casts  a  diifused 
gloom  whose  solemn  grandeur  reminds  us  of  the  Agamem- 
non of  ^schylus.  But  it  is  on  deeper  grounds  than  any 
which  lie  within  the  domain  of  art,  that  we  regret  the 
omission  in  Festus  and  in  Faust  of  all  mention  of  the  law 
of  retribution.  We  fear  that  we  have  here  yet  another 
sign  that  this  truth  is  not  so  much  in  men's  hearts  now  as 
it  was  300  years  ago.  Philosophers  have  been  trying  to 
give  us  substitutes  for  it,  but  they  have  failed :  they  have 
only  unsettled  men's  minds,  and  a  time  will  come  when 
the  consentaneous  testimony  of  Revelation  and  the  human 
heart  will  regain  their  due  ascendancy.  In  the  meantime, 
tlie  want  of  a  deep  faith  in  this  greatest  of  truths  is  a 
hinderance  upon  the  deliberations  of  lawgivers,  and  is  sap- 
ping the  ancient  reverence  for  our  tribunals.  Until  it  is 
more  working  in  men's  minds  than  it  is  now,  that  it  is  the 
office  of  human  law  to  punish  sin  here,  as  it  is  the  will  of 
God  to  punish  it  hereafter;  until  men  feel  more  deeply  that. 
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though  law  may  owe  its  util^j  to  others  principles^  it 
owes  its  sanctity  to  this  alone — we  shall  have  endless  con- 
troversy about  the  proper  object  and  end  of  punishment : 
— ^we  shall  have  kindly  men  maintaining  that  the  refor- 
mation of  the  criminal  is  the  only  object  of  all  punish- 
ment^ and  cursing  us  with  schemes  like  that  of  Norfolk 
Island.  We  may  answer  to  these  men  that  it  is  for  the 
good  of  society  that  there  are  penal  enactments^  and  dilate 
on  the  "  greatest  happiness  principle^'  without  end.  These 
may  be  very  good  answers  to  the  head^  but  they  are  no 
answers  to  the  heart.  Sympathetic  men  will  look  at  the 
certain  suffering  which  they  see^  and  not  at  the  possible 
but  invisible  happiness  which  may  be  conferred.  Com- 
passion will  rule  in  their  hearts  while  the  criminal  excites 
no  other  sentiment  there.  So  long  as  men  believe  that  the 
reformation  of  the  guilty  is  the  only  object  of  God's 
punishments^  they  wiU  assuredly  strive  to  imitate  him. 
Only  if  we  can  bring  it  home  to  the  hearts  of  men  "  that 
the  wrath  of  God  has  been  revealed  from  heaven  upon  all 
unrighteousness  and  ungodliness  of  men  f'  that  he  has 
ordained  its  punishment ;  that  human  legislation  is  but  a 
feeble  and  coarse  endeavour  to  make  his  will  in  this  respect 
be  done  now  as  it  will  be  done  hereafter, — then,  and  not 
until  then,  shall  we  induce  an  enlightened  and  sympa- 
thizing people  to  bear  without  repining  the  wholesome 
severity  of  just  laws.  We  shudder  now  at  the  barbarous 
severity  of  our  old  code,  and  we  are  proud  of  the  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  gentleness  of  spirit  which  has  effaced 
it.  But  let  us  see  that  we  do  not  reject  the  sentiment 
of  justice  which,  though  mixed  with  many  baser  prin- 
ciples, was  yet  at  that  bottom  of  our  ancestors'  hearts 
when  they  framed  that  code.  That  sentiment  is  one 
of  the  deepest  intuitions  of  our  conscience;  and  the  con- 
science, as  Milton  said,  is  but  "  the  secretary  of  God.''— 
In  the  notions  of  our  ancestors,  the  sacred  desire  for  a 
righteous  judgment  upon  the  criminal  may  have  been  turned 
by  human  imperfection  into  a  savage  hatred  towards  him. 
But  one  extreme  is  no  better  than  another ;  and  do  we  not 
live  among  thousands  who  are  ready  only  with  their  tears, 
when  stripes  also  are  needful? 


(   ^^   ) 
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Geschichte  der  Denk-und-Glaubensfireikeit  tm  ersten  Jahrhm* 
dert  der  Kaiserherrsche^t  und  dea  Ckristentfrnnu.  Vcm 
Dr.  W.  Adolf  Schmidt,  auMerordentlichem  Profetsor  der 
Geschichte  an  der  Universitat  zu  Berlin.  1847.  (History 
of  the  Freedom  of  Thought  and  Faith  in  the  First  Century 
of  the  Empire  and  of  Christianity.  By  Dr.  W.  Adolf 
Schmidt^  Extraordinary  Professor  of  History  in  the  Uni* 
▼ersity  at  Berlin.  1847.) 

This  bookj  we  understand^  is  creating  a  considerable  sen- 
sation in  Germany.  If  this  be  the  caae^  it  must  be  ac* 
counted  for  by  something  more  than  appears  on  the  face 
of  it.  It  is  a  work  apparently  addressed  by  title  and  ma- 
terial to  the  learned^  though  written  in  such  a  style^  and 
dealing  with  such  facts  of  history  and  of  manners^  as  to 
make  it  exceedingly  interesting  to  every  intelligent  reader. 
Still  there  is  little  to  distinguish  it  from  a  number  of  books, 
continually  issuing  from  the  German  press^  which^  by  the 
quantity  of  original  and  curious  matter  collected  together, 
throw  light  upon  important  periods  of  human  history. 
Thus  regarded^  the  scholar  would  look  upon  it  as  a  veiy 
agreeable  piece  of  readings  and  the  general  reader  acknow- 
ledge that  it  filled  up  a  nearly  vacant  comer  of  his  mind 
with  a  most  striking  picture  of  human  life^  and  abounded 
in  informationj  to  him  at  once  new,  valuable  and  interest- 
ing. But  this  is  not  the  whole  character  of  the  book.  The 
plays  of  Alfieri,  dealing  with  the  threadbare  topics  of  ancient 
Roman  history,  which  had  been  declaimed  upon  by  the 
boys  of  every  school  for  centuries,  possessed  a  great  fas- 
cination to  his  contemporaries,  because  under  the  garb  of 
ancient,  they  taught  modern  politics,  and  seemed  to  awaken 
a  third  generation  of  Brutuses  by  re-calling  the  deeds  of 
the  former  two.  Thus  is  it  with  Dr.  Schmidt's  w(»rk.  In 
Freedom  ofthovght  and  faith  in  the  first  century  of  the  em^ 
pire  and  of  Christianity,  we  have  freedom  of  thought  and 
faith  in  the  German  State  and  in  the  nineteenth  ccntuiyof 
the  Church,  considered ;  and  there  is  a  running  commentary 
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continually  forcing  itself  upon  the  reader^s  mind^  which 
must  have  been  still  more  present  to  the  author's.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  work  is  a  series  of  modern  portraits 
in  ancient  robes^  and  that  any  one  familiar  with  German  life 
would  be  able  to  say  who  among  living  men^  and  what 
among  modem  events^  sat  in  each  case  to  the  author.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  be  expounding  ciceroni  to  this  gallery, 
but  we  may  at  least  open  its  doors,  and  escort  our  readers 
through  the  several  apartments,  assuring  them  that  if  they 
were  only  to  see  ancient  forms  under  the  ancient  dresses, 
the  occupation  will  not  be  to  them  without  its  interest  and 
reward.  In  one  caution  we  must  allow  ourselves.  The 
author  seems  to  be  under  a  constant  retainer  to  shape  the 
antique  physiognomy  into  as  near  a  resemblance  as  pos- 
sible to  the  modern,  and  thus,  even  if  he  be  correct  in  his 
outlines,  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  question,  his  colour- 
ing is  not  always  to  be  trusted  without  hesitation. 

Our  author  enters  on  his  task  with  the  following 
thoi^ht. 

That  which  is  not  completed  or  developed  is  not.  We 
can  only  describe  or  speak  of  a  part  of  it ;  we  do  not  know 
what  the  whole  is,  and  therefore  do  not  know  what  it  is  in 
itself.  There  can,  consequently,  be  properly  speaking  no 
history  of  the  world,  but  only  of  a  part  of  it.  The  world 
is  not  yet  a  thing  of  the  past — ^its  destiny  is  not  yet  run 
out — we  do  not  know  what  it  is.  It  is  not  the  com  as  we 
put  it  into  the  ground,  but  as  it  brings  forth  fruit  to  per- 
fection, that  shows  us  what  it  is  in  itself.  Thus  also  there 
is  a  unity  in  man,  which  is  continually  developing  itself; 
we  cannot  yet  say  what  it  is,  for  it  is  now  only  in  process, 
but  no  doubt  it  has  a  term,  when  we  arrive  at  which,  we 
shall  alone  be  able  to  say  what  man  is,  or  give  his  entire 
history.  We  are  in  the  same  predicament  as  regards  the 
world ;  we  are  only  in  progress  towards  its  destination,  and 
we  can  only  write  the  history  of  a  part  of  its  life,  of  its 
infancy.  What  an  account  of  his  past  life,  up  to  a  given 
point,  is  to  man,  history  is  to  the  world. 

The  author  therefore  conceives  history  as  a  whole  to  be 
only  a  great  fragment,  and  the  portion  of  history  to  which 
he  calls  attention,  only  a  little  point  again  in  that,  and  his 
own  work,  towards  the  description  of  that  little  point  only 
a  faint  beginning.     He  considers  himself  exposed  to  the 
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charge  of  being  superficial,  for  hia  work  lias  only  been  in 
hand  six  years,  and  he  but  throws  it  out  as  it  were  as  a 
proem  to  greater  and  completer  undertakings,  simply 
dedicating  it  to  the  fortunes  of  thought  and  faith  in 
antiquity. 

As  the  feelings,  he  says,  are  developed  before  the  under- 
standing, restrictions  on  religious  thought  appear  first. 
Thus  the  fury  of  the  Jews  in  their  early  history  against 
all  the  neighbouring  modes  of  worship  and  their  subsequent 
endeavours  to  frown  down  and  destroy  the  Samaritan  ad^ 
tu8,  the  retaliation  of  the  Samaritans  on  them  at  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  long-con- 
tinued feud  which  followed.  Thus  also  the  severe  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Grecian  States  against  the  so-cidled 
Atheists,  against  Diagoras  and  Tbeodorus,  against  Pro- 
tagoras and  Socrates.  The  persecution  of  the  Jews  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes :  and  in  the  Boman  Republic,  the 
prohibition  of  foreign  divinities,  the  banishment  of  the 
soothsayers,  and  the  destruction  of  irreligious  writings. 

Almost  all  these  early  forms  of  restriction  were  directed 
against  words  or  deeds — some  actual  teaching  in  the  schools 
or  places  of  resort,  some  actual  rites  and  observances  com- 
menced in  the  name  of  Religion.  The  only  repression  at- 
tempted was  a  repression  of  overt  freedom.  The  more 
refined  process  of  fettering  thought  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Thought  bad  to  be  spoken  or  acted  before  it  could 
be  restricted.  But  with  the  more  extensive  use  of  writing, 
and  still  more,  subsequently,  with  the  invention  of  printing, 
there  came  in  a  different  sin,  and  there  was  required  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  dealing  with  it.  The  common  process  of 
restriction  in  the  shape  of  punishment  after  transgression 
was  rough  and  inapplicable  to  the  new  condition  of  things. 
When  the  word  was  uttered,  or  the  deed  done,  the  mischief 
was  complete,  it  could  with  diificulty  be  arrested,  and  it 
was  too  late  to  punish.  Hence  arose  a  system  of  anticipa- 
tion of  ideas,  or  at  least  of  the  expression  of  them.  Rulers 
established  a  preventive  service  over  thought.  The  cen- 
sorship arose.  This  represents  the  highest  development  of 
the  repressive  control.  It  was  a  thousand-headed,  thousand- 
handed  power,  which  could  check  in  as  many  ways  too 
rapid  a  spiritual  movement.  It  was  more  subtle  and  pene- 
trating than  any  merely  repressive  system .    "  The  repressive 
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system  had  punished,  the  preventive  wished  by  anticipating 
to  avert ;  that  arraigned  the  published  word,  this  the  con- 
templated word ;  the  one  wished  to  be  an  open  reprisal,  the 
other  was  a  clandestine  surprise ;  the  Censorship  suppressed 
the  yet  undisclosed  thought ;  murdered  the  child  in  the 
womb;  was,  in  a  milder  point  of  view,  a  curatorship  of 
spirits,  under  a  more  austere,  an  instrument  of  torture,  a 
rack  of  the  thoughts/' 

The  first  stage,  then,  was  natural  freedom.  This  was 
followed  by  the  repressive  system,  or  punishment  of  sup- 
posed offences  become  actual.  This  again  by  the  preven- 
tive system,  or  censorship,  which  dealt  with  the  thought, 
before  it  became  published  word  or  overt  act.  This  is  the 
extreme  of  the  opposition  to  freedom  of  thought.  Prom 
this  extreme  we  are  beginning  to  recede.  We  are  dropping 
the  censorial  and  retaining  only  the  repressive  power.  This 
in  its  turn  is  likewise  destined  to  give  way ;  and  as  it  was 
the  first  step  by  which  we  went  away  from  the  natural  free- 
dom of  human  speech  and  thought,  so  it  is  the  bridge,  by 
which  we  shall  return  to  that  state. 

*'  In  the  East  free  thought  was  an  impossibility.  The  Despot 
lorded  it  over  slaves,  as  the  rod  lords  it  over  children.  Kefractori- 
ncss  in  word  and  deed  was  simply  naughtiness,  and  was  punished 
as  such.  But  in  Greece  mind  burst  forth,  and  with  this  the  con- 
sciousness of  liberty,  and  with  this,  free  thought — liberty,  even  Ucence 
in  speech.  Words  were  avenged  by  words,  and  no  one  watched  the 
turns  of  speech  and  thought,  to  subjugate  the  spiritual  life,  and 
cramp  it  within  fixed  limits  and  restraints.  Therefore  was  it  that 
the  Greek  State  was  so  fuU  of  life  and  the  freshness  of  youth,  that 
it  is  a  source  of  admiration  to  us  to  this  day ;  the  Greek  Literature 
80  full  of  nobility,  sap  and  juice,  that  even  now  afler  thousands  of 
years  it  endures  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  healthy,  the  undying 
food  of  the  spirit :  for  the  Greek  is  an  eternal  because  it  was  a  free 
mind.  Similar  circumstances  beget  similar  results.  The  Eoman 
Bepublic  moulded  itself  in  free  manly  power.  The  law  only  restrained 
deeds,  writing  and  speech  remained  unshackled.  '  Facta  arguebantiu*,' 
says  Tacitus,  '  dicta  impun^  erant.'  So  it  continued  till  the  decay 
appeared.  The  prosecution  of  free  speech  began  in  the  Civil  Wars, 
and  the  Empire  destroyed  it.  The  proscriptions  were  in  the  dying 
Bepublic,  what  high-treason  was  in  the  days  of  the  Monarchy.  The 
first  unfolded  the  bud,  the  second  the  flowers  of  restriction  of 
thought." 

It  is  remarkable  that  even  in  the  days  of  the  Empire 
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every  one  of  the  Julian  family  began  his  reign  with  a 
mo8C  full  and  uncompromising  assertion  of  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech^  but  that  every  one  departed  in  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  from  this  position^  and  rushed  into  tfaecon* 
trary  extreme  of  timid  suspicion^  and  harsh,  or  even  in 
some  cases  monstrously  savage  and  tyrannical^  restraint. 
Our  author  says — 

'*  That  there  are  only  three  imaginable  grounds  for  such  a  pheno- 
menon. Either  the  blame  of  the  change  lay  (as  was  most  likely  the 
case  with  Caligula  and  Nero)  in  a  gradual  deterioration  of  character, 
produced  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  absolute  power,  which  only  too 
readily  begets  a  liking  for  arbitrary  ways.  Or  it  finds  its  explana- 
tion, as  probably  in  the  case  of  Juljus  Csesar  and  Tiberius,  in  the 
calculating  policy  of  the  self-seeking  ruler,  who  believes  that  he  must 
first  secure  himself  by  mildness,  that  he  may  be  able  to  oome  out 
the  more  decided  and  unrestrained  subsequently.  Or  lastly  it  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  disgust  of  the  sincere  self-saciificing 
prince  who  feels  himself  deceived  in  his  expectations,  mortified  in  his 
intentions,  when,  notwithstanding  a  free  government,  he  finds  ooa- 
tinually  himself,  his  measures,  and  those  who  surround  him,  inces- 
santly blamed  and  attacked.  This  was  the  case  with  Augustus. 
What  made  the  aging  Prince  wander  firom  his  way  was  manifestly  an 
unexpected  stubborn  opposition.  To  a  truly  great  political  charBcter, 
what  was  so  natural,  indeed  so  necessary,  would  not  have  come  un- 
expectedly. For  as  there  only  is  freedom  of  speech  possible  where 
there  are  parties,  so  there  also  must  parties  be  where  speech  is 
free." 

We  follow  Dr.  Schmidt  through  the  various  proofs  which 
he  gives  of  this  uniform  promise  of  freedom  and  uniform 
falling  off  in  its  fulfilment^  from  Julius  Csesar  downwards. 

Csesar  went  upon  the  policy  that  what  was  least  noticed 
was  soonest  forgotten.  But  when  some  notice  appeared 
inevitable^  he  knew  that  no  other  means  could  be  em- 
ployed against  words  than  words,  and  so  when  Cicero  pub- 
lished his  eulogy  on  Cato,  the  Anti-Cato  was  that  with 
which  he  met  it.  Again,  when  his  intercourse  with  Cleo- 
patra, and  the  supposed  offspring  of  that  intercourse,  were 
made  the  subjects  of  scandalous  mirth,  he  contrived  that  a 
pamphlet  should  be  issued  by  one  of  his  friends,  Oppius,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  son  to  whom  Cleopatra 
had  given  birth  was  not  Csesar's.  But  what  most  chagrined 
Csesar  was  the  banter  relating  to  his  connection  with  Nico- 
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medes.  King  of  Bithynia.  This  rose  at  times  into  the  ex- 
pression of  the  most  vehement  scorn,  and  found  utterance  in 
the  senate,  and  from  the  lips  of  the  grayest  senators.  Dola- 
bella,  the  elder  Curio,  and  Cicero,  gave  vent  to  their  indig* 
nation  in  open  debate,  the  two  former  applying  the  most 
opprobrious  epithets  to  Csesar  in  this  connection,  and  Cicero 
alluding  with  confident  sarcasm  to  the  notoriety  of  the 
affair.*  Though  greatly  grieved  with  the  publicity  of  these 
real  or  supposed  stains  upon  his  character,  Caesar  resorted 
to  no  arbitrary  measures  to  remove  them.  He  was,  indeed, 
above  all  things  anxious  to  preserve  his  fair  fame  among 
his  companions  in  arms :  and  when,  therefore,  he  found  his 
own  soldiers  singing  the  Nicomedian  scandal  up  and 
down  his  own  camp,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  it  a 
public  contradiction — and  for  the  rest,  by  his  tact,  frank- 
ness, and  careful  avoidance  of  anger,  he  succeeded  in  dis- 
arming many  of  the  talkers.  His  object  was  not  to  punish, 
but  to  check — ^not  vengeance,  but  victory.  So  little  at 
this  moment  were  words  regarded  as  crimes.f 

*  There  is  one  practice  which  we  cannot  hut  regret  to  see  adopted  in  the 
work  under  review.  There  is  ample  reason,  now  that  the  modem  languages 
have  become  sufficiently  formed  to  write  in,  that  the  use  of  them  should,  even 
in  learned  treatises,  be  substituted  for  the  use  of  Latin.  But  it  has  still  re- 
mained a  characteristic  of  such  works,  that  the  original  authors  referred  to, 
should  be  quoted  in  their  own  words  and  in  their  own  tongue.  Our  author 
deviates  from  that  plan,  translating  e?er>'thing,  and  sometimes  very  freely, 
in  the  text,  and  contenting  himself  with  a  simple  reference  to  the  passage  in 
a  note.  As  the  book  is  evidently  intended  for  an  extensive  circulation  among 
general  readers,  this  practice  may  be  popular  and  serviceable.  But  we  do 
not  see  why  he  need  take  such  pains  to  translate  the  dirt  which  he  picks  up 
in  his  passage,  and  make  that  ding  to  every  reader,  tog^ether  with  the  rest  of 
his  more  worthy  matter.  Every  thing  that  is,  it  is  doubtless  nseful  for  the 
philosopher  and  historian  to  know,  and  let  him  therefore  penetrate  the 
darkest  dens  and  the  foulest  sewers  of  human  nature.  But  this  knowledge  is 
certainly  only  desirable  for  those  who  will  make  that  use  of  it  which  alone 
ean  make  the  possession  of  it  tolerable,  and  therefore  we  entirely  approve  of 
the  practice,  sanctioned  by  all  our  best  writers,  of  leaving  in  their  original 
and  partially  incognito  dress,  those  painful  statements  which  throw  a  dark 
and  melancholy  shadow  over  the  heroism  of  human  greatness.  Why  should 
Dr.  Schmidt  take  the  trouble,  not  only  of  putting  into  German,  all  the  de> 
testable  things  that  were  said,  whether  truly  or  not,  of  Julius  C»sar,  but 
even  of  turning  into  vernacular  verse  the  ribald  songs  of  his  soldiery  ? — a 
proof,  certainly,  of  their  degradation,  if  not  of  Ciesar's  guilt 

<t  Like  a  person  who  has  an  object  in  view,  and  wants  to  turn  out  a  theory 
teres  eUque  roiundus,  our  author  strains  at  a  point  now  and  then,  to  bring  all 
£icts  into  harmony  and  into  mutual  confirmation.  It  is  certainly  curiously 
accordant  with  the  conduct  of  his  successors  that  Caesar's  policy  should  have 
been  mildness  at  first,  and  severity  afterwards.    But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
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Presently,  however,  the  germ  of  a  different  policj 
showed  itself.  Caesar,  as  is  well  known,  had  declined 
from  prudence  being  sainted  King.  The  Tribunes  of  the 
people,  concerned  for  the  integrity  of  the  Republic,  gladly 
took  him  at  his  word :  and  they  summoned  before  tlie 
courts  some  persons  who  persisted  in  according  to  him 
this  title.  Caesar  interpreted  this  as  an  act  of  peraomd 
hostility  to  himself.  The  Tribunes  complained  of  this, 
declaring  that  they  were  no  longer  free  to  consult  the  weU 
fare  of  the  state.  The  Tribunes  were  in  the  right,  but 
Caesar  made  their  representations  a  ground  of  bitter  com- 
plaint to  the  Senate,  and  it  evinces  the  slavish  spirit  which 
had  already  begun  to  dawn  in  the  Curia,  that  there  were 
some  Senators  found  capable  of  proposing  that  the  Tri- 
bunes should  be  put  to  death.  This  design  was  not  in- 
deed carried  through,  but  the  Tribunes  were  displaced  firom 
their  office.  This  was  thought  a  great  stretch  of  absolutism 
in  Caesar,  and  he  lost  credit  by  the  transaction.  Even 
Cicero,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  free  use  of 
his  tongue,  felt  himself  greatly  restrained,  and  when  dis- 
posed for  a  philippic,  could  only  with  safety  indu^  in  a 
joke.  Thus,  when  Caesar  nominated  Rebilus  to  the  con- 
sulship for  a  single  day,  Cicero  observed,  that  "  So  great 
was  this  consults  energy  and  zeal,  that  during  the  discharge 
of  his  office  he  had  not  slept  a  single  wink.''  He  spoke 
out  more  freely,  however,  after  Caesar's  death,  decl^ncr 
that  the  DictatLhip  had  been  a  tyranny,  and  that  a  maS 
was  unable  to  speak  with  security.  Caesar  was  safe  while 
he  was  temperate,  but  indignation  was  raised  when  he 
adopted  measures  of  restraint.     Thus  it  often  happens 

that  he  was  at  this  time  only  working  his  way  to  absolute  power;  he  had  too 
many  and  too  formidable  obstacles  in  his  path,  to  allow  of  any  outbursts  of 
arbitrariness.  When  he  began  to  feel  conscious  of  the  possession  of  this 
power,  he  exercised  it.  And  the  conduct  of  his  successors  may  be  accounted 
for  in  part,  perhaps,  on  the  same  principle.  Monarchy  was,  after  all,  a  new 
thing  in  Rome — or,  if  an  old  thing,  an  old  thing  with  a  bad  name,  which 
was  worse — and  each  succeeding  emperor  must  have  felt  at  first  a  certain  pre- 
cariousness  of  tenure,  which  made  him  commence  his  reign  with  loud  pro* 
fessions  of  respect  for  the  public  liberties — a  kind  of  continuation  of  the 
principle,  that  the  heir  apparent  is  always  in  opposition.  The  instances  above 
given,  then,  of  Csesar's  leniency,  and  forbearance,  and  of  his  respect  for  free- 
dom of  speech  and  thought,  are  beside  the  mark.  They  are  not  examples  of 
power  achieved,  and  used  with  moderation,  so  much  as  of  power  achieving 
and  exercised  with  scrupulous  caution. 
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that  the  very  laeans  by  which  we  hope  to  ensure  our  safety, 
are  those  by  which  it  is  lost.  As  with  the  individual  man, 
no  grief  is  so  gnawing  as  that  which  is  buried  without 
sound  or  expression  in  himself,  so,  if  a  people  are  not  per- 
mitted to  speak,  their  sense  of  injury  becomes  deeper,  and 
their  opposition  is  intensified.  Ail  these  grounds  of  dissa- 
tisfaction, kept  down  for  a  time,  formed  the  substratum  of 
a  volcano  which  at  length  burst  forth.  The  people  began 
to  call  for  another  Brutus.  "  0 1  that  thou  wert  yet  alive,*' 
was  written  on  the  tomb  of  the  Founder  of  the  Republic* 
Genealogies  appeared,  showing  that  the  then  Brutus  was 
descended  from  the  ancient  Brutus,  and  on  his  Praetorian 
tribunal  was  flung  the  note,  "  Thou  sleep'st,  Brutus  1'*  and, 
"  Thou  art  no  Brutus.'*  These  symptoms  of  general  dis- 
content soon  brought  the  rule  and  the  life  of  Julius  Csesar 
to  an  end :  and  that  end  was  occasioned  more  by  his  de- 
viation from  his  first  policy,  and  from  his  efforts,  as  his 
power  increased,  to  restrict  the  public  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech,  than  by  any  other  causes. 

The  Csesars  represented  Absolutism,  the  party  of  Brutus 
the  Republic.  But  the  Republic  was  a  dream,  the  Trium- 
virate was  awake,  alive,  and  conquered.  Augustus  took 
Caesar  for  his  model.  At  first  he  was  very  moderate. 
Sulpitius  Corona's  good  word  for  Brutus  was  mildly  passed 
over,  but  Sulpitius  appeared  subsequently  in  the  4>roscrip- 
tion-list.  When  the  more  declared  enemies  of  the  Trium- 
virate were  subdued,  he  willingly  relaxed  the  restrictive 
regulations  made  by  Ceesar  and  the  Triumvirate.  He 
wished  to  be  safe  from  deeds  only,  he  said — words  he  desired 
to  be  free.  He  writes  to  his  step-son.  Be  not  grieved  that 
any  one  speaks  ill  of  me ;  be  satisfied  of  this,  that  no  one 
can  do  evil  against  us :  and  Tiberius  in  his  funeral  eulogy 
on  his  predecessor  gives  him  the  praise  of  conceding  free 
speech  in  council.  Even  Livy's  praises  of  Pompey  and 
his  party — so  great  that  Augustus  used  to  call  him  the 
Pompeian — did  not  separate  him  from  his  friendship,  nor 
yet  his  eulogies  on  Caesar's  murderers.  The  similar  free- 
doms on  the  part  of  Asinius  Pollio  and  Cremutius  Cordus 
were  passed  over  with  a  like  impunity.  The  latter  called 
Cassius  the  last  of  the  Romans,  a  designation  which  rankled, 
however,  in  the  heart  of  Tiberius,  and  drove  its  author  to 
suicide,  to  avoid  that  Prince's  resentment.   From  his  friends 
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Augustus  would  bear  great  liberties.  Wben,  giving  wagr 
to  the  warmth  aud  severity  whidi  were  natural  to  him^  fae 
was  condemning  several  to  death,  Mecsenas  wrote  on  a  slip 
of  paper,  **  Rise,  hangman  1^^  And  on  a  similar  occasion 
the  Philosopher  Athenodonis  whispered  in  his  ear,  ''  Pro- 
nounce judgment  against  no  one  till  thou  hast  repeated 
the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  Alphabet.*'  Augustus,  it  is 
said,  sighed  and  said,  ''  I  have  need  of  thee :  remain  still 
longer  by  me/'  Even  caricatures  and  epigrams  on  some 
of  the  most  delicate  personal  and  domestic  affairs  of  the 
Monarch  were  unvisited  with  punishment.*  Presendy, 
however,  some  restrictions  were  placed  on  scurriloiis 
writings  that  appeared  under  feigned  names.  About  a.  n. 
8  or  10,  the  first  prosecution  for  high-treason  took  place. 
The  object  of  it  was — 

"  Gassius  Severus,  the  famous  bat  bitter  and  passionate  orator,  who 
in  the  development  of  BcMnau  eloquence  marks  the  taming  point  of 
the  transition  from  the  Eepublic  to  the  Monarchy,  and  who  was  in 
his  speeches,  as  well  as  in  his  character,  an  image  of  sorrow  and  griei 
for  the  loss  of  the  Bepablic.  His  speeches,  far  removed  from  nU 
Ciceronic  charm  aud  polish,  and  on  the  contrary  stormy,  torn,  sharps 
jagged,  flashing  and  forked,  were  like  the  lightning  of  ruined  free* 
dom ;  and  his  character  so  harshly  and  malignantly  disposed,  that 
in  his  capacity  of  counsel,  while  accusing  abundance  of  people,  he 
defended"  no  one  but  himself.f  He  exhibited  an  inveterate  hatred 
of  the  venal  present,  against  which  he  struggled  restless  as  the 
wave  of  the  sea,  which  breaks  itself,  and  broken  returns  again  to 
the  fight.  This  man,  therefore,  to  wlkom  existence  without  an  0|)en 
war  with  all  snrrounding  circumstances  and  persons,  was  an  impos- 
sibility, had  carried  his  attacks  beyond  Uie  limits  oi  the  forum,  and 
allowed  his  rage  free  course  in  pamphlets  against  both  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  standing.    Augustus,  irntated  by  his  near 

*  With  the  loTe  either  of  droUei^  (which  nutrka  on  oeeaaions  eren  the 
graver  German  writers),  or  of  completeness  (which  is  equally  characteristic 
of  them),  our  author  collects  every  little  unpublished  Joke  on  record,  to 
establish  the  earlier  clemency  of  Augustus,  even  down  to  the  aid  gentleman, 
who,  when  it  was  proposed  in  the  Senate,  that  the  Fathers  should  take  their 
turns  in  forming  a  nightly  body-guard  for  the  Emperor,  refused,  because  he 
said  he  snore  /,  and,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  suitable  for  him  to  sleep  in  the 
imperiAl  ante-chamber ;  and  Suetonius  is  gpravely  quoted,  as  expressly  saying, 
that  he  took  no  harm  by  it  We  do  not  know  what  harm  he  could  poaaih^ 
have  taken  by  it,  while  Rome  was  ruled  by  a  sane  emperor,  however  deapotict 
unless  it  were  in  the  shape  of  a  tweak  of  the  nose. 

t  Quinotiliaa  said  he  rejoiced  in  quddam  aecutandi  vohptate. 
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iKmiieotkm  with  tlie  partm  ooncerned,  and  even  impaled  through 
this,  resdyed  upon  a  proeeciition.  The  Senate,  before  whom,  as  the 
highest  Griminal  Coinrt  of  Justice  of  the  iiifant  Monarchy,  the  in- 
quiry was  conducted,  sentenced  the  impeadied  to  banisbnent  to 
Crete  and  ordered  the  destruction  of  his  writings.  Notwithstand- 
ing, Sererus  did  not  rest  in  his  banishment,  and  his  writings, 
in  spite  of  all  prohibitions,  were  still  preserved  and  read  hundreds 
of  years  afterwards.  Suetonius  made  use  of  them  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian.-— P.  46,  47. 

As  thia  caae  of  Caaahia  was  tlie  first  instance  of  tlie 
puniahment  for  high  treason^  so  the  pmiiahnnieiit  hy  a 
money-fine  of  Novatius,  a  Plebeiani  about  thia  time,  for  a 
libel^  was  the  first  instance  of  a  penalty  of  that  kind.     In 
A.]>.  12y  we  leam  from  Dio  Casainsy  Augustus  again  re- 
pressed, confiscated  and  burnt  many  publications,  and 
punished  their  authors.     Still  Augustus  contri?ed  to  avoid 
the  extremes  into  which  his  successors  fell.    He  drew  a 
line  between  fi^edom  and  audacity  of  speech,  and  only 
tightened  the  bridle  when  the  libel  concerned  honour  and 
fame.    Each  person  should,  however,  have  been  left  to 
prosecute,  if  he  thought  fit,  for  himself;  the  prosecution  by 
the  State  only  gave  increased  publicity  to  the  fact,  and 
brought  unnecessary  odium  on  the  government.   Augustus 
was  never  implacable.    In  this  respect,  also,  he  differed 
from  the  fierce  tyrants  by  whom  he  was  followed  in  the 
persons  of  Caligula,  Nero  and  Domitian,  of  whom  it  may 
well  be  said,  that  they  ruled  over  slaves  without  truth,  and 
hypocritea  without  submission,  and  died  violent  deaths. 
The  whole  policy  of  Augustus  resembled  that  of  the  pa- 
ternal governments  of  our  own  time.     He  sought  to  amuse 
the  people  with  a  constant  succession  of  magnificent  specta- 
cles, by  way  of  withdrawing  their  attention  from  the  more 
earnest  and  anxious  subjects  of  the  State :   and  Pylades, 
the  Pantomimist,  spoke  the  truth  when  he  said,  "  It  is  to 
your  advantage,  Caesar,  that  the  people  pass  their  time 
with  us.^' 

Although  Tiberius  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  sup- 
pressed several  important  politictd  works,  he  yet  conducted 
himself  temperately,  and  excited  hopes  for  the  future,  by 
his  declaration,  that  "  in  a  free  state,  speech  and  thought, 
word  and  feeling,  must  be  free."  "We  have  not,'*  he 
said,  in  reference  to  frequent  state  prosecutions  of  libel, 
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"  80  much  leisure  as  that  we  are  bound  to  implieate  ouur- 
selves  in  a  multitude  of  other  people^s  affairs :  if  you  open 
this  windoW;  you  will  allow  nothing  else  to  be  done :  eveay- 
body's  quarrels,  under  covering  of  this  pretext,  will  be 
referred  to  us/'  He  discouraged  informations,  and  en<- 
dured  reproaches  on  his  own  conduct  quietly,  and  said,  he 
would  give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  if  complaints  againat 
it  were  brought  forward  in  the  proper  manner.  He  Ic^ 
the  wits  amuse  themselves  undisturbedly  with  miserable 
puns  on  his  own  names,  such  as  the  traoflmutation  (in  re- 
ference to  his  love  of  the  bottle)  of  Tiberius  into  Biberum^ 
and  Claudius  Nero  into  Cakkus  Mero,  He  opposed  all 
flattery  with  visible  vexation.  He  would  not  hear  of  suck 
expressions  aa  *'  his  sacred  affinirs,''  and  one  saying  that 
he  had  borne  his  commands  to  the  Senate,  he  desired  that 
weighty  might  be  substituted  for  sacred,  and  counsel  for 
command.  He  would  not  be  addressed  as  Domimts,  but 
gave  that  appellation  to  the  Conscript  Fathers.  "  I  have 
said  both  now  and  often  at  other  times,  that  a  good  and 
efScient  Prince,  whom  you  have  furnished  with  so  large 
and  liberal  a  share  of  power,  should  serve  the  Senate,  and 
often  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  and  even  individuals: 
nor  do  I  repent  of  having  said  so;  and  good,  and  just  aad 
partial  masters  I  have  found  you,  and  still  find  you/' 

But  all  this  moderation  was  but  the  mask  of  absolutifim* 
He  was  a  hypocrite,  and  used  all  these  glorious  promises  as 
an  art  and  a  disguise.  As  early  as  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  a  re-action  began,  and  he  restored  the  law  of  treason. 
But  this  he  accomplished  with  the  moat  consummate  craft. 
Augustus  had  been  irritated  by  the  written  libels  of  Caasius 
Severus  on  leading  families  of  Rome :  Tiberius  was  annoyed 
with  the  lampoons  circulated  £rom  mouth  to  mouth  on 
himself,  bis  pride,  cruelty,  and  quarrels  with  his  mother. 
The  .arrangement  was  that  the  Praetor  Pompeiua  Maeer 
was  to  ask  him  whether  the  law  of  treason  was  to  be  put 
in  force,  and  the  Prince  was  to  reply,  "  the  laws  must  be 
executed."  But  as  soon  as  the  law  was  thus  held  up  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  every  one,  he  contrived  to  have  it  appear 
that  he  himself  was  averse  to  its  fulfilment ;  and  so  the  ac- 
cused in  the  three  first  prosecutioiis  were  acquitted.  But 
this  was  only  the  exhibition  of  devils  chained ;  next  year  the 
City  was  to  see  ihe  devils  loose :  and  the  prosecution  of 
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Libo  Drasus  was  for  crimes  supposed  to  liave  been  com* 
mitted  years  before,  but  which  were  then  at  length  dis- 
covered to  have  been  eating  into  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
Thenceforth  remarks  reflecting  on  the  words  or  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Prince  brought  certain  destruction.  Even 
the  aceusers  invented  expressions  which  found  faith,  be« 
cause  they  hit  upon  the  truth.  Often  was  an  innocent 
word  perverted  and  tortured  into  an  offence ;  and  every 
offence  was  deemed  worthy  of  death,  even  if  it  only  con* 
sisted  of  a  few  innocent  words.  Thus  Calpumius  Pito  was 
accused  of  high  treason,  simply  on  account  of  a  private 
remurk,  and  because  he  once  called  out  in  the  Senate,  that 
on  account  of  the  intrigues  and  factions  of  the  accusers  he 
would  leave  the  city,  and  only  a  timely  death  saved  him 
from  punishment.  So  ^lius  Satuminus,  who  was  the 
author  of  a  satirical  poem  on  Tiberius,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  latter  was  condemned  by  the  Senate,  and  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  During  the  illness  of  the  younger 
Drusus,  the  Knight  Lutorins  Prisons  composed  an  elegy 
on  him,  to  be  rauiy  in  case  of  his  demise — calculating, 
good  man,  on  rising  to  higher  honours  and  emoluments  in 
consequence.  Expecting  no  kind  of  harm  from  this  pro- 
duction  of  his  Muse,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart  he  read  it  to 
a  private  assembly  of  distinguished  ladies.  But  happily  or 
unhappily  Drusus  recovered,  and  the  poor  Knight  was  con- 
demned to  death  in  his  stead. 

It  was  not  always  without  a  last  word  for  liberty  and  a 
last  blow  for  the  tyrant  that  the  firee-speaking  men  of  that 
reign  were  silenced.  Tacitus  gives  ihe  defence  of  Cre- 
mutius  Cordus,  who  was  arraigned  (as  before  related)  for 
the  crime  of  having  called  Cassius  the  last  of  the  Romans, 
(an  old  expression,  but  one  which  rankled  ever  new  in  the 
remembering  bosom  of  Tiberius,)  and  who  knowing  that 
he  must  die,  determined  to  open  his  heart  before  that 
catastrophe.  Beneath  the  beetling  brow  of  Tiberius  he 
recounted  the  fireedom  with  which  Cicero  praised  Cato,  with 
which  Livy  eulogized  Brutus  and  this  very  Cassius,  with 
which  Bibaculus  and  Catullus  published  their  satires  on 
the  Caesars :  and  as  he  went  out  of  the  Senate  to  put  an 
end  to  his  doomed  life  by  self-inflicted  starvation,  he  flung 
upon  the  monarch  these  last  words,  "  Nor,  if  condemnation 
be  pronounced  against  me,  will  there  be  wanting  those  who 
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viU  call  to  mind  not  only  tha  memoiy  <^  Bmtoi  and 
Cassiiu^  bttt  mine/' 

Was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  as  Tacitoa  and  Seneca  aaj, 
that  the  free  great  spirits  died^  and  literature  and  taste  fell 
into  decay  ?  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  the  mouth 
of  the  historians  the  voice  of  Truth  was  dumb^  and  its 
place  taken  by  the  cowardly  bombast  of  adulation :  to  be 
followed  in  the  subsequent  generation  by  the  bursting  out 
of  a  bUnd  indignation  ?  The  mean  monarch  even  went  ao 
far  as  to  fabricate  ridiculous  speeches  about  himself  and 
attribute  them  to  persons  who  had  nerer  uttered  them.  But 
notwithstanding  his  convulsive  eJETorts  to  punish  woA  to 
restrain^  the  veracious  libeU  of  his  subjects  continued — 
oozing  out  even  from  the  prison^  flung  by  unknown  handa 
into  the  orchestra  and  benches  of  the  theatres,  and  evea 
sometimes  in  the  posthumous  freedom  of  a  man's  last  will 
and  testament,  whereinj  as  in  the  case  of  Fulcinius  Trio, 
the  soul,  in  contemplation  of  deathi  relieved  itself  in  abuse 
of  Tiberius.  The  more  these  things  prevailed,  the  more 
irritated  became  the  Emperor — till  irritation  merged  into 
the  depths  of  a  confirmed  tyranny. 

Caligula  gave  rise  to  greater  expectations  than  Tiberius^ 
not  as  did  the  latter  Monarch  from  art,  but  from  sincerity* 
He  b^an  with  a  removal  of  those  restrictions  which  had 
so  galled  and  irritated  all  £ree  and  thoughtful  minds  in  the 
preceding  reign.  He  allowed  even  the  burnt  and  pro- 
hibited works  of  Cassius  Severus,  Titus  Labienus,  Cremu* 
tius  CorduS)  aaad  others,  to  be  put  again  in  circulation. 
All  facts,  he  said,  should  be  given  to  posterity,  and  the 
veil  lifted  up,  under  which  government  had  concealed  itself 
and  its  doings.  Unless  this  were  done,  all  history  would 
become  untrustworthy.  Writers  would  be  guided  by  fear^ 
friendship,  or  hatred,  in  their  representations,  and  there 
would  be  a  constant  suspicion  that  evexything  was  done  or 
left  undone  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor.  The  affabra 
of  the  Provinces  and  foreign  countries  were  no  longer  to 
be  hushed  up  in  the  imperial  closet,  but  must  be  fairly 
brought  before  the  Senate.  He  wished  public  records  to 
be  kept;  and  that  the  law  should  have  a  freer  course;  he 
annihilated  the  ajqpeal  to  himself,  and  restored  the  Comitia 
to  its  former  privileges. 

But  the  same  mysterious  cloud  which  had  descended. 
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after  similarly  fair  sunshine^  on  Ms  predecessors^  fell  on 
him.  The  strange  fatality  common  to  all  the  Caesars  took 
vith  Calignla  the  unintelligible  form  of  caprice.  Scarcely 
a  year  had  passed^  when  all  this  was  reversed.  He  began 
to  take  ofPencei  not  only  at  his  proceedings  being  ques- 
tioned^ but  eren  at  the  omission  of  praise.  Those  who 
spoke  slightingly  of  his  play-fights^  ran  danger  of  being 
branded^  sent  to  the  mines^  or  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts. 
One  of  those  subjected  to  the  latter  punishment^  a  Roman 
Knight^  cried  out  in  the  midst  of  the  horrid  arena^  that  he 
was  innocent,  and  Caligula  had  his  tongue  cut  out.  lie 
had  an  established  quarrel  with  all  the  laudatory  inscrip* 
tions  on  public  monuments^  and  he  extended  it  to  the 
works  of  Homer,  I»ivy>  and  Virgil.  Virgil,  he  said,  had 
written  without  learning  or  talent,  and  liiyy  had  too  many 
words.  It  was  his  will,  therefore,  that  their  works  should 
be  expunged  from  the  list  of  entities.  There  was  danger 
of  all  science  and  learning  becoming  extinct,  when  Death 
to  the  madman  came  to  give  Life  to  the  world.  His  sin- 
gular career  was  excused  on  the  plea  of  constitutional 
insanity.  But  his  madness  was,  not  of  the  individual,  but 
of  the  prince,  and  his  career  presents  to  us  the  frightful 
picture  of  absolute  power  in  the  stage  of  delirium. 
Never,  said  the  Rhetorician,  alluding  to  Caligula^s  sub- 
serviency to  Tiberius  and  subsequent  impetuosity  of 
tyranny — never  was  there  a  better  slave,  and  never  a 
worse  master. 

Claudius's  was  the  very  senselessness  or  naivete  of  ab- 
solutism. Not  bad  in  himself,  he  yet  was  not  good 
enough  for  a  throne.  He  was  either  innocence  or  stu- 
pidity, neither  able  to  distinguish  bad  from  good.  His 
virtues  were  no  merits,  and  his  sins  no  crimes.  He  ruled 
without  system,  or  where  with  system,  others  ruled 
through  him.  He  invited  people  to  dinner,  and  was  sur- 
prised that  they  did  not  come,  whom  he  had  executed 
the  day  before.  In  his  inaugural  discourse  to  the  Senate 
he  treated  them  with  a  disquisition  on  the  difference  be* 
tween  ira  and  iracundia,  of  both  of  which  qualities  he 
avowed  himself  possessed — ^but  promised  that  the  first 
should  be  always  well-founded,  and  the  second  very  brief. 
In  the  midst  of  his  allowance  of  much  freedom  of  speech, 
and  utter  indifference  to  many  jokes  on  himself  and 
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his  stapidity^  stands  out  in  bad  relief  his  cruelty  to 
Julius  G-allicus^  an  advocate,  whonij  pleading  openly  as 
was  his  duty,  Claudius,  with  extreme  rage^  had  seised 
and  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  This  outburst  of  passion 
had  an  effect  on  the  course  of  justice,  more  serious  and 
mischievous  than  perhaps  the  random  Emperor  intended. 
When  a  client  of  the  drowned  Gallicus  came  to  another 
advocate,  requesting  him  to  plead  his  cause  before  the 
tribunal  of  Claudius,  the  witty  reply  was,  "Who  told 
ou  that  I  can  swim  better  than  Gallicus  7  "  And  thns 
e  who  could  so  well  see  the  difference  between  ira  and 
ireumndia  missed  the  more  important  one  between  free- 
dom of  thought  and  compulsion. 

Like  the  rest,  Nero  began  his  reign  well.  The  first  year 
was  irreproachable,  the  first  five  years  were  good.  In 
his  opening  speech  to  the  Senate,  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  Supreme  Judge. 
Judgment  should  be  according  to  law,  and  he  would 
have  no  private  trials,  and  no  venal  awards.  Here  were 
the  marks  of  the  influence  of  his  mother,  of  Seneca,  and 
of  the  Prefect  Burrhus  on  that  bad  disposition  which  was 
afterwards  terribly  deteriorated  by  other  and  inferior  in- 
fluences. The  Senate  used  their  new  freedom  and  passed 
many  useful  ordinances.  He  forbad  the  decreeing  of  gold 
and  silver  images  in  his  honour,  and  resisted  the  infor«- 
mations  which  had  charges  of  pretended  treason  against 
the  Emperor  for  their  object.  It  is  lamentable  to  think 
of  the  change  that  was  at  hand.  The  last  good  thought 
of  Nero  was  that  of  an  entire  freedom  of  merchandise,  a 
boundless  and  unrestricted  commerce,  the  annihilation 
of  the  entire  custom-duties.  He  designed  to  give  the 
human  race  the  fairest  of  all  gifts,  and  unite  them  into 
one  freely-embracing,  mutually-benefitting,  family.  But 
here  the  Senate  were  to  blame.  They  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  this,  at  once  patriotic  and  cosmopo* 
litan  thought — not,  however,  that  it  was  without  some 
good  consequences,  and  many  direct  or  indirect  aUevia* 
tions  of  the  subject. 

Tliere  was,  however,  a  domestic  influence  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  operated  with  disastrous  effect  upon  a  mind 
naturally  far  from  good,  and  only  supported  in  the  right 
by  the  constant  action  of  the  guides  of  his  youth.     Pop- 
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poea  Sabbina,  married  first  to  Bufiia  Crispinua^  then  to 
Otho^  made  a  conquest^  thirdly^  of  the  young  Emperor. 
For  her  he  dismissed  Otho  firom  Italy,  for  her  he  repu- 
diated Octavia.  The  wicked  object  of  his  extravagant 
passion  made  him  wicked  in  every  other  direction.  The 
suspicions  and  tyrannies  of  the  former  reigns  gradually 
re*appeared  in  this,  and  prosecutions  for  words  and  pub- 
lioations  became  the  order  of  the  day.  Fortunately  the 
resolute  stand  made  by  Thrasea,  in  the  case  of  Antistiusi 
limited  the  punishment  for  word-treasons  to  banishment : 
the  precedent  had  otherwise  been  death.  Some  one 
justified  Nero's  intention  of  writing  the  History  of  Rome 
in  400  books,  by  the  voluminous  example  of  Chrysippus, 
on  which  Annseus  Comutus  observed^  that  '^  they  (the  books 
of  Chrysippus)  were  of  some  use  to  the  world.''  For  this 
he  was  banished^  and  narrowly  escaped  death.  Jealousy 
of  genius  also  became  a  sufficient  reason  for  imposing  exile 
or  silence.  Thus  every  freer  and  more  exalted  study  be- 
came dangerous :  as  indeed,  except  for  short  intervals,  it 
had  long  been.  The  contemplation  of  these  atrocities 
against  thought  by  the  whole  Julian  dynasty  might  well 
make  Seneca  exclaim,  that  "  it  was  a  new  and  unwonted 
thing  to  inflict  punishment  on  study.  How  fortunate  that 
this  ingenious  cruelty  was  not  discovered  before  we  had  be- 
come possessed  of  Cicero,  and  that  the  execution  of  spirits 
did  not  commence  till  the  spirits  themselves  had  fled." 
When  the  works  of  Labienus  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  his 
friend  Cassius  Severus  had  said,  "  then  must  they  burn 
me  alive  too,  for  I  have  learnt  them  oflF  by  heart." 

The  original  provision  of  Julius  Caesar  for  freedom  and 
publicity  of  debate  was  remarkable — ^but  like  all  other 
similar  provisions  it  became  a  dead  letter  in  succeeding 
years.  He  had  instituted  the  Acta  SenatHs,  or  record  of 
the  speeches  delivered  in  the  Senate,  the  continuation  of 
which  must  have  prevented  the  possibility  of  the  subsequent 
tjrrannies.  But  Augustus,  seeing  how  dangerous  such  a 
publication  was  to  the  quiet  and  power  of  the  monarchy, 
suppressed  it :  and  afterwards  the  people  had  to  be  content 
with  the  extremely  short  account  of  things  which  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Acta  Pqpuli.  This  was  an  early  and  an  im- 
portant step  towards  absolutism ;  for  the  Senate  were  thus 
deprived  of  the  check  of  popular  supervision,  the  public 
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biumess  waa  sbionded  in  my$tcey^  and  the  people  ceased 
to  be  interested  in  politics  at  all*  Their  daily  p^ier — the 
Ada  Populi  Ramatd  Diuma — ^which  had  arisen  as  early  aa 
the  days  of  the  Republic — now  came  to  be  filled  with  every- 
thing except  what  was  calciJated  to  interest  a  manly  mind. 
It  gaye  its  readers  long  descriptiona  of  court  festivities^  of 
the  levees  which  took  plaee  in  the  apartments  of  Livia  or 
Agrippina^  phiys,  gladiatorial  fi^ts  and  executions.  In  addi- 
tion there  came  a  multitude  of  announcements  of  birtha, 
marriages  and  deaths,  of  the  progress  of  imperial  buildings 
and  all  kinds  of  extraordinary  anecdotes  of  faithful  dogs,  of 
piety^  processions,  natural  occurrences,  and  whatever  else 
seemed  quite  innoxious.  There  was  indeed  some  gleam  of 
senatorial  doings,  but  it  was  only  what  shone  through  a  few 
spare,  short,  colourless  extracts  out  of  the  Protocol  of  the 
Senate.  And  these  afforded  only  so  many  melancholy  exam- 
ples of  the  anile  spirit  of  the  Curia;  for  what  thoughtful 
person  would  be  able  without  vexation  to  read  how  the  Senate, 
the  exalted  Institution  of  a  free  former  time,  rushed  for- 
ward with  hypocritical  zeal  to  laud  the  Ruler's  scraps  of 
foUy  as  wisdom ;  his  presumption  as  grace ;  his  caprice  aa 
justice ;  his  tyranny  as  heavenly-mindedness  ?  and  how,  in 
its  dignified  office  of  the  highest  criminal  court,  it  con- 
sented, out  of  slavish  fear,  to  pronounce  the  innocent 
guilty,  and  the  guilty  innocent ;  and  wasted  its  time  in  de- 
creeing divine  honours  and  eternal  festivities  on  account 
of  some  happily-fulfilled  crime  of  an  infamous  Prince  7^ 


*  It  has  always  been  a  uiyatery  to  nahow  the  Republic  ooold  luve  merged 
so  rapidly  and  so  hopelessly  into  the  empiffe.  How  did  its  alavisih  and  proa* 
trate  submission  to  these  intolerable  scovndrels  become  possible  t  We  can 
understand  the  acquiescence  in  Cssar's  will  from  the  state  of  parties,  and 
from  his  intrinsic  greatnesa  and  power  of  command.  The  continuation  of 
this  in  Augustus  is  also  intelligible,  from  prestige,  from  his  own  skill  and 
temperance,  from  the  necessities  of  the  State,  and  the  iireaistible  desire  fhr 
peace  and  stability.  But  how  was  it  that  the  dark  and  eruel  selfishness 
of  Tiberius  did  not  arouse  an  indignant  people  ?  How  was  it  that  the  en- 
thronement of  stupidity,  in  the  person  of  Claudius,  did  not  raise  a  blush  of 
intolerable  shame  on  the  faee  of  the  empire  i  How  waa  it  that  Domitian, 
Caligula,  and  the  singing,  dancing,  profligate  Mimist,  Nero,  did  not  sting  their 
subjects  into  universal  friry  ?  Surely  the  idea  of  a  Dictatorship  must  hare 
been  a  fatal  thing  in  the  Republicanism  of  Rome,  and  must  have  habitnated 
men's  minds  to  the  vision  of  Despotism,  vindicated  by  some  respectable 
ground  of  expediency  or  necessity.  Admit  a  Dictator  for  a  year— admit  him 
for  a  da}^— nay  admit  him  but  to  drive  a  nail  into  the  Capitol,  and  you  have 
eoneeded  the  prineiple— and  the  whole  matter,  between  the  cmpira  and  the 
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The  diffusion  of  tkought  is  a  subject  very  nfttartdly  and 
closely  conuected  with  its  freedom,  and  accordingly  our 
author  devotes  a  considerable  space  to  an  examination 
of  the  extent  of  the  publishing  and  bookselling  trade  in 
Rome.  He  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a  quantity 
of  curious  and  not  uninteresting  matter — a  portion  oS 
which  may  be  new  to  our  readers,  as  a  great  deal  was  to 
ourselves.  We  are  not  indeed  disposed  to  give  entire  ac- 
cordance to  the  result  to  which  these  details  lead  Dr. 
Schmidt,  nor  to  acquiesce  in  his  representation  of  the 
great  superiority  in  extent  and  nmnber  of  ancient  publi- 
cations over  modern.*  But  here^  as  before,  we  leave  him 
to  speak  for  himself. 

Our  author  maintains,  then,  that  it  is  a  delusion  to  think 
that  the  literary  communication  of  antiquity  is  not  at  all 

republic  is  reduced  to  tn  affair  of  time  and  occasion.  Consign  the  liberties 
of  the  People  to  one  man  for  an  hour,  and  why  not  for  a  year  ? — for  a  year, 
and  why  not  for  a  life  ?  The  Imperator  on  the  field  of  battle,  also,  ikmUiar- 
ised  the  Roman  mind  with  De8|>otiBm.  The  ▼ictorious  general  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  was  practically  an  absolute  Monarch.  This  power  might  be 
conceded  to  him  for  a  term  of  years,  or  in  perpetuity,  and  the  Senate  still 
hold  the  legislative  power.  And  in  truth  the  &ct  that  we  find  one  of  the 
early  emperors  makmg  this  distinction,  and  reserving  the  control  of  the 
military  power  to  himself,  while  conceding  the  civil  power  to  the  Senate, 
seems  to  argue  the  ground  on  which  the  Imperial  office  could  not  be  consi- 
dered wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Constitution.  Still  no  conside- 
rations that  ever  oceurred  to  us  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  insensibility 
and  degradation  which  alone  could  have  tolerated  the  continuance  of  such 
base  and  insolent  tyrannies.  We  ask  still  with  wonder,  where  are  the 
Gracchi  ?  where  are  the  Brutatus  t 

The  corruption  of  Roman  liberty  has  been  traced  to  the  loss  of  "  blood" 
among  the  Romans,  and  this  loss  of  blood  traced  to  the  careless  and  extensive 
•ystem  of  adoption  prevalent  in  the  later  days  of  Roman  greatneat,  and  the 
■lender  obligatoriness  of  the  nuRiage^Tow.  Thoa  great  names  survived, 
when  the  great  natures,  onee  owning  them,  were  gone.  There  is  hope  of 
**  blood  "  that  it  may  recover  itself,  but  the  system  of  adoption  continued  the 
shadow  when  the  subatanoe  waa  irrecoverably  gone.  Is  it  possible  to  traoe 
the  phenomenon  to  the  total  &ilure  of  religious  prineiple  ?  Had  the  infidelity 
of  the  altar  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  the  rostram  ?  According  to  our  ooneep- 
tion  of  the  connection  between  rel^on  and  liberty — ^the  men  who  stood  firm 
to  a  sense  of  duty  would  have  leamt  boldness  in  all  other  social  relatlona, 
and  they  who  feared  Heaven  wonM  have  oeaaed  to  fear  man.  But  aoquies- 
eence  in  a  lying  faith  taught  acqnieaeence  m  an  usurped  power — ^the  plea  of 
worldly  good,  sufficient  to  justify  the  one,  would  be  suffiment  also  to  justify 
the  other.  The  aiioqui  tentirey  dlioqtd  dieen,  when  admitted  in  one  dareotion» 
will  soon  bring  a  man  on  all  foura. 

*  Certainly  the  encounter  of  such  a  passage  as  thia  in  the  Vtebtet  of  Anlus 
Oelliaa  to  his  Noctes  Attiose,  and  on  which  we  have  atumbled  in  referring  tQ 
that  mukitudinoua  scrap-book  of  intellectttalities,  is  calculated  to  shake  one's 
■oepftioiaoi*  and  sustain  the  author  in  his  positioot    Speaking  of  the  title 
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to  be  compared  with  the  literature  of  the  present  day  in 
extent  and  in  importance,  because  writing  was  then  the 
only  means  of  spreading  it.  People  have  been  deceived 
bj  a  comparison  of  the  middle  ages  with  the  modem 
period.  In  those  it  is  perfectly  tme  that  mind  was 
sluggish  and  literature  barren,  and  little  was  either  read 
or  written — all  being  given  up  to  the  poor  private  inelina* 
tions  of  the  Monks.  The  true  ground  of  comparison  is 
not  between  the  middle  ages  and  the  present  time,  but 
between  classical  antiquity  and  the  present  time — be- 
tween, that  is,  the  active  writing  and  the  active  printing 
seras.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  although  we  may 
multiply  to  a  greater  extent  the  copies  of  particular  works, 
we  do  not  issue  so  many  works,  of  which  to  multiply  the 
copies.  As  far  as  regards  mere  multiplicity,  it  is  much 
the  same  thing  whether  we  have  one  work  in  ten  copies, 
or  ten  works  each  in  one  copy.  Now  the  number  of  co- 
pies of  the  individual  work  among  us  may  be  greater,  but 
the  number  of  works  is  less.  The  inner  manifoldness  of  the 
ancient  literature  compensated  for  the  external  expansion 
of  the  modem.  The  hterary  productiveness  of  the  ancients 
was  greater  than  ours.  Thus  we  know  that  the  Greeks 
had  150  Comic  Poets,  and  1,500  original  comedies,  and 
yet  these  figures,  considerable  as  they  may  appear,  are 
only  the  expression  of  that,  of  which  chance  has  given  us  the 
knowledge.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  same  chance  has  thrown 
into  oblivion  a  still  greater  number  ?  "Where  is  the  Litera* 
ture  which  could  count  the  writers  of  its  ancient  history, 
as  Rome  could  hers,  by  thousands  ? — Dionysius  of  HaU- 
camassus,  after  speaking  of  many,  adding  the  expression, 

which  he  shall  select  for  his  work,  and  of  the  names  hy  which  other  writers 
have  distinguished  miscellaneous  collections  of  a  similar  kind,  Aulus  Oellius 
says : — 

*<  Namque  alii  *  Musarum'  inscripserunt ;  alii  *  Sylvarum  ;*  ille  nerAov,  hie 
AfuxXtfcios  K9pas,  alius  '  Kiipio,  partim  AtifuivaSt  quidam  *  Lectionis  suse ;' 
alius  '  Antiquarum  lectionum  ;*  atque  alius  ki^Bnp&p^  et  item  alius  Eiipi|/ftaT»r. 
Sunt  etiam,  qui  Avxa«vf«  inscripserunt :  sunt  itnn,  qui  'SfrptopMrta :  sunt  adeo, 
qui  nacScrrai  et  'E\iK«ya  et  npojSXifMoro  et  Eyx^^P^*"^  ^^  nopo^i^ite.  Est 
qui  *  Memoriales'  titulum  fecerit :  est  qui  npa7/ioTiica  et  Uaptpya  et  AiSoir- 
KoXtKo.  Kst  item  qui  '  historise  naturalist  Kst  noyroSoiriyf  Itnopias ;  est 
prsterea  qui  '  Pratum ;  est  itidem  qui  Uctyttapwov^  est  qui  Towvr  scripsit. 
Sunt  itemmulti  qui  '  Conjectanea,  neque  item  non  sunt,  qui  indices  libris  siiis 
fecerunt  aut  *  Epistolarum  moralium'  aut  *  Epistoliearum  qusstionum'  ant 
*  confusarum ;'  et  qucdam  alia  inscripta  nimis  lepida,  multas  que  prorsom  con- 
cinnitates  redolentia." 
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fivpiHv  etXXwv — ten  thousand  others.*  Where  is  now  to 
be  heard  of  a  Library,  whicb^  like  that  of  Alexandria^  con- 
tains seven  hundred  thousand  volumes  ?  And  this  enor* 
mous  number  existed  before  the  Roman  Literature  had 
been  developed,  and  when  the  Oreek  was  confined  to  itself. 
Our  present  great  Hbraries  do  not  number  a  half  or  a 
quarter^  and  yet  they  are  recruited  from  the  literature  of 
the  whole  world.  It  may  be  said  that  many  of  the  ancient 
volumes  or  rolls  were  small.  But  have  we  no  trifling 
brochures^  and  no  thin  pamphlets  published,  and  collected 
into  libraries  among  us  now  ?  Besides,  there  were  many 
thick  books  in  antiquity.  The  works  of  Homer,  of  Livy, 
and  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  we  know  were  each  con- 
tained in  a  single  volume  (though  no  doubt  also  in  other 
and  more  extended  forms),  while  with  us  it  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  have  an  edition  of  these  authors  spread 
over  six,  twelve,  or  sixteen  volumes  each.  Pignot  calcu- 
lates that  the  Alexandrine  Library  would  have  been  con- 
tained in  about  thirty  to  forty  thousand  of  our  Folio 
Volumes.  But  even  this  would  surely  demand  more  than 
the  literature  of  any  one  modem  nation  could  supply. 

Another  element  of  publicity,  common  in  ancient  times, 
but  which  has  nearly  disappeared  in  ours,  must  not  be 
omitted  in  a  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
ductions of  mind  were  diffused  among  the  community. 
This  was  the  recitation  of  works  before  they  were  published, 
or  which  never  were  published.  This  took  place  at  first  in 
the  house  of  the  author  to  a  few  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  By  degrees  the  circle  enlarged,  and  the  place  was 
more  pubhc.  Recitations  were  held  in  the  Baths  and 
Gardens,  and  the  public  was  admitted  gratuitously ;  the 
concourse  therefore  would  be  the  greater.  The  time  and 
place  of  these  readings  were  made  known  by  particular  in- 
vitations, by  programmes,  or  public  announcements.  These 
were  the  subject  of  great  discussion  and  interest.  The 
works  were  often  heard  here  in  their  first  and  most  perfect 

*  This  is  pressing  matters  too  far.  It  depends  upon  where  you  place  the 
accent  in  fivputv,  whether  it  means  the  precise  numher  of  ten  thousand, 
or  hears  the  more  indefinite  sense  of  an  immense  numher.  We  are  inclined 
to  the  more  extended  signification,  as  heing  in  fact  the  more  limited,  and 
giving  the  remark  of  Dionysius  Halicamassensis  the  hypexholic  character 
which  we  presume  certainly  belonged  to  it 
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fom,  before  any  oenaonhip,  Tirtul  or  real,  had  clipped 
them  of  an  J  of  their  freedom.  Here  the  political  prinoiplea, 
or  the  bold  language,  which  was  cat  out  of  the  published 
work,  were  given  forth  fearlesslj — and  every  point  was 
caught  up  eagerly,  carried  firom  mouth  to  mouth  and  spread 
through  the  city.  Thos  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  we  hear 
of  Matemus  reading  his  Tragedy  of  Cato,  when  not  think- 
ing of  his  position  as  the  subject  of  a  monarchy,  he  let 
flow  the  roll  of  his  republicanism  unreservedly-*-the  whole 
City  was  full  of  it  and  the  Court  displeased.  Nor  were 
tibese  readings  before  unintelligent  audiences.  It  was  ex* 
pected  that  the  hearers  should  have  something  for  their 
pains :  and  if  any  plagiarism  was  detected  it  was  visited 
with  indignant  exposure. 

When  the  works  issued  from  the  offices  of  the  copyists^ 
they  were  circulated  in  only  the  greater  numbers  from  the 
expectation  of  them  thus  excited.  Martial  says  that  he 
was  in  everybody's  hands ;  and  who  can  doubt  that  both  his 
epigrams,  and  the  odes  and  the  satires  of  Horace,  must 
have  been  exceedingly  popular,  and  circulated  in  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  copies?  Indeed  where  we  have  any 
notices  at  all  of  numbers,  they  indicate  large  circulations. 
Augustus,  according  to  Suetonius,  confiscated  no  less  than 
2,000  copies  of  the  Pseudo-Sibyls — and  this  notice  is  pre- 
served to  us  by  chance — and  the  number  confiscated  must 
have  been  but  a  small  part  of  the  number  copied  off,  be- 
cause they  had  been  for  some  time  in  unimpeded  circula- 
tion. Again,  there  was  a  Uttle  stupid  Memoir  of  which 
Pliny  speaks,  and  he  chances  to  mention  the  number  of 
copies,  which  was  1,000 — with  us,  800  or  400  would  have 
been  thought  quite  a  sufficient  number  to  strike  off  of  such 
a  thing.  The  transcribers  themselves — a  highly  cultivated 
set  of  men — ^formed  no  small  nor  unimportant  part  of  the 
intelligent  and  reading  public.  Every  great  house  had  its 
staff  of  readers  and  copyers— male  and  female — ^its  ana- 
gno9t4B,  its  HbrarU  and  HbraruB,  Most  of  these  were  slaves 
or  freedmen,  educated  most  carefully  for  the  express  pur- 
pose, possessed  of  intelligent  minds,  and  quick,  neat,  and 
elegant  hands.  They  cost  little  but  their  support.  A 
hundred  of  them  might  write  from  the  dictation  of  one. 
These  might  take  for  instance  the  second  book  of  Martial, 
which  would  occupy  say  an  hour  to  transcribe.    One 
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hundred  copyists  at  wc^k  ten  boon  would  give  a  thouaind 
copies  as  the  result  of  one  day.  This  expedition  mighty 
when  required^  be  increased  by  the  nse  of  stenography, 
in  which  the  copyists  were  usually  well  versed.  Indeed 
abbreviations,  understood  by  the  readers  as  well  as  the 
writers,  were  very  common,  and  it  was  only  the  more 
splendid  editions  that  were  written  out  in  full.  In 
the  very  process  of  transcribing,  more  persons  became  in* 
formed  of  t^e  contents  of  a  work  than  is  the  case  by  means 
of  printing  with  us.  For  while  we  have  only  one  or  two 
persons  in  an  office,  the  correctors  of  the  Press,  beeoming 
acquainted  with  the  entire  work  in  hand,  with  the  ancients 
there  would  be  thousands  and  t^ns  of  thousands  of  cul« 
tivated  men  becoming,  as  copyists,  acquainted  with  all  the 
choicest  literature  of  all  ages. 

One  great  evil  arose  from  the  system  of  copying  by 
dictation — ^the  frequent  inaccuracies  of  the  manuscripts. 
We  hear  great  complaints  of  this.  Cicero  and  Strabo  are 
full  of  murmurs  at  the  errors  of  the  copyists,  and  Quincti- 
lian  ky»  on  his  publisher  great  eihoruLn  to  secure  cor- 
rectness  in  the  transcription  of  his  works^  But  the  errors 
of  classical  antiquity  are  dilSerent  in  origin  and  in  character 
from  those  committed  in  the  middle  ages.  The  latter 
arose  from  errors  of  sight,  the  former  from  errors  of  sound. 
In  correcting  ancient  dassical  MSS.  we  must  consider 
how  the  word  might  be  mistaken  by  the  ear ;  in  correcting 
mediaeval  MSS.  we  must  consider  how  the  letter  might 
be  mistaken  by  the  eye.  Similarity  of  sound  was  the 
copious  source  of  andent  errors^^-^similarity  of  form,  of 
modem.  An  instance  in  recent  times  just  comes  under 
our  author^s  notice  as  he  writes  of  an  error  occurring  where 
evidently  the  copying  was  from  the  ear.  The  copyist  has 
written  astire — which  is  a  mistake  arising  from  the  rapid 
and  misunderstood  pronunciation  of  a  cette  heure. 

The  facility  and  expedition  of  the  copyist's  labour,  the 
absence  of  any  law  of  copyright,  and  the  extensive 
demand,  combined  to  render  works  very  cheap — ^which 
again  added  to  the  circulation.  Martial  tells  us  that  we 
could  get  himself  bound  in  purple  for  five  denaria,  or 
about  three  shillings*  And  from  this  our  author  enters 
(p.  136)  into  a  curious  disquisition  on  the  relative  cost  of 
printing  and  copying,  and  seems,  with  the  usual  -spirit  of 
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exaggeration  which  characterizes  this  part  of  his  work^  to 
show  that  in  fact  copying  among  the  ancients  was  cheaper 
than  printing  among  the  modems.  He  calculates  that  yen 
might  get  the  matter  of  a  printed  sheet  from  Martial's 
bookseller  for  from  Atc  to  seven  farthings.  Chambers 
however  gives  ns  English  people  a  sheet  for  a  penny.  But 
then  he  cannot  give  us  the  newest  and  best  writers  for 
this.  That  is,  however^  a  consequence  of  the  law  of  copy- 
right, not  of  the  expenses  of  printing.  These  considera- 
tions explain  a  fact  which  we  have  often  been  at  a  loss  to 
account  for — how  it  was  that  the  Romans  who  were  so 
near  the  discovery  of  printing  never  actually  did  discover 
it.  Their  seals  and  moveable  stamps  were  the  thing 
itself,  only  in  infancy,  but  they  had  no  stimulus  to  its 
development,  because  their  facilities  were  already  so  great 
that  they  felt  no  inconvenience,  and  desired  nothing 
more. 

In  this  aspect  of  classical  life,  compared  with  the  early 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing  in  its  rude  form  among 
the  Chinese,  we  have  the  example  of  civilization  and 
knowledge  making  rapid  strides  without  a  press,  and  being 
stationary  with  one.  An  ingenious  and  interesting  ana* 
logy  is  observed  by  our  author  in  the  fact  that,  as  the  dia- 
corery  of  printing  preceded  the  Reformation,  so  the  per<- 
fection  of  the  copyist's  art  preceded  the  introducticm  of 
Christianity. 

The  demand  for  school-books,  whether  as  text-books  or 
class-books,  was  a  great  feature  in  the  bookselling  trade  of 
the  country,  and  was  in  truth,  according  to  Dr.  Schmidt^ 
boundless.  Each  scholar  had  a  copy  of  the  author  he  was 
studying,  or  had  to  recite  from.  And  this  demand  was 
ever  fresh  and  free.  For  the  Master  could  adopt  any  book 
as  he  Hked,  and  change  it  when  he  liked.  The  schools,  in 
the  days  of  the  Republic,  were  entirely  free  from  any 
control  of  the  State,  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Monarchy  were  subject  to  no  superintendence. 

Another  addition  to  the  demand  for  books  arose  from 
fashion.  As  the  empire  advanced,  it  became  part  of  good 
ton  to  possess  a  library.  The  architectural  information 
met  with  in  Vitruvius  shows  us  that  in  building  a  house,  a 
room  for  a  library  was  considered  a  necessity.  Trimalchio 
boasted  that  he  had  three;   and  if  we  consider  how  few 
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books  our  poor  poets  possess  now,  and  yet  learn  that  Per- 
seus, who  died  young,  had  a  library  of  700  volmnes,  how 
many  do  we  think  that  Pliny  must  have  had,  whose  labours 
required  him  to  have  thousands  of  books  at  his  command? 
The  grammarian  Epaphroditus  had  30,000  books,  and 
Sammonius  Severus  had  62,000  :  and  Seneca  speaks  of  a 
library  which  was  so  rast  that  the  entire  life  of  the  pos- 
sessor would  not  be  sufficient  to  read  through  the  cata- 
logue. Besides  these^  there  were  many  public  libraries  in 
Home,  and  also  at  length  in  the  little  towns.  If  we  won- 
der where  the  time  came  from  for  any  proportionate  use  of 
these  extensive  facilities  for  reading,  we  must  remember 
the  quantity  of  leisure  at  the  command  of  lettered  and  offi- 
cial people,  as  compared  with  the  more  active,  busy  public 
and  often  political  life  led  by  the  modems.  The  Roman 
employes  had  most  of  their  work  done  by  slaves,  and  had 
more  leisure  and  more  money  for  books.  Certainly,  says 
our  author,  with  amusing  literalness,  if  an  employ^  now 
can  give  one  or  two  hours  each  day  to  the  spiritual  progress 
of  the  times,  an  ancient  employ S  might  devote  from  four  to 
six  to  the  same  purpose.  The  monarchy,  too,  in  later 
times,  was  kind  enough  to  relieve  public  men  of  political 
business ;  their  time  was,  therefore,  more  their  own  for  lite- 
rary pursuits,  and  their  great  moral  and  intellectual  reAige 
would  be  in  them.  This  is  in  a  mannerex  posed  to  view 
by  the  description  which  the  younger  Pliny  gives  of  the 
busy  idleness  of  his  unde. 

The  number  of  booksellers,  whose  names  have  come 
down  to  us,  is  another  proof  of  the  activity  of  the  trade. 
There  were  the  brothers  Sosius,  for  example,  Horace's 
publishers,  whose  shop  was  in  the  Argiletum^  near  the 
temple  of  Vertumnus;  there  was  Atrectus;  Secandus, 
who  lived  near  the  Temple  of  Peace ;  Trypho,  the  pub- 
lisher of  Martial  and  Quinctilian ;  though  some  of  these 
were  rather  stationers  than  booksellers,  for  the  two  were 
distinct.  There  was  Fompeius  Phrixus  in  the  Via  Sacra, 
who  had  the  title  of  Doctor.  Dorus»  the  publisher  of 
Livy  and  Cicero's  works^  in  the  time,  of  Nero.  There 
were  not  lacking  publishers  of  note  in  the  provinces  also, 
as  at  Brundusium,  Lyons,  Rheims,  Yienne.  Take  the 
following  description  of  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  who 
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was  a  bookseller,  and  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  de* 
▼elopment  of  the  Roman  trade  :^^ 


«  He  employed  the  whole  body  of  his  slaves  in  writing.    In 
workshop,  which  excelled  eveiythiDg  that  there  had  hitherto  been 
in  establishments  of  the   kind,    there  were   collected,  as  in  oar 
modem  printing-offices,  aU  sorts  of  workmen,  part  of  whom  were 
engaged  in  preparing  the  paper,  and  other  materials,  and  repairing 
the  instruments;  part  in  multiplying  the  copies  and  in  correct- 
ing; part  in  skilfally  rolling  up  the    finished  books,  and    com-' 
pleting  them  with  covers,  titles,  and  the  other  costomary  orsa- 
ments.    Atticns  in  like  manner    established    a    bookshop,  waxik 
as  at  this  time  of  day  could  be  found  no  where  in  the  world, 
connected    with    any    bookseller's   or   stationer's   estabbshmeiii. 
Cicero  published  most  of  his   works  with  him,  as,  for  instancy 
the  Questiones  Academicsa,  the  Orator,  his  Letters,  his  Speeches 
against  Antony  and  for  Ligarius.     The  last,  according  to  Uioero's 
own  expression,  '  sold  so  capitally,'  that  he  declared  liis  intention, 
that  for  the  future,  everj'thing   he   should  write,  Atticus  should 
have  to  publish.     We  have  here  again  clearly  another  example  of 
the  very  great  size  of  the  editions.    For  Cicero  in  this  speech  had 
introduced  by  mistake  a  person  long  ago  deceased  as  still  living,  and 
commissioned  Atticos,  after  the  book  had  ahready  found  a  good 
sale,  to  have  the  mistake  subsequently  corrected  by  the  erasure  of 
the  name  in  all  the  copies,  that  is  obviously  in  those  which  wem 
still- unsold.     But  now  how  great  must  have  been  the  remsimng 
stock  of  copies,  notwithstanding  the  large  edition  which  had  already 
been  disposed  of,  when  no  fewer  than  three  of  the  most  skilfid 
copyists  were  appointed  to  correct  this  one  mistake.     These,  how- 
ever, within  three  days,  could  certainly  rectify  at  least  a  thousand 
copies !     That  Atticus,  moreover,  was  not  only  concerned  in  the 
multiplication,  but  also  in  the  sale  of  works,  that  his  pursuit  was 
not  simply  a  hobby,  but  an  actual  business, — this  is  clear  from  the 
extraordinary  sale  of  the  Ligarian  speech.     We  even  find  Cicero 
himself  in  the  number  of  his  customers,  who,  for  instance,  purchased 
from  him  a  copy  of  the  Serapion." — ^P.  120, 121. 

Then  follows  an  effort  to  show  how  much  a  celebrated 
publisher's  shop  in  Rome  was  like  one  in  Berlin  or  Lon- 
don, nay  better,  and  more  delightful  still — for  here  all 
the  crack  authors  met,  and  dipped  and  read,  and  had 
literary  gossip — ^how  they  received  the  compUments  of 
their  friends  and  the  booksellers,  urging  them  to  write 
more — ^how  the  publishers  dispatched  works  that  did  not 
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take>  into  tke  provioces  for  sale— *to  schools,  and  even  to 
the  shops  as  waste  paper,  when  the  provmoes  would  not 
havQ  them — and  lastly  how  the  long-sighted  publishers, 
Eke'Trjrpho,  or  the  brothers  Sosius,  would  only  under- 
take instructive  works^  and  such  as  were  likely  to  have  a 
continued  demand.    . 

Although  there  was  as  yet  no  regular  system  of  remu- 
neration for  authors,  the  publishers  frequently,  it  is 
evidentj  accorded  what  might  be  termed  honoraria  to 
such  of  their  authors  as  needed  or  deserved  them. 
Authors,  however,  were  usually  content  with  their  fiime 
for  their  reward,  and  this,  with  the  absence  of  a  law  of 
copyright,  contributed  to  make  their  works  cheap.  Still 
when  the  publisher  made  a  large  profit  by  any  work,  be- 
yond the  mere  return  for  his  trade  risks,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  himself,  as  an  honourable  man,  be  anxious 
to  make  some  acknowledgment  to  him  by  the  fruit  of 
whose  brain  he  was  enriched. 

From  Martial  (11,  108),  it  is  to  be  conjectured  that 
he  had  received  something  of  this  kind.  '^  The  PubUc,^' 
he  says,  "  have  not  troubled  him  for  many  verses :  but 
Lupus,  the  bookseller,  wants  to  make  some  money,  and 
the  household  want  their  daily  rations.''  Seneca,  De 
Beneficiis,  7,  6,  says,  "  We  say  the  books  are  Cicero's  : 
the  very  same  books  Dorus  the  bookseller  calls  his,  and 
both  statements  are  true.  One  claims  them  as  the 
author,  the  other  as  the  buyer.  And  they  are  truly 
said  to  belong  to  both ;  for  they  do  belong  to  both,  only 
not  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  even  Titus  Livius  can 
receive  or  buy  his  own  books  from  Dorus."  The  pressing 
entreaties  of  the  publishers  for  **  more  copy"  are  almost 
of  themselves  prooft  of  the  existence  of  some  honorarium, 
especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Martial,  the  eager  book- 
seller met  with  a  needy  author.  Some  writers  have  ob-* 
jected  against  the  likelihood  of  there  having  been  such 
an  arrangement,  the  constant  complaints  of  poets  and 
authors  of  their  poverty,  and  that,  they  argue,  could  not 
have  been  the  case,  if  they  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
remuneration  for  their  labour.  But  this  certainly  is  no 
ground  of  objection  to  the  supposition.  For  even  now, 
when  payment  to  authors  is  systematic,  they  not  only  fail 
to  be  rich,  but  have  often  a  difficulty  in  "  getting  along." 

Christian  Teacher. — No.  38.  2  r 
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Martial  received  25,000  sesterces,  or  about  4,400  francs, 
for  a  complete  edition  of  his  poems  j  but  taking  one  year 
with  another,  although  he  was  read  as  far  as  Britain, 
what  he  received  from  his  productions  must  have  left  him 
miserably  poor. 

One  thing  which  would  make  books  cheaper  and  pub- 
lishers less  able  to  remunerate  authors  was  (what  we  have 
already  alluded  to),  the  absence  of  any  protecting  law  of 
copyright.  Any  one  was  at  liberty  to  copy  any  book  of 
which  he  might  get  possession.  But  this  was  seldom 
done  to  any  extent^  and  could  never  pay  as  a  specula* 
tion.  The  machinery,  as  above  described,  was  got  toge- 
ther with  so  much  difficulty,  and  after  so  much  care,  and 
then,  when  complete,  presented  such  facilities  of  executing 
work,  that  no  one  without  a  similar  establishment  could 
at  all  compete  with  the  publisher.  Even  over  his  rivals  the 
legitimate  publisher  had  always  an  advantage.  He  got 
the  first  start,  and  could  put  forth  at  once  such  a  supply 
as  would  prevent  its  being  worth  any  one  else's  while  to 
follow  in  his  steps  for  the  gleanings.  The  only  real 
danger  the  publisher  was  in,  was  from  his  coHegen,  his 
associates,  who  might  secrete  early  copies,  or  otherwise 
keep  up  with,  or  get  the  start  of,  their  employer,  by  be- 
traying him  to  some  other  publisher.  Against  such 
frauds  (apparently  of  rare  occurrence)  the  publisher  had 
to  guard  himself.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  trade  cor- 
responding to  the  modem  piracy. 

The  ladies  and  the  idlers  of  ancient  times  were  not 
without  their  literature  either,  any  more  than  those  of  a 
more  recent  day.  The  Roman  booksellers  had  plenty  of 
lounging  literature — much  drawing-room,  scrap-book  lore. 
Some  of  the  ladies  even  interested  themselves  in  grammar 
and  criticism.  Juvenal  laughs  a  good  deal  at  the  blue- 
stockings of  his  day;  and  Martial  also  makes  himself 
merry  in  the  same  way,  and  prays  that  the  gods  will  save 
him  from  a  learned  wife.* 

•  To  which  prayer  probably  the  learned  lady  might  reciprocate  as  hearty 
an  amen  on  her  ovm  account  All  this  only  goes  to  confirm  the  wiadom  of 
Solomon,  touching  the  absence  of  novelty  under  the  sun — and  to  show  how 
the  same  phases  of  society  return,  with  the  invincible  determination  of 
human  nature  to  its  own  forms,  and  how  men  will  talk  nonsense  and  women 
sense — at  times — in  spite  of  the  evident  design  of  Providence  that  the  occu- 
pations, as  habits,  should  be  reversed. 
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Our  Author  now  proceeds  to  dilate  upon  the  relation 
of  the  Monarchy  and  the  established  worship  on  one  side^ 
and  Philosophy  and  freedom  of  Faith  on  the  other. 
Perhaps  this  part  of  his  subject  presents  less  of  novelty 
than  that  in  which  we  have  been  following  him. 

"  In  Home,  as  the  immediate  political  motive  for  the  persecution 
of  firee  political  thought  was  to  fix  firmly  the  security  of  the  Prince, 
and  of  bis  absolute  power,  so  was  it  not  any  the  less  the  faith  of 
the  Monarchy  that  it  could  and  must  strengthen  the  foundations  of 
its  own   safety,  by  confirming  the  existing  religious  institutions. 
The  monarchy  was,  therefore,  continually  seeking  to  unite  the  spi- 
ritual with  the  secular  power,  that  it  might  always  be  prepared  to 
defend  the  predominant  worship,  and  oppose  all  those  that  ven- 
tured to  contest  it,  either  in  its  dogmas,  its  ceremonies,  or  in  its 
Priesthood.     And  for  this  reason  even  in  the  time  of  the  Julians, 
who  had  begun  as  early  as  Augustus  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  perpetual  High-Priesthood,  the  Monarchy  extended  its  prose- 
cutions and  prohibitions  first  to  foreign  worship,  and  even  variations 
in  heathenism ;  then  to  the  unsettling  doubts  of  unbelief,  or  the 
disfiguring  additions  of  superstition ;  and  lastly  to  attacks  against 
those  whose  official  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  the  existence  and 
form  of  the  worship.     The  reasons  of  the  Julian  Monarchy  for 
maintaining  a  jurisdiction  over  faith  find  their  true  expression  in 
the  advice  which  Dio  Cassius  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Mecajnas. 
'  Reverence,*  says  he  to  Augustus,  '  always  and  above  all  things 
the  Gods  according  to  the  customs  of  the  Fathers,  and  compel 
also  the  rest  to  reverence  them.     The  innovators  on  religion,  who 
would  introduce  foreign  worship,  these  pursue  with  aversion  and 
punishment,  and  this  not  merely  on  account  of  the  Gods,  (though 
he  who  despises  them  will  cherish  veneration  for  nothing  else,)   but 
also  on  this  account,  because  he  who  introduces  new  divinities,  at 
the  same  time  prepares  many  for  the  reception  of  other  laws  and 
customs.     But  hence  proceed  conspiracies,  plottings,  and  clubs, 
things  that  have  least  possible  accordance  with  a  Monarchy.     Tole- 
rate neither  a  despiscr  of  our  religion,  nor  a  miracle-monger.    Since 
the  art  of  prophesying  is  certainly  necessary,  those  must  be  con- 
tinually appointing  haruspices  and  augurs,  whom  every  one  who 
wishes  may  be  able  to  consult.     But  the  Magi  must  on  no  account 
be  tolerated,  since  such  people  often  incite  through  their  sometimes 
true,  but  often  false  prophecies,  a  multitude  of  heads  to  innovating 
enterprizes.'  " — P.  157. 

These  principles  the  Julian  policy  actually  carried  out. 
Foreign  religions — tolerated  while  they  appeared  to  be 
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harmless,  to  have  the  temples  filled,  the  sacrifices  fre* 
quented,  the  established  augurs  coi^ulted,  the  imperial 
power  unquestioned — ^were  suppressed  as  soon  as  ever  they 
seemed  to  be  connected  with  any  effects  of  an  opposite  de- 
scription. Thus  Judaism  was  let  alone  and  despised,  and 
Christianity  came  in  under  its  protection.  The  distinc- 
tion was  not  at  first  perceived :  and  the  two  religions 
shared  the  same  fortunes  and  the  same  fate.  The  Chris- 
tians driven  out  as  Jews,  as  Jews  crept  in  again.  Augustus^ 
like  Julius  Caesar,  had  allowed  the  Jews  &ee  worship,  and 
even  admitted  them  to  a  share  of  the  public  grain ;  but 
Tiberius  put  them  down,  and  the  Senate  sent  4,000  <^ 
their  youths  against  the  hordes  of  robbers  in  Sardinia, 
expecting  that  the  unhealthy  climate  would  kill  them. 
Under  Claudius  and  Domitian  also  they  were  driven  out 
of  Rome,  although  by  the  payment  of  head-money  they 
were  permitted  to  stay  outside  the  walls  of  the  City.  By- 
and-bye  the  persecution  waxed  more  intense — Judaisui 
apparently,  to  the  eye  of  the  Boman  Magistracy,  changing 
its  nature,  and  manifesting  a  greater  tendency  to  proae- 
lytism,  and  opposition  to  the  received  ffidth ;  or  there  being 
something  else,  growing  up  beneath  the  garment  of  Juda>» 
ism,  and  which  they  confused  with  it.  This  latter  was  the 
real  case.  Christianity  was  completely  opposed  to  the  old 
cultus,  and  the  effects  of  this  opposition  were  beginning  to 
be  painftilly  visible.  There  was  a  great  falling  off  from 
the  old  temples  and  offerings.  None  came  now  as  of  yore 
to  buy  animals  for  sacrifice.  Cobwebs,  said  Propertius, 
grow  in  the  temples,  and  weeds  surround  the  gods.  The 
Roman  magistracy  therefore  opposed  it,  as  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  the  National  rehgion.  The  extraordinary  language 
of  Tacitus  in  reference  to  it  is  in  everybody's  recollection. 
He  speaks  of  the  Christians  as  detested  for  their  infamous 
crimes.  He  records  that,  repressed  for  awhile,  the  perni- 
cious superstition  burst  forth  not  only  through  Judsea,  the 
birth-place  of  the  mischief,  but  in  Rome  also,  where  all 
atrocious  and  disgraceful  things  gather  together;  and  he 
says  that  the  Christians  were  convicted  not  so  much  of  the 
fire,  as  of  a  general  detestation  of  the  human  race.  There 
must  have  been  some  strange  misconception  of  the  inward 
character  of  the  new  religion,  combined  with  the  disUke  of 
its  more  open  results.    There  must  hllve  been  some  idea 
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of  immoral  rites,  and  some  fear  of  an  attempted  revival  of 
the  Saturnalia.  Paul  and  Peter  suffered  under  Nero — 
John  was  exiled  under  Domitian — Nerva  passed  an  am- 
nesty. Under  Trajan  the  higher  Romans — such  as  Sueto- 
nius and  Pliny — seem  to  have  no  correcter  views  of  the 
religion.  Pliny  quotes  nothing  in  excuse  for  his  rash, 
violent  and  cruel  conduct  against  the  Christians,  but  their 
obstinacy — the  blindest  excuse  of  superstitious  persecution. 
Trajan  on  the  whole  approves  of  his  conduct,  but  recom- 
mends that  they  shall  not  be  sought  out,  and  that  no 
anonymous  accusations  shall  be  entertained.  The  old 
Republican  principle  was,  that  all  foreign  worships,  unless 
expressly  allowed  by  the  State,  shall  be  regarded  as  for* 
bidden.  This  restriction  in  the  olden  time  seemed  to  be  out 
of  care  of  the  ancient  morals,  now  out  of  fear  of  political 
change.  The  policy  now  pursued,  however,  had  its  out- 
ward effect.  Pliny  congratulates  himself  that  the  deserted 
temples  were  once  more  frequented,  the  festivals  crowded, 
and  the  victims  bought.  But  this  was  the  result  of  ex- 
ternal pressure,  and  his  joy  only  showed  his  blindness.  For 
if  empty  temples  augured  the  want  of  a  change,  full  tem- 
ples still  do  not  show  that  nothing  is  wanted — for  a  crowd 
may  be  established  by  management,  and  external  ma- 
chinery, and  not  by  voluntary  dispositions,  and  then  the 
apparent  prosperity  is  uncertain  and  hollow. 

The  ancient  religions  were  possessed  of  great  pliability. 
They  invited,  in  their  very  institution  and  character,  to  an 
inner  and  an  outer  faith.  They  had  an  aspect  for  the 
vulgar  and  an  aspect  for  the  wise.  In  them  men  wandered 
in  Heaven,  and  the  Ooda  frequented  the  earth.  There 
never  was  a  more  continual  communication,  represented 
in  any  faith,  between  man  and  the  powers  above  him.  It 
was  in  fact  a  Pantheism  as  much  as  a  Polytheism.  The 
same  elements  might  be  accepted  as  true  and  philosophical, 
or  rejected  as  false  and  preposterous,  according  to  the  in- 
terpretation put  upon  them.  The  vulgar  faith  and  the 
higher  philosophy  never  could  be,  however,  at  any  literal 
agreement.  Accordingly  phUosophy,  after  pursuing  an 
independent  course,  found  itself  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  popular  religion,  and  at  length  quarrelled  with  Faith 
itself.  The  sophists  arose  and  attempted  to  overthrow 
everything.     To  this  extreme  Socrates  opposed  himself. 
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He  did  not,  howerer,  fall  into  the  faith  of  the  people. 
Agreeing  entirely  with  neither,  and  differing  in  some  re- 
spects from  both — ^both  united  in  making  a  sacrifice  of 
him,  and  he,  the  true  restorer,  fell  between  the  two  aa  a 
Revolutionist.     Platonism,  by  means  of  Orientalism  and 
Pythagoreanism,  came  more  towards   the  level  of  the 
popular  faith  in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  and  gave  to  ortho* 
doxy  an  apparent  speculative  justification.    It  modified 
and  interpreted,  and  became  the  mystical  philosophy  of 
the  revelation  of  Heathenism.     In  this  form  it  found  mudi 
favour  with  the  emperors  of  the  first  century.     It  only 
served,  however,  for  the  momenteiy  rquvenescenoe  of  the 
old  faith,  and  was  the  builder  not  of  its  throne  but  of  its 
coffin.     For  philosophy  can  never  or  in  any  form  be  a 
perfect  and  complete  justification  of  a  rehgion,  unless  the 
religion  itself  be  philosophical.     While  those  who  wished 
well  to  the  popular  faith  delighted  in  anything  which  would 
make  it  look^or  still  better  be^more  reasonable  and  true, 
those  who  held  it  in  contempt  and  abhorrence  went  in  a 
course  of  direct  opposition  and  exposure  of  it.     This  latter, 
or  rationalistic  philosophy,  the  mark  of  which  was  opposi- 
tion to  the  faith  of  the  people,  had  overtaken  the  minds  of 
the  more  cultivated  classes.     No  Julian  emperor  was  ortho- 
dox :  most  were  eclectic.     Stoicism  was  too  hard  a  saying 
for  them  and  demanded  too  much :   at  length,  however, 
there  appeared  a  Stoic  on  the  throne  in  the  person  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.     But  all  the  Julians  affected  orthodoxy 
— for  in  addition  to  being  established,  Heathenism  coold 
deify,  and  had  the  privilege  of  erecting  temples  to  those 
who  honoured  it,  and  whom  it  therefore  chose  to  honour. 
The  process  of  deification,  beginning  modestly,  and  often 
checked  in  modesty  by  the  emperors  themselves,  at  length 
arrived  at  a  suicidal  extreme.    Caligida  represented  all  the 
Gk)ds  in  turn — he  was  the  very  caprice  and  madness  of 
hypocritical  orthodoxy  in  its  most  fantastic  form.    At 
length  the  image  of  the  Emperor  came  to  be  more  in- 
violable than  the  image  of  Jupiter,  and  the  Prince  came  to 
think  himself  higher  than  God.     No  wonder  if  power,  re- 
ceiving such  homage  and  incense  as  this,  and  making  such 
ample  use  of  it,  looked  askant  on  freedom  of  thought. 
Still  notwithstanding  all  this  palmy  appearance  of  fresh- 
ness and  luxuriance  in   heathenism,  a  power  had  been 
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some  time  at  work  among  the  lower  classes  as  destruc- 
tive of  its  foundations,  as  philosophy  had  been  in  the 
npper.  This  power  was  Euhemerism.  The  work  of  Eu- 
hemerus  appeared  about  300  b.c.  The  chief  idea  which 
it  aimed  to  establish  and  to  illustrate  was^  that  the 
Gods  were  not  actually  and  originally  Grods^  but  human 
and  historical  personages  raised  to  the  character  of 
Gods  by  the  power  of  rulers,  the  deceit  of  priestsi  or 
the  folly  of  the  people.  He  analysed  the  whole  circle  of 
heathenism,  and  sustained  his  positions  by  historical  refer- 
ences. Jove  was  a  mighty  ruler  of  the  early  time  in 
Asia — and  the  rest  of  the  Gods,  in  the  same  way  were  the 
rulers  of  other  kingdoms.  This  struck  a  chord  long 
stretched  in  the  popular  mind,  and  gave  voice  and  expres- 
sion to  a  far-prevailing  scepticism.  It  was  much  opposed — 
not  by  philosophy — but  by  the  historical  school.  Polybius, 
Strabo,  Plutarch,  set  themselves  against  it,  but  more 
from  political  than  religious  considerations.  Euhemerus 
had  a  line  vein  of  fluent  illustration,  which  made  him  po- 
pular ;  but  drawing  away  the  mysterious  veil  in  which  the 
earlier  steps  of  theology  had  been  hitherto  enveloped,  and 
substituting  nothing  for  the  destruction  of  material  that 
thence  ensued,  he  brought  the  feelings  of  the  people  into 
a  great  state  of  perplexity.  By  means  of  the  Latin 
translation  of  Ennius,  the  work  of  Euhemerus  was  well 
known  to  the  Romans. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  of  men^s  minds  came  in 
the  Magian,  Chaldean,  and  Astrological  crowd,  who  filled 
the  City  with  enchantments,  witchcrafts,  and  prophecies. 
Their  religion  was  not  under  the  control  of  the  civil  power, 
and  took  a  direction  independent  of  it,  and  often  injurious 
to  it.  They  especially  unsettled  the  popular  mind  by 
their  dark  foreshadowings  of  future  events,  and  by  a  cer- 
tain un-Boman,  alienated  and  foreign  class  of  feelings, 
which  they  excited,  unfavourable  to  political  content,  and 
the  imperial  civism.  This  state  of  things  was  particularly 
taken  to  heart  by  the  Monarchy.  Edicts  were  promul- 
gated, accordingly,  against  soothsayers  and  miracle-mon- 
gers— sentences  of  confiscation  and  excommunication 
were  issued  against  them  even  to  the  prohibition  of  fire 
and  water,  and  to  death.  The  most  celebrated,^and  from 
his  power,  knowledge,  and  character,  the  most  mischievous. 
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of  these  invaden  of  the  ancient  iaith,  was  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana.  He  had  been  a  great  traveller — ^he  was  reputed  to 
be  of  a  holy  life — ^he  was  supposed  to  have  worked  a  num- 
ber of  astonishing  miracles — he  could  stop  earthquakes, 
recover  the  dead,  go  through  closed  doors,  and  understand 
the  languages  of  all  people.  In  addition  to  this,  his  mira* 
culous  character^  he  was  the  author  of  many  projAiecies, 
which,  from  their  political  ccMnplexion,  struck  fear  into  the 
heart  of  the  Monarchy.  Under  Nero  and  Domitian  he 
was  complained  of  as  the  author  of  political  disturbancea 
and  for  enchantments,  and  escaped  death  with  difSiculty. 
All  these  tendencies  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  occupying  it  with  something,  equally  stimulating, 
and  less  mischievous,  occasioned  a  governmental  move- 
ment  in  favour  of  the  Sibylline  books.  These  were  brought 
again  into  notice  and  importance.  They  were  enshrined 
in  gold  cases,  and  the  office  of  guarding  them,  and  explain- 
ing  their  sacred  prophetical  contents,  was  committed  to 
men  of  public  weight  and  standing :  and  by  the  submis- 
sive voices  of  the  poets  credibility  was  attempted  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  contents.  It  was  hoped  that  a  counter- 
action would  be  found  in  them  to  the  more  dangerous  pro- 
phecies now  current  among  the  people.  But,  in  spite  of 
all  these  contrivances,  and  of  all  decrees  of  the  Senate, 
and  patronage  of  Rulers,  the  prophecies  would  go  on.  The 
Emperors  themselves,  with  a  determined  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  ancient  cuUus,  had  taken  upon  themselves  the 
priestly  office— -an  office  which  had  been  too  long  held 
stupidly  and  unbelievingly,  but  which  was  now  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  highest  respectability.  The  Priesthood  and 
the  Princedom  saw  the  necessity  to  each  other  of  each 
other's  support.  But  it  was  in  vain.  It  brought  abowt 
only  the  contrary  effects,  and  dangerous  prophecies  were 
only  the  more  rife,  and  forbidden  books  only  the  more 
read.  Monarchy,  says  our  author,  was  more  sincere  and 
less  self-iutercsted  in  protecting  the  Priesthood,  than 
was  the  priestly  caste  in  supporting  the  Monarchy. 
Rulers  change,  but  the  Priesthood  remains;  and  the 
corporate  power  is  always  ready  to  give  up  the  Ruler, 
when  he  ceases  to  be  necessary  or  useful  to  it,  or  when  it  is 
inconvenient  and  obnoxious  any  longer  to  sustain  him. 
From  considering  the  relation  of  Religion  to  the  Mo- 
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narchy^  Dr.  Schmidt  passes  on  to  tlie  examination  of  the 
▼arions  sects  of  Philosophy  and  their  relation  to  the  Mo- 
narchy. He  devotes  a  hundred  pages  to  the  characteris- 
tics and  distinctions  of  the  Academicians,  Peripatetics, 
Cynics,  Stoics,  and  Epicureans ;  bnt  as  much  of  the  path 
through  which  he  conducts  the  reader  is  well  trodden,  and 
the  portions  that  are  less  so  would  require  a  discussion,  into 
which  we  are  not  prepared  to  enter,  we  confine  ourselves 
to  a  few  of  his  general  remarks  on  the  position  which  Phi- 
losophy took  among  the  general  intellectual  and  social 
phenomena  of  the  period. 

Philosophy  was  always  in  opposition  to  Absolutism  and 
the  State  Religion — and  auto-cratical  power  in  its  turn 
directed  its  terrors  against  philosophy,  especially  when  it 
ran  in  a  course  independent  of  the  received  faith.  No 
teacher  of  philosophy  was  base  enough  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices to  Government  in  the  first  century.  All  philosophy 
was  more  or  less  opposed  to  a  government  which  trampled 
right  and  liberty  under  foot ;  so  that  the  desire  and  habit 
of  opposition  became  a  kind  of  second  nature  to  philoso- 
phers. But  Absolutism  stood  its  ground.  Philosophy 
could  do  nothing  against  it.  It  could  build  nothing  into  life 
— it  could  only  dream.  Philosophy  cannot  enter  into  the 
hot  and  active  movements  of  real  popular  life.  It  can 
bear  an  immense  degree  of  cold,  but  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  warmth.  It  can  go  far  above  the  common  faith, 
but  it  cannot  sink  itself  into  its  depths.  It  is  founded 
on  doubt — ^for  doubt  is  the  cause  of  all  thought — the  single 
inducement  to  very  free  inquiry.  Where  doubt  ceases, 
knowledge  stands  still,  and  science  falls  into  decay.  There 
was  this  marked  peculiarity  in  the  Roman  character,  to- 
wards philosophy,  that  it  leaned  decidedly  to  no  one  school, 
but  inclined  to  a  prevalent  eclecticism. 

The  emperor  from  whom  Philosophy  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect most  favour,  but  from  whom  she  received  most  op- 
pression, was  Nero.  He  had  received  an  education  in  Phi- 
losophy, and  came  to  the  throne  a  free-thoughted  prince. 
But  his  evil  conscience  turned  his  predisposition  into  hatred, 
especially  against  Stoicism.  He  persecuted  it  first,  as 
though  the  philosophers,  under  the  guise  of  science,  pre- 
tended to  prophecy  and  forbidden  arts  :  and  this  was  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  Nero  himself   was  given  up  to 
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magical  arts.  But  where  there  was  no  pretext  of  this 
kind^  Nero  hated  and  dreaded  that  moral  power  which  was 
associated  with  philosophy  in  the  lives  and  characters  of 
some  of  the  best  and  noblest  men  in  his  times.  While  he 
had  a  salutary  awe  of  Seneca  (which  did  not  however  avail 
to  prevent  his  commanding  him  to  die)  he  had  an  absolute 
dread  of  that  Thrasea  Fetus  who  combined  with  philoso- 
phy^ courage,  patriotism  and  virtue.  Thrasea,  from  his 
dark,  earnest,  moral  position,  headed  as  it  were  an  opposi- 
tion power  to  Nero.  While  Nero  could  not  bear  to  see 
this  position,  he  coidd  scarcely  help  admiring  it,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  would  rather  have  him  for  a  fnend.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  Thrasea,  without  forgoing  his  very  soul 
and  mind,  to  acquiesce  in  the  childish  follies  and  dsemo- 
niacal  cruelties  of  this  Prince.  When  Nero  had  destroyed 
his  Mother,  he  pretended  that  he  had  been  thereby  saved 
from  a  disastrous  conspiracy,  and  the  Senate  with  unac- 
countable servility  decreed  public  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings and  golden  statues  for  the  mercy.  This  was  too 
much  for  Thrasea.  Mere  matters  of  courtesy  he  had  al- 
lowed ;  but  in  this  case  he  rose  and  left  the  Senate.  This, 
however,  did  not  bring  sense  to  the  madmen,  but  only 
death  to  himself.  It  was  the  close  of  a  career  of  quiet 
but  determined  hostility  to  imperial  trifling.  When  graver 
pretexts,  because  even  the  appearance  of  graver  occupa- 
tions, failed  him,  Nero  had  begun  to  prefer  such  complaints 
as  these,  arising  out  of  his  vanity  as  a  singer  and  per- 
former :  Thou  hast  not  been  to  hear  I  Thou  didst  not  seem 
attentive  !  Thou  wentest  away  before  the  performance  was 
over  I  Thou  didst  not  applaud  I  Thou  didst  not  offer 
sacrifice  for  the  imperial  voice !  Thrasea  held  off  from  all 
this.  Not  every  one  was  so  courageous.  Vespasian  dared 
not  stay  away — but  on  one  occasion  fell  softly  asleep.  His 
life  was  on  the  die  in  consequence.  Thrasea  constantlyde- 
spised  taking  a  part  in  these  and  similar  entertainments, 
and  especially  in  the  Juvenalia  which  the  nobility  got  up, 
and  which  Nero  ordered,  in  celebration  of  the  day  when 
his  beard  was  first  cut.  Other  occasions  of  imperial  emo- 
tion in  which  Thrasea  could  not  successfully  interest  him- 
self, were  connected  with  Poppoea.  She  bore  a  daughter. 
Nero  was  beside  himself  with  joy,  and  the  Senate  was  the 
same.     They  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  convince  the 
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Emperor  of  their  transports.  Decrees  for  thanksgivings^ 
sacrifices^  games^  statues^  and  no  one  knows  what^  had  no 
end.  Suddenly  death  steps  into  the  midst :  the  young 
princess  died  in  the  fourth  month.  Nero  was  now  beside 
himself  with  grief^  and  the  Senate  was  so  too.  Adulation 
now  outdid  itself.  They  decreed  divine  honours  to  the 
child^  shrines  and  priests.  Tlirasea  can  take  no  part  in 
these  unworthy  proceedings — he  finds  that  he  had  better 
retire  from  Senatorial  life — ^he  leaves  the  city  and  sinks 
into  the  retirement  of  his  family.  But  there  the  hate  of 
Nero  pursues  and  destroys  him.  Thrasea^s  view,  like  Cato's, 
was  that  the  individual  could  only  be  good  if  the  State 
was ;  and  he  recognized  therefore  in  the  State  and  its 
institutions,  the  sources  of  the  happiness  and  virtue  of 
men,  or  the  reverse.  This  led  him  to  be  anxious  about 
public  influences,  and  mild  to  individual  wrongdoers.  It 
was  Thrasea  that  (in  the  case  of  Antistius)  prevented  the 
punishment  for  libel  on  the  government  being  more  than 
exile.  He  did  away  also  with  the  laudatory  deputations, 
which  the  governors  of  Provinces  got  up,  and  which  pro- 
duced great  abuses.  This  practice  made  it  necessary  for 
the  reputation  of  a  governor  that  a  deputation  should  at- 
tend in  Rome  to  express  satisfaction  with  his  governorship. 
As  only  the  rich  could  afford  the  expense  of  these  deputa- 
tions, if  they  were  pleased,  the  requisite  honour  would  be 
awarded,  even  in  cases  where  the  affairs  of  the  province 
had  been  conducted  miserably — and  if  they  were  not 
pleased,  would  be  withheld,  even  though  the  province 
might  have  been  ruled  with  equity  and  success.  Thrasea 
had  this  custom  discontinued.  The  host  of  victims  which 
philosophy  had  in  the  reign  of  Nero  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
superior  glory  of  the  martyrs  Seneca  and  Thrasea.  Nero 
at  last  passed  a  decree  that  no  one  should  philosophise. 
This  was  the  worst  and  completest  expression  of  spiritual 
compulsion. 

The  bad  example  and  influence  of  Nero  was  not  without 
its  effect  in  the  following  reigns.  It  is  dif&cult  for  a  man 
brought  up  in  slavery  to  pass  all  at  once  into  true  liberty. 
Even  Vespasian,  probably  more  by  the  advice  of  his 
minister  than  of  his  own  choice,  persecuted  philosophy.  He 
banished  the  Stoics  and  Cynics  trom  Rome  and  Italy.  The 
highest  degree  which  persecution  of  liberty  of  thought 
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reached  was  nnder  Domitian.  He  it  was  who  caused  "  our 
Lord  God  commands/'  to  be  the  official  style.  Epictetus, 
Herennius,  Senecio  and  others  bring  this  century  of  per- 
secution towards  its  close^  with  their  banishments  or  their 
deaths.  The  voice  of  free  thought  was  so  silenced,  that 
the  Cynic  Demetrius  says,  the  crickets  have  their  seat  of 
the  Muses  free,  but  we  are  not  once  allowed  to  utter  a 
sound*  Domitian  feared  not  only  the  sober  sense  of  phi- 
losophy, but  the  drunken  rhapsody  of  poetry ;  he  therefore, 
from  a  less  amiable  and  courageous  motive  than  modern 
reformers  of  public  morals,  laid  a  restriction  on  wine-drink- 
ing. 

There  is  no  age  without  its  redeeming  features,  and  the 
very  faults  of  the  age  often  occasion  the  virtues  of  those 
who  live  in  it.  In  the  midst  of  this  melancholy  devasta- 
tion of  mind,  during  which  the  noblest  and  best  thinkers 
died  away,  truth  had  still  its  voice,  though  in  peril,  and 
liberty  its  asserters^  though  in  death.  "  Thou  threatenest 
me  with  death,''  said  the  Cynic  Demetrius  to  Nero,  "  and 
Nature  threatens  it  to  thee  I"  Fortunately  for  the  Cynic, 
Nero  being  pleased  with  his  own  singing  that  day,  spared 
his  life,  and  only  sent  him  from  Rome.  '^The  same 
God,"  said  ApoUonius  Tyanseus  to  Tigellinus,  '^  that  has 
made  him  (Nero)  terrible,  has  granted  to  me  to  be  without 
fear." 

The  relation  of  the  Monarchy  to  Education  is  another 
branch  of  the  general  subject  which  occupies  some  pages 
of  the  work  before  us. 

**  The  handing  down  and  development  of  intelligence  was,  up  to 
the  death  of  the  Republic,  entirely  free.  Nowhere  did  there  exist 
any  dependence  of  the  school  on  the  State  or  the  Church ;  nowhere 
any  interference  with  instruction  by  secular  or  spiritual  authorities. 
The  arrangement  and  erection  of  schools  were  by  means  of  private 
resoiu*ces  and  were  objects  of  general  concurrence.  Concerning 
the  value  of  the  subject-matter  and  method,  concerning  persons  and 
sentiments,  the  public  opinion  remained  the  exclusive  judge ;  and 
according  to  its  judgment  rose  or  sank  the  teacher's  reputation  in 
the  eyes  of  the  parents,  on  whose  confidence  again  the  success  of 
his  institution  and  the  amount  of  his  income  depended.  All  the 
scientific  training  which  flowed  through  the  veins  of  the  tody 
politic,  proceeded  from  the  schools  of  the  Qrammarians,  the  Bheto- 
ricians,  and  the  Philosophers.      In  these  were  included  the  demea- 
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tary,  the  general  and  the  academical  training  :  and  the  ages  of  the 
pupils  corresponded  to  this  gradation.  The  schools  of  the  Gramma* 
rians  were  frequented  from  the  earliest  years  of  childhood.  Persius 
went  at  twelve  years  of  age  (for  he  had  not  come  to  Borne  before) 
to  the  school  of  the  grammarian  Palamou  :  he  then  frequented  the 
school  of  the  rhetorician  Virginius ;  and  at  last,  at  seventeen,  the 
school  of  the  Stoic  philosopher  Cornutus.  The  elementary  instruc- 
tion after  the  destruction  of  the  antiquated  school-shops  of  the 
Forum,  the  tabenue  literaruB,  fell  to  the  schools  of  the  Grammarians, 
wliich  were,  like  those,  partly  boys'  and  partly  girls*  schools.  The 
mother  tongue  formed,  in  conjunction  with  Greek,  the  chief  object. 
The  intention  was  to  learn  its  construction  and  to  use  it  correctly 
and  elegantly  both  in  speech  and  writing.  The  reading,  therefore, 
and  explanation  of  the  most  distinguished  classics  of  both  languages 
formed  the  essential  foundation.  In  Greek  they  occupied  th^« 
selves  first  with  Homer,  then  with  the  Tragic  writers,  then  the 
Comic,  and  the  historians.  In  Latin  they  used  to  commence  in  the 
lower  classes  with  iEsop's  fables.  These  were  analysed,  and  the 
scholars  made  to  put  them  back  into  prose,  explain  them  in  difFerent 
words,  or  re-construct  them  in  a  free  paraphrase.  In  the  higher 
classes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  so-named  Sententise  were  written,  the 
chrien  and  the  ethics,  up  to  poetical  narratives.  Very  often,  how- 
ever, the  grammarians  went  beyond  this  circle  of  the  elementary 
instruction.  Out  of  their  training  the  more  advanced  pupils  went  up 
into  the  schools  of  theEhetoricians.  These  furnished  the  middle-point 
of  the  entire  course  of  instruction,  included  aU  the  subjects  of  a  gene- 
ral education,  and  brought  their  scholars  up  to  the  point  of  matured 
knowledge,  which  enabled  them  to  enter  into  the  higher  circles  of  prac- 
tical political  life.  Wliat  the  schools  of  philosophy  taught  went  beyond 
this  requirement — it  was  an  affair  of  humanity  and  of  the  individual 
desire  of  knowledge, — that  free  academical  element  of  instruction. 
While  from  this  circumstance  the  youth  of  the  cultivated  and  even 
of  the  lower  classes  flowed  in  large  streams  to  the  Ehetorician — 
(for  the  study  of  eloquence  was  regarded  as  a  means  of  raising 
themselves  from  the  humbleness  of  their  birth) — only  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion,  a  select  number  of  disciples,  gathered  them- 
selves to  the  Philosophers,  and,  though  already  arrived  at  manhood, 
and  invested  with  offices,  did  not  disdain,  as  hearers,  to  be  present 
at  the  lectures,  and  through  the  instruction  of  more  thoughtful 
spirits  to  fructify  their  practical  life." — ^Pp.  404 — 406. 

Thus  the  schools  of  the  Grammarians  took  all  the  crowds 
and  were  not  much  interfered  with  in  the  times  of  des- 
potism :  great  attacks  were  made^  however^  upon  the  higher 
schools  of  the  Rhetoricians  and  the  Philosophers.     The 
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class  of  questions  discnssed^  and  pieces  recited,  in  the 
schools  of  the  Rhetoricians,  oar  author  ridicules  as  re- 
mote from  practical  life.*  They  were  such  as  the  wolf 
of  Romulus — ^the  praise  of  celebrated  men — comparison 
of  their  characters — gambling — petulancy.  Is  the  legal 
or  military  life  preferable?  Agamemnon  is  consider- 
ing whether  he  shall  offer  Iphigenia.  The  800  at  Ther- 
mopylae debate  whether  they  shall  resist  or  give  way. 
Alexander  considers  whether  he  shall  go  to  Babylon, 
notwithstanding  the  prophecy.  Cicero  considers  whe- 
ther he  shall  deprecate  Anthony.  Hannibal  considers 
whether  after  Cannse  he  shall  go  to  Rome.  Cato  de- 
termines to  commit  suicide.  Various  laws  were  dis- 
cussed— those  of  Solon— those  relating  to  the  support  of 
parents — to  murderers — ^poisoners — the  relation  of  poverty 
to  capital — ^the  degeneracy  of  manners — apathetic  speeches 
on  the  deaths  of  patriots — eulogies  on  the  murder  of  ty- 
rants— the  private  citizen's  life  was  not  to  be  attempted 
without  punishment,  but  the  destruction  of  a  tyrant  was  to 
be  honoured. 

The  results  of  this  training  were  manifest  in  one  very 
marked  manner — that  Caligula  and  Domitiau  were  mur- 
dered, and  Nero  driven  to  destroy  himself.  The  school 
left,  in  fact,  a  great  impression  upon  the  age.  Life  may  be 
destroy  eel  sooner  than  the  school ;  theory  is  more  powerful 
than  actuality — the  shell  may  be  broken,  yet  the  germ  of 
life  remain.  It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  that,  seeing  these 
effects,  imperial  power  set  itself  against  the  schools.  The 
conflict  began  with  Caligula.  The  Senate  had,  B.C.  161, 
driven  away  the  Greek  Philosophers  and  Rhetoricians,  and 
in  B.C.  91,  when  re-admitted,  greatly  restricted  their  influ- 
ence. By  degrees,  however,  this  pressure  was  removed. 
The  Romans  had,  indeed,  a  great  desire  to  achieve  an 
independent  national  civilization — ^irrespectively  of  Greece 

*  We  think  nothing  can  be  more  untrue  than  this  charge :  indeed,  our  author, 
in  advancing  it,  is  inconsistent  with  himaelf,  and  what  follows.  Under  the  sliape 
of  antiquated  historical  themes  they  taught  modem  politics,  and  under  the  garb 
of  declamation  on  heroic  deeds  that  were  past,  they  taught  an  enthusiasm 
for  liberty.  Those  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  debating  societies 
among  young  men,  in  our  own  times,  know  how,  from  actual  and  free  choice, 
when  there  is  no  restriction,  the  very  same  subjects  are  selected  for  discussion 
now,  as  may  be  found  in  the  list  of  the  topics  discussed  in  ancient  Rome,  and 
which  our  author  laughs  at. 
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— and  began  to  attach  more  honour  to  the  profession  of 
teachers — still  it  almost  always  happened  that  the  Greek 
teachers  and  Greek  schools  were  preferred  to  the  Latin. 
These  spread  all  over  the  empire^  so  that  Juvenal  jokingly 
says  that  even  Thule  was  going  to  have  a  school. 

Nero  went  furthest  in  his  persecution  of  them.  He 
pimished  Rhetoricians  and  Philosophers — still  he  issued  no 
edicts  against  the  schools  themselves,  though  he  persecuted 
those  who  taught  them.  But  there  was  found  to  be  no  use  in 
removing  the  teacher,  unless  you  could  remove  the  thought 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  exciting.  Hitherto  the  Boman 
government  had  taken  no  cognizance  of  education,  and  had 
entirely  neglected  this  great  engine  of  national  guidance 
and  influence.  But  it  had  now  no  power  to  interfere  sue* 
cessfuUy,  for  it  would  have  only  wielded  its  force  in  favour 
of  absolutism.  Unfortunately  it  first  commenced  the 
effort,  when  this  was  its  very  purpose.  It  was  reserved 
for  Vespasian  to  attempt  to  give  the  imperial  government 
a  lasting  influence  on  schools.  Hitherto  the  fame  and 
li^ing  of  the  teachers  depended  on  the  public,  and  they 
exclusively  thought  of  its  verdict.  But  already  the  hono- 
rarium,  or  payment  for  the  pupil,  was  very  small.  No- 
thing, says  Juvenal,  costs  the  father  of  a  fannly  so  little  as 
the  education  of  his  children.  What  a  piper  would  get  in 
a  day,  a  teacher  gets  in  a  year.  There  was  alwaj/l^  abun- 
dance for  finery,  but  little  for  instruction,  and  this  was 
sometimes  not  paid  at  all,  and  could  often  only  be  obtained 
by  complaint,  and  yet  more  and  more  was  constantly  de- 
manded of  the  teacher :  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  circle  of 
the  sciences  was  reqidred.  The  school,  as  Juvenal  says,  was 
to  take  the  place  of  the  home,  and  the  teacher  was  to  watch 
every  look  and  word.  Discipline  began  to  sink.  The  mas- 
ters were  afraid  of  the  parents,  whose  vanity  and  humour  it 
was  necessary  to  satisfy;  and  who  generally  sided  with  their 
children;  and  thus  in  their  differences  the  teacher  was  sel- 
dom in  the  right.  Sometimes  by  these  means  the  masters 
sank  into  so  despicable  a  condition,  that  they  were  even 
beaten  by  their  pupils,  and  drummed  out  of  their  schools. 
Many  of  the  schools  became  almost  deserted.  Martial  says 
that  as  someparents  obtained  the  three-children  rightthough 
they  had  not  actually  that  number,  why  should  not  the 
RhetorNunna  acquire  a  three-scholar  right,  although  he  had 
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not  in  reality  quite  so  many.    Thus  multitude  came  to  be 
no  criterion  of  excellence,  nor  fewness  of  inferiority. 

The  example  of  Nero  had  a  miserable  effect  upon  edu- 
cation, and  the  condition  of  the  schools.  He  brought  in  a 
flood  of  singers^  players^  and  dancers,  the  schools  were  dis- 
couraged, and  the  masters  could  not  live.  Martial  sati- 
rically recommends  youug  people  to  avoid  grammarians 
and  rhetoricians,  and  become  dingers  and  players*  There 
grew  up  all  kinds  of  petty  disputes  about  pay — the  parents 
wanting  to  deduct  on  every  pretext.  Thus,  it  had  not  been 
usual  to  make  deduction  in  case  of  holidays ;  but  now  it 
was  proposed  that  there  should  be  holidays  from  July  to 
the  middle  of  October,  it  being  supposed  that  the  teachers 
would  not  require  so  much  for  nine  months  as  for  twelve. 

In  this  miserable  state  of  things,  Vespasian  took  the 
matter  up.  He  proposed  to  allow  each  teacher  an  annual 
stipend  of  100,000  sesterces,  about  400  or  500  thalers,  say 
£7Q  or  j680  sterling.  This  was  to  be  paid  from  the  exche- 
quer, and  to  Greek  and  Latin  alike.  The  honorarium  from 
the  parents  was  to  remain.  The  celebrated  Quinctilian 
had  one  of  these  salaries.  Adrian  improved  upon  this. 
He  founded  a  public  school  with  four  faculties,  Grammar, 
Rhetoric,  Philosophy,  and  Jurisprudence.  From  this  time 
there  was  little  couflict  with  the  government,  and  the  op- 
positional element  of  the  schools  fell  back.  Many  of  the 
Roman  authors  complain  of  the  bad  working  and  influ- 
ences of  the  public  schools.  They  say  that  love  of  praise, 
riding,  and  fighting,  took  the  place  of  better  things.  Once 
it  was  the  mother  who  attended  to  her  children,  now  it 
was,  perhaps,  a  Greek  maid.  Play — dice — love-intrigues, 
were  now  the  accomplishments  acquired — and  no  advan- 
tage was  to  be  gained  from  the  place,  the  companions  or 
the  studies. 

The  natural  action  on  the  Monarchy  of  a  general  en- 
lightenment, whether  arising  from  schools,  the  study  of 
philosophy,  or  the  publications  of  ripe  thinkers,  was  coun- 
teracted by  systematic  efibrts  to  draw  thought  off  from  the 
real  grievances  of  the  empire,  and  by  means  of  clever  but 
unprincipled  writers,  to  dress  up  everything  in  the  State 
that  was  bad  in  flattering  colours.  Pauperism  was  begin- 
ning to  be  a  very  serious  evil  in  Rome.  There  were  from 
two  to  three  hundred  thousand  constant  recipients  of  free 
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com  in  the  City.  The  government  sought  only  to  cover 
np  the  wound^  not  to  cnre  it — diverting  the  minds  of  the 
people  firom  the  inner  cause  by  plays^  fights^  and  immense 
doles  of  grain,  till  it  became  happy,  if,  in  public  tumu«ts, 
the  people  only  cried  for  bread. 

The  state  of  religion  and  a  general  prevalence  of  dis« 
bdief  in  it,  was  another  cause  of  governmental  anxiety ; 
and  every  possible  care  was  taken  to  restore  orthodoxy  by 
the  increase  of  priests  and  temples. 

The  tyranny  and  vices  of  the  Emperors  themselves  were 
great  sources  of  alarm  to  those  who  desired  the  stability 
of  the  existing  order  of  things — and  to  meet  this  such 
writers  as  Yelleius  Paterculus,  and  Valerius  Maximus, 
were  encouraged.  Paterculus  gives  such  a  couleur  de  rose 
view  of  Tiberius,  that  the  reader  might  suppose  he  was  a 
god.  By  him  industry  and  religion  were  restored  to  the 
people,  and  honour  and  justice  to  the  councils  of  the 
State.  All  was  harmony  and  agreement — which  was  no 
doubt  a  fact ;  but  it  was  the  harmony  of  fear,  and  the 
agreement  which  arises  from  a  tyrannical  prevention  of  all 
difference.  The  perfidious  representations  of  Paterculus 
realized  his  own  remark,  that  ^  flattery  was  the  eternal 
accompaniment  of  high  station.''  Besides  the  character  of 
the  Prince,  he  had  to  bolster  up  the  character  of  hea- 
thenism. He  had  many  metaphysical  difficulties  in  his 
acquiescence  in  the  religion  of  his  country ;  but  he  ma- 
naged to  conceal  them  better  than  Horace,  and  to  wear 
the  semblance  of  a  good  believer.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  "  hypocritical  orthodoxy,  his  supple  servility,  and 
the  lending  of  his  talents  to  the  service  of  despotism.  He 
was  involved  in  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  and  found  his  de- 
struction in  that  very  tyrant,  whom  he  had  contributed 
to  raise  to  heaven,  and  for  whose  sake  he  had  blasphemed 
Qod  and  man. " 

Valerius  Maximus  was  nearly  related  in  mind  and  cha- 
racter to  Paterculus,  but  with  less  talent.  In  his  first 
note  he  sounds  the  apotheosis  of  things  as  they  are.  He 
represents  the  Ceesars  as  living  gods.  The  others  gods, 
says  he,  were  given  to  us  by  tradition,  the  Caesars  by 
ourselves.  In  religion,  therefore,  he  was  orthodox :  not, 
however,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  rationalistic  element  which 
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he  applies  to  the  interpretation  of  a  portion  of  the  national 
traditions.  He  gives  up  for  instance,  in  common  with 
LiTy  and  others,  Numa's  interview  with  the  goddess 
Egeria  as  fabulous,  but  adheres  to  the  sibyls,  haruspioes, 
omens,  &c.,  as  real  connecting  links  with  the  oyer-ruling 
providence  of  the  gods. 

Such  writers  were  backed  by  a  state-paper,  something 
of  the  kind  already  described.  To  this  was  also  added  an 
effort  to  found  a  governmental  or  oflScial  philosophy,  but 
this  was  in  vain,  although  greatly  petted  by  the  Monarchy: 
for  philosophy-— except  in  the  case  of  the  renegade  Igna- 
tius Celer  under  Nero,  and  he  only  in  his  person,  not  in 
his  system — ^never  lent  itself  to  support  the  pohcy  or  the 
theology  of  imperial  Rome. 

We  now  take  leave  of  the  volume,  the  substance  of 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  our  readers. 
Mr.  Chapman,  or  some  other  spirited  publisher  of  transla- 
tions from  the  German,  should  put  this  book  into  the 
hands  of  a  good  scholar,  who  can  check  the  author  in  his 
progress  through  ancient  times,  and  illustratCi  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  present  state  of  learned  German  society,  the 
under-current  of  modem  reference,  which  runs,  if  we 
mistake  not,  throughout  these  pages.  In  this  form  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  books  that 
has  found  its  way  from  Germany  to  this  country  for  many 
years^-our  only  fear  is  that  under  such  a  scrutiny  the  work 
might  prove  to  be  so  severe  a  satire  on  recent  and  living 
German  writers,  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  character  of  a 
libel. 
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Art.  VI.— divine  REVELATION. 

The  Caur$e  qf  Divine  Revelation.    A  Sennon.    By  George 

Vance  Smithy  B.  A. 

We  rejoice  to  perceive  a  gradual  declension  of  that  view  of 
Christianity  which  would  represent  it  as^  essentially  and 
mainly,  a  revelation  of  Truths  otherwise  undiscoverable 
by  man ;  which  regards  it,  principally,  as  an  oracle  making 
announcements  on  authority,  giving  supernatural  and 
super-rational  answers  to  our  eager  and  d^k  questionings 
about  the  destinies  of  our  being.  Mr.  Smith  justly 
remarks  that  if  the  term  revelation  must  bear  this  meaning, 
then,  perhaps,  the  sooner  it  ceases  to  be  applied  to  Chris- 
tianity the  better, '  because  it  only  serves  to  throw  great 
and  needless  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  reception  and 
iDfluence  of  that  religion.^  Such  a  view  gives  the  revela- 
tion too  little  connection  with  our  own  souls,  removes 
Christ  too  far  from  us,  and  raises  a  question  that  never 
can,  on  this  supposition,  satisfactorily  be  answered, — What 
are  the  new  iSruths  which  for  the  first  time  Christianity 
disclosed  to  the  world. — An  Orthodox  theologian  will 
answer  the  question  without  a  moment^s  hesitation.  Let 
all  others  beware,  how  they  risk  the  existence  of  the  reve- 
lation on  so  narrow  a  basis. 

Wo  do  not  find  that  Jesus  annoimced,  or  professed  to 
announce,  any  s{Hritual  view  which  was  altogether  new  to 
humanity.  And  we  ought  to  thank  God  for  it.  We  ought 
to  thank  Him  that  the  highest  Truths  have  had  some 
manifestation  in  every  age ;  that  souls  could  not  exist 
without  this  divine  light  being  struck  out  of  them,  a  light 
that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ;  that 
our  holiest  convictions  have  a  universal  evidence,  and  do 
not  hang  upon  that  single  voice  which  spoke  them  as 
never  man  spoke  them,  before  or  since ;  that  our  spiritual  \^r 
nature,  wherever  cast,  has  never  failed  to  give  some  intima-  ^ 
tions  of  the  good  and  the  immortal.  It  is  better  to  thank 
God  for  this  than  to  thank  Him,  that  in  Christ  He  for  the 
first  time  stood  in  fatherly  relations  to  any  of  his  children 
— with  the  exception  of  the  race  of  Abrsiham,  having,  for 
four  thousand  years,  had  no  spiritual  connection  with  the 
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world.  In  false  accounts  of  what  we  owe  to  ChristtanitT, 
for  too  much  cannot  be  attributed  to  it  provided  it  is 
reckoned  aright,  it  is  strangely  forgotten  what  a  heavy  ac- 
count is  entered  against  Providence.  Christianitj  has 
glory  sufficient,  peculiar  and  proper  to  itself.  Its  own 
sphere  is  large  enough.  Nothing  has  done  it  so  much 
injury,  raised  so  much  opposition,  provoked  so  much  unbe- 
lief, as  misconceiving  and  mis-stating  its  pretensions. 
Men  have  been  required  to  receive  it  as  the  only  spiritual 
light  in  the  universe,  as  though  within  its  sphere  alone 
God  was  to  be  found,  beyond  which  there  were  no  traces 
of  his  CkK)dness,  no  revelations  of  his  Truth.  Jesus  is 
offered  as  a  Teacher,  as  if  it  would  be  an  insult  to  him  ever 
to  hearken  to  any  other  voice ;  as  if  to  find  a  truth  else- 
where was  to  abandon  our  discipleship ;  as  if  to  acknow- 
ledge any  other  instructor  was  to  set  up  a  rival.  We  need 
not  say  how  vulgar  this  is — ^we  know  not  how  otherwise  to 
characterise  it — how  strongly  it  savours  of  the  partiality  of 
contracted  minds  for  their  favourite  oracles,  of  their  in- 
ability to  attend  to  more  than  one  voice^  to  perceive  the 
infinite  manifestations  of  God's  presence  and  truth,  and 
drink  out  of  many  springs.  Nor  need  we  say  how  little 
all  this  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  Teacher  himself-— of  him 
who  found  proofs  of  the  Providence  of  God  in  the  flower  at 
his  foot,  and  of  the  Immortality  of  man  in  the  JevnA 
Scriptures :  "  Neither  can  they  die  any  more,  for  they  are 
equal  unto  the  Angels  and  are  the  children  of  God,  and 
even  Moses  showed  this  when  he  called  the  Lord  the  God, 
of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob, 
for  he  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living :  for  all 
live  unto  him.'' — Christianity  is  much  more  a  developer 
and  realizer,  than  a  first  discoverer,  of  spiritual  truths ;  it 
is  much  more  concerned  with  their  full  embodiment,  than 
with  their  origination.  There  was  one  great  novelty  intro- 
duced by  Christ,  the  possibility  of  transferring  to  our 
actions  the  perfection  of  our  principles,  of  living  in  this 
world  faithful  to  our  highest  views,  of  governing  ourselves 
by  the  laws  of  the  soul,  of  never  manifesting  an  emotion 
untrue  to  our  spiritual  relationship  with  our  brother  on 
Earth,  or  our  father  in  Heaven.  We  know  not  that  Christ 
taught  an  absolutely  new  truth, — a  truth,  at  least,  that  can 
be  conveyed  in  any  other  words  than  '  the  word  made  flesh/ 
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He  had  a  nobler  miniatry.  He  represented  every  truth. 
He  lived  it.  He  acted  it.  He  showed  the  possibility  of 
never  violating  a  principle.  He  caught  all  the  hints  and 
intimations  and  promptings  of  God's  providence^  and  im- 
personated them.  The  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  shines  in  his  face.  He  solved  the  problem  of  hu- 
man existence,  showing  its  result,  its  end,  and  consumma- 
tion in  a  perfect  human  spirit, — and  how  to  an  understand- 
ing heart  and  filial  will,  the  discipline  of  life,  all  the 
mystery  of  its  sorrow,  contributes  to  that  end.  This  is 
the  new  revelation  in  Christ.  It  was  his  life  that  was  so 
strange,  not  his  doctrine.  What  some  men  before  had 
contemplated  as  Ideas,  were  now  presented  to  all  men  as 
Realities.  In  Christianity  absolute  novelties  of  doctrine 
there  are  none,  yet  we  scarce  hear  of  anything  else :  one 
absolute  novelty  there  is,  a  novelty  of  being,  a  perfect 
image  of  God,  a  perfect  type  of  man,  and  it  is  deposed 
from  its  place  as  the  essence  of  the  religion,  to  make  room 
for  a  questionable  creed.  Christianity,  as  a  supply  for  the 
S(»iritual  wants  of  man,  came  in  the  living  form  of  God's 
holy  and  understanding  child.  '  This  is  my  beloved  Son 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.' 

This  principle  Mr.  Smith  consistently  extends  to  the 
whole  course  of  divine  revelation.  The  Bible  he  considers 
as  '  the  record  of  the  means  and  events  which  have  been 
specially  intended  and  employed  by  divine  providence,  for 
securing  the  establishment  of  true  religion  in  the  world.' 
By  revelation  itself,  he  '^  does  not  mean  the  disclosure  of 
any  definite  truth  ox  doctrine,  which  could  never  have 
been  known  had  it  not  been  revealed  by  God  to  man  in 
some  supernatural  manner."  He  regards  it  rather  as  "  the 
system  of  agencies  specially  appointed  by  the  divine  will, 
for  unfolding  those  spiritual  capacities  which  the  Creator 
has  given  to  the  human  soul ;  for  leading  on  the  race  of 
men,  through  successive  generations  from  their  first  dim  and 
dark  conceptions  of  Gt>d  and  of  duty,  to  the  light  and  peace 
of  a  more  perfect  knowledge ;  for  leading  them  on  from 
thoughts  of  death,  and  of  the  life  which  is  beyond  death, 
such  as  were  altogether  unworthy  of  the  reality,  and  purely 
evil  in  their  influence,  to  thoughts  holy  and  elevating  and 
full  of  peace.  It  is,  in  short,  a  provision  of  external  aids 
and  influences,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  religious  nature  of  men^  as  the  material  world 
may  be  conceived  to  bear  to  the  development  of  their  in- 
tellectual nature — affording  to  it  those  manifold  excite- 
ments, and  opportunities  of  discipline  and  improvement, 
without  which  it  could  never  attain  the  fulness  of  its  power 
and  excellence/'  This  Idea  of  Revelation,  the  only  one 
that  frees  Christianity  firom  insuperable  difficulties,  and 
that,  liberating  us  from  the  necessity  of  finding  the  whole 
course  of  revelation  made  up  of  absolute  truth,  will  enable 
the  most  advanced  intelligence  to  discern  in  the  Dispensa- 
tions, agencies  quickening  to  man  and  worthy  of  God,  Mr. 
Smith  has  stated,  illustrated,  and  guarded  with  force  and 
clearness,  and  with  an  exemplary  wisdom  and  moderation, 
that  right  moderation  which  proceeds  from  a  calm  and 
comprehensive  mind  that  looks  upon  all  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion, and  consists  in  justness  and  completeness  of  state- 
ment. Whilst  opening  a  luminous  and  pregnant  view  that 
brings  the  revelations  of  God  into  harmony  with  a  progres- 
sive intelligence  in  man,  and  places  Cliristianity  witliin  the 
sphere  of  universal  truth,  towards  which  no  other  truth 
can  present  a  hostile  front,  he  has  carefully  and  honestly 
preserved  and  protected  the  historical  verification  of  Reli- 
gion, and  made  no  concession  to  the  philosophic  anti-super- 
naturalist. 

The  closest  relation  which  Judaism  bears  to  all  the  later 
ages  of  the  world,  is  that  it  provided  a  stage  on  which  the 
Christ  fitly  might  appear.  ''The  Jewish  nation  had  at 
least  the  capability  and  the  merit  of  being  the  nation  amidst 
which  it  was  possible  for  Christianity  to  originate.'^  With- 
out the  preparatory  dispensation  Christianity  could  not 
have  existed.  To  say  nothing  of  how  far  the  echo  of  reve- 
lation carried  indistinctly  to  the  gentiles  may  have  helped 
to  develop  thought — to  say  nothing  of  how  far  the  gentile 
world  may  have  been  prepared  for  Jesus  by  the  indirect 
workings  of  Judaism — ^if  Christ  was  the  only  miracle,  and 
Christianity  the  only  revelation,  and  the  invisible  God  had 
wrought  only  through  silent  laws  throughout  all  the  pre- 
vious ages,  then  this  solitary  miracle  woidd  have  been  such 
an  anomaly  in  Providence,  that  no  historical,  no  docu- 
mentary, evidence  could  have  supported  its  credibility  with 
distant  ages ;  faith  would  have  rejected  wonders  so  unique 
even  firom  her  yearnings^  and  without  repetition  it  must 
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have  died  with  the  generation  which  witnessed  it.  Ju- 
daism^  then^  is  mainly  useful  now  as  a  broad  way  in  the  re- 
vealed Heavens  gniding  the  eye  to  the  star  in  the  East,  a 
system  that  prepares  steps  of  ascent  for  faith  to  mount  into 
the  full  lights  that  connects  Jesus  with  the  lengthened 
plans  of  Providence^  with  the  determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  of  God. 

But  to  connect  Judaism  with  the  course  of  divine  Re- 
velation^ is  a  very  different^  and  a  much  easier,  matter, 
than  to  track  the  course  of  divine  revelation  through  Ju- 
daism itself.  This  Mr.  Smith  does  not  attempt :  neither 
does  he  prescribe  one  path  with  one  result,  and  bar  all 
other  ways.  Where  shall  we  b^in  ?  Where  end  ?  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  law  of  development,  when  in  the  Pro- 
phets previous  to  the  captivity  we  recognize  a  more  spi- 
ritual religion,  a  greater  freedom  from  merely  sacerdotal, 
sacrificial,  and  ceremonial  ideas,  than  in  those  that  came 
after,  in  Isaiah  than  in  Malachi  ?  What  shall  we  say  of 
the  Pentateuch  itself?  Does  it  truly  represent  the  Law, 
of  which  God  was  the  author  and  Moses  the  organ,  or 
must  the  whole  of  the  Levitical  Law  be  referred  to  a  later 
period,  posterior  to  the  Captivity?  When  a  writer  so  pru- 
dent, so  cautious,  so  learned,  so  conservative  as  Mr.  Norton, 
with  so  strong  a  sense  of  the  value  of  history  and  criticism 
as  instruments  of  religious  conviction,  and  with  so  little  in- 
dulgence for  anti-supernatural  tendencies,  feels  himself 
compelled  to  maintain  that  the  Law,  as  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch,  belongs  neither  to  Moses  nor  to  God,  but  was 
the  fiibrication  of  a  later  age,  when  the  spirit  of  Moses  and 
the  earlier  Prophets  was  lost  in  Sacerdotal  weakness, — it 
will  not  do  for  dogmatism  or  indolence  to  strike  one  beaten 
road  through  such  perplexities,  and  pronounce  that  all 
other  directions,  and  discernments,  of  thought  are  arbi- 
trary wanderings  of  heresy  and  unbelief.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  investigation  as  to  the  course  of  divine 
revelation  through  Judaism,  the  connection  of  Christianity 
with  Judaism  itself,  with  the  fundamental  Truths  it  recog- 
nized and  preserved,  remains  equally  important,  and  equally 
a  fact. 

Mr.  Smith  with  a  wise  caution  protects  the  Idea  of  re- 
velation which  he  has  gathered  from  the  actual  course  of 
revelation  itself,  against  the  possible  charge,  that  it  ex- 
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dadea  the  miraculoas.  He  justly  thinks  that  those  who 
regard  Bevektion  as  a  system  of  divine  means  for  quicken- 
ing the  spiritual  nature  of  man^  *  for  bringing  out  into  a 
more  distinct  form,  and  making  more  powerfoUj  operative 
upon  human  life,  such  great  truths  of  religion  and  morality 
as  lie  hid  and  slumbering,  as  it  were/  in  the  human  soul, 
will  have  no  iudispositiou  to  accept  miracles  as  a  part  of 
that  plan.  Miracles  are  much  more  in  their  proper  place 
as  hints,  excitements,  suggestions,  manifestations  to  the 
spirit  of  man,  than  as  evidences  of  truth  spoken  in  connec* 
tion  with  them.  When  the  Voice  spoke  out  of  heaven,  its 
object  was  not  to  prove  a  truth,  but  to  proclaim  a  fiu^,  to 
fix  attention  upon  Jesus  as  the  Christ  of  Gk)d. 

"  It  might  appear  to  afford  some  objection  to  the  recognition  of 
the  Christian  miradea  as  facts,  that  we  do  not  make  the  notion  of 
revelation  to  include  as  its  distinguishing  characteristic  the  commu- 
nication to  mankind  of  definite  truths  or  doctrines  requiring  to  be 
attested  by  the  display  of  miraculous  powers ;  and  that  we  have 
said  that  it  has  performed  the  part  simply  of  assisting  the  human 
mind  to  a  better  and  clearer  insight  into  its  own  truths,  truths  the 
germs  of  which  were  already  lying  concealed  within  the  depths  of  its 
own  nature,  ready  to  spring  forth  into  forms  of  life  and  beauty  as 
soon  as  the  external  influences  should  be  presented  that  were  fitted 
to  call  them  forth.  If  the  dements  of  all  religious  truth  were  thus, 
in  a  manner,  already  in  the  possession  of  man,  what  need  of  extra- 
ordinary interposition  to  communicate,  or  attest,  such  truth  P 

"This  objection  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  consideration, 
that  it  is  not  the  proper  office  of  a  miracle  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  a  proposition.  You  cannot,  in  reality,  support  a  moral 
argument,  for  instance,  as  you  would  a  falling  house,  by  a  beam 
of  timber;  or  work  a  conviction,  a  real  and  rational  conviction, 
that  this  or  that  doctrine  is  true,  by  an  exertion  of  physical  power. 
You  can  no  more  do  this,  than  you  can  argue,  this  man  is  a  very 
strong  man,  therefore  everything  he  says  is  true.  Henoe,  then, 
as  it  cannot  be  considered  the  object  of  a  mirade,  to  give  the 
mind  a  believing  perception  of  a  moral  or  religious  truth,  so  nei- 
ther can  it  be  argued  that  there  is  no  place  or  necessity  lell  for 
the  miraculous,  in  a  revelation  which  is  not  conceived  of  as  being 
pre-eminently  the  communication  of  great  and  previously  unknown 
tmths,  but  rather  as  the  means  employed  by  God  for  unfolding 
the  moral  and  spiritual  capacities  of  mankind." — F.  20. 

It  is  often  argued  in  opposition  to  these  views,  that  a 
miracle  may  sustain  a  truth,  as  a  beam  of  timber  supports 
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a  house ;  for  that  a  man  may  announce  a  Doctrine  and 
work  a  Miracle^  and  the  Miracle  must  be  taken  as  evi* 
deuce  that  God  is  with  the  Man^  and  speaks  through  him. 
To  this  argument  Mr.  Smith  has  giyen  two  repUes  of  fact^ 
let.  That  Kevelation  does  not  consist  in  the  disclosure  of 
hidden  Doctrines^  but  in  divine  agencies  for  quickening 
and  unfolding  the  spiritual  nature  of  Man ;  and  2ndl79 
That  the  Miracles  were  not  wrought  in  connection  with 
any  doctrinal  statements;  they  were  works  of  Mercy; 
manifestations  of  divine  Goodness^  Power,  and  Beauty — 
full  of  the  greatness,  holiness,  and  tender  pity  of  God. 
They  were  a  peculiar  class  of  facts,  by  which  QoA  awoke 
the  dead,  or  dull,  heart  to  all  that  is  divine  in  Life,  to 
all  that  is  healing,  and  glorifying,  and  constant,  in  His 
own  fatherly  character.  There  is  a  third  reply  of  fact, 
which  might  also  be  offered.  Truth  of  doctrine  is  seen  not 
to  be  necessarily  implied  in  the  presence  of  miraculous 
power.  The  Apostles  did  work  Miracles,  and  were  not 
exempt  from  error.  They  were  endowed  to  work  Miracles 
when  Christ  could  not  trust  them  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
so  little  did  they  understand  it,  and  could  only  send  them 
forth  to  announce  its  coming,  and  with  an  express  warn- 
ing not  to  go  near  Samaritan  or  Gentile,  lest  they  should 
offend  them  by  some  intensely  national  ebullition.  Christ 
took  off  this  interdict  when  the  resurrection  opened  their 
eyes  to  more  spiritual  views  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
for  a  leader  in  the  skies  could  not  be  offered  as  the  Jewish 
Messiah.  The  Apostles  worked  Miracles  when  they 
contended  which  of  them  should  be  greatest,  and  could 
not  understand  what  rising  from  the  dead  could  mean. 
John  and  James  wrought  miracles  wh^i  they  asked  to 
sit  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left  hand  in  his  King- 
dom, and  sought  to  avenge  an  insult  by  the  fires  of 
Heaven.  Peter  wrought  Miracles  and  denied  that  he 
knew  his  Master,  and  when  it  was  unknown  to  him  that 
God  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  he  believed  and 
taught  the  perpetuity  of  the  Jewish  Law.  So  little  ground 
is  there  from  the  Christian  facts  for  alleging  that  a 
Miracle  is  the  attestation  of  a  Truth,  and  that  all  the 
Doctrines  of  a  Miracle-worker  must  be  received  as  the 
Announcements  of  God.  In  addition  to  these  considera- 
tions from  facts,  there  is  one  of  spiritual  reasoning,  con- 
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firmatory  and  conclusive.  If  Miradea  were  the  evidences 
of  divine  Truths,  Faith  would  change  its  character,  spi- 
ritual Trust  would  necessarily  disappear,  and  Ood  and  his 
revelations  address  themselves  only  to  the  logical  facul- 
ties that  determine  the  weight  of  testimony.  How  is 
this  to  be  reconciled  with  Christ's  estimate  of  Faith? 
*  Because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed.  Blessed 
are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed.' 

We  readily  accept  the  view  Mr.  Smith  gives  of  the 
importance  of  the  Miracles  in  their  actual  relations  to 
Christianity. 

^'  Again,  I  would  argue  that  the  Cluistian  Miracles  are  of  im- 
portance to  us,  because  they  stand  in  intimate  connection  with 
our  Lord's  life  and  character;  insomuch  that  you  can  hardly 
regard  the  latter  as  realities  at  all,  if  you  should  deny  the  former 
to  be  so.  This  connection  with  Christ  is,  perhaps,  the  main  ele- 
ment of  their  importance  to  us.  If  Christ  did  not  work  the  Mira- 
cles which  arc  ascribed  to  him,  can  we  really  be  said  to  know  any- 
thing of  him  ?  And  in  holding  him  up,  therefore,  as  an  actual, 
living,  exemplification  of  the  fulfilment  of  all  human  duty,  from 
which  toe  may  derive  strength  and  consolation,  what  do  we  hold  up 
but  a  fiction  of  the  imagination  that  has  never  really  existed  any 
where  upon  the  earth  ?  In  a  word,  if  we  do  not  receive  Christ 
for  the  sake  of  his  miracles,  must  we  not,  at  least,  receive  him 
along  with  his  miracles  ?  " — P.  22. 

There  is  one  statement  which  we  cannot  reduce  to  har- 
mony with  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  Discourse.  It  is 
that  which  implies  (p.  26),  that  there  are  only  two  ways 
in  which  a  man  can  receive  divine  revelation  as  a  reality, 
— by  a  process  of  critical  and  historical  investigation  and 
reasoning ;  or  on  the  authority,  '  the  mere  testimony,'  of 
others  who  have  gone  through  that  process. 

If  revelation  consists  of  divine  agencies,  manifestations 
and  instruments  of  God  for  stimulating  into  life  the  holy 
seeds  implanted  in  man's  nature,  may  not  Christianity, 
as  it  is  represented  in  the  Gospels,  give  itself  off  at  once 
to  the  human  soul  in  these  operations  of  heavenly  power ; 
and  is  it  to  be  said  that  the  spirit  it  purifies  and  exalts  to 
see  and  do  God's  will,  to  discern  in  Christ  the  end  and 
glory  of  humanity,  the  supply  and  answer  to  all  inner 
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wants,  has  yet  no  ground  for  receiving  the  reyelation  as  a 
reality? — Surely  there  is  a  way  for  an  unlettered  man  to 
be  a  Christian,  a  sure  and  safe  one,  though  he  has  not  the 
scholarship  to  make  '  a  critical  and  historical  investiga- 
tion'  on  his  own  behalf,  nor  ever  recdved  the  testimony 
of  the  scholars  and  philosophers  who  have  made  it  for 
themselves. 

Every  composition  has  an  ethical  character,  a  breathing 
spirit,  irom  which  proceeds  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
influence  it  exerts.  This  Discourse  commends  the  Doc- 
trine it  so  ably  states,  by  a  gentle  clearness  that  bespeaks 
a  calm,  patient,  and  quiet  eye;  by  the  meekness  of  a 
full  and  guarded  wisdom ;  by  an  obvious  love  of  truth, 
with  no  love  of  paradox. 


END  OF  THIBD  VOLUME. 


PrioteU  by  Bichard  Kinder,  Green  Arbour  Court,  Old  Bailey. 
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